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A list  of  the  publications  of  the  Survey  is  appended  to  this  report. 


To  His  Excellency,  James  A.  Beacer,  ex-officio  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  of  Commissioners  of  the  Geological  Surrey 
of  Pennsylrania  : 

Sir  : — I have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Board  the  report 
of  Mr.  E.  V.  d’Invilliers,  Assistant  Geologist,  of  his  com- 
pleted surveys  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Region,  embracing 
that  part  of  south-western  Pennsylvania,  which  is  under- 
laid by  the  Pittsburgh  coal-bed.  ~ 

Mr.  d’Invilliers’  report  will  prove  of  great  x^ractical  util- 
ity to  the  coal  operators  of  the  region,  and  the  tidal  eleva- 
tions which  he  has  determined  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal-bed  will  be  useful  to  oil  and  gas  prospectors  in 
giving  them  a basis  from  which  to  estimate  the  depth  to  be 
drilled  in  order  to  reach  the  geological  horizon  of  the  dif- 
ferent oil  and  g'as  sands. 

This  report  is  supplemented  by  two  important  contribu- 
tions on  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coal-mining,  by  Mr.  A. 
N.  Humphreys  and  Mr.  Selwyn  Taylor  respectively,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a memoir  from  the  eminent  and  venerable 
palseo-botanist  Leo  Lesquereux,  on  the  character  and  dis- 
tribution of  Palaeozoic  Plants. 

These  reports  form  part  I of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
progress  of  the  Survey  in  1886  ; part  II  contains  the  report 
of  Mr.  John  F.  Carll,  Assistant  Geologist,  on  his  surveys 
in  the  oil  and  gas  region  ; part  III,  with  its  accompanying- 
atlas  of  maps  and  sections,  written  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill. 
Assistant  Geologist,  relates  to  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
the  Anthracite  Coal-fields,  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Ashburner  ; and  part  IV  is  composed  of  a num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  reports  on  special  subjects. 

My  summary  report  on  the  geology  of  Pennsylvania  has 
fully  occupied  roe  the  entire  year  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  press. 
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During  the  year  the  general  direction  of  the  field  and 
executive  work  of  the  survey  was  delegated  to  Mr.  Ash-  - 
burner,  Geologist  in  Charge. 

The  aid  which  the  Board  has  given  me  in  carrying  out 
my  plans  and  the  zealous  co-operation  of  my  assistants,  has 
permitted  the  accomplishment  of  a large  amount  of  work 
and  the  attainment  of  results  of  great  practical  usefulness 
to  the  mineral  industries  of  the  State. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  Lesley, 

State  Geologist. 


January  1,  1887. 
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E.  V.  d’iNViLLiEiis,  Assistant  Geotogist. 


Chapter  I. 

In  troduction. 

The  First  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  was  author- 
ized by  an  Act  of  Legislature  dated  March  29th,  1836  ; but 
it  was  not  until  1838,  that  a survey  of  the  Pittsburgh  re- 
gion, or  Fifth  District,  was  commenced  by  Mr.  McKinnej", 
and  continued  in  following  years  by  Dr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley, and  other  assistants  of  the  corps. 

The  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  was  or- 
ganized in  1874.  In  1875,  Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  assisted 
by  Mr.  I.  C.  White,  made  a complete  detailed  survey  of 
Greene,  Washington,  and  Southern  Allegheny  counties. 
In  1876,  Prof.  Stevenson  made  a similar  survey  of  Payette 
and  Westmoreland,  (west  of  Chestnut  Ridge,)  and  of  East- 
ern Allegheny.  In  the  same  year  Prof.  White  surveyed 
Beaver,  South  Butler  and  Western  Allegheny.  In  1877 
Prof.  Stevenson  surveyed  the  Ligonier  Yalley;  Prof.  White, 
Lawrence  county;  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Platt,  Indiana  county.  In 
1878  Mr.  Platt  surveyed  Armstrong  county.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  Region  proper  was  thus  entirely  covered,  and 
its  geolog}^  described  in  Reports  K,  KK,  KKK,  Q,  H4  and 
H5.  A special  report  (L)  on  the  Connellsville  Coke  dis- 
trict, and  on  the  application  of  rock  gas  to  iron  manufacture 
appeared  in  1876.  In  1884  Mr.  J.  Sutton  Wall’s  report 
(K4)  on  the  mines  of  the  Monongahela  valley  was  published. 

The  present  report  has  been  prepared  in  deference  to 
an  Act  of  Legislature  requiring  a re-survey  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  Region,  with  the  end  in  view  of  bringing  to- 
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gether,  in  one  volume,  all  the  facts  gathered  from  different 
sources,  bearing  upon  this  region.  Work  was  commenced 
in  July,  1885,  wdth  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  some 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  various  operators  of  the  dis- 
trict as  to  wdiat  special  features  of  tlie  district  required  at- 
tention. A large  number  of  the  mines  were  entirely  closed 
dowm  in  the  fall  of  tliat  year  l)y  reason  of  the  great  labor 
strike,  and  investigations  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
difficnltv  and  with  little  or  no  encouragement  from  those 
wdio  should  have  been  most  interested.  In  the  preliminary 
report  of  1885  the  special  district  between  the  twm  great 
rivers  south  of  McKeesport  was  illustrated  and  a,  list  of  tide 
elevations  of  numerous  points  occupied  during  that  season 
subtended. 

A brief  chapter  suggesting  certain  changes  in  the  struc- 
tural features  of  the  region  ivas  likewise  incorporated  in 
that  report  and  the  subject  illustrated  by  a map  showing 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  by  means  of  con- 
tour lines. 

Demands  ni)on  my  time  elsewdiere  in  the  State  and 
the  necessity  of  prepaiing  matter  for  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  1885,  during  the  continuance  of  good  held 
weather,  brought  the  working  season  to  a close  early 
in  the  year.  When  the  work  was  renewed  in  1886,  the 
gradual  improvement  of  business  and  the  partial  settle- 
ment of  labor  troubles,  led  to  reneived  activity  in  the 
district  and  the  reo])ening  of  many  mines  : but  at  the  same 
time,  interest  in  the  work  of  the  survey  became  more  wide- 
spread, and  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the  demands  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Chartiers  Valley  and  Panhandle  districts, 
it  was  not  [)ossible  to  re-visit  many  mines  along  the  Mon- 
ongahela  and  Youghiogheny  which  had  been  shut  up  and 
deserted  during  1885. 

Whatever  incompleteness  this  may  have  caused  in  mj^ 
personal  report  upon  such  a large  district,  I trust  will 
be  offset  by  the  free  and  frequent  use  I have  made  of 
the  reports  of  my  predecessors  in  the  Held  tvhose  exam- 
inations tvere  more  limited,  time  more  extended  and  oppor- 
tunities perhaps  greater  than  my  owm  ; and  for  this  use  of 
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their  valuable  work  I wish  here  to  make  the  fullest  ac- 
knowledgment. To  Prof.  Stevenson,  whose  wonderfully 
painstaking  and  accurate  reports  upon  the  stratigraphical 
geology  of  the  whole  region  under  discussion,  has  rendered 
almost  necessary  the  reproduction  of  main^  of  his  descrip- 
tions, I am  especially  indebted. 

My  special  attention,  in  a held  already  so  well  gone  over 
and  described,  was  directed  to  the  principal  commercial 
coal  of  the  region — the  Pittsburgh  Bed — to  a correct  de- 
lineation of  its  outcrop  ; brietly,  the  historical  and  statisti- 
cal facts  bearing  upon  its  development ; the  structural 
lines  affecting  its  position  for  inining  ; the  stratigraphical 
features  of  the  coal  measure  systems  above  and  below  it. 
and  the  methods  most  in  use  for  mining  and  transporting 
its  product  to  market. 

All  these  points  will  be  treated  of  in  the  successive  chap- 
ters of  this  report,  supplemented  by  a description  of  the 
township  geology  of  the  various  counties  wherein  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  bed  is  exposed  or  within  easy  access. 

In  this  part  of  the  report,  Allegheny  county  naturally 
merits  some  little  preeminence  and  detailed  description. 
For  though,  perhaps,  the  most  important  and  industrially 
active  county  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  its  citizens 
have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  look  through  several  vol- 
umes of  the  Survej^  reports  in  order  to  obtain  any  exposi- 
tion of  its  geology,  structure,  or  commercial  aspects. 

In  the  collection  of  data  for  the  construction  of  an  en- 
tirely new  map  of  South-Western  Pennsylvania,  I was 
given  the  most  cordial  and  ready  assistance  by  the  various 
transportation  companies  of  the  region  ; the  mining  and 
civil  engineers  and  coal  companies  supplementing  this  ma- 
terial with  their  private  notes,  until  I have  been  able  to 
present,  for  the  first  time,  I believe,  a map  of  that  portion 
of  the  State,  fairly  accurate  at  least  as  to  its  general  bound- 
aries. Such  assistance  rendered  came  from  so  many  sources 
that  it  is  not  ])ractical  for  me  to  render  any  but  this  most 
general  acknowledgmenr. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  map)  from  a multitude  of  differ- 
ent pieces,  on  different  scales,  and  sometimes  from  con- 
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tlicting  authorities,  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the 
Messrs.  Harden  and  Adachi  of  the  Survey,  who  have 
worked  laboriously  for  whatever  measure  of  satisfaction 
this  map  may  call  forth.  Upon  it  I have  shown,  by  means 
of  separate  tints,  the  approximate  extent  of  the  various 
rock  groups  comprised  in  this  district,  supplementing  my 
own  surveys  with  the  work  of  the  geologists  engaged  at 
different  times  in  this  and  adjoining  districts. 

Tlie  elevations  of  various  openings  in  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  bed,  all  reduced  to  tide  level,  have  also  been  placed  on 
the  map,  as  affording  ready  means  for  comparison  of  levels 
in  different  parts  of  the  held  and  for  au  elucidation  of 
the  structure. 

Most  of  these  levels  have  been  determined  by  the  barom- 
eter, and  are  more  than  usually  correct  by  reason  of  the 
frequent  checks  afforded  by  the  numerous  railroad  lines 
traversing  the  district,  and  from  verihcation,  wherever 
possible,  with  mine  surveys  along  the  outcrop  of  the  bed. 

The  levels  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  between 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  the  Youghiogheny  river  and 
along  the  north-eastern  extension  of  the  Irwin  basin,  were 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  company,  and  have 
been  run  l)y  spirit  level. 

They  have  served  to  emphasize  the  discrepancies  already 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  1885  along  the  line  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad,  which  company  has  not  been  able 
to  submit  any  revision  of  the  table  published  (with  those 
of  other  railroad  lines)  in  the  report  for  that  year. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  rend- 
ered by  Messrs.  A.  Y.  Humphreys  and  Selwyn  Taylor  for 
their  memoirs  upon  the  mining  metho'ds  of  the  AYestmore- 
land  and  Pitrsburgli  district,  which  appear,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, as  submitted,  in  Chapter  X. 


Chapter  II. 

History  and  Statistics. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  beginning  of  the  coal  mining 
industry  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  the  year  1760,  when 
Captain  Thomas  Hutchins,  who  visited  Fort  Pitt  (now 
Pittsburgh)  in  July  of  that  year,  found  a coal  mine  opened 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela  river,  for  the  use 
of  the  resident  garrison.  It  is  true  that  one  year  earlier, 
in  1759,  mention  of  the  discovery  of  coal  along  Redstone 
creek  and  Coal  run,  on  the  upper  Monongahela,  near 
Brownsville,  was  made  by  Col.  James  Burd,  who  also 
claims  to  have  burned  about  a bushel  of  it  on  his  camp 
tire,  while  engaged  in  cutting  Braddock’s  road  from  a ])oint 
east  of  Uniontown  to  the  Monongahela  river,  near  Browns- 
ville. But  the  first  mention  of  coal  being  mined  is  the  one 
first  referred  to. 

And  in  1766  Rev.  Charles  Beatty,  upon  a visit  to  the 
sj)ot,  also  mentions  the  Coal  Hill  deposit,  where  it  “had 
been  burning  almost  a twelve-month  entirely  underground.” 

In  November,  1768,  the  Penn  proprietaries  purchased 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  the  whole  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  field  of  Pennsylvania,  excejot  that  portion 
which  lies  northward  of  Kittanning,  which  was  not  pur- 
chased until  1784. 

At  this  time,  privileges  to  mine  coal  in  Coal  Hill  were 
- sold  to  all  comers  at  £30  a lot. 

The  chronicler'’^  goes  on  to  say  that ; 

From  this  time  the  demand  for  coal,  not  only  for  domestic  but  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  increased  rapidly.  Various  minor  industries,  such  as  are 
common  to  frontier  towns,  and  especially  to  one  situated  as  was  Pittsburgh, 
were  established.  The  first  steam  engine  was  brought  to  the  town  in  1794  ; 
salt  was  produced  in  the  neighborhood  in  considerable  quantities,  coal  being 
used  in  evaporation  ; coal-pits  were  opened onthe  Pittsburgh  side  of  theriver, 
at  Minersville  (Herron’s  Hill)  among  other  places, andin  1797  Craig  & O’Hara 
located  their  glassworks,  the  first  west  of  the  mountains,  just  opposite  the 

*Mr.  Jos.  D.  Weeks  in  the  Centennial  number  of  the  Pittsburgh  Commer- 
cial Gazette.  Thursday,  July  29,  1886. 

(5) 
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Point,  on  the  South  Side,  this  location  having  been  selected  because  coal  could 
be  obtained  just  at  the  works,  a proposed  site  on  the  Allegheny  side  of  the 
river  having  been  abandoned  because  digging  failed  to  show  coal. 

“In  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  new  century,  the  new  industry  assumed  new 
importance.  Steam  engines  were  introduced  into  manufacturing  ; industries 
requiring  large  amounts  of  coal  were  established,  and  the  population  that  was 
attracted  to  this  rapidly-growing  town  found  coal  so  cheap  that  it  was  used 
with  a freedom  in  the  household  scarcely  known  in  other  and  less  favored  lo- 
calities. 

“ In  Cramer’s  Navigator  for  1814  is  a most  interesting  statement  regarding 
the  coal  and  coal-banks  of  Pittsburgh  at  that  time.  It  says  : 

“ ‘This  place  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  coal-banks,  and  both  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality  it  is  not  exceeded  by  any  part  of  America,  or,  perhaps,  of  the 
world.  It  is  in  fact  in  general  use  in  all  private  houses  and  in  the  extensive 
manufactories  established  through  the  town.  Coal  is  found  in  all  the  hills  ' 
around  this  place  for  ten  miles  at  least,  and  in  such  abundance  that  it  may 
almost  be  considered  the  substratum  of  the  whole  country.  The  mines  or  pits  ' 
which  supply  the  town  are  not  fnrther  than  from  one  to  three  miles  distant, 
between  the  rivers.  Until  within  a few  years  no  coals  were  brought  across 
the  Monongahela,  but,  since  the  price  has  been  advanced  from  the  increased 
demand,  a considerable  supply  is  now  obtained  from  that  quarter.  Little  short 
of  a jnillion  of  bushels  are  consumed  annually;  the  price,  formerly  6 cents, 
has  risen  to  12,  keeping  pace  with  the  increased  price  of  provisions,  labor,  etc. 
Several  of  the  manufactories  have  coal-pits  at  their  very  door,  such  as  those 
under  the  Coal  Hill,  which  saves  the  expense  of  transportation.  Thecoal-pits 
on  the  side  of  the  Coal  Hill  are  about  one  third  from  the  top,  which  is  on  about 
a level  with  the  stratum  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  There  are  forty  or 
fifty  pits  opened,  including  those  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  They  are  w'orked 
into  the  hill  horizontally,  the  coal  is  wheeled  to  the  mouth  of  a pit  in  a wheel- 
barrow, thrown  upon  a platform,  and  from  thence  loaded  into  wagons.  After 
digging  in  some  distance,  rooms  are  formed  on  each  side,  pillars  being  left  at 
intervals  to  support  the  roof.  The  coal  is,  in  the  first  instance,  separated  in 
solid  masses,  the  veins  being  generally  fiom  six  to  eight  feet  in  thickness,  and 
is  afterwards  broken  into  smaller  pieces  for  the  purpo.se  of  transportation.  A 
laborer  is  able  to  dig  upwards  of  100  bushels  per  day.’ 

“ We  cannot  follow  thegrowthof  Pittsburgh  audits  manufactories  in  orderto 
show  how  rapidly  the  consumption  of  coal  increased.  Rolling-mills,  nail  fac- 
tories, foundries,  machine  shops,  glass-works  saw-mills,  paper-mills,  woolen 
factories,  cotton  factories,  among  the  great  industries,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  minor  trades  that  gather  about  a great  town,  were  established  here.  All  of 
these  used  coal  for  power,  and  many  of  them  still  larger  amounts  in  manu- 
facturing processes.  The  steamboats  plying  on  the  rivers  and  the  salt-works 
made  large  demands  upon  the  mines,  while  still  greater  quantities  were  sent 
down  the  Ohio  to  the  lower  country.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1883  there  were 
ninety  steam  engines  in  Pittsburgh,  consuming  2,065,306  bushels  a year;  3,- 
600,000  bushels  were  consumed  in  families;  2,000,000  bushels  in  stoves, 
schools,  and  in  small  manufacturing;  a total  of  7,365,306  bushels,  which,  at 
4 cents  a bushel,  was  worth  8306,512.  In  the  ninety  salt-works  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  5,000,000  more  bushels  were  used  per  year.” 


d' Invilliers.']  Pittsburgh  coal  Rp:Gioisr.  chap.  it.  7 

The  first  coal  shipped  from  Pittsburgh  was  in  1803,  wiien 
the  Louis /ana,  of  3o0  tons  burden,  was  “ballasted  with 
stone  coal,  which  was  sold  at  Philadel})hia  for  37^  cents  per 
bushel.”  This  was  long  prior  to  the  formation  of  tlie  Mo- 
nongahela  Navigation  Company,  whose  first  locks.  Nos.  1 
and  2,  were  constructed  in  1841. 

In  1820,  coal  mining  was  commenced  on  a small  scale  at 
Coal  Centre  (Greenfield),  and  10  years  later,  to  a considera- 
ble extent  at  Limetown,  both  places  on  the  Upper  Monon- 
gahela  in  Washington  county. 

The  product  of  these  small  operations,  the  early  types  of 
many  of  the  small  country  pits  of  to-day,  was  transferred 
to  boats,  usually  68  to  79  feet  long,  16  feet  wide  and  4t>  to 
5 feet  deep,  and  hold  from  four  to  six  thousand  bushels 
of  coal — cost  about  $100 — and  floated  to  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Ohio  river  cities. 

In  the  cit}^  directory  for  1837,  Mr.  Isaac  Harris  gives  a 
list  of  10  collieries  working  in  Coal  Hill,  producing  over  five 
million  bushels  of  coal  from  this  one  locality.  He  makes 
mention  of  the  fact  that  “between  Pittsburgh  and  Browns- 
ville there  are  35  to  40  coal  railroads  reaching  into  the  coal 
region  in  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the  region,”  bringing  the 
total  production  at  that  period  up  to  neail}^  twelve  million 
bushels,  which  he  estimated  to  be  worth  five  cents  a bushel. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  coal  trade  and  its  com- 
mercial effects  during  the  first  three  decades  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh’s  existence.  It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  steady  growth  in  the  shipments  of 
coal,  which  now  and  for  several  years  past  have  averaged 
75,000,000  bushels  bp  boat  alone. 

The  beginning  of  the  construction  of  the  Mohongahela 
Navigation  Company’s  system  of  locks  in  1841  and  their 
completion  to  Brownsville  in  1844.  incited  a Avonderful  de- 
velopment of  this  industry,  which  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing through  every  decade,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
petition of  other  regions  and  the  use  of  other  fields. 

This  ratio  of  increase  and  the  natural  fluctuations  of  the 
same,  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  statement  of  the  ton- 
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nage  of  the  jSTavigation  Co.  since  1844,  which  will  presently 
appear  in  this  report. 

The  completion  of  tlie  Yonghiogheny  slackwater  system 
in  18o0,  (though  now  aljancloned) ; the  construction  of  var- 
ious lines  into  all  parts  of  the  region,  and  the  recent  equip- 
ment of  the  large  Davis  Island  dam  below  Pittsburgh,  have 
all  combined  to  swell  these  totals  and  quicken  the  devel- 
opment of  this  unrivaled  coal  held. 

Most  of.  the  river  trade  to-day  is  conhned  to  the  hrst  four 
pools,  comparatively  little  tonnage  originating  south  of 
Brownsville.  But  it  is  in  the  harbor  of  Pittsburgh  that 
the  immense  coal  fleets  are  made  up,  from  which  a single 
steamer  often  tows  a cargo  of  200,000  bushels  and  some- 
times as  much  as  600,000  bushels,  to  the  lower  Ohio  cities. 

Geographical  2^osition,  topographg^  etc. 

The  Piltsburgh  coal  region,  of  whicli  Pittsburgh  is  the 
commercial  if  not  the  actual  centre,  comprises  of 

five  counties  in  south-western  Pennsylvania — viz:  Alle- 
gheny, Washington,  Greene,  Westmoreland  and  Fayette. 
As  already  stated  in  the  preliminary  report  on  this  region 
in  1885,  it  is  not  possible  to  define  geograiohical  boundaiies 
for  this  district,  for  none  such  exist. 

It  is  equally  impracticable  to  limit  it  by  its  geological 
features  ; for  tlie  location  of  the  different  coal  basins  along 
north  east  and  southwest  belts  of  country,  at  angles  to  the 
geographical  points  of  the  compass  and  the  great  transport- 
ing mediums  of  the  district,  makes  them  only  in  part  trib- 
utary to  the  Pittsburgh  trade  ; while  other  portions  of  the 
different  troughs  seek  outlets  for  their  products  in  entirely 
distinct,  though  adjoining  parts  of  the  same  field.  Thus, 
for  illustration,  the  coal  of  the  Lisbon  basin,  which  crosses 
the  Monongahela  at  Rice’s  Landing  ; the  Yonghiogheny  at 
Port  Royal ; and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  near  Irwin’s, — 
though  occurring  geologically  in  the  same  basin,  is  com- 
mercially widely  distributed  from  these  three  points  to 
totally  different  markets  and  by  three  distinct  agents  of 
transitortation.  A comparatively  small  percentage  of  the 
business  of  the  two  great  mining  conqianies  on  the  Penn’ a 
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R.  R. — the  Westmoreland,  and  Penn  Coal  Companies — 
goes  west  at  all,  and  can  hardly  he  considered  as  part  of 
the  output  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  or  treated  of  in  a re- 
port dealing  with  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Region. 

And  yet  the  character  of  the  coal  (Pittsburgh  bed)  ; the 
methods  of  mining,  and  geological  relationships,  all  tend 
to  place  their  x>i'oduct,  side  by  side,  with  that  of  the 
Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela  river,  which  all  x>asses 
directly  to  Pittsburgh,  and  is  from  there  distributed  through 
the  various  channels  of  trade. 

Broadly  sx)eaking.  it  would  j:)erhai:)S  be  advisable  to 
designate  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Region  as  all  that  south- 
western xDortion  of  the  State  lying  east  and  north  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  lines ; west  of  the  Fayette  and 
Blairsville  (Indiana)  anticlinals  and  south  of  the  Kiskimin- 
etas  and  the  Butler  and  Beaver  county  lines.  Such  a district 
would  be  situated  between  meridians  2°  30'  and  3°  3(>'  west 
from  Washington  and  north  xmrallels  of  39°  45'  and  40°  45'. 
And  it  would  be  intended  to  coinjuise  all  jDortions  of  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  State  carrying  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
bed  under  water  level  or  in  the  hill  tojis,  excepting  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Connellsville  coking  coal  basin, 
extending  from  the  neighborhood  of  Llniontown  on  the 
south-west,  through  Connellsville,  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Lat- 
robe  to  Blairsville  on  the  Kiskiminetas  or  Conemaugh  river. 

But  manifestly  the  Greensburg  trough — a distinct  basin 
in  itself,  and  of  growing  importance. — and  a large  jmrt  of  the 
Lisbon  basin  north  east  of  the  Youghiogheny  have  no  more 
title  to  recognition,  from  a commercial  standx)oint,  in  a dis- 
cussion of  the  Pittsburgh  district  than  the  basins  further 
east. 

And  in  like  manner  much  of  the  territory  west  from 
Pittsburgh  shares,  to  but  a limited  extent,  in  the  review  of 
a region  so  defined. 

It  has,  therefore  been  thought  best  to  review  generally 
that  portion  of  the  field  occupied  by  Allegheny,  Washing- 
ton and  Greene  counties,  with  X'oidions  of  western  West- 
moreland and  Fayette  tributary  to  the  Pittsburgh  trade, 
and  specifically  treat  in  some  detail  those  x'^ortions  of  this 
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territory  wliicli  have  thQPillshurghhedQX^osQdi,  accessible 
and  developed;  for  it  is  to  this  o-jfeat  coal  bed  alone  that  the 
region  owes  its  present  preeminence  as  a coal  producing 
district  , and  upon  whose  development  in  the  past  it  has 
laid  the  solid  foundation  for  its  wealth  and  prosperity  as  a 
manufacturing  centre. 

Pittsburgh  itself  can  hardly  be  geographically  described 
as  occupying  the  centre  of  tlie  coal  producing  portion  of 
the  area  just  defined  as  the  P ittsburgh  Coal  Region; 
but  from  its  preeminence  as  the  centre  of  extensive  river 
and  railwaj^  systems,  and  the  controlling  clearing  house  of 
the  regions’  wealtli,  it  can  be  certainly  regarded  as  the 
granary  of  the  district,  tlie  exposition  of  its  progress,  and 
the  chosen  avenue  for  the  distribution  of  its  many  products. 

Situated  at  the  junction  of  two  great  rivers — the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela — whose  combined  drainage  basin 
is  estimated  at  neaily  20,000  square  miles,  the  natural 
claims  for  precedence  over  the  other  important  towns  of 
the  district,  more  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  coal-producing 
area,  become  manifest. 

Through  her  internal  system  of  river  navigation,  she  has 
access  to  18  States  for  her  products.  She  is  but  150  miles 
from  the  great  chain  of  lakes  to  the  north-west,  and  but  a 
day’s  ride  (300-400  miles)  from  the  large  cities  of  the  eastern 
seaboard.  Here,  then,  is  potent  reason  for  designating 
Pittsburgh  as  the  chief  commercial  centre  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  and  from  within  her  limits,  rivers, 
streams,  and  railroads  diverge  to  carry  her  manufactures 
and  natural  products  to  far  distant  parts  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  estimated  population,  within  the  boundaries  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  City  in  1886,  is  about  300,000. 
Though  the  topography  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
three  great  rivers  meeting  here  is  seemingly  somewhat 
detrimental  to  the  growth  of  a great  city,  the  high  bluffs 
cut  out  by  erosion  and  flanking  the  city  on  three  sides,  give 
way,  once  their  summits  are  scaled,  to  a beautifully  rolling 
and  healthy  country,  with  fertile  soil,  and  ample  room  for 
a growing  community. 


d' InvilUers.']  Pittsburgh  coal  region,  chap.  ii. 
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The  magnificent  s\’stem  of  nadiral  transiiortation,  fnr- 
' nished  through  the  great  rivers  of  the  district,  is  amply 
augmented  by  a most  excellent  system  of  railroads,  all 
centering  in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  and  giving  the  twin 
cities  a far-reaching  intiuence  (wer  the  surrounding  comities, 
besides  a most  perfect  communication  with  the  outside 
world  generally.  Nature  indeed  seems  to  have  lavished 
her  choicest  gifts  upon  this  portion  of  south-western 
Pennsylvania,  giving  much  force  and  character  to  the  in- 
dustrial growth  of  the  region. 

Necessarily  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  this  busy  community,  and  bound  to  it  by  all 
the  links  that  Nature  and  Science  have  afforded,  feel  every 
impulse  of  activity  given  forth  by  the  many  mines,  mills, 
furnaces,  and  factories  which  dot  the  district  and  receive 
the  attention  of  its  iieople. 

River  Interests. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  first  cause  of  the  distinguished  in- 
dustrial iiosition  attained  by  this  portion  of  the  State  lies 
in  the  unrivaled  water  navigation  it  enjoys. 

Here  again  Nature’s  gifts  have  been  improved  by  man  ; 
and  constant  agitation,  not  altogether  barren  of  results, 
looks  to  still  greater  improvement  in  these  water  highways. 
As  it  is,  this  community  enjoys  an  extent  and  perfection  of 
inland  navigation  x'etliRps  without  a x>ai‘allel  in  the  world. 

The  system  of  slack-water  dams  along  the  Monongahela 
river  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  West  Virginia  line  has  rend- 
ered that  stream  navigable  for  its  entire  distance,  besides 
backing  water  a considerable  distance  uxi  its  main  tribu- 
tary— the  Youghiogheny  river — whose  dams  have  been 
unfortunately  allowed  to  disax^xiear. 

The  Allegheny  river  is  naturally  navigable  for  some  dis- 
tance, while  the  proxiosed  Herr’s  Island  dam  will  create  ad- 
ditional harborage  for  some  distance  north  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  Kiskiminetas  is  unnavigable,  the  old  State  canal  hav- 
ing been  vacated. 

The  Davis  Island  dam,  finished  in  1885,  and  built  across 
the  Ohio  river  a short  distance  below  Pittsburgh  “at  a cost 
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of  $800,000,  is  estimated  to  furnish  a pool  7'  deep  of  1.62 
square  miles,  sufficient  to  harbor  over  12,000  steamboats 
and  barges.  The  Jock  length  is  600  feet,  with  a width  of 
110  feet.  * * The  height  of  dam,  from  sill  to  crest,  is 

12  feet.  Backwater  will  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  first  dam 
in  the  Monongahela  river,  and  to  Glarrison  Ripple  on  the 
Allegheny,  in  front  of  the  United  States  Arsenal.” 

The  survey  upon  whicJi  organization  was  formed  for  the 
construction  of  slack- water  navigation  by  tlie  Monongahela 
Navigation  Company,  was  made  in  1838,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  W.  Milnor  Roberts,  with  Nathan  McDowell 
and  Robert  W.  Clarke  as  assistants. 

From  Pittsburgh  to  Brownsville  was  found  to  be  551- 
miles,  nearly,  and  the  ascent  a little  over  ‘33^  feet ; from 
Brownsville  to  the  Virginia  line  a little  over  35  miles,  ascent 
41  feet — totals  90|-  miles,  and  74|-  feet. 

It  was  finally  found  that  seven  dams  would  suffice  to 
bring  aboTit  all  desired  improvements.  Of  this  number, 
four  are  located  below  Brownsville  and  three  above. 

Of  the  former  set,  the  first  three  have  8-foot  lifts,  and 
Dam  No.  4 ten  feet.  The  last  three,  above  Brownsville, 
have  respectively  lifts  of  13|,  14,  and  16  feet. 

The  location  of  these  dams  is  as  follows  : 

No.  1,  a mile  above  Smithfield  Street  bridge,  atPittsbnrgh. 

No.  2,  at  Braddocks  Upper  Ripple,  10  miles  above  No.  1. 

No.  3,  at  Watson's  run,  2 miles  above'Elizabeth. 

No.  4,  Frey’s  shoals,  15  miles  above  Lock  No.  3 and  151- 
miles  below  Brownsville. 

No.  5,  Watkins’  bar,  2 miles  above  Brownsville. 

No.  6,  Rice’s  Landing,  10  miles  further  up. 

No.  7,  Jacob’s  creek  lower  riffle,  2 miles  below  Greens- 
boro’. 

From  Pittsburgh  to  Brownsville  the  ascent  of  the  river  is 
but  a little  ove?'  seven  inches  per  mile ; from  Brownsville 
to  the  State  line  it  is  oner  fourteen  inches^  and  from  the 
State  line  to  Morgantown  in  W.  Ya. — about  11  miles — it  is 
orer  seventeen  inches  per  mile,  showing  that  the  plane  of 
its  ascent  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  contraction 
of  its  channel  towards  its  sources. 
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The  following  description  of  the  method  of  constructing 
these  dams  is  of  interest 

The  dams  are  constructed  of  logs,  squaring  at  least  a foot, 
built  III)  perpendicularly  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  near 
the  water  level,  when  they  begin  to  slope  on  both  sides,  to 
the  comb,  after  the  manner  of  an  old-time  log  cabin.  They 
are  tied  together  by  cross  timbers  parallel  with  the  line  of 
the  river,  bolted  to  the  longitudinal  timbers  so  as  to  form  a 
net-work,  with  interstices  of  seven  by  nine  feet,  filled  with 
stone.  Their  breadth  at  the  base  is  about  65  feet;  their  depth 
below  the  slopes,  as  originally  built,  is  from  three  to  six 
feet,  though,  by  reason  of  breaches,  they  are  now  much 
deeper  in  places.  Dams  1 and  2 run  straight  across  the 
river.  No.  3 is  in  three  straight  lines  of  unequal  length — 
the  middle  one  280  feet,  the  other  two'  aggregating  about 
420  feet — the  middle  one  being  at  right  angles  with  the 
channel,  the  other  sloping  from  it  downwards  to  the"shores, 
about  22  feet  from  the  line  of  the  middle  part.  Dam  No.  4 
is  a segment  of  a circle — about  605  feet  in  length — curves 
up  stream,  having  a versed  sine  of  15  feet.  Dams  5 and  6 
are  also  segments  of  a circle,  wdth  the  convex  sides  up- 
wards, and  are  each  about  600  feet  long.  These,  by  reason 
of  their  increased  height,  13|-  and  14  feet,  hav'e  the  longest 
slopes  on  the  lower  sides.  The  others  slope  about  equally 
above  and  below — from  three  to  four  feet  of  slope  to  one 
foot  of  rise.  They  are  sheeted  above  with  double  courses 
of  oak  plank,  closely  laid,  five  inches  thick,  spiked  to  the 
timbers,  and  covered  with  gravel.  The  sheeting  below  is 
of  heavy  oak  timbers,  of  spars,  flattened  to  eight  inches, 
and  spiked  to  the  crib  timbers.  The  dams  are  further  se- 
cured at  their  ends  by  high,  strong  cribs  filled  with  stone, 
and  above  by  double  courses  of  heavy  sheet  piles,  driven 
vertically  into  the  bed  of  the  river  to  such  depth  as  to  be 
secure  anchorage  to  the  entire  structure.  In  some  cases, 
since  their  original  construction,  piles  have  been  driven  in 
below,  vertically,  and  above,  slopingly.  Dam  No.  7 will 
be  on  rock,  and  will  be  otherwise  fastened. 


History  of  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company. 
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The  locks  first  built  in  dams  1 and  2,  also  those  in  Nos. 
3 and  4,  are  100  by  50  feet  in  the  chambers,  between  the 
Eoints  or  mitres  of  the  a’ates  and  side  walls.  The  entire 

X < - 

length  of  the  walls  is  252  feet,  and  their  height  about  25 
feet.  They  are  10  and  12  feet  thick,  built  of  heavy  blocks 
of  dressed  stone,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement  and  securely 
clamped.  Except  those  of  No.  1 and  6,  which  have  rock 
bases,  they  are  built  upon  heavy  oak  timber  deeply  laid 
and  covered  with  heavy  oak  plank. 

Each  of  the  old  locks  contains  over  5,300  perches  of  stone. 
The  new  ones  have  proportionately  more.  These  are  250 
feet  by  56  feet  in  the  chambers,  built  in  other  respects  as 
were  the  old  ones.  The  locks  in  Nos.  5 and  6*  are  of  the 
size  in  the  old  ones  in  Nos.  1 and  2.  All  the  locks  are 
guarded  by  substantial  cribs  and  fenders,  above,  below,  and 
at  their  sides.  They  are  constructed  so  as  to  allow  at  least 
five  feet  of  wuter  above  the  mitre  sills,  against  which  the 
gates  close  at  their  lower  entrances.  The  locks  are  floored 
with  heavy  longitudinal  timbers,  covered  with  heavy  plank, 
well  siiiked. 

% Since  the  works  were  first  pat  in  operation,  ex- 

perience and  skill  have  taught  great  improvements  in  the 
modes  of  erniitying  and  filling  the  locks,  and  of  working 
the  gates.  The  objects  were  speed,  ease  and  security.  At 
first  the  water  was  let  in  and  discharged  by  sluices  in  the 
lock  walls  and  tioors  of  the  chambers,  and  the  gates  were 
worked  b^'  rollers  at  their  bottoms,  running  upon  arcs  of 
iron  railways,  and  moved  by  sheaves,  chains  and  crabs. 
The  Avater  is  now  let  in  and  out  by  series  of  wicket  gates  at 
the  lower  ends  of  the  gates,  fitting  closely  and  worked  by 
rods  and  levers.  The  gates — their  tojis  Avorking  in  Aving 
journals,  securely  fastened  to  the  aagiIIs.  and  their  feet  on 
jfivots — are  Avorked  by  capstans  on  the  Avails,  with  chains 
and  heavy  Avooden  spars  or  levers. 

The  company  met  Avith  many  vicissitudes  since  their  or- 
ganization, such  as  floods,  failure  of  subscriptions,  etc., 
Avhich  culminated  about  1842,  Avhen  the  Avhole  x^^ject  be- 


*No.  7 had  not  yet  been  structed  at  time  of  writing  this  history. 
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came  a “mortification  to  its  friends  and  |iroiectors,  and  a 
nuisance  to  tlie  navigation.” 

In  1847,  the  construction  account  liad  swelled  to  $517,- 
225,  and  only  the  first  four  dams  had  been  built.  At  the 
end  of  1847,  the  company  was  $270,000  in  debt.  But  be- 
fore the  work  had  been  completed  to  Brownsville,  the  Balt. 
& Ohio  Railroad  had  been  made  to  Cumberland,  75  miles 
distant,  over  a fine  road,  on  which  were  “first  class  accom- 
modations for  man  and  beast.”  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
did  not  reach  Pittsburgh  until  1852.  Here  were  eight  years 
of  a glorious  harvest  for  the  Slackwater,  and  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  National  road.  It  taxed  the  road’s  capaci- 
ties to  the  utmost  extent.  It  was  literally  crowded  with 
stage  coaches  and  wagons.  In  1850,  the  Navigation  carried 
18,379  stage  passengers,  and  in  each  of’tlie  three  preceding 
years  a greater  number. 

Prom  1845  to  1847,  the  revenues  had  almost  doubled.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  tolls  from  freights  and  iiassengers  con- 
tinued about  the  same  for  many  years,  such  was  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  coal  trade,  that  at  the  end  of  1853,  a large  amount 
of  the  indebtedness  ivas  paid  ; and,  but  for  new  debts  in- 
curred in  1850,  for  some  additional  rights  ($2,000),  and  a 
second  lock  at  Dam  No.  1 ($56,800),  and  in  1853-  4,  another 
lock  at  Dam  No.  2,  costing  about  $50,000,  rendered  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  increased  coal  trade,  and  the  ex- 
tension above  Brownsville,  the  company  could  have  been 
free  from  debt.  The  toll  on  coal  over  the  entire  Navigation 
was  $2.91  per  1,000  bushels.  At  present  the  rate  for  simi- 
lar service  between  Brownsville  and  Pittsburgh  is  90  cents 
per  1,000  bushels  for  each  lock,  or  $3.60  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance. The  stock  was  doubled  in  1848  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  improvements  above  Brownsville,  and  in  1854 
contracts  were  let  for  constructing  Dams  Nos.  5 and  6. 
Their  cost,  including  the  raising  of  Dam  No.  4,  was  nearly 
$200,000. 

When  the  Slackwater  of  the  Youghiogheny  was  being 
constructed,  large  expectations  were  indulged  in  as  to  its 
auxiliary  influence.  They  were  not  realized.  'Whether 
from  defectiveness  of  construction,  or  from  miscalculation 
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of  the  pOwei\  of;  xlie  .Moods' and‘-iee  =in  that  river,  the 
locks  and  dams  upon  it — two  carrying  the  Navigation  to 
West  Newton,  eighteen  miles — were  of  short  duration. 
They  lasted  for  only  fourteen  years,  with  long  intervals  of 
uselessness  for  lack  of  repair ; and  the  great  ice  Hood  of 
January,  1865,  put  an  end  to  them.  They  are  now  in  ruin, 
and  the  charter  of  the  company  extinct. 

In  a large  measure,  the  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Mon- 
ongahela  district  are  but  the  totals  of  tonnage  shown  by  the 
Monongahela  Navigation  Co.  It  is  true  that  no  small  per- 
centage of  the  business  of  to-day  is  carried  away  by  the 
various  railroads  which  extend  through  this  region.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  at  the  business  of  these  lines  of  traffic  ; 
owing  first  to  the  difficulty  of  geographically  defining  the 
limits  of  the  Pittsbui'gh  coal  region ; and  second,  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  such  separate  statistics  from  the  var- 
ious companies,  with  such  accuracy  as  would  furnish  a 
close  approximation  to  the  truth  concerning  the  immense 
tonnage  of  this  region. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  following  table,  kindly  fur- 
nished by  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company,  Avill  be 
of  great  interest  and  value  as  giving,  1st,  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  vast  capacity  of  the  slack-water  navigation  ex- 
isting along  the  Monongahela  river  ; 2nd.  A concise  and 
yet  detailed  account  of  the  business  of  the  various  pools, 
and  the  rate  of  increase  in  shipments  at  different  periods 
of  time,  and  finalljg  3rd,  a clear  exposition  of  the  productive- 
ness of  this  splendid  coal  field,  with  a full  understanding 
that  the  totals  represent  solely  the  river  trade,  or  that  car- 
ried through  the  locks  of  the  Navigation  Company,  and 
entirely  distinct  from  the  tonnage  of  the  various  railroads. 

No  account  is  taken  of  passengers  and  general  merchan- 
dise business. 
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Shipments  of  coal  through  the  Monongahela  Navigation 
Compaiuf  s locks,  since  November  11,  ISk’i- 


Tear. 

Pools. 

Totals  In 
bushels. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  .3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

1844,  . . 

737,150 

737,150 

1845,  . . 

. . 

2,527,879 

1,328,604 

314,342 

434,360 

4,605.185 

1846,  . 

3,167,528 

3,091,639 

767,708 

752,036 

7,778,911 

1847,  . . 

3,377,703 

4,188,258 

1,227,201 

851 , 965 

9,645,127 

1848,  . . 

3, 536, 761 

3,986,643 

1,436,666 

859,291 

9,819,361 

1849,  . . 

2,944,044 

4,420,347 

1 ,43-4,723 

909,393 

9,708,507 

1850,  . . 

3,988,200 

5,540,170 

1,862,548 

906,749 

' 12,297,967 

1851,  . . 

4,105,624 

5,846,168 

1,769,302 

800,134 

12,521,228 

1852,  . . 

4,797,704 

7,188,539 

1,736,622 

907,976 

14,630,841 

5,372,732 

7,325,062 

2,015.250 

1,003,323 

15,716,367 

1854,  . . 

4,756,263 

9,251,532 

2,006,633 

1,317,518 

17,331,946 

1855,  . . 

6,829,282 

11,485,072 

2,633,555 

1,286,100 

22,234,009 

tl856,  . 

3.910,978 

3,213,740 

1,031,613 

427,764 

8,584,095 

1857,  . . 

7,859,775 

17,255,226 

2,731,959 

1.126,636 

28,973,596 

18o8,  • • 

7,082,600 

15,143,868 

2,500,025 

970,176 

25,696,669 

1859,  . . 

7,591,500 

15,732,845 

3,469,137 

1,493,189 

28,286,671 

1860,  . . 

10.550,384 

20,861.200 

4,878,704 

1,603,344 

54,100 

37,947,732 

1861,  . . 

4,483,717 

11,495,900 

3,595,705 

1,290,400 

20,865,722 

1862,  . . 

4,801,856 

10,094,100 

2,739,500 

948,500 

18,583,956 

1863,  . . 

5,935,392 

14,182,600 

4,481,810 

1,844,450 

. , . . 

26,444,252 

1864,  . . 

7,202,175 

18,415,700 

6,549,700 

2,903,342 

35,070,917 

1865,  . , 

8,013,692 

19,132,400 

8,915,600 

3,402,200 

58,900 

39,522,792 

1866,  . . 

8,813,200 

23,064,500 

7,577,600 

3,059,100 

100,900 

42,615,300 

1867,  . . 

6,139,200 

16,075,200 

5,555,200 

2,274,900 

28,200 

30,072,700 

1868,  . . 

8,796,400 

23,802,700 

7,022,600 

5,072,500 

9,800 

45,301,000 

1869,  . . 

8,868,900 

29,129,800 

8,988,400 

5,501,900 

23,600 

52,512,600 

1870,  . . 

8,070,700 

32. 132,000 

10,012,400 

7.361,300 

20,000 

57,596,400 

1871,  , 

6,966,200 

27,348,700 

8,300,400 

6,006,000 

48,621,300 

1872,  . . 

8,989,000 

28,614,500 

9,176,000 

7,429,300 

54,208,800 

1873,  . . 

7,781,600 

27,316,150 

9,710,645 

10,305,100 

55,113,495 

1874,  . . 

9,113,500 

33,516,700 

11,440,800 

1 11,810,700 

65,881,700 

1875,  . . 

9,200,300 

31,729,900 

7,911,900 

1 12,566,900 

61,409,000 

1876,  . . 

8,913,300 

28,489,300 

11,367,200 

1 13,625,200 

62,395,000 

1877,  . . 

12,452,700 

34,763,100 

11,056,800 

j 14,430,200 

72,702,800 

1878,  . . 

12,237,465 

34,263,450 

11,336,100 

12,101,240 

69,938,255 

1879,  . . 

9,526,500 

29,686,400 

9,147,700 

1 13,654,700 

62,015.300 

1880,  , . 

10,319,100 

40,443,450 

15,306,300 

1 17,979,500 

84,048,350 

1881,  . . 

8,713,260 

47,944,500 

14,148,800 

1 15,448,100 

86,254,660 

1882,  . , 

11,343,700 

49,888,700 

18,606,700 

1 21,595,600 

101,434,700 

1883,  . . 

11,624,500 

58,208,300 

18,151,400 

1 20,503,600 

108,487,800 

1884,  . . 

10,482,100 

31,218,000 

17,619,200 

1 19.920,800 

29,000 

79,269,100 

1885,  . . 

11,462,450 

34,219,200 

15,677,300 

1 21,085,100 

15,000 

82,459,050 

Totals  in  bushels. 

303,387,014 

871,034,463 

286,811,748 

267,770,586 

336,500 

1 1,729,340,311 

♦Totals  In  tons 

• 

11,535,628 

33,119,181 

10,905,388 

10,181,391 

1 

1 12,795 

1 

[ 65,754,384 

tDisastrous  flood. 

*Estimating  1 ton  equal  to  26.3  bushels. 


Allowing  an  average  of  about  100,000  bushels  of  coal  to 
the  acre,  these  totals  represent  a depletion  of  nearly  17,300 
acres,  tributary  to  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Co's,  slack- 
water  system,  not  estimating  the  additional  tonnage  of 
mines  shipping  solely  by  railroad  or  the  product  of  the 
many  country  pits  contiguous.  The  slight  tonnage  from 
Pool  No.  5 is  rather  noticeable,  for  though  this  pool  is  short, 
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and  tlie  Pittsburgli  coal  partly  under  water  level,  the  qnal 
ity  of  the  coal  is  excellent;  the  bed  holds  a splendid  thick- 
ness, and  is  readily  accessible.  It  is  true,  however,  that  all 
the  coal  south  of  Brownsville  becomes  much  softer  and 
therefore  is  less  desirable  for  shipment  to  distant  points. 
For  13  years  (1871-1884)  there  have  been  no  shipments  from 
this  pool  by  river,  and  in  1884-85  the  total  amount  shipped 
is  quite  insigniticant— only  J-i.1^,000  hushels  {1673  tons.) 

A comparison  of  the  returns  of  the  various  ])Ools  shows 
some  intei'esting  facts,  fairly  indicative  of  the  coal  trade 
of  the  region  during  the  jiast  half  century. 

The  magnitude  of  tonnage  in  1885  as  compared  with  1845 
is  of  course  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  table.  A trille 
over  4-|-  millions  bushels  were  shipped  from  the  four  pools 
then  in  operation,  as  against  80  odd  millions  of  bushels  in 
1885. 

And  this  contrast  Avill  be  more  striking  if  we  compare 
the  early  output  with  that  reached  in  1883  (over  one  hun- 
dred ndllions) — prior  to  the  general  introduction  of  natural 
gas. 

Betweeii  1845  and  1885  there  is  an  average  increased  ship- 
ment shown  of  about  2 million  bushels  per  year.  This 
average  increase,  however,  is  not  indicated  by  the  yearly  re- 
turns of  the  various  pools.  For  instance,  in  1855  the  total 
was  22  millions  (dealing  in  round  numbers)  ; and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  only  84-  millions.  But  the  decrease  must  hai'e 
lieen  almost  entirely  due  to  the  disastrous  Hood  of  ’56, 
which  swept  away  200  feet  of  dam  No.  2 ; for  in  the  four 
succeetling  years,  the  tonnage  was  steadily  increased  until 
1860,  Avhen  it  amounted  to  38  million  bushels. 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  the  output  varied  consid- 
erably from  year  to  jmar  ; l)ut  barring  another  serious  set- 
back in  1867 — another  year  of  disaster  froniAvater  and  ice — 
when  the  decrease  was  over  10  million  bushels,  the  average 
gain  was  steadily  maintained  until  1883  which  records  the 
zenitli  of  shipments,  lOS  milllonbusJiels  or If-lmilUon  tons. 

Since  that  time,  the  depression  of  the  coal  mining  indus- 
try in  the  Pittslmrgh  district,  due  to  the  general  application 
of  natural  gas  for  domestic  as  well  as  industrial  purposes  has 
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caused  a curtailment  of  over  20  million  tons  in  the  yearly 
production. 

That  the  displacement  of  coal  by  the  use  of  the  new  fuel, 
which  is  rapidly  growing  into  favor,  may  be  more  thor- 
onghly  understood,  a little  digression  from  the  discussion 
of  the  Monongahela  Navigation  .table  seems  warranted,  es- 
pecially as  tliis  new  factor  in  the  economics  of  the  region 
has  largely  militated  against  the  increased  development  of 
the  coal  industries. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Gillespie,  of  the  Philadelphia  Company,  in  the 
American.  Manufacturer  of  August  IH,  '80,  e.stimates  the 
daily  displacement  of  coal  by  natural  gas  in  Pittsburgh 
alone  at  20,000  tons  and  estimates  that  there  Avere  from 
15,000  to  18,000  tons  of  coal  used  in  Pittsl)urgh  at  the  time 
gas  was  first  introduced.  A bushel  of  this  coal  Aveighs 
85^  lbs.,  and  as  there  are  26-jfig  bushels  to  the  ton,  18,000 
tons  of  coal  is  equivalent  to  478,682  bushels. 

Mr.  George  H.  Thurston  in  his  book  on  “Pittsburgh's 
Progress,  Industries,  and  Resources"  leA'ieAvs  the  increas- 
ing favor  of  this  fuel  someAvhat  as  folloAvs  : 

“Although  natural  gas  Avas  first  practically  applied  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1875-0,  yet  its  general  adoiition  as  the 

fuel  of  the  future  dates  back  only  to  July,  1884.  the  formation 
of  the  Philadeliihia  Comj)any. 

At  this  date'(1886)  3000  families,  84  iron  and  steel  mills. 
60  glass  factories,  and  300  smaller  factories  and  hotels,  are 
using  for  their  fuel  gas  obtained  and  distributed  through 
the  j)ipes  of  this  one  company,"^  of  Avhich  there  is  at  present 
laid  886  miles.  Of  this,  06  miles  are  Avithin  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  Of  this  pipe  50,000  feet,  or  nearly  10  miles,  is 
24  inches  in  diameter  ; 87,000  feet,  or  over  7 miles,  20  inches 
in  diameter;  29,000  feet,  or  nearly  0 miles,  16  inches  in 
diameter;  59,000  feet,  or  over  11  miles,  18 inches  in  diame- 
ter; about  14  miles,  8 inches  in  diameter.  * * Already, 
it  is  claimed,  there  has  been  effected  a saving  of  40  per  cent, 
in  the  fuel  cost  of  manufacturing. 

* These  estimates  of  course,  do  not  take  into  account  the  business  of  various 
other  gas  companies,  which  would  largely  swell  the  figures  given  by  Mr. 
Thurston. 
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To  return  once  more  to  tlie  IN'avigation  Company’s  table, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  general  business  condition  of 
the  country  has  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
duction totals,  except  during  tlie  latter  years  of  natural  gas 
consumption.  From  1868,  Avhen  the  output  was  45  mil- 
lions, the  statistics  record  an  uninterrupted  and  steady  in- 
crease annually,  except  in  years  of  financial  trouble,  or 
more  correctly  speaking,  when  the  effects  of  those  troubles 
were  being  felt  throughout  the  country. 

Thus  the  heavy  decreases  since  that  iieriod  were  in  the 
years  1871,  ’78,  and  ’84. 

On  the  same  principle  the  largest  relative  outputs  were 
made  in  the  years  of  prosperitj"  and  business  activity,  1870, 
’77.  and  ’83.  The  total  output  iu  these  40  years,  was  17 hun- 
dred millions  of  biLshels,  moved  by  water  alone. 

Of  this  number  50  per  cent,  has  been  furnished  by  Pool 
K'o.  2.  The  output  of  tliis  pool  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant factor  in  the  statistics,  and  its  record  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  furnished  by  all  together.  In  1845  its  output 
was  one-half  of  that  furnished  by  ISTo.  1 ; in  1855  it  Avas 
twice  as  much,  and  in  1866  nearly  three  times  as  much  ; in 
1880  it  Avas  four  times  as  much  ; in  1883  five  times  as  much. 
But  as  the  loss  from  the  entire  region  during  the  last  3 
years  has  come  solely  from  this  No.  2 i)ool,  the  ratio  in 
1885,  as  compared  Avith  No.  1,  is  again  down  to  tliree  times 
the  latter’s  production. 

The  record  of  Pool  No.  1 has  been  the  most  regular  of 
all.  Starting  in  1845,  with  an  output  of  2g-  millions,  it  in- 
creased gradually  until  1880,  Avhen  10  million  bushels  came 
from  Avithin  its  boundaries.  This  has  been  about  its  average 
production  ever  since,  never  getting  higher  than  12|-  mil- 
lions (1877)  nor  beloAv  5 millions  during  the  past  26  years. 
It  lias  furnished  since  its  infancy  just  about  one  fifth  or  20 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  shipments. 

Nothing  but  the  average  increase  is  noticeable  in  the 
records  of  Pool  No.  3 until  1870,  Avhen  its  production 
amounted  to  10  million  bushels,  and  for  the  first  time  ex- 
ceeded the  output  of  No.  1. 

The  following  10  years,  from  1870  to  1880,  the  output  of 
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these  two  pools  was  almost  identical ; but  since  1880  the 
production  has  all  favored  No.  3 pool,  no  doubt  lai-gely 
curtailed  and  shipped  by  the  railroad  and  not  appearing 
therefore  in  the  table. 

In  1883  its  production  was  quite  double  that  of  1879  ; it 
has  furnished  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production, 
and  this  is  a fair  average  during  the  past  15  years. 

The  same  comparisons  can  be  made  with  the  progress  of 
Pool  No.  4 relative  to  No.  3 as  has  just  been  made  between 
Nos.  3 and  1.  In  fact  the  ratio  of  gain  in  this  pool  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  of  the  others,  as  its  production  now  is 
more  than  30  times  as  great  as  when  it  was  newly  built, 
and  fully  3 times  as  great  as  in  1870.  The  other  pools  show 
only  partial  gains  during  the  latter  period. 

Its  production  last  year  (1885)  was  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  as  against  18  per  cent,  for  No.  3,  12  per  cent,  for  No. 
1,  and  42  per  cent,  for  No.  2.  In  its  total  output,  however, 
it  has  furnished  less  coal  than  any  of  the  other  pools,  and 
about  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  But  this  fact  is  due 
largely  to  curtailment  from  1850  to  1869,  when  its  net  in- 
crease was  very  small. 

During  this  period  the  severe  flood  of  1865  took  jdace, 
obliterating  the  Yonghiogheny  river  works  (which  have 
never  been  rebuilt)  and  damaging  Lock  No.  4.  Judging, 
therefore,  from  the  statistics,  as  well  as  from  the  well  known 
depletion  of  a large  part  of  the  “river  coal”  in  the  lower 
pools,  it  would  seem  that  No.  4 promises  to  be  the  large 
producer  in  the  future,  once  that  its  coal  is  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  that  No.  5 will  in  a measure  come  in  for  its 
share  of  increase. 

Nos.  1 and  2 have  fairly  reached  their  limits  as  produc- 
ers, while  No.  3 will  do  better  in  the  future. 

Since  1873  the  shipments  of  coke  through  the  locks  of 
the  Navigation  Company  have  amounted  to  54,377,816 
bushels,  up  to  1886.  The  following  tabular  statement  was 
also  furnished  by  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company: 
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Colie  Shipments  f rom  the  Monongahela  River. 


Years. 

Pool  No.  1. 

Pool  No.  2. 

Pool  No.  6. 

Total. 

1873, 

3,163,500 

Bushels. 

3,163,500 

1874, 

1,939,500 

1,939,500 

1875,  

2,298,500 

2,298,500 

1876,  

6,086,000 

6,086,000 

1877,  

1,829,668 

4,948,450 

6,778,118 

1878,  

1,921,300 

4,680,200 

285,500 

6,887,000 

1879, 

914,600 

2,507,600 

160,500 

3,572,700 

1880, 

2,063,500 

2,871,800 

393,500 

5,328,800 

1881, 

134,500 

3,330,0U0 

316,200 

3,780,700 

1882,  

1,109,600 

3,524,000 

100,000 

4,733,600 

1883, 

1,201,589 

2,706,000 

3,907,589 

1884,  

492,752 

1,945,000 

2,437,752 

1885 

966,057 

2,498,000 

3,464,057 

10,633,566 

42,498,550 

1,245,700 

54,377,816 

The  totals  shown  in  the  first  and  second  coliinms,  from 
Pools  Nos.  1 and  2,  are  mainly  shipments  by  railroad  from 
the  Connellsville  basin  to  points  in  those  pools  and  re- 
loaded into  barges  for  distribution  in  the  south-west.  The 
shipments  from  Pool  No.  6 have  altogether  ceased,  owing 
to  the  abandonment  of  ovens  there. 

By  this  system  of  improvement,  millions  of  tons  of  coal, 
coke,  iron,  and  general  merchandise  have  found  their  way  to 
the  outside  world  since  1844. 

The  Pittsburgh  steamboat  is  a specially  constructed  craft, 
designed  to  navigate  these  comparatively  narrow  and  shal- 
low rivers.  The  transport  service  or  towing”  of  these 
steamers  is  quite  unique,  and  as  a consequence,  Pittsburgh 
counts  steamboat-building  a leading  feature  of  her  many 
industries. 

The  river  trade  originating  in  this  district  requires  from 
12, 6 to  1.60  of  these  steamboats,  some  of  them  costingas  high 
as  $100,000. 

They  are  perhaps  more  largely  used  in  the  transportation 
of  coal  than  anything  else.  Several  thousand  barges  and 
coal  boats  are  owned  by  the  different  mining  companies 
along  the  rivers,  and  used  in  the  transportation  of  their  coal 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  By  lashing  these  boats  and 
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barges  firmly  together  in  fleets  to  the  front  of  the  steam- 
boat, cargoes  of  20,000  tons  can  be  taken  by  a single  vessel, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  readily  this  immense  fleet  can  be 
moved. 

Voyages  of  4,000  miles  are  quite  common,  and  the  farthest 
recorded  trip  of  a Pittsburgh  steamer  is  to  Cow  Island,  on 
the  Upper  Missouri,  4.300  miles  distant. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  for  1884  states  that 
there  are  no  records,  by  public  authority,  of  the  boats  and 
flats  used  in  the  river  trade.  The  tonnage  of  Pittsburgh 
embraces  at  least  2,000  barges,  1,200  boats  and  900  “flats,” 
and  their  money  value  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which,  added  to  the  steam  fleet,  makes  a 
total  investment  of  $9,740,000.  The  estimate  is  a moderate 
one,  since  we  have  included  among  “barges”  what  are 
termed  “ model  barges.”  These  have  a hull  modeled  like 
that  of  a Western  steamboat  and  a continuous  inclosed  deck 
house.  Their  carrying  capacity  is  from  600  to  1,000  tons, 
and  their  cost  from  $8,000  to  $12,000.  Sixty  model  barges 
are  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  pig  iron,  steel  rails, 
ores  and  general  manufacture.  They  moved  80,000  tons 
from  Pittsburgh  to  southern  and  western  ports,  bringing 
back  over  50,000  tons  during  the  year. 

“The  steamers  engaged  in  transporting  coal  are  con- 
structed solely  with  regard  to  power.  They  are  all  stern- 
wheelers,  and  a highly  curious  feature  of  their  construction 
is  their  steering  apparatus,  consisting  in  the  largest  boats 
of  five  rudders,  all  geared  together  for  simultaneous  move- 
ment. The  engines  in  the  largest  class  have  two  cylinders 
of  thirty  inches  in  diameter  and  twelve  feet  stroke.  They 
operate  upon  a huge  iron  shaft,  forty  feet  long,  and  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter.” 

Railioay  System. 

Three  trunk  lines  compete  to  the  advantage  of  the  city  in 
the  moving  of  all  classes  of  freight  and  merchandise.  These 
are,  1st,  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  ; 2d,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  ; 3d,  the  Vanderbilt  system  of  lines. 

The  Pennsylvania  operates  iiot  only  its  main  line  from 
New  York,  with  its  branches,  the  West  Penn,  the  Motion- 
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galiela  Division,  and  the  Sontli  Western  Pennsjdvania,  but 
also  the  Pennsylvania  Company’s  lines,  namely  ; the  Pitts- 
bnro-h,  Fort  Wayne  & Chicago,  the  Cleveland  & Pittsburgh, 
Erie  & Pittsbiu'gh,  as  well  as  the  Allegheny  Valley  rail- 
road, directed  to  the  north  and  north-west.  Bifurcating 
with  these  at  Pittsburgh  is  the  Panhandle  system,  whose 
objective  points  lie  west  and  southwest. 

The  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad  has  a complete  range  of 
lines  to  the  Lake  ports  via  the  Pittsburgh  & Western,  and 
Pittsburgh.  Cleveland  & Toledo,  and  another  the  Streets 
Run  route  and  Wheeling  to  the  west  and  south. 

The  Lake  Erie  railroad,  of  the  Vanderbilt  system,  sup- 
plies connections  for  the  last  two  trunk  lines  named,  and 
taps  the  valuable  coke  region  l)y  its  own  offshoot,  the 
Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  and  Yonghiogheny  railroad,  pro- 
jected still  further  eastwardly. 

All  of  these  roads  have  branch  lines  or  “feeders”  upon 
which  a huge  yearly  tonnage  either  originates  or  is  moved 
in  addition  to  what  traffic  directly  arises  from  the  industries 
of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
figures  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  the  immense  Imsiness 
of  this  section  of  the  State.  These  I'oads  Avould  not  exist 
unless  the  demands  of  the  region  which  called  them  into  ex- 
istence were  sufficient  to  maintain  them  successfuily.  Still 
the  following  extracts  from  the  census  report  of  1880  will 
serve  to  give  some  conception  of  the  business  accruing  from 
the  several  counties  tlirough  which  the  four  western  arteries 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  ]>ass,  viz:  the  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne  & Chicago,  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  & St. 
Louis,  the  Cleveland  & Pittsburgh,  and  the  Erie  & Pittsburgh. 
These  totals  show  “ that  along  these  four  main  branches 
alone  there  was  a population  of  4,268,919  inhabitants;  a 
cash  value  of  farms  of  $1,221,383,473  ; a cash  value  of  farm 
products,  annually,  $189,634,059  ; a cash  value  of  livestock, 
$113,612,804.  There  were  also  27,764  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, which  consumed  materials  to  the  value  of  $489,- 
771  72,  and  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $577,- 
995,091.”* 


*Thurston  in  “Pittsburgh’s  Progress,  Industries  and  Resources.” 
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No  doubt  a similar  comiDilation  of  the  resources  of  the 
lilies  east  of  and  centering  in  Pittsburgh  would  be  quite 
as  strilcing  in  its  results.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
railway  tonnage  of  Pittsburgh  per  annum  amounts  to 
over  t\vent3^-two  million  tons,  strictly  local  business,  and 
not  taking  account  of  through  freights. 

The  Coal  Industry. 

The  wonderful  prosperity"  of  Pittsburgh  as  a manufactur- 
ing centre  is  chielly  due  to  its  possession  of  a magnificent 
coal  bed,  unexcelled  in  quality  for  gas,  steam  and  domestic 
purposes. 

The  area  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  world  is  estimated  at  over 

260.000  square  miles,  of  which  the  United  States  contain 

192.000  square  miles,  or  74  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  area. 
The  bituminous  coal  field  of  Pennsylvania,  which  underlies 
the  western  portion  of  the  State,  and  by  which  Pittsburgh 
is  surrounded,  is  estimated  to  contain  14,000  square  miles. 
It  is  not,  however,  from  the  mere  matter  of  area  in  square 
miles  that  the  value  of  a coal  deposit  is  to  be  estimated,  nor 
the  success  of  a coal  trade  builded  upon  ; the  essential  re- 
quirements are  : 

1st.  Good  quality  of  the  coal. 

2d.  Thickness  and  regularity  of  the  bed,  and  its  accessi- 
bility. 

3d.  Cheapness  and  sufficiency  of  transportation  to  mar- 
ket. 

The  Pittsburgh  bed  eminently  combines  these  require- 
ments. The  commercial  portion  of  the  seam  is  from  5^  to  9 
feet  thick,  and  the  coal,  so  all  testimony  combines  to  estab- 
lish, is  of  the  best  bituminous  quality  for  the  generation  of 
steam,  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  for  household  use. 

As  to  the  second  requirement,  mining  here  requires  no 
outlay  whatever,  or  only  an  insignificant  sum,  since  the 
coal  seam  crops  out  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  and  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  the  investment  being  simply  that  for 
transportation  facilities  from  mines  to  market.  The  char- 
acter of  the  coal,  too,  is  of  such  consistency  as  to  stand 
the  necessary  handling  for  its  being  marketed  withot  hav- 
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ing  its  value  apjireciably  impaired  by  cnisbing,  and  yet  per- 
mits its  mining  with  the  nse  of  but  little,  if  any,  explo- 
sives. 

The  last  requirement,  namely,  “ cheapness  and  sufficiency 
of  transiiortation  to  market,”  is  almost  patent  from  what 
has  already  been  stated  of  the  river  and  railway  transpor- 
tation. Suffice  it  here  to  say,  tliat  through  her  rivers, 
Pittsburgh  has  the  cheapest  known  transport  service  in  the 
world. 

In  1884  the  coal  output  of  the  United  States  was,  in 
round  numbers,  96,000,000  tons,  of  which  quantity  Penn- 
sylvania furnished  32,000,000  tons  anthracite,  and  24, 000,- 
000  tons  bituminous,  of  which  bituminous  coal  the  counties 
of  Allegheny,  Washington,  Fayette  and  Westmoreland 
output  13,000,000  tons,  which  is  54  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  bitnminons  coal  furnished  by  the  State,  and  20 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  furnished  by  the  United  States. 

Nearly  one-third  of  these  thirteen  million  of  tons  was 
turned  into  coke  in  the  12,000  coke  ovens  that  dot  the  Mo- 
nongahela  and  T'onghiogheny  valleys.  The  coal  shipped 
east  in  1884  amounted  to  over  ], 600, 000  tons,  being  for  the 
largest  part  used  in  gas  making.  Shipped  by  river  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  etc., 
Avere  about  4,400,000  tons,  the  balance  remaining  being  di- 
vided among  local  consumers  and  the  Lake  ports. 

As  a rule,  all  Pittsburgh  coal  shipiied  by  rail  a greater 
distance  than  50  miles  is  for  use  exclusively  in  the  manu- 
factnre  of  gas,  while  that  shipped  by  water  can  be  conveyed 
2000  miles  and  used  for  all  the  different  purposes  of  fuel 
as  well  as  that  of  illnmination.  As  a curiosity  in  the  prob- 
lem of  cheap  transportation,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  some 
of  the  coal  shipped  down  the  Ohio  is  loaded  on  board  cars 
at  Cincinnati  and  thus  taken  to  gas  works  as  far  distant  as 
Michigan.  The  gas  which  illumines  the  cities  of  London, 
Windsor  and  St.  Catharines,  in  Ontario  ; Chicago,  Detroit, 
East  Saginaw,  Port  Huron,  Marquette,  Milwaukee,  etc.,  is 
largely  made  from  Pittsburgh  coal,  reshipped  from  Erie, 
Cleveland  and  Ashtabula. 

The  increase  in  the  jiroduct  of  the  mines  from  1870  to 
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1884  was  nearly  300  per  cent.,  and  the  price  of  coal  in  these 
year's  declined  more  than  the  price  of  the  labor  necessary  to 
produce  it. 

As  it  is  Pittsburgh’s  relation  to  the  coal  interest  of  the 
district  and  rather  than  with  her  iron,  glass,  coke, 

and  natural  gas  interests  that  this  report  mainly  deals,  no 
apology  is  needed  for  the  following  extracts  from  Prof. 
Lesley's  paper  on  the  “Geology  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Region.”* 

“ The  prime  factors  in  the  quality  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
are: — 1.  The  low  percentage  of  ash.  2.  The  small  amount 
of  pyrites.  3.  The  excellence  of  the  coke  made  from  it. 
The  ash  varies  between  3 and  o per  cent.,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 8 jaer  cent.  The  sulphur  iu  analysis  ranges  at  below 
1 per  cent,  rising  however  occasionally  to  2 or  3 per  cent, 
in  hard  siiecimens.  The  coal  contains  from  30  to  35  iier 
cent,  of  volatile  matter.  AVlien  coked,  alloiving  for  waste, 
something  over  one-half  its  weight  remains  as  a silvery, 
ringing,  tough,  and  pure  coke,  iDreferable  to  any  coke  made 
from  the  coals  of  the  southern  and  western  States,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  sulphur,  but  partly  on  account 
of  some  obscurely  understood  internal  constitution  of  the 
coke,  giving  that  special  hardness  adapted  for  holding  up, 
the  burden  in  a high  stack  'furnace.  * * * * 

“ The  exhaustion  of  the  mineral  coal  of  the  region  is  a 
practical  impossibility.  Every  cubic  yard  of  coal  ina}'  be 
taken  as  a ton.  Every  square  mile  of  a horizontal  coal-bed 
may  be  said  to  yield  a million  tons  to  every  foot  of  coal-bed 
— that  is,  for  a ten-foot  bed,  10,000,000  tons  ; or,  allowing 
one-half  for  waste,  5,000,000  tons.  The  Pittsburgh  region 
has  an  outspread  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal-bed  50  miles  long 
by  50  miles  wide  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  this  area,  the  bed  is  2 or  3 feet  thick, 
increasing  in  thickness  eastward  and  southward  to  6'  of 
good  coal  at  Pittsburgh,  10'  up  the  Monongahela,  and  12' 
up  the  Youghiogheny.  AVhat  the  thickness  of  the  bed  may 
be  underneath  the  uplands  of  AVashington  and  Greene 


* Read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  at  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting,  February,  1886. 
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counties  we  noiv  know  by  the  new  gas-wells.  It  maintains 
its  thickness  in  that  direction.  An  average  of  8 feet  for  the 
whole  region  looks  like  a fair  one.  This  gives  8, ()()(), 000  tons 
to  the  square  mile,  and  there  are  2500  square  miles.  Allow- 
ing one-half  of  the  area  to  be  interval,  separating  outcrops, 
we  have  then  10,000,000,000  tons  remaining  in  this  one  coal- 
bed. Allowing  50  pei'  cent,  for  pillars,  bad  nuning,  and 
waste  of  all  kinds,  we  may  set  down  its  coal  available  for 
market  in  the  future  at  5,000,000,000  tons. 

“ The  Pittsburgh  bed  was  mined  in  1884  to  the  extent  of 
about  11,000,000  tons.  At  this  rate  the  bed  would  last 
nearly  live  thousand  years.  But,  of  course,  the  rate  will 
rise  steadily.  The  output  of  the  Monongahela  slackwater 
in  1883  was  doulde  what  it  was  ten  years  before.  If  it  goes 
on  doubling  every  ten  years  the  output  of  the  Pittsl)urgh  bed 
will  reach  the  rate  of  the  Britisli  coal  trade,  say  200,000,000 
in  about  forty  years  from  now  ; and  were  the  doubling  of 
the  rate  to  go  on  still,  the  bed  would  be  exhausted  in  about 
eighty  years  from  now.  But  such  calculations  are  evi- 
dently ridiculous,  especially  in  view  of  the  growing  compe- 
tition of  other  coal-beds  and  other  coal-regions  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States.  No  rate  of  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  from 
the  Pittsburgh  bed  will  exhaust  it  in  less  time  than  many 
centuries  ; of  this  we  may  be  perfectly  sure. 

“There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  development  of  every 
kind  of  human  life  in  the  region  ; and  while  the  popnlation 
of  the  denser  centers  must  continue  to  double  in  numbers 
every  quarter  of  a century,  the  vast  outspread  of  upland 
will  always  insure  it  comfortable  sustenance,  and  become 
one  of  the  gardens  of  the  world,  pojudous,  prosperous,  and 
beautiful  to  every  eye  ; deiiendent,  yet  independent ; a re- 
gion of  rural  homesteads,  dotted  with  towns  and  villages, 
with  their  own  appliances  of  advanced  civilization  ; while 
gradually,  as  the  centuries  elapse,  collieries  with  deep 
shafts  will  be  established  in  all  pai’ts  of  it,  and  the  stories 
of  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Coventry,  in  England,  will  be 
rejreated  at  their  fidl  value.” 

“Its  incalculable  wealth  of  coal,  absolutely  inexhaustible 
for  several  thousand  years,  has  made  Pittsimrgh  the  envy 
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of  the  business  world,  and  is  a snfhcientgnainnty  for  a des- 
tiny of  inimitable  magnificence  in  a not  distant  futnre. 
This  region  will  be  an  empire  of  itself,  as  wealthy,  as  pow- 
erful as  England,  subsidizing  all  other  countries  for  its  own 
uses,  and  unassailable  from  all  quarters  of  the  compass.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

Structural  Geology. 

The  structural  features  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Region  are 
exceedingly  diversified,  and  by  no  means  regular.  In  order 
to  understand  them  most  thoroughlv  and  clearlv,  it  was 
the  intention  to  carry  out  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  1883,  and  show  by  a series  of  contour  lines,  the 
underground  position  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  in  various 
parts  of  the  field  ; its  rate  of  rise  and  fall,  and  the  general 
trend  of  the  anticlinals  and  synclinals  of  the  district.  But 
in  carrying  the  levels  of  this  coal  bed  over  the  district  gen- 
erally, it  was  found  that  off  the  main  lines  of  output,  there 
was  too  little  development  to  furnish  data  concerning  the 
position  of  this  bed  any  appreciable  distance  in  from  its 
outcrop.  Even  in  the  large  mines  of  the  district,  inquiry 
developed  a surprising  ignorance  as  to  the  relative  eleva- 
tion of  different  parts  of  the  workings,  and  until  Sec.  1 of 
the  laws  relating  to  Bituminous  Coal  Mines  shall  have  been 
more  strenuously  enforced,  there  is  little  hope  of  this  ex- 
ceedingly important  information  being  forthcoming.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  operators  themselves  would  seethe  para- 
mount importance  of  this  requirement,  and  act  speedily  in 
a matter  directly  affecting  the  commercial  success  of  their 
mines. 

In  the  second  place,  the  vast  amount  of  territory  south 
of  the  Ohio  river  and  Pennsylvania  railroad,  wherein  the 
Plttsburgli  coal  is  deeply  buried  from  sight,  there  are  ab- 
solutely no  reliable  records  of  irs  position  whatever.  Tlie 
mining  developments  are  necessarily  limited,  and  throughout 
Washington  and  Grreene  counties,  Avhere  these  remarks  espe- 
cially apply,  and  the  structure  is  most  obscure,  the  greatest 
stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  at  least 
a record  of  the  depth  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  wells  that  are  being  put  down  yearly  for  oil  or  gas. 
With  such  material  at  hand  a flood  of  light  would  be  let  in 
upon  this  hitherto  but  little  understood  district. 
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The  Pittsburgh  bed.  is  specialized,  because  Jio  other 
stratum,  above  or  below  it.  is  as  equally  persistent  and  reg- 
ular, and  in  such  a region  as  the  south-west  corner  of  Penn- 
sjdvania,  where  the  rock-groups  thicken  and  thin  almost 
without  rule  (see  chapter  IV)  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  the 
only  reliable  datum  upon  which  to  base  any  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  region’s  structure.  In  this  part  of  the  field  the 
j)resent  examinations  were  mainly  confined  to  the  river 
and  railroads  where  alone  exposures  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed 
could  be  obtained,  and  the  description  of  the  structural 
features  which  follow,  relating  to  other  jiarts  of  the  field, 
are  mainly  those  of  Reports  K and  KK.  Upon  the  gen- 
eral map,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  ajiprox- 
imate  position  of  the  principal  anticlinal  flexures  of  the 
district ; but  experience  of  similar  attempts  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  has  been  somewhat  repeated  here. 

The  township  maps  of  the  various  counties  comprising 
the  map  are  in  most  cases  outrageously  erroneous  in  gen- 
eral details  ; and  after  they  are  reduced  to  a uniform  scale 
to  fit  within  the  accurate  base  lines  afforded  by  railroad  and 
river  surveys,  geology  and  geography  are  alike,  of  neces- 
sity, shifted. 

Leaving  out,  in  a discussion  of  the  structure  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  Region,  all  the  several  flexures  in  Butler  and 
Beaver  counties  that  might  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
general  map,  the  arrangement  and  position  of  the  anti- 
clinal axes,  as  far  as  made  out,  is  about  as  follows,  proceed- 
ing from  the  west  eastward  : 

1.  Bulger  anticlinal. 

2.  Claysville  “ 

3.  Brad, if  s Bend,  ‘ * 

4.  Washington  “ 

5.  Pin  Hook  or  Bagdad  “ 

6.  Boar ing  Pun  or  Murray sville  “ 

7.  Waynesburg  “ 

8.  Saltsburg  “ 

9.  Indiana- Blair  smile  “ 

10.  Fayette  “ 

11.  Chestnut  Ridge  “ 

12.  Laurel  Hill 
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Other  minor  anticlinal  axes  intervene  between  these 
larger  flexures,  and  almost  every  sjniclinal  basin  in  this 
field  is  divided  longitudinally  by  such  a subordinate  axis, 
into  two  sub-basins. 

It  is  moreover  quite  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
anticlinals  by  regarding  some  which  now  overlaii  or  are 
shoved  past  each  other,  as  parts  of  one  fold  originally. 

For  instance  such  an  inference  might  be  drawn  from  the 
position  of  the  Bradv’s  Bend  and  Washington  axes  ; the 
W aynesburg  and  Saltsburg  anticlinals  and  the  Blairsville 
and  Fayette  flexures. 

But  as  no  such  parallelism  is  brought  out  by  the  numerous 
coal  levels  taken  during  the  last  two  seasons,  it  may  be  just 
as  well  to  maintain  and  describe  them  separately. 

At  best  they  are  by  no  means  straight  lines,  and  as  a 
series,  they  show  a tendency  to  deflect  southwards  after 
passing  l'>elow  the  line  of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Penn’a 
R.  R.,  from  a course  which  they  have  assumed  between  the 
railroad  and  the  Conemaugh  river,  along  the  Armstrong 
and  Indiana  line. 

1.  Bulger  anticlinal. 

This  is  an  obscure  and  short  axis,  very  indistinct  in  Alle- 
gheny county,  and  not  too  well  marked  in  Washington. 
In  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  Allegheny 
count^g  it  cannot  be  recognized  at  all,  the  general  absence 
of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  and  the  unsatisfactory  exiiosures  of 
the  Bai'ren  IMeasure  rocks  there,  effectually  blocking  any 
attempt  to  distinguish  its  effect.  It  is,  in  all  probability, 
entirely  absent  there. 

The  same  conditions  prevail,  to  a considerable  extent, 
south  of  the  Ohio  ; but  in  Moon  township  it  is  possibly 
present  as  a gentle  roll,  passing  in  a north-east  and  south- 
west direction  through  Beers  P.  O.,  with  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  on  its  cre.st,  and  comparative  elevations  of  that  coal 
would  seem  to  extend  it  south-west  through  the  Montour 
mine  workings  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Company  and  thence 
into  North  Fayette  township,  approximately  with  the 
Steubenville  pike  to  a point  a little  west  of  the  intersection 
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of  tlie  road  down  Half  Crown  run.  It  readies  the  Alle- 
gheny-Washington  line  about  1 mile  south-east  of  North 
Star  P.  O.,  and  touches  the  Panhandle  railroad  at  Bulger 
station,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

South-west  from  here  it  is  very  obscure.  If  extended  in 
that  direction  it  should  be  cut  by  Cross  creek  near  Patter- 
son's mill ; but  there  and  on  to  the  West  Virginia  line,  the 
rocks  are  all  dipping  to  the  south-east  into  the  West  Mid- 
dletown-Burgettstown  synclinal. 

H.  The  Claysville  anticlinal . 

This  axis,  like  the  one  just  described,  is  insignificant  in 
its  effect  upon  the  rock-measnres  through  which  it  passes, 
and  like  it  too  cannot  be  identified  in  Allegheny  county 
north  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Indeed,  for  some  distance  south  of  the  river,  its  place  is 
quite  as  obscure,  and  if  it  can  be  continued  this  far  north 
it  should  reach  the  river  near  Davis  Island,  passing  south- 
west near  School  House  No.  3 in  Stowe  township  ; through 
Summitville  in  Robinson  to  the  vicinity  of  Oakdale  station 
on  the  Panhandle  railroad. 

From  here  its  course  must  be  deflected  slightly  south- 
wards; for  following  closely  Robinson’s  creek  it  passes 
through  the  north-Avest  corner  of  Cecil  township  of  AVash- 
ington ; east  of  the  village  of  Hickorj^  in  Mt.  Pleasant 
twp. ; the  west  fork  of  Chartiers  creek  just  above  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  twp.  line  ; Brush  rim  a short  distance  west  of  the 
line  of  Canton  twp.;  Buffalo  creek  about  half-a-mile  below 
Taylorstown  and  the  AABieeling  Division  of  the  B.  & O.  R. 
R;  near  Claysville. 

Its  identification  south-west  from  here  has  not  been  made 
out. 

3.  Brady' s Bend  anticlinal. 

This  pronounced  wave  is  the  only  well  defined  roll  through 
the  whole  of  northern  Allegheny,  west  of  the  river.  It 
has  been  identified  north-east  of  the  district  by  other  ob- 
servers of  the  survey,  passing  through  Clarion  countA"  from 
the  Clarion  river  near  the  Jefferson  county  line  ; through 
3 
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Red  Bank  at  the  conflaence  of  the  Red  Bank  creek  and 
Alleghenj^  river,  and  east  of  the  great  bend  from  which  it 
takes  its  name  ; crosses  the  Butler  Extension  of  the  West 
Penn  railroad  between  Saxon  City  and  Sarvers,  and  through 
Lardintown  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Butler.  If  these  jioints 
be  connected  on  any  map  of  the  State  this  axis  will  be 
found  to  assume  a fairly  sinuous  course  ; but  unfortunately 
our  geographj^  of  the  State  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently  ac- 
curate to  affirm  this  wave  structure.  Still  it  is  sufficiently 
good  to  permit  of  the  statement  that  this  axis  is  not  a 
straight  line. 

Continued  into  Allegheny  county  it  keeps  a pretty  direct 
course  as  far  as  Girties  run,  where  it  is  deflected  south- 
wards to  the  Ohio  river  in  the  neighborhood  of  Woods  run. 

It  enters  Allegheny  on  the  north  in  West  Deer  twp., 
passing  west  of  Culmersville,  having  previously  brought 
up  the  Upx>er  Freeport  coal  on  Big  Bull  creek  near  Lardin- 
town and  Pughtown,  and  crosses  Big  Deer  creek,  just  above 
Martin’s  coal  works,  at  Saxonburg,  where  it  again  brings 
the  Ppper  Freeport  coal  to  daylight. 

Passing  through  Hampton  twp.  at  the  12  mile  house,  it 
reaches  Pine  run  at  the  big  bend  above  Herron  station  on 
the  Pittsburgh  & Western  R.  R. ; elevating  the  Freeport 
coal  50  feet  above  the  stream  and  keeping  it  exposed  for 
3 miles  along  the  creek. 

From  here  it  makes  directly  for  Girties  run,  which  is 
crossed  above  Evergreen,  at  the  forks  of  the  stream.  Thus 
far  its  course  has  been  jiretty  direct  and  is  substantially  as 
laid  down  by  Prof.  White  in  Report  Q.,  p.  20 

It  was  incidentalh''  identified  with  the  Wash/ington  anti- 
clinal to  be  immediately  described,  botli  by  Pi'of.  White 
and  in  the  Report  of  1885  ; but  recent  surveys  have  shown 
that  it  fairly  laps  past  the  latter  axis,  deflecting  southwards 
at  Girties  run  to  Woods  run  on  the  Ohio,  3 miles  below 
Pittsburgh  ; crossing  the  river  to  the  Panhandle  railroad 
just  east  of  Sheridan  station,  and  dying  rapidly  southwards 
in  the  lidge  half  a mile  east  of  Idlewood  station. 

There  is  certainly  a reversal  of  dip)  at  Sheridan  station, 
depicted  in  the  Crinoidal  limestone  and  accompanying 
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rocks  of  the  Bnrren  Measures,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  being  in 
the  hill  tops  1100'  above  tide. 

One  mile  to  the  south-west,  the  Pittsburgh  bed  is  opened 
on  the  plank  road  at  Wettengill's  and  Gormley’s  country 
pit  at  1080',  dipping  south-east,  and  at  Hodgson’s  pit  at 
1090',  dipping  north-west  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axis. 

At  the  Craft  and  Phoenix  pits,  1052'  and  972',  the  dip  is 
north-west  into  the  Mansfield  synclinal ; while  at  the  Ster- 
rett  pit,  978',  1^  miles  from  the  railroad,  the  dip  is  south- 
east. 

On  Whisky  run,  further  south-west,  no  change  of  dip 
was  observed,  all  the  coal  draining  directly  from  the  Wash- 
ington axis  north-west  into  the  Mansfield  synclinal. 

Prof.  White  calculates  the  rate  of  fall  south-west  of  this 
Bi'ady’s  Bend  axis  north  of  the  river  at  22'  per  mile  on  a 
S.  40°  W.  course,  though  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  its  de- 
cline is  much  more  rapid,  falling  from  1100'  to  about  960' 
A.  T.  on  the  arch  east  of  Idlewood  station,  or  140  feet  in  a 
little  over  2 miles. 

The  southeast  slope  of  this  anticlinal  is  very  sharp,  and 
reaches  as  high  as  3°  or  5'  jier  100' ; near  its  crest  on  Bull 
creek,  about  4 miles  south-east  of  the  main  anticlinal,  a sub- 
ordinate, but  sharp  roll  was  noticed.  (See  Report  Q.  21.) 
It  crosses  just  below  the  mouth  of  McDowell’s  run,  revers- 
ing the  dip  for  about  f miles  north-west,  when  the  strata 
rise  without  interruption  to  the  Bradj^’s  Bend  axis  towards 
Millerstown. 

Economicalh'  considered,  this  latter  axis  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  citizens  of  Northern  Allegheny,  for  without 
its  influence  in  elevating  the  Freeiiort  coal  above  water  lev- 
el on  several  of  the  larger  streams,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  look  to  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  further  south,  for  the  fuel, 
which  could  only  be  distributed  for  domestic  purposes  at 
considerable  additional  expense  over  that  now  required  to 
obtain  the  Freeport  coal. 

The  latter  bed  too,  fortunately  exists  in  good  shape,  quite 
suitable  for  all  domestic  purposes,  though  of  course  infe- 
rior to  Pittsburgh  bed,  here  onlyqireserved  in 

patches  in  the  highest  hills  and  generally  worked  out. 
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Jp.  The  Washington  Anticlinal. 

This,  the  next  succeeding  rock  wave,  suggests  from  its  lo- 
cation some  relationship  with  the  Brady’s  Bend  axis  al- 
though conveniently  considered  as  distinct.  It  has  expired 
northeasc  in  the  high  plateau  south  of  the  Ohio  river  near 
Pittsburgh  ; just  as  the  other  has  been  shown  to  decline 
southwest  in  the  ridge  east  of  Idlewood.  All  the  country 
hereabouts  is  high  land,  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  overlap- 
X)ing  of  these  two  great  anticlinals  ; and  in  all  the  breadth 
of  country  so  affected,  along  the  Ohio  terrace,  the  Pitts- 
burgh bed  varies  slightly  from  an  elevation  of  350'  above 
the  river  or  1050'  A.  T.,  sometimes  higher  and  sometimes  a 
little  lower. 

'I'he  Washington  Anticlinal^  in  its  course  through  Alle- 
gheny and  as  far  as  Houston  station  in  Washington  Co., 
keeps  a remarkably  straight  line,  but  gradiiallj"  subsides 
south-westward.  But  if  it  is  to  be  made  coincident  witli  the 
similarly  named  axis  beyond  Washington,  as  laid  down  in 
Report  K.,  its  course  must  be  deflected  a little  to  the  south 
from  somewhere  about  Houston  or  Ewing  station. 

For  its  location  from  there  to  the  West  Virginia  line. 
Prof.  Stevenson’s  notes  are  used.  In  the  broad  plateau  of 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  carried  at  1040'  dz  A.  T.,  on  its  arch 
above  the  Monongahela  river  at  Pittsburgh,  it  occupies  a 
position  approximately  opposite  the  Birmingham  railroad 
bridge.  From  here  it  extends  southwest  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  borough  of  Beltzhoover  (where  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is 
about  980'  A.  T.,)  and  soon  assumes  a course  practically  coin- 
cident with  the  Washington  pike.  From  this  ridge  the 
drainage  extends  west  clear  toChartiers  creek,  the  Brady’s 
Bend  axis  having  expired  before  reaching  Whiskey  run. 

Continuing  southwest  into  Scott  township,  the  axis  still 
extends  along  the  pike  to  Mt.  Lebanon  P.  O.,  where  the 
road  diverges  while  the  anticlinal  keeps  straight  on  for 
Upper  St.  Clair  towiiship. 

Shortly  after  entering  here,  it  is  well  marked  and  its  arch 
exposed  on  Painter’s  run  which  it  crosses  about  midway 
between  the  Essen  and  Harrison  mines,  Avith  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  on  its  crest  at  about  900'  A.  T.  Its  decline  thus  far 
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from  the  river,  a distance  of  about  6 miles  in  an  air-line,  is 
(1040-900)  140'  ± or  a rate  of  23' -f  per  mile. 

It  crosses  McLauo’li  I in’s  run,  the  next  stream  south,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  McMillan’s  mine,  862'  A.  T.,  something 
over  a mile  above  Bridgeville  station  on  the  Chartiers  Val- 
ley railroad. 

In  all  the  country  south  of  this  in  Allegheny  Co.,  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  is  deeply  buried,  by  reason  of  the  gradual 
sinking  of  the  measures,  and  the  definite  position  of  the 
axis  thereby  obscured.  But  it  is  faiily  well  defined  cross- 
ing the  Charliers  railroad  and  creek  above  Hasting’s  sta- 
tion, and  reaching  the  Washington  Co.  line  about  1 mile 
west  of  the  creek,  beyond  the  M.  E.  church.  After  passing 
through  Cecil  under  a covering  of  the  Upper  Productive 
measures,  it  again  brings  up  the  Pittsburgh  coaZat  Cannons- 
burg  at  about  935'  A.  T.,  showing  a temporary  increased 
strength.  From  Cannonsburg  it  passes  a little  west  of  the 
railroad  at  Houston  station  and  the  numerous  0])enings 
along  Chartiers  creek  further  south  all  report  a north-west 
rise  of  the  coal  into  Chartiers  twp.  Developments,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  sufficient! extended  to  define  the  posi- 
tion of  the  axis  closely  ; but  in  this  neighborhood,  it  is  most 
likely  turned  southwards  slightly,  passing  near  Ewingsville, 
with  the  coal  about  975' A.  T.,  crossing  the  Wheeling  Div. 
of  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.  about  1 mile  west  of  ’Washington  ; 
passing  through  the  south-east  corner  of  Buffalo  twp.,  and 
through  the  village  of  East  Finley  beyond. 

It  enters  Greene  a little  above  the  mouth  of  Owens  run  in 
Richhill  twp.,  and  crosses  South  Wheeling  creek  barely 
half  a mile  below  the  mouth  of  Crab-apple.  Beyond  that 
it  soon  passes  into  West  Virginia. 

It  brings  up  the  Waynesburg  coal  in  South  Wheeling 
in  Greene  Co.,  as  well  as  on  Hunter’s  fork  between  the  two 
counties  and  with  a display  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  along 
Chartiers  creek,  caused  by  its  presence,  its  economical  ef- 
fect upon  the  region’s  resources  can  be  well  imagined. 

5.  Pin  Hooh  Anticlinal. 

This  important  axis  has  been  identified  by  other  observers 
as  the  Bagdad  anticlinal  of  Armstrong  Co.  and  the  Brook- 
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mile  axis  of  Jefferson  Co.  Wliile  in  places  indistinct  in 
those  two  counties,  it  keeps  a fairl}^  straight  line  all  through 
Jefferson,  which  may  be  continued  directly  south-west  as 
far  as  Cowanshannock  creek  in  Armstrong. 

Here,  like  all  the  axes  to  the  south-east  in  Armstrong  Co., 
it  is  deflected  considerably  to  the  ivest  in  its  course  and 
reaches  the  Kiskiminetas  river  at  Bagdad  station.  From 
here  to  the  Monongahela  river,  it  keeps  practically  the 
same  course,  generally  parallel  to  the  Allegheny  river, 
which  stream  is  only  about  IJ  miles  from  the  axis  in  the 
latitude  of  Sandy  creek. 

Thus  far  it  has  passed  through  Alleghenv^  and  Lower 
Burrell  townships  of  Westmoreland  Co.,  reaching  Pucketa 
creek  about  a mile  from  Parnassus  P.  0.  on  the  river. 

The  general  absence  of  key-rocks,  in  a country  so  largely 
occupied  by  Barren  Measure  rocks,  prevents  a more  definite 
location  of  the  course  of  this  axis,  remarks  indeed  appli- 
cable to  its  continuation  to  the  Monongahela  river.  Iii  its 
south-west  coarse  from  Pucketa  creek,  it  passes  close  to 
the  river  in  Plum  twp.  of  Allegheny  ; reaches  Plum  creek 
in  the  vicinity  of  Milltown  ; passes  just  west  of  M.  Graver 
& Co’s  coal  mines  in  Penn  twp.,  where  the  Fillsl)ur(jli  coal 
is  just  eroded  from  its  arch  ; reaches  the  Sandy  Creek  rail- 
road about  ^ a mile  above  White  Ash  P.  O.,  or  Sandy  Creek 
village,  and  just  in  front  of  the  numerous  mine  openings  of 
the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co.;  carries  the 
P illsljurgli  coal  on  its  crest  a little  south-west  from  the 
creek ; passes  tlirough  the  town  of  Wilkinsbnrg  and 
reaches  the  Monongahela  river  at  the  mouth  of  AHne  Mile 
run,  or  near  Salt  Works  Sta.  on  the  B.  & O.  E.  R. 

Its  course  is  largely  marked  by  exposures  of  the  Barren 
Measure  rocks  along  Nine  Mile  run  and  through  north 
Penn  and  Plum  townships  ; the  Pittsburgh  coal  eveiy- 
where  dipping  from  it  to  the  south-east  into  the  trough  of 
Turtle  creek  and  Thompson  run. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  thus  far  its  iiosition  has  been 
moved  very  much  farther  westward  than  given  in  the 
former  reports  of  the  surveju  Then  its  course  north  of 
the  Monongahela  river  was  continued  directly  north-east 
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through  the  center  of  Wilkins  and  Penn  townshi])s  ; but 
an  inspection  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  levels  on  the  general  map 
will  demonstrate  most  conclusively  that  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption in  the  steady  south-east  dip  of  the  measures,  from 
the  line  just  described  to  Turtle  creek,  which  marks  the 
line  of  one  branch  of  the  Waynesburg  synclinal.  This 
dip  here  amounts  to  about  33  feet  per  mile. 

South  of  the  Monongahela  river,  the  Pin  Hook  axis  as- 
sumes an  entirely  different  position,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  could  be  considered  as  a distinct  axis.  But 
no  separate  name  has  been  given  to  it  heretofore,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  or  wise  to  introduce  one  now. 

Leaving  the  Monongahela  river  opposite  Braddock  and 
about  i mile  below  Green  Springs  Station  on  the  P.  Y.  & 
C.  R.  R.,  it  takes  a S.  30°  W.  course  for  the  Washington 
line  which  it  crosses  near  the  12  Mile  House,  Ak  miles  from 
the  river.  Between  these  two  points  it  jittsses  a little  west 
of  the  Bellwood  mine  opening,  and  through  the  Lebanon 
school  house  in  Mifflin  township,  meeting  the  Jefferson 
townshi])  line  near  the  crossing  of  the  middle  branch  of 
Lewis  run.  Passing  through  the  north-west  corner  of  Jef- 
ferson, it  intersects  the  Wheeling  Division  of  the  B.  & 0. 
R.  R.  and  Lick  creek  about  f miles  above  Cochran’s  mills  ; 
then  through  south-eastern  Snowden,  to  Piney  fork  near 
the  mouth  of  Cat  Fish  run,  to  12  Mile  House.  Beyond  this 
in  Washington  Co.  this  axis  extends  through  Union  town- 
ship as  a faint  wave  to  the  centre  of  the  rectangular  offset 
in  the  Peters  twp.  line,  where  deflecting  slightly  south- 
wards it  touclis  Peters  creek  above  the  Yenetia  mine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Thomas  saw  mill ; and  thence  describes  almost 
a straight  line  through  Nottingham  twp.  to  Mingo  creek, 
which  is  crossed  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Leyda. 

No  further  personal  examinations  of  its  course  south- 
west from  this  point  were  made  ; and  even  in  the  Nottingham 
twp.  its  course  was  not  well  made  out. 

The  description  of  its  location  further  south  in  AVashing- 
ton  Co.  is  mainly  that  of  Prof.  White  in  Rep.  K.  p.  28. 

“As  it  enters  Somerset  township  it  seems  to  be  suddenly 
thrown  eastward,  for  it  is  seen  crossing  the  North  fork  of 
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Pi^’eon  creek  near  school  house  No.  7,  fully  one  mile  out  of 
its  course.  No  other  deflection  occurs  in  this  county.  The 
crest  crosses  the  south  fork  of  Pigeon  creek  near  Yance- 
ville  and  the  National  road  in  West  Bethlehem,  about  four 
and  onedialf  miles  west  from  Hillsborough.  In  Amwell 
township  it  passes  north  from  Pin-hook,  or  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, and  directly  through  the  village  of  Amity,  reaching 
Ten-Mile  creek  on  the  line  of  Morris  township.  As  it  enters 
Greene  county  the  course  is  again  thrown  eastward,  and 
the  axis  appears  in  Washington  township  of  that  county  as 
an  obscure  anticlinal,  crossing  Ruff's  creek  above  the  store  ; 
in  Franklin,  crossing  Brown's  fork  near  Rees’  mill;  in 
Centre,  Gray’s  fork  at  Clinton;  and  it  is  probably  the  in- 
significant fold  observed  just  west  from  Jolleytown  on 
Bunkard  creek.” 

It  is  fairly  possible  that  the  numerous  offsets  mentioned 
in  the  above  description  may  be  eventually  connected  by  a 
sinuous  line  ; but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  great 
axis  is  much  broken  here,  and  its  component  parts  shoved 
jiast  each  other  and  overlapping. 

In  any  event  the  structure  of  the  country  occupied  by  it 
will  no  doubt  be  but  little  understood  until  some  more  data 
is  furnished  by  borings  to  the  Pittslmrgh  coal. 

The  flattening  southward,  taking  the  coals  as  the  basis,  is 
very  great.  At  Pin-hook  the  Wayneshurg  is  20  feet  above 
the  stream,  while  at  the  crossing  of  Ten-Mile,  the  Washing- 
ton is  at  the  same  distance  above  the  creek.  The  latter  local- 
ity is  about  60  feet  lower  than  the  former,  and  the  interval 
between  the  coals  is  about  140  feet,  so  that  the  flattening,  in 
a distance  of  less  than  seven  miles,  is  not  far  from  200  feet. 
Taking  the  coals  as  a base,  the  height  of  the  wave  in  Greene 
county  is  about  25  feet  on  Dunkard,  and  40  feet  on  Gray’s 
fork  ; in  Washington  county  it  is  80  feet  on  Ten-Mile,  260 
feet  at  Pin-hook,  300  feet  at  Peters’  creek ; and  in  Alle- 
gheny county  340  feet  at  Braddock’s  station. 

But  between  the  Peters  creek  and  the  Monongahela  river 
outcrops  the  rate  of  rise  north-eastward  deci'eases  consid- 
erably. The  two  points  are  on  an  air  line  along  the  crest 
of  the  anticlinal  about  6 miles  apart,  and  the  difference  in 
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elevation  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  (1075-970)  105  feet  or 
about  18  feet  per  mile. 

6.  Roaring  Run  or  M'urra.ysDille  Anticlinal. 

Between  the  Kisldminetas  and  Monongahela  rivers  in 
Westmoreland  and  Allegheny  counties,  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  broad  basin — the  Wayneshnrg  synclinal — nearly 
8 miles  wide,  as  measured  from  the  crown  of  the  Bagdad 
or  Pin-Hook  axis  to  the  Roaring  Run  axis.  Along  the 
former  stream,  and  north-east  into  Armstrong  county  the 
basin  is  subdivided  by  the  Apollo  anticlinal,  extending 
from  the  river,  1 mile  below  Apollo,  northeast  to  Crooked 
creek,  which  it  crosses  4 mile  below  Cochran’s  mills. 

But  no  such  sub-division  seems  to  exist  south  of  the 
river.  The  Roaring  Run  or  MiirraysviUe  axis,  which  is 
identical  with  the  Fourth  axis  of  the  First  Survey,  and 
with  some  modifications,  with  the  Peters  Creek  axis  of  the 
report  of  1875  (K.  p.  29)  seems  to  be  now  a most  thoroughly 
established  axis,  and  considerable  space  was  given  to  its 
location  and  description  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1885  on 
account  of  the  ju’eeminence  it  has  attained  through  the 
numerous  gas-wells  of  the  now  famous  Murraysville  axis. 
It  is  for  tliat  reason  that  its  old  name  has  been  coupled  with 
that  of  Murraysville,  for  it  is  by  the  latter  that  it  is  best 
known  in  the  district  with  which  this  report  is  concerned. 

Although  the  grounds  for  its  identification  and  location 
were  fully  set  forth  in  Chapter  II  of  the  Report  of  1885,  the}^ 
are  reprinted  bodily  below,  even  at  The  sacrifice  of  some 
slight  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  description  from 
north  southwards. 

Its  extension  far  south-west  of  the  countrj"  lying  between 
the  two  rivers,  seems  to  be  as  indefinite  and  obscure  as  it 
was  in  1876  ; but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Washington 
county  line,  along  the  southern  border  of  Jefferson  town- 
ship, in  Allegheny  county,  fairly  limits  its  extent  in  that 
direction. 

Certainly  no  surface  evidences  of  its  presence  in  Wash- 
ington county  can  be  detected  between  the  Monongahela 
river  and  Peters  creek,  the  coal  from  the  Coal  Bluff  and 
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other  mines  on  the  river  front  Ijhng  nearly  level  or  rising 
north-west  with  but  little  interruption  to  Peters  creek. 

Evidences  of  the  existence  of  tliis  axis,  however,  in  Jef- 
ferson township,  from  a point  a little  soutli  of  Lock  No.  3 
to  where  it  leaves  the  township  north  of  Blair  station  on 
the  P.  y.  & C.  K.  B.,  ai'e  apparent. 

Its  decline  in  approaching  AVashington  county  has  no 
doubt  caused  the  westward  erosion  of  the  river,  as  its  pres- 
ence at  Blair  station  has  certainly  affected  the  course  of 
the  Monongahela  there  ; likewise  of  the  Yonghiogheny 
south-east  of  McKeesport. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  restoring  this  Peters  creek 
axis  its  position  has  also  been  shifted  south-eastward,  in- 
stead of  passing  through  the  mouth  of  Peters  creepy  ac- 
cording to  report  K,  page  29. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 

All  the  coal  along  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela 
river  lies  lower  tlian  that  north  of  the  river  alongYhe  crop ; 
therefore  the  dip  is  south-east  between  the  two  ontcro^is. 

In  whatever  position  the  ccail  lies  in  the  hills  along  the 
river  front  above  the  i\Ionongahela  division  of  the  P.  R.  R., 
or  P.  V.  & C.  R.  R.,  (and  the  probability  is  that  it  is  very 
fiat,)  we  know,  from  actual  development,  that  it  soon  dips 
to  Peters  O'eek,  the  crop  there  being  anywhere  from  50  to 
70  feet  lower  than  on  the  river,  though  a large  “swamp” 
has  been  developed  in  the  Walton  workings  close  to  the 
creek  crop. 

The  same  features  are  repeated  further  west  where  the 
Illlldale  mine  coal  at  809'  A.  T.  is  practically  at  the  same 
level  as  the  several  country  pits  opened  on  Peters  creek, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Lick  run.  From  Hilldale  (Wash- 
ington county)  the  coal  dips  nortli.-ioest ; from  Peters  creek, 
decidedly  south-east,  the  trough  between  carrying  a swamp. 
From  Petei’s  creek  everything  rises  rapidly  north-west  to 
the  Pin-IIook  axis. 

Crossing  the  river  near  Blair's  station,  the  course  of  this 
anticlinal  for  the  next  It]-  miles  to  the  Yonghiogheny  at 
Long  Run  station,  on  the  B.  & 0.  R.  R.,  can  be  followed 
on  the  map. 
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Some  idea  of  its  strength  and  prominence  can  be  gained 
from  a comparison  of  the  coal  levels  on  or  near  its  crest, 
and  in  the  resulting  synclinal  basins  north-west  and  south- 
east. 

From  the  axis  to  the  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
south  of  Reynolds,  (McKeesx)ort,)  is,  in  an  air  line,  2^ 
miles,  the  difference  in  coal  level  being  fully  170  feet,  or 
about  75  feet  per  mile. 

From  the  axis  south-east  to  Buena  Vista  is  about  4 
miles,  and  the  difference  in  coal  elevations  300'  or  an  equal 
rate  per  mile  of  75  feet. 

In  Versailles  township,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
'Youghiogheny,  there  is  hardly  any  Pittsburgh  coal  left,  the 
whole  township  being  eroded  and  furrowed  down  by  Long 
and  Jack’s  runs,  and  exposing  little  else  but  the  Barren 
Measures. 

What  few  isolated  patches  have  been  left  east  of  Jack’s 
run,  and  along  the  Westmoreland  county  line,  all  evince 
a strong  south-east  dip,  while,  at  the  same  time,  rising  to 
the  north-east  in  obedience  to  the  general  laws  governing 
the  rise  in  that  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  various  axes 
of  this  district.  The  exact  position  of  the  axis  in  this 
township  beyond  the  Youghiogheny  river  cannot  be  located, 
in  the  absence  of  some  key  rock  ; but  in  Xorth  Versailles 
township,  it  crosses  the  Pittsburgh  and  Greensburg  pike 
not  far  from  the  M.  E.  Cliurch,  and  within  7(J0  yards  of  the 
Westmoreland  county  line. 

Miller's  coal  here  is  nearly  1200'  A.  T.,  and  in  2 miles 
north-west  the  coal  falls  160  feet. 

A barren  streak  divides  this  coal  from  the  Irwin  basin  in 
North  Huntingdon  township,  Westmoreland  county,  the 
axis  extending  north-east  to  the  Penna.  R.  R.,  between 
Carpenter’s  and  Stewart’s  stations,  following  Turtle  creek 
to  Murraysville,  and  thence  to  Roaring  run  on  the  Kiski- 
minetas  river. 

In  restoring  the  Peters  Creek  axis,  therefore,  to  its  place 
in  the  district,  we  can  omit  the  new  name,  which,  after  all, 
is  not  very  appropriate,  and  simply  call  it  the  Roaring 
Run  or  Murraysville  axis.  Its  importance  cannot  be  over- 
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looked,  and  in  the  development  of  Natural  Gas  upon  the 
“ anticlinal  theory,”  this  axis  has  been  more  prominently 
brought  forward  than  any  other  within  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsbm-gh,  owing  to  the  large  and  productive  wells  located 
on  or  near  it  at  Murraysville,  Westmoreland  county. 

Its  rate  of  rise  north-eastward  through  Allegheny  county 
is  very  marked.  Taking  the  Pittsburgh  bed  as  a basis,  the 
rate  between  where  it  leaves  Washington  county  and  where 
it  enters  Westmoreland,  is  fully  27'  per  mile,  the  coal  levels 
being  respectively  860'  and  1200'  A.  T.,  and  the  distance  in 
round  numbers  through  Allegheny,  12  miles. 

The  Pin  Hook  axis  overrides  it  in  importance  in  Wash- 
ington county  beyond  the  Allegheny  line  ; but  it  becomes 
obscure  as  well  along  Mingo  creek,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  anticlinal  extending  from  the  region  of  Dunnings- 
ville  through  Pleasant  Valley  and  Amit^g  about  midway 
between  these  two,  may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of 
either  eras  a resultant  of  both. 

7.  The  Wayneshurg  Anticlinal. 

The  Wayneshurg  anticlinal  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  a southern  exj^onent  of  the  Saltshurg  axis,  to  be  imme- 
diately described.  But  though  that  thought  Avas  shared 
with  others,  in  the  report  of  1885,  the  structure  of  tlie  whole 
region  lying  betAveen  the  PennsAdvania  R.  R.  and  the 
Youghiogheny  river,  Avhich  would  be  occupied  by  an  ex- 
tension of  either  one  of  these  to  meet  the  other,  is  still  too 
obscure  to  Avarrant  classifving  them  "as  one  and  the  same 
Avave. 

The  Wayneshurg  axis  is  first  seen  as  an  exceedingly  gen- 
tle Avave  on  the  Y'oughiogheny  river  just  beloAv  the  mouth 
of  SeAvickley  creek  and  Pollock's  run. 

It  here  reverses  the  dip  of  the  coal  between  Suter  Station 
and  Amieville,  and  causes  an  excessively  irregular  drain- 
age throughout  the  Bigley  mines. 

Prom  here  it  passes  south-AA^est  throngli  the  extreme 
south-east  corner  of  Forward  tOAvnship,  crossing  the  West- 
moreland county  line  aliout  1600  yards  from  the  river,  and 
keeps  a pretty  straight  course  to  the  Monongahela  river 
above  Webster. 
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While  it  shows  the  same  geueral  rise  going  north-east  as 
the  otlier  waves  of  tlie  district,  this  increase  is  interrupted 
between  the  two  large  rivers,  falling,  going  north-eastward, 
in  that  section  about  150  feet  in  8 miles.  It  is  owing  to  this 
decline  that  its  position  is  so  obscure,  and  its  effect  so  in- 
significant, on  the  Youghiogheny  river. 

The  axis  only  touches  the  Monongahela  at  Webster,  not 
crossing  that  river  until  about  a mile  below  Bellevernon, 
where  it  carries  the  Pittsburgh  coal  on  its  crest  at  1000'  A. 
T,  At  this  point  the  axis  attains  its  greatest  strength,  de- 
clining both  ways,  towards  the  Youghiogheny  and  towards 
Waynesbnrg. 

From  the  Monongahela  river  to  AYaynesburg,  in  Gi  eene 
county,  it  describes  a practically  straight  line  for  22  miles, 
and  the  following  is  a notation  of  iioints  touched  by  it,  ac- 
cording to  Report  K,  p.  26  : 

“It  passes  through  Allen  township  half  a mile  west  from 
Speer’s  mill,  and  through  AVest  Bethlehem  township  near 
Centreville,  where  it  brings  uji  the  P ittshw'gh  coal.  It 
crosses  the  ISrorth  Fork  of  Ten-Mile  creek  near  Hawkins’ 
mill,  and  enters  Morgan  township  in  Greene  county.  In 
this  township  it  crosses  Ruff’s  creek  about  a mile  below 
Martinsburg,  and  enters  Franklin  township,  Avhere  it  crosses 
the  S.  Fork  of  Ten-Mile  below  Bodysburg,  and  Smith  creek 
near  the  Brick  school  house. 

“If  this  course  were  maintained,  the  axis  should  cross 
Dunkard  creek  near  the  western  limit  of  AA^ayne  township  ; 
but  no  axis  is  found  there.  In  the  interval,  exposures  are 
so  rare  and  unsatisfactory  that  tracing  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  probable  that  near  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Franklin  township  it  is  thrown  off  to  the  east,  for  a 
well  marked  anticlinal  was  found  at  Blacksville  on  Dunk- 
ard, near  the  eastern  border  of  Wayne  township.  This  is 
the  jff^ce  where  the  synclinal  east  from  this  axis  should 
have  crossed  the  creek.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  fold 
disappears  soon  after  entering  AYest  Yirgina.” 

Between  the  Monongahela  and  Ten-Mile  creek  it  sinks 
300  feet,  the  distance  being  22  miles. 

An  obscure  and  questionable  axis  shows  itself  in  an  irreg- 
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iilar  roll  extending  along  a line  parallel  with  Sewickley 
creek,  north  of  the  Yonghiogheny  river  for  a short  dis- 
tance ; but  no  significance  can  be  attached  to  it  as  indicat- 
ing the  extension  of  the  Waynesbnrg  axis. 

8.  The  Saltshurr/  anticlinal. 

This  anticlinal,  if  it  be  not  associated  with  the  Waynes- 
bnrg  axis  just  described,  mainly  affects  the  district  lying 
between  the  Conemaugh  river  and  the  Penns3dvania  rail- 
road. 

It  is  an  important  and  well-defined  wave  in  Indiana  county, 
and  was  formerly  identified  with  the  Fayette  axh  on  the 
south,  to  be  presentlj^  described.  This  latter  association  is 
hardly  more  admissible  than  to  identify"  it  with  the  Waynes- 
bnrg axis  ; for  south  of  the  Penna.  P.  II.  its  position  is  en- 
tirely obscured  by  the  mantle  of  Barren  Measure  rocks 
which  cover  that  territor}^. 

The  axis  leaves  the  Conemaugh  about  2 miles  above  Salts- 
burg  near  White’s  station  ; brings  up  the  Upper  Fr-eeport 
coal  along  the  Lovmlhanna  at  James  Snodgrass’  mill ; the 
Conemaugh  pike  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Harvej^s  Five 
Points  ; the  Pennsylvania  railroad  just  west  of  Grapeville 
station  and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Greensburg  pike  near  the 
village  of  Gi'apeville,  elevating  patches  of  the  Upper  Free- 
port coal  to  da^dight  both  north  and  south  of  that  place. 
It  is  not  possible  to  trace  it'further  south-west  as  a distinct 
axis,  for  a prolongation  of  its  course  between  the  Cone- 
maugh and  the  Penna.  R.  R.,  would  pass  it  through  Arona 
and  West  Newton  on  the  Yonghiogheny  ivhere  no  such 
anticlinal  flexure  exists. 

Immediately  after  passing  the  Pittsburgh  and  Greens- 
burg  piKe  at  Grapeville,  it  either  subsides  altogether  or  is 
deflected  in  its  course  towards  the  south,  and  its  presence 
illustrated  by  the  exposure  of  the  Lower  Productive  coal 
measures  along  Little  Sewickley  creek  north  of  Middletown 
in  Ilempfield  township. 

The  map  coloring  will  show  this  and  likewise  disj^lays  a 
considerable  outcropping  of  the  Freeport  measures  on  Big 
Sewicklev^  creek,  ivhere  an  anticlinal  axis  crosses  close  to 
the  mouth  of  Jacks  creek. 
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This  locality  seems  to  be  a common  intersection  of  forces 
exerted  by  the  Saltsbnrg,  Indiana  (or  Blairsville)  and  Fay- 
ette axes,  and  while  nothing’  positive  can  be  said  concern- 
ing the  structural  features  governing  tliis  troubled  re- 
gion, generally  occupied  by  Barren  Measure  rocks,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  north-eastern  subsidence  of  the  Fayette  an- 
ticlinal, as  a separate  roll,  along  Big  Sewickley  creek,  lias 
given  rise  to  the  forking  of  two  anticlinals,  enclosing  the 
Greenshurg  basin,  respectively  the  Saltsburg  anticlinal 
on  the  west  and  known  locally  as  Brush  or  Grapeville  ridge; 
and  the  Indiana  or  Blairscille  anticlinal  (to  be  described 
immediately)  on  the  east,  known  in  Westmoi'eland  county  as 
Huckleberry  ridge.  At  all  events,  whether  this  association 
be  maintained  or  not,  the  structural  lines  as  laid  down  on 
the  map,  fairly  represent  the  flexures  affecting  the  econ- 
omical resources  of  the  region. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  the  Penna.  R.  R.  along  the  crest 
of  the  Saltsburg  axis  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  if  it  had  not  been 
eroded,  would  rest  at  about  1500'  above  tide,  and  on  the 
Conemaugh,  15  miles  distant,  at  1600'  A.  T.  The  axis, 
therefore,  while  marking  high  land  between  these  points,  is 
very  flat  itself. 

9.  The  Indiana  or  Blairsville  anticlinal. 

This  wave,  called  by  either  of  the  above  names,  though 
preferably  the  former,  has  for  reasons  just  stated,  about  the 
same  south-western  extension  as  the  Saltsburg.  It  is  the 
Third  axis  of  the  First  Survey,  and  in  Indiana  count}’'  is  a 
very  important  wave,  passing  through  the  county  seat  and 
, reaches  the  Conemaugh  river  in  the  great  bend  below  Blairs- 
ville. 

Passing  through  Derry  township  of  Westmoreland,  “it 
crosses  the  Conemaugh  pike  near  Spruce  run,  the  Loyal- 
hamia,  near  Braely’s  old  mill,  and  the  Penna.  railroad  a 
short  distance  east  from  Carr’s  tunnel.”  (K.  K.  p.  14.) 

To  the  Pittsburgh  coal  region  this  axis  is  of  no  signifi- 
cance, for  south  of  the  railroad,  it  can  not  be  located  more 
than  3 or  4 miles  in  the  obscure  exposures  of  the  Barren 
Measure  rocks,  although  it  is  probably  responsible  for 
a large  measure  of  the  effect  produced  along  Big  Sewdckley 
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creek  already  mentioned.  In  this  county  it  is  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Huckleberry  ridge.  It  brings  up  the  TJp- 
X>er  Freeport  coal  o\\  the  Loyalhanna,  and  the  dips  on  either 
side  of  its  arch  are  quite  sharp.  Its  position  is  generally 
marked  by  a strip  of  Barren  Measures. 

10.  The  Fayette  anticlinal. 

For  the  present  this  axis  maj'  be  conveniently  treated  as 
a separate  fold,  though  possiblj"  the  resultant  of  the  two 
axes  just  described,  and  continuing  their  effects  in  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  district,  between  Big  Sewickley  creek  and  the 
West  Virginia  State  line. 

Between  the  creek  and  the  Youghiogheny  river  it  is  some- 
what obscure,  crossing  Jacobs  creek  about  Smiles  from  the 
river,  where  it  elevates  the  Lower  Productive  Measures  to 
daylight,  and  creates  a similar  effect  on  the  river  near  the 
mouth  of  Virgins  run. 

Following  this  stream  and  the  Perry-Franklin  township 
line  closely,  going  south-west,  it  passes  a little  west  of  Flat- 
wood  P.  O.  and  reaches  Redstone  creek  above  the  mouth  of 
Bolands  run,  where  it  again  brings  up  the  Lower  Produc- 
tive Measures  ; passes  nearly  a mile  west  of  Upper  Middle- 
town  and  reaches  the  Yational  Road  about  3^  miles  from 
Uniontown  and  a little  ivest  of  the  school  house.  Prom 
here  it  keeps  a little  more  to  the  west  but  on  a straight 
course,  crossing  Dunlap  and  Brown  creeks  about  a mile 
from  the  Georges  township  line,  with  Barren  Measure  rocks 
on  its  crest,  and  enters  Nicholson  township  near  the  head- 
waters of  Jacobs  creek. 

It  keeps  well  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  township,  passing 
through  the  divide  separating  York  run  from  a branch  of 
Jacobs  creek,  and  carrying  here  quite  a ^latch  of  the  Pitts- 
lynryli  coal  on  its  crest. 

George’s  creek  is  crossed  above  Crow's  mill  ; thence  a 
little  east  of  the  Methodist  Church  on  the  road  from  Mor- 
ris X Roads  to  New  Geneva,  and  a mile  due  west  of  the 
former  place,  and  finally  crosses  the  Cheat  river,  a short 
distance  above  its  mouth  and  into  West  Virginia.  While 
not  an  absolutely  straight  line  throughout  its  course,  this 
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axis  is  very  direct  and  of  the  greatest  economical  import- 
ance to  the  district  through  Avlncli  it  passes. 

Here  too,  in  Fayette  Co.,  it  is  generallj^  known  as  Brush 
ridge. 

Though  carrying  a light  cover  of  tlie  Upper  Productive 
Measures  towards  the  south,  the  line  of  the  axis  is  generally 
marked  by  a strip  of  Barren  Measures,  and  creates  a dis- 
tinct topographical  feature  of  the  district.  It  shows  a de- 
cided increase  of  strength  in  going  northward,  with  the  ef- 
fect of  creating  very  sharp  marginal  dips  along  tlie  outcrop 
of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  in  the  Lisbon  and  Blairsville  coal 
basins.  In  the  point  between  the  Monongahela  and  Cheat 
rivers,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  rides  over  its  crest  at  ll.'iO'  A. 
T. ; on  Redstone  creek  the  Upper  Freeiiort  coal  occii])ies  a 
similar  position,  at  a little  above  900'  A.  T.  Assuming  an 
interval  of  600'  between  the  beds,  this  would  indicate  a dif- 
ference of  elevation  in  the  axis  of  about  360  feet  in  18 
miles,  or  an  average  north-east  rise  of  '20'  per  mile.  From 
here  the  rate  decreases,  or  the  axis  is  nearly  level,  the  same 
lower  coals  showing  on  the  Yonghiogheny,  Jacobs  creek 
and  Big  Sewickley  at  very  nearly  the  same  elevation,  being- 
only  100'-[-  higher  on  Big  Sewickley  than  on  Redstone,  the 
distance  being  almost  18  miles. 

' 11.  Chestnut  Ridge  Anticlinal. 

12.  Laurel  Hill  Anticlinal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  description  of  these 
great  rock  waves  here,  for  they  lie  entirely  without  the  dis- 
trict, and  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  other  reiiorts 
of  the  survey. 

Details  respecting  the  position  of  the  other  anticlinals 
alreadj'  referred  to  in  this  chapter  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
chapters  on  township  geology.  So,  too,  with  the  synclinals. 
The  limited  development  of  the  field,  considered  in  its  en- 
tirety, prevents  anything  but  a most  general  statement  con- 
cerning the  synclinal  basins,  for  manifestly  the  line  denot- 
ing change  of  dip,  has  been  fixed  at  comparatively  few 
places,  and  these  widely  apart.  A hundred  local  swamps 
or  rolls  modifv  any  attempt  to  locate  such  lines  from  out- 
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crop  exposures,  and  it  was  sliown  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
1885,  by  means  of  contour  lines  rein-esenting  the  floor  of 
the  nttdmrgli  coal  hed,  how  sinuous  and  irregular  the 
floors  of  these  great  basins  really  are. 

It  is  well  however  to  enumerate  the  basins  and  the  anti- 
clinal axes  which  separate  them. 


The  Synclinal  coal  hasms. 


These  synclinals  are  10  in  number  and  are  arranged  from 
west  to  east,  someAvhat  as  follows  : 


1.  Burgettstoivn  synclinal,  lying  west  of  Bulger  anticlinal. 

( Bulger  anticlinal. 

^ Claysville  anticlinal. 


2.  West  Middletown  synclinal, 

3.  Mansfield  synclinal. 

4.  Nineveh  synclinal, 

5.  Allegheny  river  synclinal, 

6.  Waynesburg  synclinal, 

7.  Lisbon  (Irwin)  synclinal, 

8.  (jfreensburg  synclinal. 


k Washington  anticlinal. 

^ Pin-Hook  anticlinal. 

( Brady’s  Bend  anticlinal. 
f Bagdad  anticlinal. 

( Pin-Hook  and  Waynesburg  an ti- 
I clinals. 

J Pin-Hook  and  Roaring  Run  anti- 
1 clinals. 

Roaring  Run  and  Bagdad  anti- 
clinals. 

(Roaring  Run  and  Saltsburganti- 
I clinals. 

j Waynesburg  and  Fayette  auti- 
t clinals. 

( Saltsburg  anticlinal, 
j Indiana  or  Blairsville  anticlinal. 

{ Indiana  and  Chestnut  Ridge  anti- 
clinals. 

I Fayette  and  Chestnut  Ridge  anti- 
[ clinals. 


9.  Blairsville  (Connellsville)  synclinal, 


^ ...  C Chestnut  Ridge  anticlinal. 

10.  Ligomer  synclinal, 


These  ten  principal  troughs  are  sub-diyided  in  various 
places  by  local  aiiticlinals  and  the  sinking  and  overlapping 
of  the  chief  aiiticlinals  give  all  the  troughs  an  irregular 
curving  shape,  almost  defying  delinite  description. 

This  fact  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  mail, 
from  which  at  least  the  relative  position  of  the  various 
basins  may  be  inferred. 
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1.  The  Burgettstoion  synclinal,  so  called  from  being  best 
developed  near  the  station  of  that  name  on  the  Paidiandle 
railroad,  is  an  insigniticant  and  obscure  basin,  lying  outside 
the  proper  limits  of  the  district,  of  which  the  following 
general  statement  is  made  in  Report  K,  j).  32  : 

“It  enters  Beaver  county  near  Hog  Island  on  tlie  Ohio, 
crosses  Raccoon  ci’eek  below  the  mouth  of  Tramp  run.  Big 
Traverse  near  Keifer’s  mill,  and  reaches  Washington 
county  at  Frankfort.  Like  the  axis,  it  is  evi- 

dently shifted  (t)  east,  and  is  well  marked  at  the  railroad, 
which  it  crosses  at  Burgettstoivn,  4 miles  west  of  Bulger. 
This  trough  disappears  southward,  and  cannot  be  found  in 
the  southern  part  of  Smith  township,  nor  in  Cross  Creek 
township.” 

2.  The  West  Middletown  synclinal  is' an  extremely  shal- 
low basin,  lying  between  the  Claysville  and  Bulger  axes. 

It  is  said  to  cross  Buffalo  creek  about  a mile  from  the 
West  Virginia  line,  passes  north-east  through  West  Mid- 
dletown ; a little  west  of  the  village  of  Hickory,  and  thence 
very  faintly  marked  on  the  Panhandle  railroad  near  Mc- 
Donald and  to  the  Ohio  river  near  the  mouth  of  Montour’s 
run.  It  cannot  be  well  traced  north  of  the  river,  showing 
faintly  only  at  the  mouth  of  Kilbuck  run,  and  nowhere  in 
Allegheny  does  it  exert  a fairly  perceptible  influence  upon 
the  dip  of  the  rocks. 

The  entire  basin  is  not  over  3 miles  wide. 

3.  The  Mansfield  synclinal  is  the  first  important  basin 
in  the  western  part  of  the  district,  lying  south  of  the  Ohio 
river  and  between  the  Claysville  and  Washington  axes. 

It  is  indistinct  on  the  river,  but  passes  through  Stowe 
township  of  Allegheny  county,  about  h mile  west  of  School 
House  No.  7,  with  the  P ittsburgli  bed  in  its  trough  at 
about  1100'  A.  T. 

Southward  it  soon  takes  up  a course  practically  coinci- 
dent with  Chartiers  creek,  and  crosses  the  Panhandle  rail- 
road at  the  town  of  Mansfield,  where  the  Pittsburgh  bed 
would  be  about  850'  A.  T.,  or  a fall  of  250'  in  about  5 miles. 

This  agrees  closely  with  the  rate  of  subsidence  on  the 
Washington  axis.  From  Mansfield  to  Bridge ville,  about  4 
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miles  air-line^  its  position  is  approximately  that  of  Char- 
tiers  creek,  and  its  axis  declines  only  about  30  feet.  South 
of  Bridgeville,  the  Pittsbnrgli  bed  sinks  rapidly  beneath 
water  level,  and  the  synclinal  is  obscure,  crossing  Millers 
rnn  about  mile  above  its  mouth,  and  the  left  hand  fork  of 
Chartiers  creek,  in  Washington  comity,  about  d mile  below 
McConnell’s  mills,  with  the  Pittsburgh  bed  at  about  1000' 
A.  T.,  showing  therefore  a south-westward  rise  from  the 
vicinity  of  Bridgeville  of  nearlj^  200  feet  in  10  miles. 

Further  south-west  it  was  not  traced,  but  is  said  to  cross 
the  Wheeling  division  of  the  B.  & 0.  R.  R.  about  1 mile 
west  from  the  eastern  line  of  Buffalo  township  ; Robin- 
son’s fork  in  West  Finley  about  3 miles  below  the  village 
of  Good  Intent ; and  thence  into  West  Virginia. 

By  tracing  its  course  on  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
by  no  means  describes  a straight  line,  and  lies  closer  to  the 
Washington  than  to  the  Claysville  axis. 

4.  The  Nineveh  synclinal  lies  between  the  Pin-Hook  and 
the  Washington  anticlinals.  Like  all  other  basins,  its  out- 
line is  irregular  ; it  is  divided  in  two  by  a subordinate  anti- 
clinal along  the  Monongahela  ; and  is  very  obscure  in  Alle- 
gheny county  owing  to  the  limited  development  that  has 
so  far  been  made  within  it. 

Its  centre  line  seems  to  touch  the  river  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Walton  & Co.’s  Six  Mile  Perry  works  or  near 
Lucas  station,  and  passes  south-west  beneath  the  Point 
View  Hotel  on  the  Brownsville  road.  Prom  here  south- 
wards its  position  is  indefinite,  owing  to  the  absence  of  re- 
liable guides  to  its  establishment ; but  probably  just  touches 
the  B.  & 0.  R.  R.  near  Miller’s  Grove  ; Lick  creek  near  the 
summit  forks  ; School  house  No.  7 in  Snowden  township, 
and  passes  into  Washington  county  about  half-a-mile  east 
of  the  Upper  St.  Clair-Suowden  line.  Streets  run  marks 
the  line  of  the  eastern-subdivision  of  this  basin,  the  coal 
dipping  to  it  from  both  sides  ; Becks  run  and  Little  Saw 
Mill  run  above  Pairhaven  marking  the  Avestern  sub-basin. 
How  far  to  the  south-west  this  division  of  the  basin  main- 
tains its  integrity,  it  is  impossible  to  state,  as  but  little 
work  has  been  done  in  this  part  of  the  field. 
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The  basin  is  5 or  6 miles  wide  in  the  latitude  of  Wash- 
ington and  its  position  is  thus  outlined  in  the  report  of  1875, 
K,  p.  29 : 

“ It  enters  North  Strabane  townshiii,  Washington  county, 
at  its  north-eastern  corner,  and  passes  out  of  it  near  Clok- 
e3^sville  into  South  Strabane  townshiji.  It  crosses  the  Na- 
tional road  a little  east  from  the  village  of  Martinsburg, 
and  enters  Morris  township  near  tlie  point  where  Amwell, 
Morris,  and  Franklin  join.  In  Morris  it  passes  almost  di- 
rectly through  Prosperity.  Here  it  is  thrown  eastward  to 
coincide  with  the  deflection  of  the  Pin-hook  anticlinal,  and 
enters  Glreene  county  about  two  miles  east  from  its  true  line. 
In  that  countjMt  crosses  Brown’s  fork  of  Ten-Mile  about 
half  a mile  north  from  Nineveh  ; Gray’s  fork  about  a mile 
east  from  Graj'sville  ; the  Hunkard  fork  of  South  Wheel- 
ing at  the  south-east  corner  of  Richhill  township  ; the 
Alepiio  fork  of  the  same  stream  near  the  line  of  Aleppo 
and  Springhill  township  ; and  passes  into  West  Virginia  at 
the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  the  State.  From  North 
Strabane  township,  Washington  count}'',  this  trough  is  very 
distinct  and  is  traceable  without  difficulty.” 

5.  The  AUegheny  rioer  synclinal  is  a name  given  to  the 
general  basin  9 miles  wide  hung  north  of  the  Ohio  river, 
and  between  the  Brad,v’s  Bend  and  Bagdad  axes. 

It  is  sub-divided  in  Fawn  township  of  Allegheny  county 
by  a local  but  sharp  anticlinal  crossing  Bull  creek  above 
School  House  No.  4 and  about  4 miles  south-east  from  the 
line  of  the’  Bradj^’s  Bend  axis,  and  keeping  the  Freeport 
measures  above  water  on  that  stream  for  some  distance. 
The  general  basin,  which  is  identical  with  the  Fairmount 
synclinal  of  Armstrong  county,  jiasses  through  Kittauuing 
and  Freeport — both  on  the  Alleghen}"  river — and  crosses 
and  recrosses  that  stream  on  its  way  to  Pittsburgh.  It  is 
not  of  much  commercial  importauce  to  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
district,  although  the  Freeport  group  of  coals  is  exposed 
along  the  river,  in  its  trough,  near  to  Kenned}^  Station  on 
the  West  Penn  R.  R. 

6.  The  Wayneshurg  synclinal  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant basins  in  the  district. 
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It  is  about  8 miles  wide  on  the  Kiskiminetas,  although 
sub-divided  there  by  the  Apollo  axis  into  the  Leecliburg 
suh-hasi>i  on  the  west,  passing  through  Leecliburg,  and  the 
A'pollo  siih-hasin  on  the  east,  passing  through  the  village 
of  that  name,  and  about  1 mile  up  stream  from  the  sub- 
axis. 

In  northern  Westmoreland  and  Allegheny  county,  largely 
occupied  by  Barren  Measures,  are  patches  of  the  Pittsburgh 
bed.  It  is  not  possible  to  carry  out  this  sub-division.  Both 
these  minor  basins  seem  to  unite,  at  all  events  south  of 
Pucketa  creek,  into  one  basin,  coursing  through  the  N.  Y. 
& C.  Gas  Coal  Co.’s  Plum  Creek  mines,  with  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  at  about  1080'  A.  T.,  and  soon  afterwards  taking  up  a 
line  coincident  with  Thompson’s  run,  which  evidently  runs 
in  tlie  trough  between  the  Roaring  Run  and  Bagdad  axes  as 
far  as  its  junction  with  Turtle  creek  and  the  Penna.  R.  R.; 
thence  along  Turtle  creek  to  the  Monongahela  river  at  Port 
Perry,  and,  as  shown  in  the  annual  rejiort  of  1885,  follow- 
ing the  river  southwards  to  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Ran  sta- 
tion, and  thence  to  the  W ashington  county  line,  about  2 
miles  from  the  river. 

But  just  here  the  Roaring  Run  or  Murraj'sville  anticlinal 
expires,  and  allows  the  basin  to  swing  around  its  end. 
Here,  then,  the  eastern  half  of  the  basin  is  confined  between 
the  Pin  Hook  and  AVaynesburg  anticlinals  ; is,  nearly  10 
miles  wide  and  about  250'  deep. 

This  part  of  the  basin  is  further  sub-divided  by  a subor- 
dinate axis  passing  through  Monongahela  city,  which  appa- 
rently expires  as  the  entire  basin  shelves  up  north-eastward 
before  reaching  the  Youghiogheny.  On  that  stream  there 
is  no  interruption  of  the  south-east  dip  from  the  Murrays- 
ville  axis  to  Guffey’s  station  on  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.,  where 
again  the  expiration  of  the  Waynesburg  anticlinal  permits 
of  merely  a gentle  roll  into  the  Lisbon  basin.  The  whole 
basin  structure  of  the  region  is  exceedingly  diversified,  and 
does  not  admit  of  any  sharply  defined  outlines,  as  the  levels 
of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  on  the  map  will  show.  South-west 
of  the  Monongahela  river,  its  course  through  Washington 
and  Greene  county  is  thus  laid  down  in  K,-p.  27 : 
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“ From  Monongaliela  cit}',  it  crosses  tliroiigli 

Carroll,  Pallowfield  and  Somerset  townships,  where  it  is 
closely  followed  by  the  channel  of  Pigeon  creek  ; it  passes 
a little  east  from  Bentleysville  and  enters  West  Bethlehem, 
where  it  crosses  the  North  Fork  of  Ten-Mile  creek  nearZol- 
larsville.  Beyond  that  locality  it  becomes  very  shallow 
and  is  traced  with  difficulty. 

“ In  Greene  county  it  crosses  Ruff ’s  creek  near  the  eastern 
line  of  Washington  township,  Ten-Mile  near  the  mouth  of 
Brown’s  fork,  and  Dnnkard  not  far  from  Dent  P.  O.  in 
Wayne  township.” 

It  is  commercially  the  most  important  and  most  largely 
developed  basin  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal  region,  though  shar- 
ing that  distinction  with  the  Lisbon  basin  to  be  immediate- 
ly described. 

7.  The  Lisl)on  synclinal  is  the  famous  gas-coal  basin  of 
the  district  and  known  as  the  Irwin  hasin^  along  the  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  in  Westmoreland  county. 

North  of  the  Conemangh  it  is  sub-divided  InMlie  Perrys- 
ville  axis  into  the  Smicksbury  and  West  Lebanon  sub- 
basins. A somewhat  detailed  description  of  the  basin  be- 
tween the  Conemangh  and  the  Penna.  R.  R.  will  be  found 
in  Chap.  VIII,  so  that  it  need  only  be  said  that  its  eastern 
slope  is  very  much  more  abrupt  than  its  western,  and  that 
consequently  the  plane  of  its  axis  lies  nearer  to  the  Salts- 
burg  than  the  Roaring  Run  axis. 

It  crosses  the  Conemangh  about  3 miles  below  Saltsburg; 
passes  a little  west  of  New  Salem  (1  mile  ±);  west  of  Har- 
rison City,  and  touches  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  at  the 
bridge  between  Westmoreland  City  and  Manor  Station, 
where  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  750'  A.  T. 

As  the  Saltsburg  and  Indiana  anticlinals  blend  together 
or  approach  each  other  south  of  the  railroad,,  the  axial  line 
of  the  Lisbon  basin  is  likewise  deflected  towards  the  south, 
reaching  Sewicklej^  creek  above  Markle’s  mill,  and  the 
Youghioghenv  at  Port  Roval,  where  the  Pittsbui'gh  bed  is 
about  610' A.  T. 

South-west  from  the  basin  soon  becomes  marked  with  a 
subordinate  anticlinal,  which  indeed  may  exist  elsewhere  to 
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the  north-east,  not  yet  developed  in  the  deeply-buried 
coal. 

The  detailed  position  and  character  of  the  sub-basins  and 
the  axis  will  be  found  in  Chap.  IX. 

The  western  sub-division  crosses  the  Monongahela  river 
just  below  the  Umpire  mine  in  Jefferson  townshiii.  The 
eastern  sub-basin  passes  through  the  eastern  part  of  Jeffer- 
son, crossing  Redstone  creek  just  below  Parkhill’s  mill, 
and  reaches  Dunlap’s  creek  about  1 mile  below  the  Menallen 
township  line  ; Middle  run  a mile  from  the  river,  which  it 
crosses  a mile  above  the  creek. 

The  sub-axis,  really  marking  the  jilane  of  the  synclinal, 
crosses  Redstone  creek  a little  below  Linn  station  ; jiasses 
obscurely  through  Brownsville  township,  and  thence 
through  Luzerne  to  the  river  near  the  mouth  of  Muddy  run 
in  Greene  county. 

“It  glasses  nearly  a mile  south-east  from  Carmichaels; 
then  through  Greene  township,  and  crosses  Whitelej^  creek 
near  the  eastern  border  of  Whiteley  township  ; there  it  is 
evidently  thrown  eastward,  for  it  reaches  Dunkard  creek 
at  a little  way  east  from  the  border  of  AVayne  township, 
not  far  from  Blacksville.  The  precise  line  of  this  axis  is 
ascertained  with  some  difficulty,  as  along  it  there  occur 
some  subordinate  anticlinals,  very  narrow  but  quite  sharp, 
one  of  which  is  distinctly  marked  on  Glade  run  near  Car- 
michaels.” K,  p.  26. 

8.  The  Greensburff  synclinal  is  a canoe-shaped  trough 
caught  between  the  slopes  of  the  Saltsburg  and  Indiana 
axes.  North  of  the  Coneniaugh  it  is  represented  in  In- 
diana county  by  the  Mar  ion- Fillmore  synclinal^  whose 
axis-line  meets  the  Coneniaugh  near  the  tunnel  at  the  horse- 
shoe bend. 

The  basin  on  that  river  is  about  6 miles  wide,  and  con- 
tains none  of  the  Upper  Productive  Measures. 

South-west  the  basin  first  spreads  a little  ; but  south  of 
the  Penna.  R.  R.  the  two  axes  converge  I’apidly  in  the 
region  of  Big  Sewickley  creek,  and  the  basin  shoals  up 
suddenly.  It  is  perhaps  deepest  at  the  Penna.  railroad 
where  it  holds  probably  250  feet  of  the  Upper  Productive 
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Measures.  But  the  rocks  rise  rapidly  from  there,  and  the 
Pittshurgh  hed  is  elevated  far  above  the  Loyalhanna  at 
New  Alexandria,  and  passes  out  of  the  hill-tops  before 
reaching  the  Oonemaugh.  The  axis  crosses  the  Loyalhanna 
about  a mile  below  New  Alexandria  and  the  Penna.  R.  R. 
just  east  of  the  CTreensbiirg  tunnel.  As  a whole  the  basin 
is  shallow  and  quite  regular,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  sub- 
divided. It  lies  outside  of  the  district  under  discussion  as 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Region.  So  also  do  the  basins  still 
awaiting  description.  The  first  of  these  is  : 

9.  The  Blairsnille  (Connellsville)  synclinal^  the  famous 
coking  coal  basin  of  the  district. 

This  trough  has  the  Chestnut  Ridge  anticlinal  for  an  east- 
ern boundary,  while  its  western  border  is  formed  by  the 
Indiana  axis  as  far  south  as  Sewickley  creek  and  the  Pay- 
ette axis  from  there  to  the  \Vest  Virginia  line.  This  basin 
was  not  examined  at  all  during  the  present  survey  ; but  it 
is  sufficiently  described  in  Report  KK,  and  its  general  posi- 
tion is  shown  on  the  map  accompanying  this  report. 

10.  The  Ligonier  synclinal  is  the  next  and  last  basin  of 
the  series,  confined  between  the  Chestnut  Ridge  and  Laurel 
Hill  anticlinals,  and  following  those  axes  in  their  course 
through  Westmoreland  and  Fayette  counties. 

Comparatively  little  of  the  Pittshargli  5ecZis  left  without 
this  fold,  its  surface  rocks  being  largely  composed  of  the 
Barren  Measures  and  Lower  Productive  coal  groiqi. 

It  lies  east  of  the  area  shown  in  the  general  map  and  of 
course  wholly  without  the  district  under  examination.  In 
the  township  geology  which  folloAvs,  Chap.  V.  et  seq.,  cer- 
tain details  and  characteristic  features  of  the  various  basins 
just  described  will  serve  to  give  some  little  additional  in- 
formation upon  the  position  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  in 
vaiTous  parrs  of  the  field ; but  the  limited  development 
hitherto  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  synclinal  axes, 
prevents  a more  definite  location  of  the  axial  lines  than  has 
been  given  in  the  pages  of  this  present  chapter. 


Chapter  TV. 


Strat if/raph ical  Geology. 

The  rocks  wliicli  oatcrop  in  the  F ittsburgh  Coal  Region 
all  belong  to  tlie  last  or  Carboniferous  Period  of  the  Palgeo- 
zoic  ages  ; divided  into  four  series  as  follows  : 

' 1.  Upper  Barren  Measures,  \ group. 

( b.  Wasliington  county  group. 

2.  Upper  Productive  Measures  or  Monongahela  River  Series. 

3.  The  Barren  Measures. 

4.  Lower  Productive  Measures  or  Allegheny  River  Series. 

Upon  the  general  map  accompanying  this  report  the 
respective  and  relative  areas  of  these  four  series  are  shown 
by  reference  to  the  scale  of  colors.  Reference  to  i>re- 
vions  reports  of  the  survey  niion  the  various  counties 
of  soutliAvest  Pennsylvania  might  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  vertical  sections  made  of  the  same  measures  in 
widely  different  parts  of  the  field  denoted  inaccuracy  of 
measurements.  But  a careful  investigation  of  the  whole 
material  presented,  no  less  than  a personal  inspection  of 
the  field,  will  soon  convince  the  most  skeptical  observer 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  uniformity  existing  in  the  ex- 
posed rock  sections,  and  that  consecpienth^  no  one  vertical 
section,  no  matter  how^  carefully  compiled,  will  exactly  or 
even  sometimes  approximately  prove  serviceable  in  study- 
ing the  stratigraphical  relations  elsewhere.  The  order  of 
deposition  in  the  various  strata  is  fairly  well  maintained  ; 
but  character,  thickness,  and  intervals  all  vary  rapidl}^,  and 
within  narrow  scopes,  and  so  far  no  law  governing  the 
amount  or  direction  of  this  variation  has  been  discovered. 

The  Upper  Barren  Measures. 

An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show,  that  the  outspread 
of  these,  the  most  recent  rocks  in  Pennsvdvania  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  and  represented  by  the  darkest  tint, 
is  confined  to  that  part  of  the  field  lying  south  of  a gen- 
eral east  and  west  line,  rudely  coinciding  with  the  Ohio 
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and  Monongahela  rivers  as  far  east  as  Port  Perry  and 
an  extension  of  such  a line  along  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
R.  R. 

North  of  this  average  line  the  rocks  of  this  series  no- 
where exist,  having  been  long  ago  swept  away  from  the 
highest  hill  tops  by  a never  ceasing  atmospheric  erosion, 
aided  by  the  well  defined  rise  of  clU  the  measures  north- 
eastward, in  the  various  coal  basins  as  along  the  anticlinal 
axes.  Xor  can  these  rocks  be  found  in  Allegheny  county 
anywhere  south  of  this  line,  except  on  the  very  border  line 
of  Washington  countv. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  rolling 
plateau  of  the  two  counties  south  of  Allegheny,  is  composed 
of  members  of  the  Upper  or  Greene  County  and  Lower  or 
Washington  County  groups,  whose  rocks  have  had  their 
edges  largely  smoothed  down  bv  erosion  and  cultivation, 
nntil  nearly  the  whole  district  is  a continuous  agricultural 
'upland,  where  everything  is  plain  sailing  to  the  farmer,  but 
a labyrinth  of  concealed  stumbling  blocks  to  the  geologist. 

The  same  rocks  occupy  considerable  areas  in  that  portion 
of  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  comprised  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  resting  mostly  in  the  Lisbon  (Irwin)  synclinal 
basin,  along  the  western  sides  of  those  counties. 

The  extent  of  this  series  in  Westmoreland  county,  how- 
ever, is  quite  insignificant,  barely  reaching  north  of  the 
Youghiogheny  river  and  confined  solely  to  the  central  line 
of  the  basin. 

In  the  special  description  of  these  several  counties,  the 
specific  variations  of  the  series,  and  the  two  groups  com- 
prising it,  will  be  referred  to  in  some  detail  in  treating  of 
the  township  geology. 

It  will  be  sufficient  now  to  give  merely  general  statements 
concerning  the  series  as  a whole. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  subordinate  groups  has 
been  fixed  at  the  Upper  Washington  Uinestone  No.  TI, 
so  that  in  all  discussions  of  the  upper  and  lower  groups,  this 
rock  is  assumed  to  mark  the  horizon  of  separation,  marking 
the  hase  of  the  Greene  County  group  and  the  top>  of  the 
Washington  County  grouj).  The  former  group  comprises 
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all  rocks  in  tliis  part  of  the  State  above  that  rock,  Avith  an  ex- 
treme thickness  of  about  800  feet.  It  is  only  well  exposed 
in  Greene  county.  The  Washington  County  group  ex- 
tends from  that  limestone  down  to  the  top  of  the  Waynes- 
burg  sandstone,  and  Amries  in  thickness  from  about  450  feet 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  district,  to  a little  more  than 
150  feet  in  the  north.  Though  thinner,  it  is  more  important 
in  Washington  county. 

Typical  and  generalized  sections  of  the  rocks  comprising 
these  grouiAS  in  Greene  and  Washington  counties,  Avhere 
they  are  most  fully  exposed,  are  reproduced  from  Report 
K,  on  accompanying  plate. 

The  respectiAm  strata  comprising  them  are  described  in 
minute  detail  in  that  report,  and  specific  discussion  of  them 
is  not  necessary  here,  especially  as  thej''  receiA^ed  but  little 
jiersonal  study  during  the  past  season,  and  Avherever  met 
AA'ith  in  the  survey  of  districts  Avhere  they  are  exposed,  in 
Xiart,  Avith  the  Uxiper  Productive  Measures,  they  Avill  be 
found  described  in  the  chaiiters  on  toAvnshixi  geology. 

Still  the  following  descrixition  of  the  series  as  a whole 
may  be  of  interest,  and  is  taken,  with  some  feiv  alterations, 
from  Prof.  Lesley's  summary  of  facts  relating  to  these 
measures  : * 

But  tAvo  salient  features  present  themselves  unmis- 
takably : 

1.  The  AAdiole  formation  is  evidently  thinner  in  Washing- 
ton county  than  in  Greene  county,  and  continues  to  thicken 
soutliAvard  into  West  Virginia;  so  that  it  is  jirobable  that 
the  highest  preserved  bed  is  in  Greene  county,  in  si)ite  of 
the  suiierior  thickness  of  the  whole  formation  in  Virginia  ; 
for  the  thickening  takes  xilace  in  the  body  of  the  form- 
ation. 

Its  numerous  limestone  beds  seem  to  have  been  dexiosited 
in  a long  north-east  and  south-Avest  belt ; for  if  the  geolo- 
gist moves  southward  or  south-AvestvAmrd  into  Virginia,  he 
finds  the  limestones  disaxix^earing  from  his  column,  being 
rexnaced  to  a large  extent  by  sandstones  and  shales. 

*Geology  of  Pittsburgh  Coal  Region  ; Transactions  Arn.  Inst,  of  Mining  En- 
gineers, Vol.  XIV. 
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ILISED  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UPPER  BARREN  MEASURES 
IN  GREENE  AND  WASHINGTON  COUNTIES. 
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Litliologicalh"  considered,  tlie  characteristic  features  of 
the  Upper  Barren  Measures  as  a whole  are  : 

a.  The  absence  of  workable  coal  beds. 

J).  The  presence  of  seventeen  different  limestone  beds. 
The  most  persistent  one  of  these,  called  the  Upper  Wash- 
ington limestone,  and  adopted  as  the  division-line  be- 
tween the  two  groups,  is  persistent  throiighont  the  region 
and  may  be  called  30  feet  thick.  To  the  geologist  this 
limestone  is  as  important  for  identifying  his  sections  of  the 
Upper  Barren  Measures,  as  the  Ferriferous  limestone  has 
long  been  in  the  study  of  the  Lower  Productive  Coal 
Measures  ; although  measurements  made  from  its  top  up- 
ward in  Greene  county,  and  from  its  base  downward  in 
Washington  county,  cannot  be  so  well  relied  upon  on  ac- 
count of  the  variable  stratification  of  both  groups  already 
mentioned. 

c.  A number  of  sandstone  deposits  characterize  the  Up- 
per Barren  Measures,  the  highest  of  which,  near  the  top.  is 
50  feet  thick  ; another,  somewhat  lower  down,  60  feet  thick, 
holds  the  thin  Nineveh  coal ; and  a third,  called  the  Fish 
Creek  sandstone,  immediately  underneath  the  last,  is  100 
feet  thick.  In  the  Washington  group  a sandstone  deposit 
80  feet  thick  contains  in  its  middle  the  thin  Jollytown  coal 
bed,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  group  is  a sandstone  30  feet 
thick.  These  sandstones  mark  the  topography  of  the 
country  strongly  in  different  localities,  but  they  cannot  be 
used  as  good  guides  to  the  structure  on  account  of  the 
rapid  local  changes  to  which  they  are  subject.  In  this  they 
differ  considerably  from  the  great  sandstones  of  the  Lower 
Productive  Coal  Measures,  especially  the  Mahoning  sand- 
stone, and  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Conglomerate,  although 
these  latter  are  themselves  localh^  very  variable.  The  con- 
trast, however,  must  not  be  insisted  on  too  strongly,  con- 
sidering the  comparatively  small  area  over  which  we  can 
examine  the  upper  sandstones,  and  the  immense  area  over 
which,  and  in  every  locality  of  which,  the  lower  sandstones 
have  been  minutely  studied.  If  it  were  possible  to  replace 
the  Upper  Barren  Measures  in  their  whole  original  out- 
spread over  western  Pennsylvania,  perhaps  these  sand- 
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stones  also  might  lie  found  to  be,  barring  local  variations, 
quite  as  widespread  and  persistent  as  tliose  of  the  bottom 
series.  On  the  other  hand,  the  probability  of  their  being 
actually  more  local  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Upper 
Barren  INIeasures  of  which  they  form  parts  seem,  when 
taken  as  a whole  formation,  more  variable  both  in  thick- 
ness and  in  the  character  of  rocks  than  the  underlying- 
earlier  deposits. 

d.  Another  prominent  feature  of  the  Upper  Barren 
Measures  is  the  red  shale  formation,  near  tlieir  top,  which 
measures  SO  feet  in  thickness,  and  colors  the  soil  of  the 
extreme  highland  of  Greene  county,  suggestive  of  the  Per- 
mian strata. 

e.  Although  the  term  Upper  Measures  is  justified 

by  the  fact  that  the  thinness  of  the  few  coal  beds  Avhich  ex- 
ist makes  them  practically  worthless,  two  of  these  coal  beds, 
lying  near  tlie  bottom  of  the  formation,  are  really  valuable. 
The  Washington  coal  bed  and  the  Little  Washington  coal 
bed  lie  only  10  or  20  feet  apart.  In  Washington  county  the 
upper  bed  is  10  feet  thick  and  the  lower  bed  1 foot,  a 10- 
foot  sandstone  parting  them.  Traced  into  Greene  county, 
the  big  bed  dAvindles  to  2^  feet  and  the  little  bed  swells  to 
7 feet,  and  there  18  feet  of  soft  sandstone  and  clay  separate 
them. 

The  intercalated  sandstones  pass  into  shales,  and  the 
shales  into  sandstones,  from  township  to  township.  The 
numerous  limestones  are  thin  and  variable.  The  coal  beds 
are  almost  too  thin  to  be  mined,  and  generally  make  no  ob- 
vious mark  upon  the  ground.  The  compiled  column,  ob- 
tained by  a close  survey  of  the  northern  pai't  of  Greene 
county  was  found  scarcel}^  applicable  in  the  southern  town- 
ships, and  differed  materially  from  that  in  Washington 
county. 

It  must  not  be  sujiposed  that  the  Upper  Barren  measures 
are  conlined  to  tlie  country  west  of  the  Monongahela  river. 
They  formerly  extended  over  Payette  and  Westmoreland 
counties.  The  highest  hills  east  of  the  Monongahela  river, 
along  the  synclinal  lines  in  Westmoreland  and  Payette 
counties,  are  capped  by  these  Upper  Barren  measures. 


d' Invilliers.']  Pittsburgh  coal  regiox.  chap.  iv. 
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But  while  in  Greene  1100  feet  of  them  have  lieen  preserved 
(/.  e.  more  than  700  in  the  Greene  count}-  group,  and  some- 
thing less  than  400  in  the  Washington  county  groups  the 
greatest  thickness  of  any  of  the  patches  left  in  Fayette 
county  is  only  660  feet.  The  AVashington  bed  on  that  side 
of  the  river  has  a maximum  thickness  of  10  feet  ; l)iit  with 
a character  so  extremely  variable,  and  shale  partings  so 
numerous,  as  to  make  it  nearly  worthless. 

The  paleontology  of  the  Upper  Barren  measures,  when 
studied,  will  be  very  interesting.  The  uppermost  (14th) 
limestone  contains  occasional  fish-scales.  The  10th  lime- 
stone breccia  has  a shale  roof  with  plants  and  occasional 
tisli-scales.  The  6th  or  large  snow-white  Upper  AA'ashing- 
ton  limestone  is  roofed  by  a black  shale  containing  vast 
numbers  of  bivalve  crustaceans  and  fish-scales,  all  well  pre- 
served, and  is  often  crowded  with  the  long  slender  leaves 
of  sif/iUaria  medardl  (?),  as  best  seen  at.  the  tunnel  east  of 
AVashington.  Calamites  are  also  abundant,  but  onlv  a 
single  fern  leafiet  {Keuropteris)  was  seen.  In  a middle 
dark  band  of  this  limestone  great  numbers  of  little  bivalve 
crustaceans  are  well  preserved  ; they  are,  however,  common 
to  all  the  limestones  of  the  series.  In  the  lowest  fetid 
layer  of  this  lime.stone  are  broken  fragments  of  mollusks. 
The  4th  or  ferruginous  limestone  is  rich  in  calcspar  replace- 
ments of  minute  BelleropJioii  and  Eiiom'plialiis ; while 
branching  hryozoa  cover  its  Aveathered  surface.  A fish- 
tooth  {Dijjlodus  ?)  has  been  found  in  it,  and  a fine  spine  of 
Ctenacanihiis  marsTiii,  5 inches  long.  The  3d  limestone 
has  a black  shale  roof  Avith  many  lamelliliranch  shells,  and 
fish-scales,  some  of  Avliicli  are  large  Bhizodus.  The  2d 
limestone  has  a black  shale  roof  rich  in  bivalve  crustaceans 
and  fish-scales.  Avith  an  occasional  macreated  leaf. 

Additional  facts  concerning  the  commercial  aspects  of 
these  measures  Avill  be  found  in  the  succeeding  chapters  on 
tlie  geology  of  Greene  and  AA'ashington  counties. 

The  Upper  Productive  Goal  Measures. 

The  various  members  of  this  important  series  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  region  under  discussion  and  Avith  the 
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great  coal  bed  marking  the  base  of  the  system,  the  map 
coloring  of  their  outspread  fairly  shows  the  limits  of  the 
present  commercial  areas  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Pegion. 
While  necessaril}^  existing  wherever  the  liigher  Upper  Bar- 
ren Measures  are  shown  on  the  map,  they  are  generally 
buried  from  sight  in  such  places,  and  comparatively  little 
is  known  of  them  except  from  records  of  the  deep  wells 
recently  bored  for  gas  and  oil  through  the  overlying  strata. 

But  tliese  rocks  are  well  exposed  along  the  Monongahela 
river  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  West  Adrginia  line,  and  up 
the  Youghiogheny  from  McKeesport  to  the  Fayette  axis, 
dividing  the  gas  and  coking-coal  lields.  It  was  therefore 
named  by  Prof.  Rogers  the  Monongahela  Ulcer  series. 

These  rocks  create  all  of  the  immediate  river  topography, 
for  their  top  members  never  pass  l)eneath  water  level  nor 
their  base  out  of  the  average  hill  top  ; they  form  cliffs  and 
bluffs  for  the  greater  charm  of  the  tourist  and  to  the  in- 
creased satisfaction  of  the  geologist ; and  these  sections 
are  repeated  in  a thousand  branch  streams  and  minor  ra- 
vines throughout  the  90  miles  of  liver  front  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  Cheat  river,  and  up  that  river  into  West 
Virginia. 

The  series  holds  live  coal  beds,  all  of  them  persistent  as 
to  horizon,  but  onlj^  one  of  them,  the  Plttshurgli  hed,  per- 
sistent as  to  quality,  availability  and  thickness.  All  these 
requirements  of  a first  class  commercial  coal  bed,  this  niag- 
niiicent  deposit  meets  in  every  particular,  and  in  reviewing 
the  sudden  and  apparently  unaccountable  fiuctnations  in 
the  other  rocks  and  coal  beds  of  the  district,  it  is  really 
marvellous  to  note  the  constancy  and  excellence  of  this 
great  Plttsbicrgli  coal  heel. 

Every  observer,  however,  in  this  field  has  found  out 
quickly  that  he  cannot  use  tape  lines  to  locate  the  horizons 
of  the  higher  coal  beds  ol;  this  series,  and  indeed  the  group 
is  subject  to  so  many  variations  throughout  the  wide  out- 
spread in  the  different  coal  basins,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
sent anything  but  an  approximation  of  the  truth,  showing 
the  extreme  development  of  the  series  as  a whole.  The 
following  sections  given  in  the  various  reports  of  the  Sur- 
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vej^,  are  brought  together  liere  for  comparison,  and  do  not 
need  descriptive  text.  (See  accoiniianying  plate.) 

To  treat  of  the  coal  beds  first,  and  in  order  downwards,  the 
Waynesburg  Main  Coal  Bed.  is  almost  unknown  to  the  far- 
mers in  Allegheny  county  ; it  is  scarcely  more  inniortant  in 
Washington  county,  and  is  likewise  exceedingly  thin 
(though  of  good  quality)  in  the  Lisbon  basin  of  Westmore- 
land county.  Its  maximum  thickness  in  the  counties 
mentioned  may  be  set  at  3 feet. 

In  Greene  and  Fayette  county  it  attains  its  chief  dev'el- 
opment,  and  is  largely  a source  of  supply  to  the  local  trade 
originating  in  the  different  settlements  through  these  coun- 
ties. It  is  not  mined  for  shipment,  however,  and  at  times 
shows  great  variations  in  thickness.  It  is  usually  a double 
or  triple  bed,  though  sometimes  still  farther  sub-divided. 

In  Greene  county,  and  perhaps  eastern  AYashington. 
(except  along  the  river,)  it  is  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

It  is  quite  as  largely  mined  at  country  pits  in  southern 
Fayette,  in  German,  Luzerne,  Brownsville  and  Redstone 
townships  ; is  usually  triple  in  character,  and  thins  north- 
ward. The  variations  in  thickness  are  no  less  violent  here, 
showing  from  2 to  5 feet  generally,  with  bands  of  clay  in- 
cluded. 

The  Uniontown  coal  is  persistent  as  coal  or  bituminous 
shale  throughout  the  district  wherever  its  horizon  is  reached. 
It  is  more  frequently  shale,  nowhere  reaching  mining  thick- 
ness except  in  the  merest  local  spots,  and  can  be  dismissed 
from  a general  discussion  of  the  coal  beds  of  the  series. 

The  Seioicldey  coal  bed  is  quite  similar  to  the  AYaynes- 
burg  in  point  of  production,  area  and  persistency. 

Its  horizon  can  be  recognized  nearly  to  the  Allegheny 
county  line  in  AVashington  county,  and  in  AA'est  morel  and 
county  can  be  carried  as  far  north  as  Sewickley  creek.  But  ex- 
cept in  south-eastern  Greene  and  south-western  Fayette,  it 
can  hardly  be  called  an  available  coal  bed.  In  these  latter 
districts,  it  is  known  as  the  “Five-Foot  Seam  ; ” it  is  mined 
on  Dunkard  and  AA^hiteley  creeks  5'  6"  to  4'  6"  thick  ; usu- 
ally double  or  triple,  and  furnishing  fairly  good  fuel. 

In  Nicholson  and  German  townships  of  Fayette  county, 
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it  lias  been  largely  mined  also,  but  only  for  local  nse.  It  is 
from  3 to  5 feet  thick  there,  while  only  about  3 inches 
in  Perry  townshiij  on  the  Yonghiogheny. 

The  Redstone  coal  bed,  occurring  usually  only  40  to  60 
feet  above  the  Pittsburgh,  has  an  outspread  through  the  dis- 
trict practically  as  extensive  as  that  bed.  It  is  persistent, 

’ too,  in  one  form  or  another  ; can  be  found  all  along  the  two 
rivers  ; through  southern  Allegheny,  western  Washington; 
along  the  Panhandle  K.  R and  sonth-eastern  Greene. 

In  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  it  is  generally  present  in 
the  Lisbon  trough  far  beyond  the  Penna.  P.  R. 

Along  Dunkard  creek,  in  Greene  county,  it  shows  only 
a bituminous  shale  1 foot  thick  and  a few  inches  of  coal. 
The  amount  of  coal  increases  going  down  the  river  to 
Greensboro’,  where  the  shale  is  also  thickest,  the  latter 
thinning  northward  to  Whiteley  creek.  Its  variations  down 
the  river  are  peculiar  and  erratic,  and  will  be  spoken  of  in 
detail  in  discussing  the  townshij)  geology  bordering  the 
Monongahela. 

North  of  West  Elizabeth,  in  Allegheny  county,  it  was  not 
noticed.  In  western  Washington  county  it  is  likewise  very 
variable  and  frequently  obscure,  and  never  of  any  import- 
ance as  a coal  bed. 

In  Fayette  county  it  is  a carbonaceous  shale,  4'  thick.  It 
shows  only  1 foot  of  coal  at  Brownsville  and  Redstone,  4/ 
again  in  Washington  township,  along  the  river,  and  sim- 
mering down  to  2 feet  in  Perry  township. 

In  Westmoreland,  it  swells  to  4'  on  the  Yonghiogheny  ; 
the  samm  on  the  Sewickley  ; 3'  on  Little  Sewickley,  and 
thinning  decidedly  northward. 

Where  large  enough  to  mine,  the  coal  shows  a fair  qual- 
ity, not  very  sulphnrons  but  high  in  ash.  Moreover  the 
bed  is  usually  so  seriously  troubled  with  “ rolls,”  ‘Yiorse- 
backs,”  and  “clay  veins”  as  to  discourage  systematic 
work  everywhere  and  coniine  the  coal  entirely  to  the  local 
demand  which  naturally  springs  iq?  around  the  most  avail- 
able coal  bed  in  a township. 

Occasional!}^  other  coal  streaks  intervene  in  the  interval 
between  the  Waynesbnrg  and  Pittsburgh  seams,  but  they 
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are  fairly  local  and  insignificant.  It  remains  only  to  briefly 
repeat  some  of  the  well  known  characteristics  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh hed^  its  general  position  in  the  field,  and  some  com- 
parative sections  of  its  component  divisions  in  different 
parts  of  the  field. 

The  Pittsburgh  bed,  as  an  inspection  of  the  colored  map 
will  show,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  country  south 
of  the  Ohio  river  in  the  region  under  discussion.  East  of 
Pittsburgh  narrow  areas  of  this  bed  are  still  left  in  Alle- 
gheny county  north  of  the  river  and  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road; but  they  are  insignificant,  under  light  cover,  and 
mainly  worked  out. 

After  crossing  the  Murraysville  anticlinal  and  entering 
the  Irwin  coal  basin,  the  outcrop  of  this  bed  extends  well 
northwards  to  the  Kiskiminefas  river,  but  outside  the  scope 
of  this  report. 

But  even  considering  its  outspread  in  this  and  the  Blairs- 
ville  trough,  the  scattered  remnants  of  this  bed  remaining 
on  the  high  bill  tops  in  north  Allegheny,  Indiana  and 
Armstrong  counties  are  but  islands  spared  by  the  destruc- 
tive floods  and  erosion  of  past  ages,  left  behind  as  monu- 
ments to  the  great  area  formerly  occuj)ied  by  this  noble 
bed. 

But  while  it  has  been  estimated"'  that  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania jirobably  'possesses  but  1 per  cent,  of  the  coal 
which  once  existed  within  her  State  lines,  the  Pittsburgh 
region,  through  the  possession  still  of  a vast  domain  of  ter- 
ritory underlaid  by  this  one  superior  coal  bed,  has  really 
suffered  less  than  any  other  part  of  the  State. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  Chapter  II  how  largely  the 
region  owes  its  commercial  prospeiity  to  the  presence  of 
this  bed,  always  accessible  along  the  main  river  and  rail- 
road lines  ; always  of  persistent  and  regular  mining  thick- 
ness ; always  of  superior  quality,  and  from  various  con- 
tiguous basins,  able  to  supply  any  demand  upon  it  for 
quantity  or  forjihe  special  purposes  of  coking,  gas  or  steam 
coals.  This  undeniably  good  character  of  coal,  low  in  ash 
and  sulphur,  and  varying  chiefly  in  the  relative  percentages 
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of  volatile  matter  and  fixed  carbon,  and  in  tlie  pliysical 
structure  of  the  bed,  will  always  command  for  this  bed,  the 
respect,  and  attention  of  the  commercial  world,  at  liome  and 
abroad,  no  matter  what  brief  reactions  maybe  caused  bj^ 
the  transitory  utilization  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

Of  one  thing  there  seems  to  be  no  cpiestion,  viz  : that  the 
mining  and  utilization  of  Pittsburgh  coal  will  be  conducted 
on  a far  larger  scale  in  future  time,  long  after  the  brilliant 
lights  of  its  now  favored  rivals  shall  have  ceased  to  cast 
shadows  ; and  that  here,  in  this  abundantly  supplied  dis- 
trict, wdll  this  mighty  industry  most  flourish. 

The  following  ample  description  of  the  prevailing  char- 
acteristics of  this  bed  are  reprinted,  wdth  some  few  changes 
and  additions,  from  the  report  of  1875,  Iv.,  page  70  ; 

With  rare  exce})tions  this  bed  is  double,  consisting  of  a 
roof  and  a lower  division,  separated  by  a clay  parting, 
which  varies  in  thickness  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to 
nearly  three  feet,  and  frequently  contains  thin  strings  of 
coal  which  are  connecred  with  the  roof  division. 

Where  the  structure  is  completely  exposed,  there  is  seen 
resting  on  the  roof  a l)ituminous  shale,  8''  to  12"  thick, 
always  laminated,  and  having  a fracture  like  that  of  the 
poorer  cannels  ; it  is  not  persistent  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  district. 

The  Roof  Division  shows  extreme  variations.  Its  thick- 
ness is  from  tw^o  inches  to  eight  feet,  but  there  is  a distinct 
increase  in  thickness  northward.  Occasionally  it  is  a single 
bench;  but  commonly  it  contains  two  or  more  benches  of 
coal,  separated  by  clay  ; and  at  one  locality  it  is  broken 
into  twenty  divisions.  The  coal  is  invariably  2)oor,  owing 
to  the  large  proportion  of  ash.  The  clay^  partings  are  sub- 
ject to  abrupt  variations,  for  on  the  Panhandle  railroad  the 
roof  shows  twenty  divisions  at  a little  distance  east  from 
Raccoon  station,  while  at  the  station  it  shows  5'  of  coal 
broken  oidy  by  partings  so  thin  tliat  they  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  on  the  weathered  surface.  The  changes  in 
thickness  of  the  whole  division  are  equally  abrupt,  several 
instances  having  been  observed  where  within  a short  dis- 
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tance  if  varied  from  a singde  2"  bench  of  coal  to  a mass  of 
coal  and  shale  3'  thick.  This  coal  is  never  mined. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  this  roof-division  tiiickens 
northward.  This  statement  is  the  result  of  many  compari- 
sons ; for  if  one  were  permitted  to  select  examples  he  could 
without  difficulty  find  many  cases  in  Allegheny  and  north- 
ern Washington  and  Westmoreland  where  the  roof  is  as 
thin  as  at  any  place  in  Greene  or  south-eastern  Washington 
or  Fayette.  But  taking  all  the  measurements  in  the  south- 
eastern portion,  and  comparing  them  with  all  those  made 
in  the  northern  portion,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  roof 
is  thicker  northward,  and  that  in  north-western  Washing- 
ton and  Allegheny  the  thickness  is  suddenly  and  greatly 
increased. 

This  statement  will  appear  more  clear  perhaps  uiion  a 
comparison  of  the  vertical  sections  of  this  Pittsburgh 
coal  opposite,  selected  at  random  but  from  widely  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  field.  Such  sections  will  also  make 
more  plain  the  description,  to  follow  immediately,  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  main  or  lower  bench,  from  which  all 
the  commercial  coal  of  the  Pittsburgh  region  is  mined. 

The  Lower  Division  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  from  3|^  to 
9 feet  thick,  and  shows  always  three  persistent  slate  part- 
ings, which  divide  it  into  four  distinct  benches,  known  as 
the  “Upper  or  Breast  Coal,”  the  “Bearing-in  Coal,”  the 
“Brick  Coal,”  and  the  “Lower  Bottom  Coal.” 

In  the  first  or  Upjoer  Bench,  there  is  occasionally  a part- 
ing which  is  rarely  seen  except  at  the  extreme  north-west, 
where  it  seems  to  be  a common  feature.  This  is  the  thick 
bench  and  usually  yields  the  best  coal. 

The  Bearing -in' ^ Bench  varies  from  2"  to  A!',  and  is 
invariably  distinct,  except  where  the  bed  is  a block  coal, 
and  all  the  partings  are  missing.  The  name  is  applied  be- 
cause on  this  bench  the  miner  works  in  to  gain  a face  against 
which  to  bring  out  the  other  portions  of  the  bed.  This  is 
generally  a good  coal,  but  in  removal  it  is  reduced  to  slack. 

The  ^^Brich''  Bench  is  characterized  by  cleavage  planes 
which  break  the  coal  into  blocks  in  size  and  shape  like  a 
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common  brick,  whence  the  name.  It  yields  a good  coal, 
hardly  inferior  to  that  from  the  Upper  Bench. 

The  '"''Lower  Bottom"  Bench  is  the  lowest  of  all,  always 
of  inferior  qnalit^L  and  for  the  most  part  ntterh"  worthless. 
It  is  broken  by  niimerons  tliin  layers  of  clajy  as  well  as  by 
cleavage  planes,  so  that  it  is  brittle,  and  full  of  ash. 

The  Upper  Bench  contains  thin  partings  or  binders  of 
jiyrites,  one  of  which,  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  from  the 
top  is  quite  ])ersistent.  This  impurity  sometimes  occurs  in 
the  Brick,  and  is  always  present  in  the  Lower  Bottom. 

The  thickness  of  the  whole  Lower  Division  of  the  Pitts- 
burg bed  diminishes  northward,  as  the  Roof  Division  seems 
to  increase  in  that  direction  ; but,  with  the  exception  al- 
ready noted,  the  various  benclies  are  persistent  throughout. 
In  the  soiith-eastern  part  of  the  district  the  total  thickness 
is  from  seven  to  nine  feet ; greatest  at  Brownsville,  where 
the  roof  is  U'  and  the  loAver  division  is  9'.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Pittsburgh  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Allegheny 
county,  it  varies  little  fj'om  5'  6'';  while  in  north-western 
Washington,  it  varies  from  3'  Q"  to  5';  the  former  (3'  6") 
being  found  at  Midway  on  tlie  Panhandle  railroad,  Avhere 
the  coal  is  a block. 

In  the  Lisbon-Irwin  basin,  of  Westmoreland  and  Fayette 
counties,  it  is  still  a double  bed,  and  the  variations  from 
south  northward  are  shown  by  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment, (KK,  p.  69): 


Locality. 

Roof 

division. 

Main  clay 
parting. 

Lower 

division. 

Spring  Hill  township,  Fayette  Oo.,  

Nicholson  “ “ 

4' 

0” 

0' 

6" 

8' 

6” 

6' 

0" 

0' 

5" 

8' 

3" 

Brownsville  “ “ 

0' 

4" 

0' 

6" 

9' 

0" 

Franklin  “ ‘‘ 

3' 

0" 

0' 

8" 

7' 

0" 

Perry  “ “ 

2' 

0 ' 

0' 

8" 

7' 

0" 

Rostraver  township  of  Westmoreland  Co.,  . . 

2' 

11" 

1' 

0" 

8' 

10" 

South  Huntingdon  twp.  of  Westmoreland  Co., 
Sewickley  “ “ 

2' 

8" 

1' 

0" 

7' 

5" 

4' 

10" 

0' 

10" 

5' 

10" 

North  Huntingdon  “ “ 

2' 

1" 

1' 

0" 

6' 

6" 

Penn  “ “ 

3' 

0" 

1' 

3' 

6' 

0" 

Salem  “ “ 

2' 

0" 

O' 

10" 

7' 

8" 

Loyalhanna  “ “ 

3' 

0" 

1' 

0" 

8' 

6 

Of  course  such  measurements  and  representations  are 
merely  the  general  averages,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show 
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there  is  no  more  uniformity  in  the  thickeninp;  of  the  roof 
division  northward  in  this  basin,  than  in  the  trougdis  lying 
further  west  across  the  Monongahela. 

The  division  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bed  into  the  sepa- 
rate benches  already  enumerated,  is  fairly  well  maintained 
here,  being  slightly  indefinite  in  Nicholson  and  Spring  Hill 
townships,  along  the  crest  of  the  Fayette  axis,  and  at 
Brownsville,  where  the  whole  bed  is  almost  a block  coal, 
similar  to  that  mined  along  the  Panhandle  railroad  and  on 
Thoms  run. 

In  general,  throughout  the  district,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
coal  from  the  Lower  Division  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  is 
somewhat  brittle,  caking,  rich  in  volatile  combustible  mat- 
ter, and  containing  a variable  percentage  of  sulphur.  In 
some  portions  of  the  district,  it  exhibits  layers  of  cannel  near 
the  top  and  occasionally,  as  along  the  Panhandle  railroad  in 
Washington  county,  it  becomes  a very  superior  coal. 

The  character  of  the  Pittsburgh  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
country  is  too  well  known  to  retpiire  separate  mention 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  average  of  thousands  of 
analyses  has  shown  it  to  contain  from  68  to  64  per  cent,  of 
fixed  carbon  ; 30  to  35  per  cent,  volatile  matter,  with  4 to 
14  per  cent,  of  ash,  the  latter  constituent  depending  largely 
upon  the  care  in  mining  and  cleaning  the  coal,  as  does  also 
its  percentage  of  sulphur,  which  ranges  usually  below  1 
per  cent.,  but  occasionally  rises  to  2 or  3 per  cent,  in  hard 
specimens  and  carelessly  mined  coal. 

After  the  distinctive  character  given  this  group  by  reason 
of  its  fine  coal  beds,  each  one  of  which  becomes  of  available 
thickness  and  quality  in  its  own  separate  part  of  the  field, 
the  prevailing  feature  of  the  Upper  Productive  (Mononga- 
hela) coal  series  lies  in  its  limestone  rocks. 

The  combined  thickness  of  the  various  limestone  beds  of 
the  group  aggregate  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  series, 
and  in  that  respect  it  far  outstrips  all  other  divisions  of  the 
coal  measures  for  the  same  thickness  of  rocks. 

The  first  of  these,  and  the  uppermost,  is  the  Waynes- 
hitrg  limestone.,  which  occurs  in  the  interval  between  the 
Wayneshurg  and  Uniontown  coals.  It  is  present  in  all  of 
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the  troughs  of  the  district,  wherever  its  horizon  is  reached, 
thougli  to  some  extent  absent  in  local  parts  of  different  buj- 
sins,  wliere  its  place  is  filled  by  sandstone  or  sandy  shale. 
Its  position  is  usually  from  20  to  40  feet  below  the  upper 
coal,  and  varies  in  thickness  from  8 to  35  feet,  eveiWAvhere 
yielding  a lime  of  superior  quality.  A description  of  its 
local  character  and  thickness  in  the  various  i>ortions  of  the 
region,  will  be  found  in  the  special  geology  of  the  different 
townships. 

The  second  limestone  in  descending  order,  but  the  chief 
one  of  the  Upx>er  Productive  Series,  is  i\\e  Great  Limestone, 
occuxiying,  with  its  sub-divisions,  the  entire  interval  be- 
tween the  Uniontoion  and  the  SeioicMey  coal  beds. 

Ordinarily  this  deiiosit  shows  three  distinct  divisions  ; — 
an  upper  dieision  oi  limestone  6 to  18  feet  thick  ; a middle 
division  of  sandstone  and  shale  30  to  40  feet  thick,  and  a 
lower  division  of  limestone  50  to  60  feet  thick. 

But  for  greater  convenience  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
incorporate  the  entire  formation  into  an  upjier  and  lower 
division.  The  Upper  Dioision  of  the  Great  Limestone 
varies  from  6 to  18  feet  west  of  the  Monongahela,  and  from 
6 to  15  feet  thick  in  the  Lisbon  trough  of  Westmoreland 
and  Payette  county,  where  it  has  been  identified  as  far 
north  as  North  Huntingdon  townshiji. 

The  quality  here  is  as  varialde  as  the  thickness  ; some- 
times the  bed  yields  a lime  of  excellent  quality,  at  others 
it  is  worthless,  while  again  it  jiroduces  a very  fair  cement. 
It  is  absent  in  Allegheny  county,  west  of  the  Monongahela. 
The  Lower  Division  of  the  Great  Limestone  is  very  per- 
sistent, varying  from  50  to  90  feet,  and  attaining  its  greatest 
thickness  in  the  Lisbon  trough.  Here,  however,  it  thins 
northwards,  loses  its  inqiortance  along  the  Penna.  R.  R. 
around  Irwin’s,  and  becomes  subject  to  great  and  sudden 
fluctuations. 

“The  lower  x^ortion  is  commonly  more  or  magne- 
sian, breaks  with  a smooth  surface,  which  is  sometimes  lus- 
terless, while  at  others  it  is  quite  bright.  This  part  is  em- 
Xiloyed  for  the  manufacture  of  cement  at  many  xiMces,  and 
is  available  throughout  eastern  Washington  county.  It  is 
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the  more  persistent  part  of  the  mass,  having  been  identilied 
in  Allegheny  county,  on  the  Pittsburgh  and  Steubenville 
pike.  Wlien  exposed  to  the  weather  it  eventually  breaks 
up  into  small  angular  fragments.  Its  thickness  is  some- 
times fully  50  feet,  nearly  all  of  which  is  limestone.  The 
relative  proportion  of  shale  increases  northward,  and  in 
Allegheny  county  the  shale  seems  to  predominate.  This 
portion  is  wholly  non-fossil  if erous  except  in  a thin  layer 
at  the  base.  The  upper  portion  contains  every  variety  of 
limestone,  from  that  pure  enough  for  the  manufacture  of 
lime,  to  that  which  is  utterly  worthless  for  any  purpose 
whatever.” 

The  FisJipot  limestone  is  next  calcareous  stratum,  oc- 
curring in  the  interval  between  the  Beioicldey  Redstone 
coals,  flanked  above  and  below  by  beds  of  sandstone. 

“Along  the  river  line  in  Washington  and  Greene  coun- 
ties, this  limestone  shows  some  interesting  variations.  Be- 
ginning at  the  West  Virginia  line,  it  is  quite  thin;  thence 
it  increases  to  the  mouth  of  Fishpot  run  in  southern 
Washington,  a little  beyond  the  trough  between  the  Fay- 
ette and  Waynesburg  axes.  There  it  is  30  feet  thick. 

“From  this  locality  it  diminishes  and  at  length  disappears 
before  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Waynesburg  axis. 

‘ ‘ From  this  line  northwai'd  along  the  river,  the  interval 
between  the  two  coals  is  occupied  by  sandstone  or  sandy 
shale.  Between  the  Pin-hook  and  Washington  axes,  lime- 
stone occurs  in  this  interval  as  far  north  as  the  southern 
portion  of  Allegheny  county,  but  beyond  Upper  St.  Clair 
township  of  that  county,  it  seems  to  be  filled  with  sand- 
stone. In  the  trough  west  from  the  line  of  the  Claysville 
axis,  the  limestone  is  persistent  as  far  north  as  the  Steuben- 
ville pike  in  Allegheny  county.  Whether  it  reaches  farther 
north  cannot  be  determined,  as  there  are  no  exposures.” 

In  the  Lisbon  trough,  towards  the  southern  portion,  this 
limestone  is  usually  separated  from  the  overlying  Sewiclcley 
coal  by  only  a few  feet  of  sandy  shale,  and  occasionally  the 
coal  rests  directly  on  the  limestone,  as  at  New  Geneva.  On 
Cats’  run,  4 miles  north,  the  interval  is  16  feet ; on  Red- 
stone creek  30  feet ; on  the  Youghiogheny  20  feet.  On  the 
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Redstone  it  is  30  feet  thick,  and  of  excellent  quality ; on 
the  Yotig'hiogheny  it  is  10  feet  thick  and  impure  ; and 
again  in  South  Huntingdon  township  of  Westmoreland 
county  it  shows  20  feet  thick,  and  pure. 

It  is  more  persistent  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lisbon 
basin  than  on  the  river  side  ; but  it  disappears  before 
reaching  Sewickley  creek  and  cannot  be  identified  further 
north. 

On  the  west  side  it  cannot  be  distinguished  beyond  the 
Youghiogheny  river. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Upper  Productive  or 
Mcnongahela  River  Series  is  the  great  sandstone  formation 
at  its  top,  known  as  the  Wayneshurg  S.S.  The  rock  is 
massive,  soft,  weathering  to  honey- condied  surfaces,  and 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  almost  equally 
imposing  Fittslnirgh  sandstone  occurring  much  lower,  and 
over  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  It  attains  its  greatest  develop- 
ment in  Greene  county,  where  it  is  not  far  from  70  feet 
thick,  and  shows  two  nearly  equal  divisions,  separated  by 
sandy  shale. 

It  is  also  quite  persistent  in  the  Lisbon  trough  as  far 
north  as  its  horizon  occurs. 

Towards  the  south,  it  is  commonly  compact  below  and 
flaggy  above,  but  at  some  localities  on  the  river  bluffs  in 
German  and  Luzerne  townships,  the  whole  mass  forms 
clilTs  of  solid  sandstone,  well  fitfed  for  building  purposes. 
It  is  here  from  65  to  70  feet  thick. 

3.  The  Barren  Measures. 

Under  this  name  the  First  Geological  Survey  included 
all  strata  lying  below  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  bed,  down  to 
the  Freeport  Coal  bed.  Most  of  the  reports  of  the  Second 
Survey  take  the  same  view,  and  it  will  be  adopted  by  the 
State  Geologist  in  his  Final  Report.  But  Prof.  Stevenson, 
in  his  reports  on  Washington,  Greene,  Allegheuy,  Fajmtte 
and  Westmoreland  counties,  and  Prof.  White,  in  his  re- 
ports on  Beaver,  Lawrence  and  Mercer  counties,  found  it 
convenient  to  restrict  the  Barren  Measures  between  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  bed  and  the  top  of  the  Mahoning  Sand- 
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stone,  wiiicli  overlies  the  Freeport  coals.  Their  practice 
will  be  followed  in  the  present  report  to  avoid  confusion  of 
terms. 

The  old  name  Barren  Measures  has  been  retained  in 
common  use,  although  in  some  of  the  reports  of  progress 
they  have  been  called  Loioer  Barren  Measures.  In  the 
final  report  of  the  State  Geologist  they  will  probably  be 
called  the  Pittsburgh  Series. 

The  members  of  this  series  are  subject  to  quite  as  great 
and  widespread  tiuctuations  of  character  and  thickness  as 
the  rocks  of  the  two  higher  divisions  already  treated  of. 
It  consists  mainly  of  shales  and  sandstones,  with  some  vari- 
able coals  and  limestone,  rarely  of  any  economical  value. 

This  series  is  entirely  buried  from  sight  through  all  of 
Greene  county,  except  along  the  immediate  river  front  in 
Monongahela  and  Dunkard  townships  and  on  Dunkard 
creek,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  county. 

In  Washington  county  only  a j)ortion  of  the  series  are 
exposed  along  the  Monongahela  river  from  the  Allegheny 
county  line  south  to  West  Brownsville,  and  to  a veiy  limited 
extent  north  and  south  of  Fredericktown  in  the  same 
county  ; on  Peters  creek,  Mingo  creek.  Pigeon  creek  and 
Pike  run,  some  few  of  its  upper  members  are  exxK)sed  ; on 
Chartiers  creek  between  Cannonsburg  and  Washington, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Washington  anticlinal ; on 
Cross  creek  along  the  western  border  line  ; along  the  Pan- 
handle railroad  j)artially,  and  in  the  extreme  north-west 
townships  of  the  county. 

In  Allegheny  county  south  of  the  Ohio  river  these  rocks 
outcrop  along  every  one  of  the  principal  streams  east  of 
the  Chartiers  Valley  and  Panhandle  railroads  and  through 
five-sixths  of  the  territory  Avest  of  Chartiers  creek. 

North  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers,  however,  their 
presence  is  the  rule,  not  the  excejition,  and  merely  patches 
of«the  Uiiper  Productive  Measures  cap  the  highest  summits. 

In  eastern  Allegheny  county,  in  the  triangle  between  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers  some  considerable  areas 
of  the  Upper  Productive  Measures  serve  to  extend  the  out- 
crop of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  northwards  to  the  Kiskini- 
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inelas  river;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  area  lias 
the  Barren  Measures  for  its  surface  rocks  and  tlie  country 
SO  occupied  is  everywhere  characterized  by  the  singularly 
diversilied  topography  which  their  decomposition  gives 
rise  to.  ' 

In  the  limited  iiortions  of  Fayette  and  Westmoreland 
counties  treated  of  in  this  report  the  area  is  about  equally 
divided  between  this  and  the  next  higher  series  ; sparingly 
in  Fayette  along  the  line  of  the  Fayette  anticlinal  and  the 
immediate  river  blnlfs;  more  profusely  in  Westmoreland 
when  in  addition  to  the  outspread  of  these  rocks  over  the 
crest  of  the  Saltsburg  anticlinal  north  of  the  Sewickley 
creek  they  cover  continuously  all  north-western  AYestmore- 
land  county,  west  of  the  Lisbon  basin  and  over  the  Mnr- 
raysville-Roaring  Bun  axis  to  the  Allegheny  river. 

The  series  of  four  vertical  sections  given  in  accompany- 
ing plate  will  sufficiently  describe  the  character  and  se- 
quence of  the  various  rock  members  constituting  this  group: 

“The  extreme  thickness  exposed  along  the  Mono  ^ahela 
is  375  feet,  this  being  reached  only  near  the  AVest  V irginia 
line  and  at  Pittsburgh.  In  Allegheny  county  away  from 
the  river,  and  in  Washington  countv  north  from  the  Pan- 
handle  railroad,  this  thickness  is  occasionally  shown. 
Throughout  Glreene,  away  from  the  river,  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  AA^asliington  the  Lower  Barrens  are  deeply  buried. 
The  whole  series  is  seen  in  detail  only  in  Beaver  county, 
where  owing  to  the  predominance  of  sandstones  the  expos- 
ures are  good  and  clear. 

In  the  south-eastern  iiortion  of  the  district,  as  slioivn  by 
oil-l)orings  on  Dunkard  creek,  the  interval  between  the 
Fittshurgh  Coal  and  the  Alahoning  sandstone  is  not  far 
from  425  feet ; but  this  interval  increases  northward  and 
north-westward.'’  K,  p.  76. 

The  grou]!,  as  constituted,  includes  three  principal  sand- 
rocks  ; the  Connellsville  sandstone,  with  an  average  interval 
of  50'  beneath  the  Fittshurgh  coathed;  the  Alorgantown 
sandstone,  100  feet  lower,  and  the  (Saltsburg  ?)  sandstone 
350  feet  beneath  the  Fittshurgh  coal. 

But  these  sandstones,  like  all  the  members  of  this  group, 
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while  persistent  as  a whole  thronghont  the  region,  thicken 
and  thin  and  pass  into  shale,  so  that  they  cease  to  become 
safe  geological  landmarks  or  key-rocks  within  very  brief 
distances. 

The  limestones  of  the  Barren  Measures  are  chiefly  near 
the  top  ; thej"  are  thin  and  commercially  worthless,  though 
two  of  them  are  important  guides  to  the  geology  above  and 
below  them,  and  are  invaluable  in  a series  so  bereft  of  other 
persistent  and  well-recognized  rocks. 

These  are  the  Crinoidal  limestone  i\i2oO-dOQ  ieet  beneath 
the  Pittsburgh  coal ; and  the  Black  limestone  occurring  at 
about  100  feet  above  the  base  of  the  series. 

The  first  limestone  met  with  occurs  at  an  interval  of  a few 
inches  to  8 feet  beneatli  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  and  is  the  rock 
so  frequently  seen  throughout  the  various  mines  of  the  dis- 
trict in  the  bottom  of  drains.  It  is  a coarse,  sometimes 
brecciated  limestone,  light  blue  to  gray  in  color.  Below 
this,  10  to  30  feet,  there  is  another  quite  persistent  lime- 
stone distinct  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  district, 
but  absent  in  north-western  Washington  and  western  Alle- 
gheny. 

Toward  the  base  of  the  concealed  interval  of  the  Beaver 
section  there ' are  two  limestones  which  were  seen  on  the 
Panhandle  railroad  Avest  from  Mansfield,  and  on  the  Char- 
tiers  Valley  railroad  south  from  that  place.  Evidently 
these  are  wanting  along  the  Monongahela  river.  They  are 
quite  ferruginous,  and  each  is  fossiliferous. 

Crinoidal  limestone  is  the  next  persistent  stratum, 
occurring  beneath  tlie  great  Morgantown  sandstone  forma- 
tion, though  separated  from  it  by  the  Binninf/ham  shales, 
a iDrominent  feature  of  the  Coal  Hill  bluff  opposite  Pitts- 
burgh, where  it  shows  a jointed  mass  of  thinly  laminated 
shale  nearly  50  feet  thick,  and  reaching  its  main  develop- 
ment there.  The  Crinoidal  limestone  is  the  Green  Fossilif- 
erous limestone  of  the  old  reports.  It  is  2 to  4 feet  thick, 
and  has  been  found  of  so  much  utility  in  a geological 
study  of  the  region,  as  a universal  key-rock  or  base  of  ver- 
tical measurement.  Small  as  it  is,  it  is  found  at  so  many 
distant  localities,  and  is  so  easily  identified  by  its  multi- 
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tndes  of  crinoidal  disks,  spines  and  shells,  that  it  would  be 
well  for  every  mining  engineer  in  the  region  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Well-sinkers  can  use  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner. as  they  have  grown  accustomed  to  use  the  Ferriferous 
limestone  in  the  oil-region. 

It  has  a dark  greenish  gray  cast  usually,  is  tough,  and 
breaks  with  a granular  surface.  It  weathers  slowly  into 
blocks.  The  rock  is  largely  present  in  Westmoreland 
county,  though  not  in  Fayette  west  of  the  Fajmtte  axis. 

Along  the  Ohio  river,  from  Nimick’s  station  to  Birming- 
ham, this  stratum  is  constantly  in  sight,  but  there  it  differs 
strangel}^  from  its  common  structure.  The  limestone  is  of 
irregular  thickness,  sometimes  embedded  in  a black  calca- 
reous shale,  extremely  rich  in  fossils,  while  at  others  it 
forms  a rude  shapeless  mass  of  limestone,  6 to  8 feet  thick. 
At  a short  distance  up  the  Monongahela  river,  the  usual 
character  is  resumed,  so  that  at  Six-Mile  ferry,  Braddock’s 
station,  Peter’s  creek  and  other  localities,  it  is  as  described 
above.  It  passes  under  the  river  near  Peter's  creek  and  is 
not  exjiosed  again  within  the  district,  though  its  horizon  is 
I'eached  below  the  State  line. 

As  for  the  coal  beds  of  the  Barren  Measures,  taking  the 
whole  region  into  account,  they  amount  to  nothing ; but, 
thin  and  iioor  as  they  are,  and  sometimes  disappearing 
from  view  altogether,  they  seem  to  occupy  regular  jiositions 
in  the  column  ; this,  however,  cannot  be  absolutely  demon- 
strated, because  a connection  between  the  numerous  expos- 
ures is  often  impossible.  The  question  is  a purely  theoret- 
ical one,  and  of  no  importance  in  a practical  estimate  of  the 
wealth  of  the  region. 

The  Little  Pittslnirffli  coal  is  frequently  noticed  along  the 
Monongahela  river  south  of  Port  Perry,  on  Chartiers  creek 
in  Washington  county,  and  near  Mansfield  in  Alleghenjq 
always  about  15  to  25  feet  beneath  the  larger  and  upper 
bed.  It  is  also  largely  present  in  such  parts  of  the  Lisbon 
basin  in  Westmoreland  and  Fayette  as  its  horizon  is  met 
with,  but  always  thin.  Another  insignificant  and  variable 
thin  coal  is  seen  about  50  or  GO  feet  lower,  along  the  river 
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ill  soutli-east  Greene,  on  the  Panhandle  R.  R.  at  Niniick’s 
and  in  a few  other  places  locally. 

The  Barton  coal  heel.,  100  ± feet  lower,  is  never  of  eco- 
nomical thiclviiess,  but  is  very  persistent  in  Westmoreland 
and  Paj-ette,  6 to  18  inches,  and  good  coal  ; locally  in  north- 
western Allegheny  county,  beneath  the  Morgantown  S.  S. 

Two  other  coal  beds  occur  in  the  interval  of  150  feet  beneath 
the  Crinoidal  limestone,  but  the3^^are  so  thin,  variable  and 
in  places  altogether  absent,  that  their  horizons  cannot  be 
fixed  with  anj"  definiteness  whatever. 

A fifth  coal  is  occasional!}"  found  in  the  immediate  inter- 
val above  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  present  in  widely  sejia- 
rated  parts  of  the  district,  but  not  continuously  so. 

Another  feature  of  the  column  of  Barren  Measures  is  a 
deposit  of  red,  variegated,  and  bluish  sandy  shales,  100  feet 
thick,  underlying  the  MorgantoAvn  sandstone.  Although 
the  strongly  red  la\’ers  of  this  shale  formation  form  but  a 
moderate  part  of  it,  they  make  a great  mark  upon  the  coun- 
try. These  red  shales  are  cut  at  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
summit,  a few  miles  north  of  the  citj".  In  man}"  parts  of 
the  region  ,^he  red  color  is  not  so  noticeable  ; but  in  the  dis- 
trict immediately  surrounding  Pittsburgh  the  red  soil  is  a 
marked  feature  in  the  landscape. 

Three  red  shale  horizons  have  been  traced  through  Alle- 
gheny and  Beaver  counties,  and  in  Westmoreland  county — 
one  100  feet  beneath  the  P ittshurgli  coal ; another  beneath 
the  Crinoidal  limestone;  a third  above  the  Mahoning  S.  S. 
They  can  be  used  locally  as  guides  to  the  geological  forma- 
tions above  or  below  them,  especially  where  all  three  are 
present  at  one  locality. 

The  Lower  Productice  Coal  Measures. 

These  are  by  Prof.  Rogers  called  the  Allegheny  River 
Series.  They  lie  far  under  cover  through  most  of  the  dis- 
trict, aud  therefore  need  not  be  treated  of  in  the  same  de- 
tail accorded  the  preceding  groups. 

They  are  at  least  200  feet  beneath  the  river  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  rising  north-eastward  in  obedience  to  the  same 
laws  governing  the  higher  measures,  they  make  their  ap- 
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pearance  in  the  bed  of  tlie  Allegheny  river  below  Tarentnm, 
each  snccessively  lower  bed  of  coal,  sandstone,  shale  or 
limestone  cropping  a little  further  north  than  the  stratum 
immediately  overlying  it. 

Their  insigidticant  exposure  in  the  immediate  district  un- 
der discussion,  prevents  a compilation  of  more  than  a few 
of  their  top  strata  ; but  extended  sections  of  these  and  un- 
derlying measures  can  be  found  in  the  various  published 
reports  of  the  Survey  on  western  Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  entire  series,  3o0'±  thick,  only  the  Mahoning  S.S. 
on  top,  and  the  succeeding  Freeport  group  of  coals,  lime- 
stones and  sandstone  occur  in  the  Fittsburgh  coal  region 
jiroper.  These  upper  members,  in  whole  or  in  part,  line 
the  Allegheny  river  bluffs  from  Freeiiort  to  some  distance 
below  Tarentnm.  They  are  elevated  to  daylight  along  the 
Brady’s  Bend  anticlinal  above  Millerstown,  and  on  Pine 
run  in  Allegheny  county. 

In  Westmoreland  they  show  along  the  Kiskiminetas 
river  ; on  the  Loyalhanna ; north  and  south  of  Grapeville 
along  the  crest  of  the  Saltsburg  anticlinal ; largely  on  Se- 
wickley  creek  along  the  line  of  the  South-West  Penna.  R. 
R.,  and  on  Jacobs  creek,  the  Youghiogheny  rivei-,  and  the 
Redstone  creek  in  Fayette  county,  along  the  Fayette  axis. 

The  Mahoning  sandstone  is  usually  massive,  sometimes 
double,  carrying  a small  coal  bed  between  its  two  di- 
visions ; in  places  forming  cliffs  70  feet  high  ; elsewhere 
llaggy  or  sandy  shale,  but  30'-40'  thick.  On  the  Redstone 
in  Fayette  it  is  shale  ; on  the  Youghiogheny  a sandstone 
50  feet  thick  ; so  also  on  Jacobs  creek.  On  the  Sewickley, 
mostl}^  a llaggy  sandstone  40  feet  thick  ; shale  on  the  Little 
Sewickley  and  sandy  shale  on  the  Loyalhanna  and  Cone- 
mangh  35  feet  thick. 

Along  the  latter  and  the  Alleghen}^  river,  it  shows  its 
typical  form,  massive  and  only  a moderately  coarse  sand- 
stone. 

The  Upper  Freeport  coal  is  to  the  Allegheny  river  what 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  to  the  Monongahela. 

Where  brought  up  along  the  Brady’s  Bend  axis,  over  a 
small  area,  it  is  seldom  less  than  4'  and  sometimes  1'  thick. 
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On  the  river,  from  Freeport  toTarentum  it  averages  4'  thick, 
but  swelling  up  abnormally  near  Hitestown  to  10',  with 
shales  In  Fa3'ette  county,  on  Redstone  creek,  it  is  exposed 
for  nearh^  2 miles  and  is  of  workable  thickness.  It  shows 
at  Layton  also,  on  the  Youghioghenj^,  but  thin  and  worth- 
less. 

On  Jacobs  creek,  beneath  the  Fayette  axis,  it  varies  from 
3 to  4 feet.  On  Big  Sewickley  creek  in  Westmoreland 
county,  this  bed  is  exposed  and  opened  in  a dozen  places, 
as  the  stream  winds  to  opposite  sides  of  the  anticlinal  axis 
there. 

The  bed  is  broken  by  thin  partings  and  varies  from  2 to 
5 feet.  On  Little  Sewickley'  the  bed  is  double,  and  greath^ 
swollen  as  follows  : coal  3 feet ; clay  2'  6";  coal  5 feet ; total 
10'  6". 

On  the  Loyalhanna  and  Conemaugh  the  bed  is  single  and 
varies  from  3'  8"  to  5 feet  thick  ; and  further  west  towards 
the  Allegheny  it  shows  4 to  8 feet  thick,  with  thin  but  not 
persistent  partings. 

No  Other  members  of  the  Lower  Productive  Series  are 
exposed  sufficiently  for  measurement  and  description  within 
the  Pittsburgli  district. 
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Chapter  Y. 

Geology  of  Allegheny  County. 

Allegheny  Co.  has  an  area  of  abonl,  760  square  miles. 
Geographically  the  county  is  naturally  subdivided  by  its 
great  water  courses  into  three  grand  divisions  : — 

1.  Northern  Allegheny,  or  that  part  lying  north  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  south  of  Butler  Co. 

Y Eastern  Allegheny,  lying  south  of  the  Allegheny 
river  and  east  of  the  Monongahela  and  including  the  south 
eastern  portion  of  the  oount3g  between  the  Monongahela 
and  the  Youghiogheny  rivers.* 

3.  Southern  and  Western  Alleghemy,  lying  south  and 
west  of  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela  rivers  and  between 
Washington  and  Beaver  counties,  Avhich  may  be  further 
sub  divided  into  east  and  Avest  parts  by  Chartiers  and  Rob- 
inson creeks. 

An  inspection  of  Allegheny  Co.  on  the  map  accompany- 
ing this  report  Avill  suggest,  by  its  coloring,  a close  ajAprox- 
imation  in  this  arbitrary  division  to  the  geological 
of  the  count\". 

By  reference  to  the  color  scale,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
hrst  division,  Northern  Allegheny,  is  occui)ied  through 
nine-tenths  of  its  area  by  the  Barren  Measure  rocks,  desti- 
tute of  nierchantalde  coal,  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
brick  cla\^  and  building  stone,  without  au}^  economical  fea- 
tures. Of  the  remaining  tenth  part  of  the  area,  Avhich  is 
probably  too  great  an  allowance,  90%  of  the  surface  rocks 
belong  to  the  Lower  Productive  Measures  containing  the 
Upper  Freeport  coal  in  mining  shape,  and  10%  to  the' 
Upper  Productive  Measures,  with  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed 
forming  little  isolated  patches  on  the  highest  hill-tops,  in- 
accessible bnt  for  countiy  nse,  nnim]Aortant  therefore  from 

*This  portion  of  the  county,  including  the  townships  of  Lincoln,  Elizabeth 
and  Forward,  has  been  treated  of  in  detail  by  the  autlior,  and  especially  illus- 
trated in  the  Annual  Report  of  1885,  pp.  125  to  221. 
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a commercial  standpoint,  bnt  of  vital  significance  as  geolog- 
ical landmarks,  jiroving  the  former  outspread  of  this  bed 
all  through  Northern  Allegheny,  where  scarcely  a vestige  of 
it  is  now  left,  and  illustrating  forcibly  the  enormous  amount 
of  erosion  that  has  taken  place  there. 

In  like  manner  that  portion  of  the  second  division,  just 
noted,  lying  north  of  the  Youghiogheny  river,  may  be  com- 
pared geologically  to  the  Avestern  half  of  the  third  division, 
lying  between  the  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  and  Beaver  county. 
Both  these  districts  have  suffered  serious  erosion,  and  in 
both  the  diversified  topography  of  the  great  coal  bed  of  the 
region  has  resulted  from  the  carving  out  of  great  channels 
in  it,  and  the  underlying  Barren  Measures,  by  the  rainfall 
of  past  ages.  Both  of  these  districts,  though,  retain  more  of 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  aud  Upper  Productive  Measures  within 
their  boundaries  than  the  Northern  district,  north  of  the 
Ohio  river. 

The  Lower  Productive  Measures  are  nowhere  exposed  here, 
and  in  each  district  the  proportion  of  Pittsburgh  coal  out- 
crop is  about  257o  as  against  75%  of  Barren  Measures.  All 
of  this  coal  lies  high  in  the  hills  ; it  is,  with  but  feiv  excep- 
tions, badly  cut  into  patches,  or  narrow  strips,  and  while 
a large  amount  of  excellent  coal  has  been  taken  from  the 
larger  areas,  neither  of  these  districts  can  be  looked  upon 
to  furnish  a large  percentage  of  the  future  output  or  to  in- 
duce the  investment  of  large  caxiital  to  develop  what  still 
remains  intact. 

The  third  geological  partition  of  the  county  is  readily 
outlined  on  the  map.  It  includes  everything  east  of  the 
Pan  Handle  railroad  and  south  of  the  Youghiogheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers. 

It  is  in  this  district  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  coal 
mining  capital  is  ini'Csted.  and  the  reason  for  this  is  made 
clear  by  the  coloring  of  this  portion  of  the  county.  Here 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  underlies  in  round  numbers  15% 
of  the  territory  and  only  about  25%  shows  the  Barren 
Measures,  mainly  along  the  river  bluffs  and  larger  st]-eams. 

Of  course  these  percentages  of  productive  and  barren  ter- 
ritory are  merely  approximate  estimates  ; but  they  at  once 
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force  the  question  : What  has  caused  the  present  unequal 
distrihution  of  the  Pittshurgh  coal  toed  through  different 
portions  of  the  count g f 

Manifestly  it  is  unreasonable  to  snjDpose  that  the  rain- 
fall Avas  any  more  severe  in  one  portion  of  the  comity  than 
in  another  ; it  is  equally  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  coal 
to  have  been  nnevenlydeposited  ; and  we  know  that  glacial 
erosion  did  not  extend  this  far  south  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
far  more  simple  and  natural  geological  explanation  lies  in 
the  well  known  south-western  slope  of  all  the  rock  forma- 
tions of  the  State  from  the  New  York  line  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  slope  is  exceedingly  gentle,  bnt  quite  persis- 
tent, and  measured  over  large  areas,  amounts  to  about  16' 
per  mile. 

Here  in  Allegheny  comity  it  is  in  places  as  high  as  25 
feet : that  is,  in  traveling  along  a south-west  line,  the  coal 
and  accompanying  measures  are  sinking  from  15'  to  25' 
each  mile  that  is  passed. 

This  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  enqiliasized  ; for  on  it 
depends  largely  the  successful  drainage  of  coal,  where  no 
natural  outcrop  exists  and  the  future  successful  develop- 
ment of  coal  by  shafting  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  held. 

The  Upper  Barren  Measures  occupy  a limited  iiortion 
of  the  held  along  the  Washington  county  line  at  the  corner 
of  Snowden  and  Upper  St,  Clair  townships,  and  of  course  a 
bore  hole  here  would  pierce  all  the  measures  exjiosed  in 
Allegheny  county  and  Avould  be  at  least  1,200  feet  deep  be- 
fore striking  the  same  (Freei)ort)  coal  that  crops  out  at 
the  surface  through  portions  of  Northern  Allegheny,  as 
shown  on  the  map. 


r-\  Northern  Allegheny. 

The  geology  of  the  first  geographical  district  in  Allegheny 
county  can  be  brielly  dismissed  for  it  plays  but  a small 
part  ill  any  discussion  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  held.  Besides 
the  city  of  Allegheny,  there  are  22  townships  between  the 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers,  arranged  somewhat  as  follows  : 
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5 Fawn, 

I Marshall,  2 Pine,  3 Richland,  4 West  Deer, 

7 Harrison, 

8 Franklin,  9 McCandless,  10  Hampton,  6 East  Deer, 

18  Indiana, 

11  Sewickley,  12  Ohio, 

16  Ross,  17  Shaler, 

20  Harmar,  21  Springdale, 

13  Left,  14  Aleppo,  15  Killbuck, 

19  O’Hara, 

22  Reserve. 

Allegheny  City. 

Of  these,  it  may  be  said  that  Marshall,  Franklin,  Sewick- 
ley, Ohio,  Left,  and  Killbnck  drain  directly  into  the  Ohio 
river ; the  others  into  the  Allegheny.  The  topography 
here,  as  elsewhere,  in  districts  so  largely  occupied  by  Bar- 
ren Measure  rocks,  is  singularly  beautiful  and  varied;  but 
for  that  very  reason  it  throws  a mist  over  the  structural 
geologist’s  eyes  doubly  trying  in  a region  where  the  varia- 
tion in  dip  is  so  slight  as  to  almost  debar  the  use  of  a bar- 
ometer at  all.  Besides  all  this,  the  careful  survey  of  this 
part  of  the  region  in  1876  demonstrated  the  variability  of 
the  great  sand  rock  members,  both  in  thickness  and  char- 
acter, and  introduced  additional  structural  difficulties  by 
reason  of  uncertain  identification. 

The  erosion  of  all  streams  is  nearly  alike,  because  the 
same  rocks  in  each  case  have  been  eroded,  so  that  geolog- 
ically t\\Q  surface  rocks  of  North  Allegheny  can 

be  read  and  studied  along  any  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
streams.  When  these  streams  have  cut  down  at  their 
mouths  or  along  anticlinal  uplifts,  into  the  Lower  Coal 
Measures,  the  massive  sandstones  at  the  base  of  the  Barren 
Measures  create  a steep  and  abrupt  hill  side,  rising  from 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  But  the  higher  members  of  this 
group,  being  more  shaly  and  yielding,  have  created  more 
gentle  and  less  forbidding  slopes  and  rounded  outlines. 
They  are  frequently  quite  level  on  top,  and  with  the  terri- 
tory lying  near  the  heads  of  the  streams,  where  the  erosive 
power  is  not  so  formidable,  they  make  up  the  best  farming 
and  grazing  land  of  the  district. 
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Pine  creek  is  probably  the  most  important  stream  of  this 
held,  and  gives  an  outlet  to  the  Pittsburgh  and  Western 
P.  R.  Bull  creek,  Deer  creek  and  Girtie’s  run,  with  their 
many  tributaries,  are  likewise  important  streams. 

The  Ohio  river  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  dis- 
trict. Prom  Pittsburgh  to  the  Beaver  line  its  course  is 
north-west.  At  the  month  of  Big  Beaver,  it  turns  abruptly 
south-west  and  so  continues  to  the  Ohio  State  line. 

The  soils  of  this  portion  of  Allegheny  county,  being  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  Barren  Measures,  are  not 
naturally  rich,  the  large  amount  of  slates,  shales  and  sand- 
stones and  the  small  percentage  of  limestone  rendering 
large  areas  sterile  unless  attention  is  paid  to  artihcial  fer- 
tilizing. The  red  clays  of  these  measures  are  particularly 
tough  and  tenacious  and  hard  to  cultivate. 

The  structural  features  of  this  district  have  already  been 
sufnciently  described  in  Chap.  III.  _ 

The  Brady' s Bend  anticlinal  is  the  only  flexure  of  im- 
portance, and  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed 
throughout  its  course,  it  is  not  economically  important. 
Its  most  useful  effect  has  been  to  elevate  the  Freeport  Coal 
measures  along  a portion  of  Pine  creek  in  Hampton  and 
Shaler  townships.  It  sinks  to  the  southwest  about  22'  per 
mile. 

Upper  Productive  Coal  Series. 

The  only  member  of  this  series  is  the  P itishurgli  coal  hed- 
whose  limited  area,  probably  not  over  250  acres,  has  already 
been  referred  to. 

At  Mr.  Wright’s  l)ank,  in  Franklin  twp.,  the  following 
section,  quite  similar  to  the  Monongahela  river  mines, 
shows  (Rep.  Q.,  p.  22): 


r Coal, 

Upper  Division, Shale, 

( Coal, 

Main  clay  shale,  

( Breast  coal,  

I Shale,  

Lower  Division,  <J  Bearing  in  coal, 

1 Slate,  

y Brick  and  Bottom  coal,  . . . 


2'  6"  j 

1'  6"  [6'  6" 
2'  6"  ) 

....  1'  2" 
2'  9”'\ 

I"  I 

4//  1,4/  10^ 

in  ! 

2 1 

V S'^) 
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Tliere  is  only  ahoul  3(/  of  cover  here,  and  the  coal  is  not 
very  good.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Eminitf  s coal, 
in  Pine  twp.,  only  four  miles  south  of  the  Butler  line,  where 
in  a high  knob  about  three  acres  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  have 
been  preserved,  just  east  of  Wexford  P.  0. 

The  entire  bed  is  here  10'  thick,  of  which  amount  the  roof 
coal  is  3'  3";  main  clay  slate,  V 4";  lower  division,  5'  5". 

The  Lower  Barren  Measures. 

By  reference  to  Chap.  IV  on  Strati  graphical  Geology,  a 
compiled  section  of  these  measures  in  Northern  Allegheny 
will  be  found,  showing  the  Pittsburgh  bed  on  top,  and  carried 
down  so  as  to  include  the  Mahoning  S.  S.  at  the  bottom, 
showing  the  horizon  of  the  Upper  Freeport  coal. 

It  is  this  series  of  rocks,  600'  more  or  less  thick,  which  oc- 
cupies the  ravines  and  hill  tops  of  this  district,  though  in 
but  comparatively  few  instances  do  the  streams  cut  down 
sufficiently  to  show  the  underlying  Lower  Coal  Measures. 

Of  the  latter,  the  uppermost  coal  bed,  or  Upjier  Freeport, 
alone  merits  attention.  It  is  however  a widely  persistent 
and  imiiortant  bed  and  is  considerably  mined  where  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  does  not  exist. 

Township  Geology, 

In  Marshall  Twp.  the  Barren  Measure  shales  make  up 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  rocks. 

The  Upper  Freeport  coal  is  fully  100'  beneath  the  surface 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  township,  the  rock  section  extend- 
ing up  probably  to  the  horizon  of  the  Morgantown  S.  S. 

The  Crinoidal  limestone,  red  shales,  and  the  Brush  Creek 
limestone  and  coal  can  be  seen  along  branches  of  the  Big 
Sewickley  creek  ; but  on  the  whole,  the  exposures  in  this 
townshij)  are  unsatisfactory  and  largely  made  up  of  shale. 

Pine  toionship,  next  east  along  the  Butler  county  line, 
shows  exposures  extending  from  the  Pittsburgh  coal  down 
to  about  75'  below  the  Crinoidal  limestone,  or  a section  of 
nearly  400'.  The  coal  is  mined  by  Mr.  Emmitt,  just  east 
from  Pierce’s  branch  of  Pine  creek  at  about  1360'  A.  T. 

The  bed  is  from  9'  to  10'  thick,  the  lower  division  being 
5'  and  furnishing  about  4'  of  coal. 
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The  Elk  Lick  coal,  275'  ± below  was  also  sparingly  mined 
by  Mr.  Enimitt,  but  was  found  variable. 

The  Crinoidal  limestone  still  lower,  is  recognized  at  var- 
ious points,  and  the  Bakerstown  coal  on  Mr.  Graham’s  land 
on  Brash  creek,  75'  below  the  limestone.  The  greater  part 
of  the  general  surface  of  the  township  is  occupied  by  the 
Morgantown  S.  S.,  and  accompanying  shales,  above  and 
below  it. 

Richland  township  comes  next  east  of  Pine,  and  marks 
the  source  of  several  streams,  notably  Deer  and  Pine  creeks. 
The  rock  section  here  extends  from  about  the  Morgantown 
S.  S.  to  within  the  Mahoning  S.  S.  measures. 

Alona  the  Butler  line,  even  higher  measures  come  in 
above  the  Morgantown  S.  S.,  but  not  up  to  the  Pittsburgh 
coal. 

Near  Bakerstown,  the  tyincal  coal  bed  so  named  has 
been  mined  by  Mr.  Flick.  It  was  reported  there  as  2' 
thick  with  11  inches  of  cannel  coal  at  the  bottom  ; and 
south  of  the  village,  at  Mr.  Douglass’,  2'  8"  thick,  with 
three  thin  slate-bands.  Of  course  this  bed  is  onlv  locallv 
developed ; but  with  the  Freeport  coal  100'  under  water 
level,  and  the  Pittsburgh  bed  out  of  the  highest  hill  tops, 
it  becomes  relatively  imj)ortant  to  the  pieople  of  the  region. 

West  Deer  township  adjoins  Bichland  going  eastward, 
and  in  many  respects  its  section  is  no  more  satisfactory. 
The  Brady’s  Bend  axis  passes  through  it  west  of  Culmer- 
ville,  and  brings  up  the  Upper  Freeport  coal  on  Bull  creek 
and  Big  Deer,  but  not  on  Little  Deer.  The  Pittsburgh  coal 
is  caught  in  a high  knob  along  the  Indiana  townshi})  line  ; 
and  all  the  remaining  portion  of  the  township,  with  these 
exceptions,  is  occupied  by  the  Barren  Measure  rocks. 

At  Mr.  Brewer’s  bank  on  Bull  creek,  the  Freeport  coal  is 
over  10'  thick,  including  shale  and  dirty  coal  and  2'  of  im- 
pure cannel  on  top. 

The  lower  part  of  the  bed  has  furnished  3|-'  of  tolerabl}^ 
pure  coal,  though  rather  sulphurous. 

Further  down  this  creek,  the  coal  has  been  mined  at  var- 
ious places  in  coal  hill  and  close  by  the  Fawn  Twj).  line  by 
Mr.  M.  Dawson,  where  it  shows  the  following  section  : 
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Upper  Freeport, 


[ Coal, 


f Coal,  slaty, 
I Coal, 


Parting, 


0'  O' 


This  is  about  the  normal  thickness  of  the  bed. 

On  Little  Deer  creek,  erosion  has  not  yet  advanced  far 
enong'h  to  expose  this  coal.  Below  Cnlmerville  the  rocks 
dip  south-east,  away  from  the  anticlinal  and  occasionally 
expose  Barren  Measures.  The  Crinoidal  limestone  is  occa- 
sionally seen  ; but  the  hillsides  are  mainly  composed  of 
brown  and  buff  shales  about  two  hundred  feet  thick. 

On  Big  Deer,  the  anticlinal  just  elevates  the  Lpjier  Free- 
port coal  to  creek  level  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Dawson 
branch  ; but  it  soon  disappears  again  on  a north-Avest  dip. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  mines  the  coal  ^ mile  beloAv  this  by  means 
of  a slope.  The  coal  is  from  6'  to  9'  thick  but  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  more  than  3F  of  good  coal.  The  principal 
variation  occurs  in  the  top  coal  thickening  from  V to  4h 
The  Barren  exposures  are  unimportant. 

Fawn  township  lies  next  east  along  the  Butler  county 
line. 

Harrison,  East  Deer  and  Springdale  can  be  advan- 
tageously treated  of  at  the  same  time,  for  together  they  fill 
out  the  irregular  boundary  along  the  Alleghein’^  river,  and 
the  geology  of  one  rather  dovetails  into  another. 

Various  streams  entering  the  river  have  cut  doAvu  through 
the  Barren  Measures  into  the  LoAver  Coal  Measures  and  ex- 
posed the  strata  of  both  series. 

Along  the  Butler  county  line,  the  hills  are  covered  Avith 
the  Barren  Measures  up  to  100'-|-  above  the  Crinoidal  lime- 
stone. The  Upper  Mahoning  (Buffalo)  sandstone  is  cut  bare 
at  Burk’s  mill  on  Little  Bull  creek,  Avhere  its  base  is  100' 
above  the  stream.  Two  miles  beloAA",  at  the  mouth  of  Veg- 
ley’s  run,  the  Upper  Freeport  coal  is  first  exjAosed,  3'  8" 
thick  at  Burtner’s. 

The  Brush  creek  coalbed  is  found  about 60' higher  at  this 
poiut.  Down  stream,  the  Freeport  coal  is  again  concealed 
until  the  Methodist  caniii  meeting  ground  is  reached,  and  is 
again  opened  by  Mr.  Pugh  near  creek  level,  Avith  the 
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Buffalo  S.  S.  on  the  hill  top.  The  coal  here  shows  the  fol- 
lowing section  : 


Upper  Freeport 


\ 

Coal,  ^ 

I 


( Slatj'  coal, 


Coal, 


Slate, 


Coal, 


2' 


5"  1 

1 3'  6" 

3"  J 


The  Lower  Mahoning  S.  S.  is  well  seen  just  above  the  coal. 
The  limestone  beneath  the  Upper  Freeport  coal  is  likewise 
somewhat  quarried  here,  occnrring  in  three  layers  of  1^'  to 
2'  thick  separated  by  thin  shale. 

At  the  month  of  Little  Bull  creek  the  Upper  Freeport 
coal  is  130'  above  the  stream,  at  Mr.  Leslie’s  bank  : and  at 
Mr.  Hare’s  bank  on  the  right  bank  of  Big  Bull  creek,  it  oc- 
curs in  excellent  shape, — clean,  lustrous  coal,  with  the  fol- 
lowing section : 


Sandy  shales, 8' 


Upper  Freeport  Coal,  ■* 


f Slaty  coal, 
! Coal, 


. ...  V 

good, 3' 

I Slate,  0' 

Coal, 0' 


1 


1” 

3” 


!■  4' 


The  bottom  3"  is  pyritous  and  not  mined. 

The  coal  is  dipinng  rapidly  south-east  from  here  dowm. 
Bull  creek,  and  at  Tarentum  is  only  80'  above  the  river. 

Following  up  Big  Bull  creek,  the  Upper  Freeport  coal 
outcrops  continuously  to  above  McDowmll’s  run,  wdiere  it 
has  been  opened  by  Mr.  McDowell  4'  2"  thick  with  partings, 
and  with  the  Buffalo  sandstone  crowning  the  hill  top. 
Various  other  openings  occur  between  these  two  points  ; 
but  the  coal  section  is  fairly  similar. 

A local  but  sharp  anticlinal  crosses  the  creek  just  delow 
the  mouth  of  McDowell’s  run,  reversing  the  dip  of  the 
measures  for  about  f miles,  wbien  the  strata  rise  towards 
the  north-west  again  in  the  direction  of  Millerstown,  about 
as  fast  as  the  stream.  On  the  Lardintowm  branch  of  Bull 
creek,  the  Upper  Freeiiort  coal  does  not  appear  until 
opened  at  McGinness’  bank,  just  close  to  the  Butler  county 
line. 

At  Millerstown,  the  Brush  creek  coal  show^s  near  the 
sandstone  along  the  bank  above  the  mill.  It  is  a mix- 
ture of  slate  and  impure  coal,  and  is  about  40'  above  creek 
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level.  Still  ascending  tlie  creek,  the  Ui)per  Freeport  coal 
rises  to  daylight  f miles  above  the  village,  at  Mr.  Thos. 
White’s,  where  it  was  once  mined,  passing  thence  into 
West  Deer. 

In  East  Deer  nrid.  Springdale  townships,  no  largo  streams 
rise  nor  flow  ; but  numerous  short  ones,  with  rapid  fall, 
rise  along  the  Indiana  line  and  flow  to  the  river.  For  this 
reason  the  exposures  of  the  Low'er  Coal  Measures  are  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river. 

On  Day’s  run,  the  Upper  Freeport  coal  ascends  ^ a mile 
above  the  mouth  of  Robertson  branch,  and  the  sandstone 
below  it  here  occurs  in  massive  conglomeritic  layers.  It 
has  been  mined  just  below  the  mouth  of  Robertson  by 
Bailie  Bros.,  and  shows  tlie  following  section  : 


1- 

Cannel  coal,  . . .2' 

1 

2. 

Bituminous  coal,  . 2' 

9" 

3. 

Slate  and  bony  coal, 

8" 

Upper  Freeport  Coal,  < 

4. 

Coal, 2' 

10" 

5. 

Parting,  . . . 

1 '/  [ 
4 

6. 

Coal,  

4" 

7. 

Parting,  . . . 

\U 

4 

8. 

Coal, I' 

0"  J 

71'» 

• 9 


■ The  top  portion  of  the  bed  is  duplicated  apparently, 
though  a nearly  identical  section  was  obtained  at  Hite’s 
bank,  a little  further  down  stream,  wdiere  Nos.  2 and  4 are 
each  3'  thick  and  the  bottom  coal.  No.  8,  10''  thick. 

Considerable  coal  was  formerly  shipped  from  here  to  the 
industrial  establishments  along  the  Allegheny  river. 

The  unusual  development  of  the  bed  indicated  in  the 
above  section  commences  about  i mile  above  Hitestown. 
Above  that  it  is  only  4'  thick. 

The  rest  of  these  two  townships  south  from  Hite’s  run, 
is  occupied  by  Barren  Measure  rocks,  wdiich  are  every- 
where nearly  the  same,  and  present  nothing  of  interest. 

Near  the  head  of  Hite’s  run,  wdiat  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Elk  Lick  coal,  occurs  at  3G0'  above  the  Upper  Freeport,  on 
land  of  Mr.  Simon,  formerly  stripped  and  drifted  upon  to 
some  extent. 

Indiana^  Harmar  and  O' Hara  townships  form  together 
a nearly  rectangular  block  of  territory  except  where  cut  ofl; 
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on  the  north-west  by  Hampton  and  on  the  southeast  by  the 
river.  They  lie  south  of  West  Deer,  and  along  the  river 
front  comprise  all  the  territory  between  Sharp)sburg  and 
Lincoln’s  station  on  the  West  Penn  R.  R. 

This  area  is  largely  drained  by  Big  and  Little  Deer  creeks, 
which  uniting’  close  to  the  north  line  of  Harmar.  flow  south 
to  the  Allegheny  river  at  Harm arvi lie. 

The  Brady's  Bend  axis  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Indiana 
Twp.,  and  in  Hampton,  so  that  no  member  of  the  Lower 
Coal  Series  is  exposed  here. 

Tlie  Upper  Coal  Series  however  are  still  preserved,  and 
some  small  areas  of  the  PittslmrgU  coal  heel  can  still  be  seen 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  Indiana,  west  from  Little  Deer 
creek. 

At  Wm.  Marshall’s  drift,  the  following  section  shows  : 


f ( Slaty  coal,  .....  2' 

Shale,  

Coal, 

Shale,  

Breast  coal,  ....  3' 
Slate,  .... 
Lower  Div.,  J Beariag  in,  .... 

Slate,  . . 

Brick  and  bottom 
_ coal,  1' 


I Roof  Div.,  1 

I I 

I 

I I 

Pittsburgh  coal,  ■(  I 


0 ' 
3" 
5" 
3" 

4” 

lO 

4 

5" 

I /; 


i 8' 


3"  J 


The  thickness  of  the  main  clay  parting,  only  3'",  is  rather 
noticeable.  The  bottom  coal  is  as  usual,  impure. 

Remnants  of  the  Pittsburgh  S.  S.  are  still  found  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  40'  above  the  coal. 

There  is  about  10  acres  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  here. 

Immediately  south,  there  is  a larger  20  acre  patch,  on 
J.  Marshall’s  land.  The  coal  section  is  about  the  same. 
A third  10  acre  patch  is  caught  in  a knob  a little  further 
south,  formerly  operated  by  Mr.  Johnston. 

The  roof  coal  here  is  quite  impure  and  3'  7"  thick.  Breast 
coal  S'  2";  Bearing-in  7",  and  Lower  Bottom  and  Brick 
V 5". 

The  last  knot)  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  caught  in  a sum- 
mit on  Mr.  Lefever’s  land,  about  | miles  south  from  last. 
All  the  coal  described  has  been  dipping  south-east. 
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Passing  down  Little  Deer  creek,  the  Crinoidal  limestone  is 
reached  at  300'  below  the  Pittsburgh  bed,  the  following  sec- 
tion showing  at  Conahj^’s  knob,  just  missing  the  Pittsburgh 
coal : 


1.  Concealed  from  top  of  knob, 40'  0 ' 

2.  Limestone,  (Pittsburgh,) 2' 

3.  Concealed, 230' 

4.  Shaly  sandstone, 6' 

5.  Coa?,  slaty,  (Elk  Lick, ) 1'  6" 

6.  Concealed, 30 

r 1.  Limestone,  ....  1'  0"  j 

7.  Ximesione,  Crinoidal,  ) 2.  Shale, 0'  4"  > 2'  4" 

f 3.  Sandstone,  ....  1'  0"  I 

8.  Concealed, 120' 

9.  Piwe  creefc  Zimestowe,  in  bed  of  creek, 1'  6 ' 


Still  lower  measures  are  exposed  further  down  the  creek, 
a limestone  1^'  thick  (Brush  creek  limestone  ?),  being  visi- 
ble at  the  mouth  of  Little  Deer,  180'  below  the  Crinoidal. 

It  is  very  fossiliferous  and  is  accompanied  by  a small 
coal  beneath  it,  presumably  Brush  creek  coal,  under  which 
comes  massive  sandstone  18'  thick  to  the  stream. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  is  again  caught  on  a high  summit  f 
miles  north-west  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Deer,  and  on  Mr. 
Campbell’s  land.  Another  small  patch  shows  on  high 
ground  west  of  the  creek  and  on  the  north  side  of  Guy’s 
run. 

Passing  up  Deer  creek  into  Indiana,  the  Crinoidal  lime- 
stone is  seen  on  Cretz’s  land,  200'  above  the  creek. 

Below  Yonker’s  mill,  the  Brush  creek  limestone  is  seen 
in  the  bank  of  Blue  run,  capped  with  reddish  shales. 

The  Pine  creek  limestone  is  seen  in  a ravine  below  Dor- 
. seyville,  and  a mile  west  of  the  village  coal  was  once  mined 
on  Weber’s  land,  probably  Bakerstown,  2^'  to  3'  thick. 

The  rocks  of  O’Hara  twp.  belong  entirely  to  the  Barren 
Measure  group,  none  of  the  streams  being  sufficiently  large 
to  cut  down  to  the  Lower  Coal  Measures. 

Hampton  and  Skater  townships  lie  immediately  west 
of  the  territory  just  described,  and  owing  to  the  presence 
of  Pine  creek,  which  flows  tortuously  through  them  both, 
from  north  to  south,  the  Lower  Productive  Measures  and 
coals  are  exposed. 
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The  presence  of  the  Brady’s  Bend  anticlinal,  passing 
through  Hampton  and  crossing  Pine  creek,  at  the  big  bend 
below  School  House  No.  4,  further  assists  this  display. 
The  channel  of  Pine  creek  is,  in  many  places,  a mere  gorge, 
cut  down  through  the  massive  sandstones  at  the  base  of  the 
Barren  Measures. 

It  enters  tlie  river  just  below  Sharpsburg,  where  the 
Upper  Freeport  coal  bed  is  from  80  to  100  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Allegheny. 

Tlie  Brush  creek  limestone  shows  1^'  to  2'  thick  at  the 
roadside  near  the  iEtna  Iron  Works.  Ascending  the  stream 
the  rocks  are  rising  rapidly  towards  the  anticlinal. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  Little  Pine,  the  Mahoning  S.  S.  is 
found  in  perpendicular  cliffs  along  the  main  stream. 

At  (Henshaw,  3 miles  above  Sharpsbnrg,  the  Upper  Free- 
port is  lu'ought  above  water  level,  and  at  Shaw’s  shows  : 


f Coal,  3'  'I 

I Coal  and  slate, 1'  | 

Upper  Freeport  coal,  { Coal,  3'  1-7'  6|" 

I Parting, 0'  |''  j 

I Coal,  0'  6"  J 


The  coal  here  is  similar  to  Deer  creek  and  Hitestown. 
The  upper  bench  is  impure  ; the  lower  excellent,  with  but 
a small  percentage  of  suliffiur  and  ash. 

The  Crinoidal  limestone  is  seen  on  top  of  the  hill,  320' 
above  the  Upper  Freeport  coal. 

Miller's  opening  is  one  mile  above  Shaw’s  Mill.  The  en- 
tire bed  is  here  4'  8"  thick,  and  furnishes  about  34'  of  good 
coal.  This  thinning  of  the  coal  in  one  mile,  continues  going 
up  the  stream  for  some  distance,  where  the  horizon  of  the 
bed  is  identified,  but  almost  without  workable  coal. 

Above  tlie  Nine  Mile  house,  on  the  Butler  plank  road, 
the  coal  thickens  to  about  3'  at  Mr.  Hieber’s  bank,  40' above 
creek. 

Further  north,  in  Hampton  Twp.,  the  bed  thins  out 
almost  entirely.  Near  the  mouth  of  Gourdhead  run,  its 
underlying  limestone  is  seen  with  nothing  but  a black 
streak  of  shale  above  it  to  represent  the  coal. 

The  anticlinal  crosses  Gourdhead  run  at  Mrs.  Meyers’, 
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where  the  Loicer  Freeport  coal  is  just  brought  up  to  creek 
level,  2'  thick,  and  35'  below  the  Upper  Freeport.  The  hill 
top  here  is  crowned  with  the  BufiPalo  or  Upper  Mahoning 
sandstone,  so  that  most  of  the  Barren  Measures  have  been 
eroded  from  off  the  crest  of  the  axis. 

The  Brush  creek  limestone  and  coal  are  noticed  here  on 
Mr.  Herron’s  land,  and  28'  below  the  latter  a double  bed 
of  fire  clay,  consisting  of  an  upper  plastic  portion  and  a 
lower  non-plastic. 

In  the  high  ground  between  Gourdhead  run  and  Pine 
creek  the  Barren  Measures,  for  50'  above  the  Crinoidal  lime- 
stone, are  exposed,  the  limestone  being  somewhat  earthy 
and  impure,  but  still  retaining  its  greenish  cast  and  its 
Crinoidal  fragments  and  fossils. 

The  Pine  creek  limestone,  so  named  from  its  occurrence 
here,  is  2'  thick,  a dark  arenaceous  stone,  fossil iferous  and 
lying  immediately  on  tojD  of  the  Buffalo  or  Upper  Mahon- 
ing S.  S.  Passing  to  the  west  side  of  the  anticlinal,  the 
rocks  are  found  dipping  rapidly  north-west. 

Thus  at  the  mouth  of  Crouse's  run,  the  Brush  creek  lime- 
stone is  only  40'  above  Pine  creek ; at  Montours  run,  the 
Pine  creek  limestone  is  only  15'  above  water  level. 

The  Upper  Freeport  coal  has  passed  under  water  level 
near  Bryant  Sta.  on  the  Pittsburgh  and  Western  R.  R., 
within  a mile  from  the  anticlinal. 

Girtie' s run  flows  through  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
Shaler  township. 

The  Crinoidal  limestone  is  about  110'  above  the  Alle- 
gheny at  its  mouth,  and  the  Upper  Freeport  coal  180'- 
190'  beloio  the  bed  of  the  river. 

About  2 miles  from  the  river,  a small  area  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  catches  in  a high  hill  rising  450'  above  Girtie’s 
run  and  was  once  mined  on  Irwin's  land.  There  ai’e  only  a 
few  acres. 

McCandless  toionship  lies  immediately  west  of  Hampton, 
which  it  resembles  in  size  and  shape  ; south  of  Pine  and 
north  of  Ross,  with  Franklin  on  its  western  side. 

Pine  creek  flows  nearly  west  a little  north  of  its  centre, 
while  Girtie  and  Lowrie  runs  head  up  in  its  southern  part. 
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This  township  lies  in  the  trough  immediately  west  of  the 
Brady’s  Bend  axis,  a synclinal  possibly  coincident  with  the 
Manslield  basin  south  of  the  Ohio  river. 

The  Pine  creek  limestone  is  the  loAvest  rock  exposed  in 
the  township,  visible  in  the  bed  of  Pine  creek,  just  where 
it  leaves  the  township.  The  Pittsburgh  coal  is  caught  in 
an  isolated  knob  at  the  western  line  of  the  township,  so 
that  the  vertical  column  of  rocks  exposed  approximates 
425'.  The  Upper  Freeport  coal  is  nowhere  less  than  180' 
below  water  level. 

The  Pine  creek  limestone  is  seen  just  above  water  level  a 
short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Montour's  run,  dipping 

N.  W. 

Below  Montour’s  run  is  the  Buffalo  (Upper  Mahoning) 
S.  S.,  which  is  so  largely  exposed  to  the  south-east  in 
Hampton. 

The  Elk  Lick  and  Bakerstown  coals  were  both  sparingly 
mined  near  the  old  Buckeye  hotel,  though  both  were  im- 
pure. 

The  P lUsburglt,  coat,  with  a light  covering  of  Pittsburgh 
S.  S.,  was  formerly  mined  by  Messrs.  Sarver  and  K’eeley  at 
about  132o'=b  A.  T.  The  roof  coal  was  4' thick,  with  shale 
layers  ; the  IMain  clay  1'2";  Breast  coal,  3' 4";  Bearing  in  5", 
and  Bottom  1'  9''.  It  was  impure,  owing  to  light  cover,  and 
mostly  removed.  The  Crinoidal  limestone  occurs  290'  be- 
low it  and  40' above  Pine  creek.  Below  Pierce’s  mill,  on 
Pierce  Branch,  the  same  rock  is  80'  above  the  creek  and 
underlaid  by  thick  red  clay  bands. 

Poss  to'ionsliij)  lies  immediately  south  of  McCandless  and 
north  of  Allegheny  City,  and  west  of  Shaler. 

It  contains  much  high  land  and  many  small  and  unim- 
portant streams.  Girtie’s  run  cuts  across  it  from  north- 
west to  south-east  and  exposes  fairly  satisfactory  sections 
of  the  Barren  Measures. 

The  Pittstmrglh  coal  is  found  in  several  high  knobs  be- 
tween Spring  Garden  and  Butcher’s  creeks,  and  at  William’s 
bank  shows  the  following  section  : 
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r Coal,  slaty, 
RoofDiv.,<  Shale, 

( Coal,  . . . 


. 2'  4" 
6" 

. 1'  2" 


4' 


Main  clay  shale, 


8" 


} 9'  10" 


( Breast  coal. 


3'  6" 'I 


Bearing  in  coal,  with 
usual  slates,  .... 


4" 


Bottom  coal. 


. 1'  4' 


J 


It  will  be  seen  how  closely  this  section  compares  with  the 
Monongahela  river  coal  near  Pittsburgh. 

Just  north  of  this  there  is  another  small  patch  owned  by 
Miss  Xeely,  and  Mr.  Layng.  At  the  head  of  Siiring  Gar- 
den run  there  are  two  outlying  spurs  of  this  bed  on  Mr. 
Eamsey’s  land,  each  of  about  three  acres. 

Two  more  show  at  the  head  of  Wood's  run,  on  Mr.  Goffs 
land,  and  ^ mile  still  further  north,  and  east  of  the  Perrys- 
ville  plank  road,  there  is  another  acre  of  coal  on  Mrs. 
Rodenbangh's  land.  These  last  three  areas  are  supposed 
to  mark  the  ijosition  of  the  Brady's  Bend  axis.  They  are 
about  600'  above  the  Ohio  river  or  1,300  feet  above  tide. 

Jiesei've  township  and  the  City  of  Allegheny  occupy  all 
the  territory  south  of  Ross  to  the  junction  of  the  two 
great  rivers.  Spring  Garden  and  Bn  teller  runs  flow  through 
Reserve  with  a rapid  fall,  and  empty  into  the  Allegheny 
above  the  city.  Woods  run  passes  through  the  city  with 
a south-west  course;  crosses  the  Fort  Wayne  railroad  at 
Woods  Run  station,  and  enters  the  Ohio  opposite  the 
north-west  end  of  Brunot's  Island. 

The  Crinoidal  limestone,  with  its  little  coal  V thick  just 
beneath  it,  outcrops  along  the  river  front,  slightly  above 
railroad  level.  An  upper  black  decomposed  limestone 
crops  here  about  3ol-40'  higher,  seen  in  the  cuttings  of  the 
W est  Penn  R.  R.,  between  Girtie’s  and  Butcher  runs,  over- 
laid with  Elk  Lick  coal  2'  thick.  Owing  to  the  north-west 
rise  in  all  the  measures  towards  the  Brady’s  Bend  anti- 
clinal. these  limestones  are  exposed  almost  continuously 
along  Spring  Garden  and  Butcher  runs.  The  anticlinal, 
after  crossing  Girtie's  run  in  Ross,  curves  slightly  to  the 
south,  passing  west  and  outside  of  the  limits  of  Reserve 
Twp.,  but  coursing  through  tlie  north-west  portion  of  Alle- 
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glienv  City  to  the  river  at  Woods  run.  Its  effect  at  the 
river  has  caused  a vertical  hoist  in  the  measures  of  al)out 
160  feet,  raising  the  Crinoidai  limestone  there  200'  above  the 
river  as  against  40'  at  the  intersection  of  the  rivers.  The 
measures  rise  north-west  towards  it  about  100'  per  mile. 

The  Pittsbtirgli  coal,  still  patchy  and  isolated,  is  caught 
in  the  summits  in  tlie  northern  part  of  Reserve  township. 
It  is  everywhere  a])out  300'  above  the  Crinoidai  limestone. 
The  top  of  the  Morgantown  sandstone,  50'  thick,  lies  about 
50'  below  the  coal.  It  is  largely  quarried  for  building  pur- 
poses back  of  Allegheny  city,  and  is  a line  gray  sandstone. 

At  Woods  run,  on  the  Ohio,  along  the  line  of  anticlinal, 
the  Barren  Measures  are  exposed  down  to  and  below  the 
Brush  creek  coal.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  sec- 
tion is  the  Buffalo  (Upper  Mahoning)  sandstone,  which  is 
here  50'  thick,  and  crops  all  along  the  railroad  from  Woods 
run  to  llaysville.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Mor- 
gantown sandstone,  which  lies  more  than  200  feet  higher 
in  the  measures  and  100  feet  above  the  Crinoidai  limestone. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  county  north  of  the  Ohio 
river,  is  comprised  in  Fraidvlin,  Sewickley,  Ohio,  Left  and 
Aleppo  and  Kilbuck  townships. 

Franldln.  toionshij)  is  an  irregular  triangle,  lying  south 
of  Marshall  and  pointing  on  the  Beaver  Co.  line,  where  it 
is  cut  off  by  Sewickley  creek.  It  is  mostlj^  drained  into 
the  Ohio.  The  Pittsburgh  coal  is  retained  in  three  isolated 
knobs,  twm  along  the  McCandless  line  and  one  near  the 
junction  of  Sewickley  and  Ohio  townships.  The  rest  of  the 
area  is  occupied  by  Barren  Measures,  with  the  Upper  Free- 
port coal  at  least  100  feet  under  water  level. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  at  Mr.  Schuring’s,  along  the  south 
line  of  the  township,  is  found  in  a high  knob,  20'  beneath 
summit.  This  is  the  most  tvestern  remnant  of  this  bed  in 
tlie  county.  There  is  only  about  an  acre  of  it  left,  nearly 
all  of  which  has  been  mined  out. 

Another  five  acre  knob  of  this  coal  has  been  considerably 
mined  in  the  past  on  Mr.  Wright’s  land  towards  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  townshij). 
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The  following’  section  shows  there  : — 


Concealed,  hill  top, 


Sandy  shales, 

r Coal, 2' 

Roof  Division,  < Shale, 1' 

( Coal, 2' 

Main  claj^  parting,  

( Coal, 2' 

Slate 

Lower  Division,  1 Coal, 

I Slate,  
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The  third  area  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  about  4 acres, 
partly  in  Franklin  and  partly  in  McCandless,  is  mined 
on  Mr.  Vandeverd’s  land.  The  mining  coal  is  about  5' 
thick. 

The  IfJU'  Lick  coal  has  been  quite  extensively  mined  on 
Mr.  Aiken’s  land,  on  Duff’s  run  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  township,  where,  in  lieu  of  something  better  in  the  way 
of  coal,  a large  country  trade  was  done  with  the  product  of 
this  bed.  The  coal  is  2'  8"  thick,  the  top  being  an  im- 
pure cannel.  The  bottom  coal  is  bright  and  quite  pure. 

The  bed  lies  25'  above  the  Crinoidal  limestone,  here  a 
mass  of  fossils. 

Ohio  township  lies  immediately  south  of  Franklin  and 
shows  nearly  the  same  section  of  rocks,  though  no  Pitts- 
burgh coal  is  left  Avithin  its  limits. 

The  Crinoidal  limestone  is  again  a Avell  recognized  rock 
through  much  of  this  toAvnshqi.  It  is  seen  110'  above  the 
left  branch  of  Lowrie’s  creek  at  Mr.  Thompson’s  iilace,  2' 
thick  and  A\dth  a greenish  cast.  Also  on  Killbuck  run  near 
the  school  house,  45'  above  the  creek. 

The  limestone  and  red  clays  90'  beneath  the  Pittsburgh 
coal,  are  exposed  in  the  hills  between  these  tAvo  streams  ; 
but  there  is  only  about  50'  of  cover  to  the  hill  toji,  and  con- 
sequently too  little  to  catch  the  horizon  of  the  coal.  The 
Killbuck  cuts  into  the  Buffalo  S.  S.  a short  distance  beloAv 
Duff’s  mills,  where  it  is  massive  and  forms  cliffs  for  some 
distance  down  stream. 

Sewickley  township  joins  Ohio  on  the  west  side  and  lies 
next  to  the  Beaver  Co.  line,  here  marked  by  SeAvickley 
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creek.  Little  Sewickley  creek  flows  through  its  eastern 
portion  ; but  does  not  cut  down  into  the  Lower  Coal  Meas- 
ures. 

Hence  no  exposures  of  the  Upper  Freeport  coal  occur  ; 
nor  are  the  summits  high  enough,  to  catch  the  Pittsburgh 
bed. 

The  Buffalo  S.  S.  crops  on  Little  Sewickley  near  the  Left 
township  line,  as  on  Killbuck  creek,  and  forms  precipitous 
walls  in  ascending  the  creek  towards  Franklin. 

Tlie  balance  of  the  township  is  occupied  by  the  Barren 
Measure  rocks  solely  ; they  are  without  si)ecial  significance 
here  and  the  township  calls  for  no  economical  description. 

Left,  Aleppo  and  KillhucJi.  townships  occupy  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Sewickley 
creek  to  West  Bellevue  at  the  Davis  Island  dam. 

At  the  Beaver  line  the  Mahoning  S.  S.  is  seen  as  a mas- 
sive outcrop  at  tlie  mouth  of  Big  Sewickley  and  is  quarried 
in  Left  Twp.  just  above  the  Beaver  road  crossing. 

The  Mahoning  S.  S.  keei>s  above  water  level  going  up 
the  creek  for  some  distance,  owing  to  the  rise  to  the  north- 
west. 

The  Crinoidal  limestone  is  met  with  in  the  hill  tops,  full 
of  fossils,  and  generally  in  loose  blocks. 

The  horizon  of  the  Upper  Freeport  coal  should  be  found 
at  about  water  level  in  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  Big 
SeAvickley  ; but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  bed  main- 
tains a commercial  thickness  here. 

Tliree  terraces  are  well  marked  along  the  Oliio  here,  the 
second  one,  80'  above  the  river,  forming  the  site  for  the  vil- 
lage of  Sewickley,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Left  Twji. 

The  Mahoning  S.  S.  is  again  met  with  on  Little  Sewick- 
ley creek,  at  the  Beaver  road  crossing,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively quarried.  It  is  a coarse-grained,  grayish-white  rock  ; 
but  re.sists  the  weather  well  and  makes  an  admirable  build- 
ing stone. 

Two  miles  from  the  liver,  the  Brush  creek  limestone  and 
coal  comes  down  nearly  to  creek  level,  and  the  coal  has  been 
stripped  on  Mr.  McKane’s  land.  It  is  onlyl'  6"  thick. 

One  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Killbuck  run,  in  Aleppo 
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Tvvp.,  tlie  Brusli  creek  limestone  is  just  above  water  level, 
which  conceals  the  coal.  In  the  hillside  here,  the  Buffalo 
S.  S.  shows  lb'  in  a perpendicular  cliff  ; the  Pine  creek 
limestone  next  on  top  of  the  sandstone,  and  80'  above  the 
stream  ; somewhat  brecciated  and  fossiliferous  ; the  Cri- 
noidal  limestone  115'  higher  and  2'  thick,  and  finally  the 
Morgantown  S.  S.  in  a massive  cliff,  on  the  hill  top,  whose 
fragments  cover  the  sides  with  a coarse,  compact  sandstone. 

The  measures  are  quite  flat  here,  and  west  of  Killbuck 
rise  to  the  north-west,  soon  throwing  the  Morgantown  S.  S. 
out  of  the  hilltops.  Nearly  the  same  measures  are  exposed 
further  east  ou  Lovvrie’s  and  Siiruce  runs,  the  Buffalo  sand- 
stone being  quite  jirominent. 


2.  Eastern  Allegheny. 

This  district,  as  has  been  already  stated,  comprises  all 
that  portion  of  the  county  lying  between  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  with  Pittsburgh  at  its  western  ex- 
tremity. Besides  the  city,  it  contains  10  townships  ar- 
ranged somewhat  as  follows  : 


City  of 
Pittsburgh. 


1.  Plum, 

2.  Penn, 


5.  Patton, 

3.  Sterrett,  4.  Wilkins, 

6.  North  Versailles, 

7.  South  Versailles, 

8.  Lincoln, 

9.  Elizabeth, 

10.  Forward. 


The  city  limits  of  Pittsburgh  now  extend  consider- 
ably south  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  incorporate  many  of 
the  boroughs  south  of  the  Birmingham-Temperanceville 
Heights.  All  that  portion  south  of  the  river  is  so  irregular 
in  its  outline  that  I have  deemed  it  best  to  describe  it  geol- 
ogically in  connection  with  Lower  St.  Clair  and  Union  town- 
ships, which  in  the  near  future  will  probably  form  a cor- 
porate part  of  the  great  city.  The  year  of  foundation  of 
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the  city— then  called  Fort  Pitt — is  generally  fixed  as  1760, 
and  since  the  mining  of  coal  on  the  Monongahela  was  com- 
menced in  the  same  year,  the  date  is  a useful  one  to  re- 
member. 

Only  five  years  previously  had  Braddock  met  his  disas- 
trous defeat  a little  further  up  the  river. 

In  1800  the  first  foundry  was  built  in  Pittsburgh  ; in  1812 
the  first  rolling  mill. 

The  population  of  the  city  100  years  ago  (1786),  three 
years  after  the  sale  of  the  manor  of  Pittsbni'gii  by  the 
Penns,  and  the  establishment  of  city  lines,  was  all  accom- 
modated in  “ thirty-six  log  houses,  one  stone  and  one 
frame  house,  and  five  small  stores,”  according  to  history’s 
chronicle. 

The  earliest  census,  taken  in  1796,  returned  the  popula- 
tion as  1300.  In  1800  the  number  had  increased  to  1565, 
and  in  the  last  census  year,  1880,  to  156,381,  Allegheny 
City  at  the  same  time  returning  78,681,  and  the  whole 
county  355,759.  Rapid  and  great  as  has  been  the  increase 
in  population,  Pittsburgh’s  industrial  progress  in  the  same 
time  has  been  almost  marvelous,  especially  in  the  coal, 
iron,  steel  and  glass  industries.  And  now  that  she  has  re- 
ceived a further  impetus  from  the  rapid  and  nearly  uni- 
versal utilization  of  Natural  Gas,  so  applicable  to  most  of 
the  largest  industries,  she  has  become  in  1886  the  pride  of 
the  State  as  a manufacturing  center  and  the  envy  of  her 
competitors  in  neighboring  States. 

To  do  justice  to  her  manifold  interests  would  be  as  hope- 
less a task  in  this  report  as  it  is  manifestly  out  of  place, 
dealing  as  it  does  distinctlj'-  with  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Re- 
gion. With  its  magnificent  rivers  and  railway  system,  its 
supremacy  is  not  to  be  Avondered  at,  and  no  money  spent 
on  either  seems  to  have  turned  out  a bad  investment  to  the 
capitalist. 

City  of  Pittshurgh,  north  of  the  Ohio. 

The  city  comprises  within  its  limits  what  were  formerly 
Pitt,  Peebles  and  Collins  townships  on  the  old  State  map. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  area  is  occuxued  by  the 
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Barren  Measure  series,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  being  con- 
hned  to  the  highest  summits,  in  isolated  patches  over  1000 
feet  above  tide,  except  in  that  portion  of  the  cit}'  south  of 
the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers,  where  this  coal  bed  has 
a mining  area  of  considerable  extent. 

The  Nineveh  synclinal,  whose  trough  is  really  a subor- 
dinate anticlinal,  reaches  the  Monongahela  from  the  south 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Walton’s  Six  Mile  ferry  works,  to 
the  east  of  the  city  limits,  in  Baldwin  township.  The  basin 
cannot  be  detected  north  of  the  river. 

The  Washinyton  anticlinal  enters  from  Scott  township 
on  the  south  closely  following  the  Washington  ^^nd 

lifting  the  Pittsburgh  bed  by  reason  of  its  north-east  rise, 
to  an  elevation  of  about  1030'  A.  T.  along  the  river  bluff- 
Its  exact  location  cannot  be  well  made  out,  for  its  strength 
as  a distinct  axis  is  visibly  decreasing  as  the  river  is  ap- 
proached, with  the  effect  of  creating  a broad  plateau  of  the 
Upper  Productive  and  Barren  Measures,  deeply  furrowed 
however  by  Saw  Mill  run  and  its  numerous  branches. 

As  a consequence  of  this  the  Pittsburgh  coal  from  Tem- 
peranceville  on  the  west  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  city  be- 
yond the  Jones  and  Laughlin  mines  nowhere  varies  20  feet 
in  elevation  along  the  river  bluff.  This  axis  is  likewise  in- 
distinct north  of  the  river,  unless,  as  is  probable,  it  bends 
or  laps  past  the  Brady’s  Bend  axis. 

In  that  xiortion  of  the  city  contained  between  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela  rivers  there  still  remain  a few 
Xiatches  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  with  but  little  covering  of 
the  Upper  Productive  Measures.  The  coal  has  been  largely 
exhausted. 

Thus  in  Squirrel  Hill,  in  the  south-east  x^ortion  of  the 
city  and  in  line  with  the  continuation  of  the  Nineveh  syn- 
clinal, there  is  quite  a x^rominent  area,  one  and  a half  miles 
long,  lying  between  Four  Mile  run  and  the  big  bow  in  the 
river  at  Glen  wood. 

Mr.  Brown’s  coal  works  — now  abandoned  — formerly 
mined  from  the  area  and  this  old  incline  and  xiit  can  still  be 
seen  facing  the  river  at  Brown’s  Sta.  on  the  B.  k O.  R.  R. 
The  coal  at  this  pit  is  1040'  A.  T.  and  about  330'  above  the 
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river.  Its  thickness  here  could  not  be  measured.  Tlie  coal 
is  nearl}'-  cut  out  l)y  the  Squirrel  Hill  road,  but  northwards 
swells  out  into  a heart-shaped  area,  extending  to  the  ravine 
of  Four  Mile  run. 

East  of  Brown’s  chapel  and  the  Salt  Works  road,  there 
is  another  small  area  of  coal,  opened  on  its  northwest  out- 
crop at  Cannon' s hanJt  1064'  A.  T.,  with  possibly  50  feet 
of  cover. 

The  coal  mined  here  is  said  to  drain  N.  W.  and  S.  W., 
or  away  from  the  Pin  Hook  axis  to  the  east. 

On  either  side  of  Forward  ave.  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is 
found  in'small  blocks.  Fleming's  country  jiit  is  opened 
on  the  south  side  at  1097' A.  T.  and  the  English  pit  on  the 
■north  side  of  the  hill  north  of  Forward  ave.  at  1102'.  At 
both  places  tlie  coal  drains  westward.  The  lower  division 
coal  at  these  pits  varies  from  5'  4"  to  about  6',  of  which  the 
lower  bottom  1'  to  1'  6"  thick  is  not  mined. 

Tlie  breast  coal  is  a little  over  3'  thick  and  brick  coal  10" 
to  1';  so  that  the  mining  coal  mav^  be  gauged  as  4 thick.' 

The  map  will  show  several  other  small  areas  of  this  bed, 
two  such  occurring  along  Forbes  street,  and  opened  on 
south  side  at  the  Irioin  pit,  at  1108'  A.  T.,  close  to  Shady 
Lane. 

This  is  hardly  2 miles  air-line  north  from  Brown’s  pit, 
the  difference  in  coal  level  being  (1108'-1040')  68'  or  34'  per 
mile. 

North-w'est  from  East  Liberty  and  between  Penn  ave. 
and  Morning  Side  road,  the  coal  in  the  Winebiddle  Est.  is 
about  1080'  A.  T.  There  are  only  about  three  acres  of  coal 
left  here.  Breast  coal  3'  6";  bearing-in  coal  4";  brick  and 
portion  of  lower  bottom  18."  Opened  by  a face  entry. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  also  outcrops  along  the  Penn  Twp. 
line,  and  extends  slightly  into  the  city  limits.  It  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  Penn  Twp. 

Herron  hill,  north-west  from  Fifth  ave.,  still  contains 
some  little  coal  ; but  a glance  at  the  map  will  show  clearly 
that  there  is  but  little  merchantable  coal  left  in  this  part  of 
the  city. 

The  coal  has  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  cover  to  make 
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it  good  ; but  in  the  past  these  small  patches  have  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  city  demands,  and  as  they  drained 
themselves  and  contained  coal  of  good  quality  and  great 
regularity  it  is  fairly  possible  that  they  would  still  be  very 
active  if  it  were  not  for  the  growing  use  of  natural  gas. 

The  Barren  IMeasure  rocks  are  the  surface  rocks  through 
the  greater  jiart  of  the  city,  and  are  exposed  down  to  350'- 
400'  below  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  With  the  excexhiou  of  the 
Crinoidal  limestone,  none  of  the  “key  rocks”  of  that  sys- 
tem are  very  well  developed.  The  Morgantown  S.  S.  is  thin 
and  flaggy,  and  often  deteriorates  into  shale.  The  limestone 
however  was  identified  at  several  places  along  the  river 
bluff,  and  extends  as  a characteristic  and  persistent  rock 
far  up  the  Monongahela  towards  Port  Perry. 

The  exposures  along  the  Allegheny  River  within  the  city, 
are  in  the  main  unsatisfactory. 

Penn  township  lies  east  of  Pittsburgh,  extending  along 
the  Allegheny  river  to  Verona.  Plum  creek  is  its  north 
boundary  line  and  Thompson’s  run  its  eastern  line,  while 
Sterrett  and  Wilkins  townships  lie  south  of  it. 

The  river  topography  is  exceedingly  bold  and  beautiful, 
and  the  Barren  Measures  which  make  up  the  surface  rocks 
here,  are  deeply  grooved  by  innumerable  small  streams  de- 
scending from  the  highlands  to  the  southeast.  The  drain- 
age of  the  township  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
Allegheu}^  and  Monongahela  rivers,  Sandy  creek  and  Plum 
creek  flowing  into  the  former  and  Thompson’s  creek  to  the 
Monongahela.  The  latter  stream  has  its  source  largely  in 
this  township. 

The  Pin  Hooh  anticlinal  cannot  be  very  distinctly 
located  in  its  course  through  this  township,  owing  to  the 
great  erosion  and  limited  amount  of  coal  left  along  its 
course.  But  a glance  at  the  coal  levels  on  the  map  will 
suffice  to  show  that  it  must  lie  quite  close  to  the  Allegheny 
river,  and  as  already  stated  can  be  approximately  located 
near  the  headwaters  of  Nine  Mile  run.  Considerable  time 
was  spent  in  this  township  in  the  endeavor  to  locate  its 
position  definitely.  The  elevations'  recorded  are  not  en- 
tirely reliable  owing  to  absence  of  facilities  for  the  fre- 
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qnent  comparison  of  barometric  observations  with  estab- 
lished i-ailroad  levels.  But  it  was  snfRciently  determined 
that  the  dip  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  and  accompanying 
measures  is  tliroughoiit  the  township,  toioards  the  south- 
east, Avirh  the  possible  exception  of  the  area  along  the 
Frankstown  I'oad,  in  the  south-west  corner,  where  the  varia- 
tion is  very  slight  and  the  coal  apparently  quite  level,  while 
of  course  conforming  to  the  north-east  rise,  parallel  to  the 
line  oC  axis,  prevalent  elsewhere  in  the  township. 

Thompson’s  run  approximately  marks  the  position  of  one 
portion  of  the  Waynesburg  synclinal  trough. 

The  Upx>er  Productive  Coal  Measures  occupy  a con- 
siderable but  exceeding'B^  irregular  area  in  this  township. 

They  are  almost  entirely  eroded  from  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  county  and  wherever  preserved  there  is  rarely 
100'  of  cover  to  the  Pittsburgh  coal  at  their  base. 

Streams  have  cut  into  the  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
everywhere,  so  that  it  is  only  available  along  the  crests  of 
some  of  the  high  and  narrow  ridges. 

It  was  formerly  quite  extensively  mined  for  shipment  b\^ 
the  Allegheny  river  and  railroad.  At  present  the  New 
York  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co.  are  the  only  operators, 
and  when  visited,  even  their  extensive  plant  was  idle. 

Messrs.  Stewart,  Dickson  & Co.  formerly  mined  quite 
close  to  the  iqver  along  the  city  line.  The  bed  at  the  aban- 
doned Coleman  banh\'s>  about  1150'  A.  T.  The  outcrop  ex- 
tends thence  around  a high  hill,  across  the  Frankstown 
road  and  around  the  forks  of  Nine  Mile  run.  Though  thus 
isolated,  the  coal  area  is  quite  large. 

A large  county  trade  has  been  done  and  is  still  being 
carried  on  to  satisfy  local  wants  at  East  Liberty  and 
Wilkinsburg,  at  Masons,  Elks,  Lytles  and  other  pits  along 
the  Frankstown  road.  The  location  of  these  pits  is  shown 
on  the  map.  They  all  approximate  1150'  A.  T. 

In  all  the  roof  coal  is  from  3'  to  31'  thick  ; the  main  clay 
parting  9"  to  1'  and  the  lower  division  5'  4"  to  5'  11".  The 
mining  coal  is  about  3'  2"  of  breast,  and  about  4"  of  brick 
Avliich,  with  the  bearing-in,  makes  in  all  3'  10".  The  lower 
bottom  is  dirty  ; and  the  whole  bed  quite  irregular. 
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These  pits  are  all  on  the  old  Kane  property. 

Sonth  of  the  public  road,  tliere  is  a considerable  countrj^ 
opening  on  Ljdles  place  at  1148'  A.  T.,  and  Eders  has 
opened  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  hill  at  1133'. 

West  of  Nine  Mile  ran  and  close  to  the  city  line,  the  coal 
was  formerly  worked  at  Billingstein  and  McKenzie’s  pit  at 
1130'  A.  T.  In  all  of  these  jilaces  the  section  is  quite  simi- 
lar, and  the  general  character  of  the  coal  very  good. 

Lying  high  on  the  hills,  with  small  areas  and  an  open 
outcrop,  the  question  of  drainage  is  very  sinqde. 

One  of  the  entries  of  the  N.  Y . and  G.  Gas  Coal  Co. 
enters  this  hill  on  the  east  at  1128'  A.  T.,  crossing  the 
Sandy  Creek  road  ravine  by  a trestle  and  outside  track. 

This  company  is  a large  holder  of  coal  land  in  this  and 
Plum  toAvnship,  though  inactive  during  188o  ’86. 

The  San  d y Creeli  mi nes  are  reached  by  a broad  guage  t rack, 
leaving  the  Allegheny  Valley  road  at  Sandy  Creek  Sta.,  and 
following  the  creek  for  about  three  miles  to  the  village  of 
Sandy  Creek  Avhere  the  openings  are  located. 

These  mines  have  furnished  a high  grade  of  gas  coal  to 
the  market  and  the  workings  are  quite  extensive. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  irregularity  of  the  outcrop  here 
the  working  entries  are  laid  out  so  as  to  reach  the  greatest 
area  of  available  coal,  while  keeping  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  cleavage  planes  of  the  coal. 

The  dip  is  south-east  throughout  the  mines,  and  for 
reasons  already  stated,  no  trouble  is  experienced  in  drain- 
ing them. 

There  are  three  working  pits  in  the  front  hill,  back  of  the 
village.  The  coal  elevation  approximates  1080'  A.  T.  at  all 
of  them,  and  is  about  270  feet  above  the  company’s  rail- 
road track,  which  is  reached  by  inclined  planes  from  the 
pit  mouths. 

A general  section  of  the  mining  coal  hereabouts  shows  : 

f Main  clay  parting,  ...  1' 

Sandy  Creek,  | g^gast  coal,  3'  | 

N.  Y & C.  G.  Bsaring-in  coal,  ....  8 '-6"  [■  6'  2"  to  5'  4 

Coal  Co.’  .’  i Brick  coal, I' to  10"  j 

t Lower  bottom, 1'  6"  to  1'  J 
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The  lower  bottom  is,  as  usual,  rather  impure,  and 
some  little  jiyrites  occasionally  creep  into  the  brick  coal 
bench.  Most  of  the  coal  has  been  removed  from  the 
front  hill,  several  tunnels  being  driven  out  to  daylight  on 
to  branches  of  Thomiison’s  run  and  extended  through  the 
back  hills. 

In  Mine  No.  2 tunnel  the  coal  falls  about  18'  from  the 
front  pit  mouth  to  the  water  pit  south  of  the  Hepburn 
church  tlOGl). 

For  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1884,  these  mines  were  re- 
turned as  employing  250  persons,  with  an  output  of  138,499 
tons.  In  1885  their  out]nit  was  67,994  tons. 

From  the  Sandy  Creek  mines,  the  outcroii  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  bed  extends  north-east,  crossing  the  Sandy 
creek  and  Pucketa  road  just  below  the  folks  to  Verona. 
Here  the  coal  is  canght  in  a potato-sha]')ed  knob  marking 
the  north-western  limit  of  the  crop  in  this  township. 

M.  Graver  k Co.' s mine  enters  the  western  edge  of  this 
crop  at  about  1135'  A.  T.,  their  coal-road  extending  by  a 
series  of  trestles  to  Armstrong  Sta.  on  the  A.  Y.  R.  R.  (see 
map).  There  is  scarcely  any  cover  to  the  coal  in  the  lirst 
knob  ; but  crossing  the  Sandy  creek  road,  their  track  en- 
ters the  long  narrow  ridge  at  1131'  A.  T.  Entering  on  a 
butt,  the  main  entry  is  soon  turned  to  a face  and  bears 
south-west,  carrying  the  mine  drainage  with  it  to  daylight 
in  a small  ravine  below  the  Mt.  Hope  Baptist  church. 

They  bridge  this,  and  after  passing  through  a second  out- 
lier, span  the  next  ravine  west  of  Mr.  Latham’s  house. 
On  the  east  side  of  this  narrow  coal  ridge,  the  coal  shows 
at  Statler’s  pit  at  1113'  A.  T. 

A swamp  is  reported  to  have  been  met  with  just  after 
entering  the  lirst  hill ; but  these  swamps  in  isolated  out- 
crops are  of  not  much  importance,  and,  as  a rule,  are  very 
shallow  and  narrow. 

Grraver  & Co.’s  mines  were  also  idle,  and  are  returned 
Oct.  31,  1884,  as  furnishing  an  output  of  57,835  tons  for 
the  year.  In  1885  the  output  decreased  to  55,944  tons. 

From  Graver  & Co.’s  wmrks,  the  outcrop  of  the  coal 
swings  almost  due  east,  and  just  north  of  the  Plum  creek 
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road.  It  is  opened  at  Slewart' s and  Ilersliey' s pits  at 
about  IloU'  A.  T.,  the  former  by  a face  entry  dipping 
strongly  south-west.  The  miners  also  report  a small  swamp 
here  west  of  this  entry  which  causes  a temporal'}'  reversal 
of  the  dij)  to  the  north-west.  The  outcrop  keeps  well  up 
in  the  hills  and  on  a nearly  east  course  to  tlie 
Plum  Greek  Mine  No.  1,  (N.  Y.  k C.  Clas  Coal  Co.  ) 
“Clarksville  Mine,”  opened  at  the  head  of  a small  branch  of 
Plum  creek  at  1086'  A.  T.  The  coal  is  lowered  on  an  incline 
to  the  Plum  Creek  railroad,  a branch  about  5 miles  long,  ex- 
tending from  Yerona  on  the  A.  V.  R.  R.  into  the  com- 
pany’s  upper  mines  in  Plum  township.  These  mines  were 
also  idle,  so  that  no  detailed  information  could  be  gathered. 
The  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  H.  C.  Kier,  stated  that 
the  main  tunnel  at  the  No.  1 mine  is  directly  on  the  face, 
about  S.  23°  W.,  and  is  900  yards  long.  It  is  driven  to 
daylight  on  a branch  of  Thompson’s  run  north  of  the 
Washington  school  house,  where  the  coal  is  1066'  A.  T. 
This  fall,  if  constant,  denotes  a soutNioest  fall  rise  in  ilie 
measures  in  this  part  of  the  district,  parallel  to  the  trend  of 
the  anticlinals  and  synclinals,  of  about  38  feet  per  mile! 

Butt  entries  have  been  driven  nortli-west  and  south-east 
into  the  two  handsome  areas  of  coal  here.  The  dip  through- 
out is  south-east,  though  east  of  the  Washington  school 
honse  the  dip  is  very  gentle.  Single  entry  system  prevails 
here  as  elseAvhere  north  of  the  Monongahela,  with  rooms  7 
yards  long,  4 yards  of  a pillar  and  11  yards  between  entries. 

The  coal  section  is  about  the  same  here  as  at  Sandy  creek, 
and  will  average  about  64'  thick. 

The  quality  of  the  coal  however  is  said  to  be  quite  differ- 
ent, for  while  the  Sandy  creek  product  is  essentially  a gas 
coal,  the  Plum  creek  coal  has  a much  lower  percentage  of 
volatile  matter  and  is  a stronger  steam  coal. 

Thompson’s  run  and  its  branches  have  created  a marked 
erosion  in  the  bed  south  of  the  divide  between  it  and  Plum 
creek. 

A small  heart-shaped  area  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  is  caught 
in  the  hill  south-west  of  the  Washington  school  house, 
and  is  opened  at  C.  Conliff' s country  pit  at  1050'  A.  T, 
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In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  township,  the  crop  is  ex- 
ceedingly cut  up  by  numerous  branches  of  Thomiison’s  run. 

The  coal  has  been  opened  at  Henry  Morrow’s  at  lOoO'  A. 
T. ; at  about  li  miles  south-east  at  W.  E.  Johnson’s  at 
1040'  A.  T. ; and  shows  on  Mellon  Bros’  land,  on  the  North- 
ern Pike  at  1075'  A.  T. 

These  points  are  all  located  on  the  map,  and  from  them 
the  dip  of  the  coal  can  be  readily  made  out. 

The  general  fall,  along  the  line  of  greatest  dip,,  will  not 
exceed  40'  per  mile  south-east,  in  tins  township. 

While  the  coal  is  patchy  and  rather  exiiensive  now  to 
market,  owing  to  long  outside  hauls  and  handling,  it  is 
everywhere  of  good  quality  and  uniform  in  thickness. 
Outside  of  the  coal,  but  little  interest  is  attached  to  the 
geology  of  the  rest  of  the  township.  Exposures  extend  in 
places  to  150'  above  the  coal  to  a limestone  which  is  burned 
at  several  localities.  The  Barren  Measures  are  exi)osed  to 
a little  below  the  Crinoidal  limestone,  which  is  persistent 
everywhere. 

Plum  township  is  the  most  northern  township  of  Alle- 
gheny Co.,  east  of  the  Allegheny  river.  If  is  sejiarated  from 
Westmoreland  Co.  by  Pucketa  creek  on  the  north  and  also 
has  that  county  for  an  eastern  boundary.  South  of  it  lies 
Patton  and  west  of  it  the  Allegheny  river  and  Penn  Twp. 

Plum  and  Little  Plum  creeks  rise  in  this  township  and 
together  with  Packeta  creek,  drain  seven-eighths  of  the 
township  to  the  Allegheny  river.  The  south-eastern  corner 
is  drained  into  Turtle  creek.  v 

The  Piitshiirrih  coal  is  generally  found  in  small  and  de- 
tached areas,  almost  too  numerous  to  describe  and  locate. 
Their  position  is  partially  shown  on  the  map. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  townshij)  there  are  two 
quite  prominent  and  extensive  areas,  on  either  side  of  Plum 
creek  so  far  almost  untouched. 

The  southern  belongs,  in  great  part,  to  the  New  York 
and  Cleveland  Co.  whose  Mine  No.  2 “Centre  Mines” 
below  the  King  school  house  are  all  equipped,  but  have  not 
been  operated.  (Aug.  21st,  1885.)  The  coal  at  their  pit 
mouth  is  about  1080'  A.  T.;  the  same  at  King' s pit  a little 
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further  west,  while  in  a small  ji^ilch  between  Thompson's 
and  Plnm  creeks,  east  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  coal  is 
opened  at  lUSo'  A.  T.  at  Gray's  and  1080'  at  Miller's.  In 
other  words  the  Waynesbnrg  (Tliompson's  rnii)  synclinal 
passes  close  to  Miller's  opening,  or  between  it  and  King's. 

The  southern  outcrop  of  this  patch  extends  just  across 
the  Patton  line  ; but  is  entirely  cut  off  from  the  coal  of  that 
township. 

The  Marrcij/SKllle  anticlinal  lies  wholly  east  of  the  town- 
ship ; but  its  effect  is  strongh’  marked  in  the  deep  erosion 
of  the  south-east  corner  and  in  the  north-west  dip  of  the 
coal  as  far  as  Kew  Texas. 

The  map  illustrates  better  than  any  description  the  posi- 
tion and  shape  of  the  numerous  detached  areas  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  bed  in  this  township. 

A curiously  shaped  area  lies  to  the  south  of  Xew  Texas, 
extending  in  two  branches  north-west  and  north-east  from 
the  old  Plum  Creek  Presbjderian  church. 

The  outcrop  crosses  the  New  Texas  road  a few  hundred 
yards  north  of  the  church  at  1125'±  A.  T.,  and  an  opening 
near  by  shows  the  lower  division  over  6'  thick  as  follows  : 

Breast  coal,  3'  6"  ; Bearing-in  coal,  3";  Brick,  10";  Lower 
Bottom,  12". 

South-east  from  here,  opposite  Jas.  Wood's  place,  a small 
outlying  area  of  the  bed  just  touches  the  road  at  1145'  A.  T. 
To  the  east  of  this  the  coal  passes  into  the  air  over  the  anti- 
clinal. 

North-east  of  New  Texas,  there  are  half  a dozen  small 
patches  left  between  small  branches  of  Plnm  creek,  each 
of  which  is  insignificent  in  size  though  containing  a coal  pit 
worked  for  the  local  supply  of  the  community. 

A somewhat  larger  area  is  held  between  branches  of  Arm- 
strong run  east  of  McMath's  school  house,  and  a couple  of 
outlying  patches  are  still  left  in  the  bluffs  overlooking 
Pucketa  creek  to  the  north. 

In  the  larger  area  the  coal  has  been  mined  by  Messrs. 
Armstrong,  Logan  and  McMath,  and  the  following  typical 
section  of  the  bed  illustrates  the  character  of  the  coal  in 
this  locality  (Rep.  KK.  390) : — 
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PucJceta  Creek  coal  section. 


Roof  Division,  . 


Lower  Division, 


( Coal,  

Clay,  . . . . , 

Coal,  

{ Clay, 

Coal,  

Clay, 

Coal,  

Main  clay  parting,  . 
( Breast  coal,  . . . . 
I Bearing-in  coal,  . . 
"j  Brick  coal,  ... 
Lower  bottom  coal. 


V 

1' 

3' 


5"  -I 
10" 

6" 

5''  ^ 4' 
10" 

8" 


2" 

3" 

8" 

11" 


J 


8' 


0 ' 


0" 


The  coal  is  of  very  good  quality,  tliougli  quite  inaccessi- 
ble. 

Still  another  area,  of  some  extent,  lies  north  of  Arm- 
strong run,  overlooking  Pucketa  creek  and  extending  west 
to  the  Rev.  Jos.  Beattj^’s  house. 

Xo  levels  were  taken  on  these  various  patches  of  coal ; 
but  along  Pucketa  creek  the  coal  aiiproximates  1200'  A.  T. 

The  coal  along  this  creek  at  Dougherty’s  mill  is  350' 
above  water  level,  and  exposes  the  Green  Crinoidal  lime- 
stone at  about  60'  above  creek  level.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  along  the  river  the  Barrens  are  cut  down  nearly  to 
the  Lower  Productive  Measures. 

The  red  shales  are  pi'ominently  exposed  both  here  and  in 
the  numerous  ravines  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  town- 
ship. The  Crinoidal  limestone  is  usually  seen  wherever  its 
horizon  is  reached  ; but  the  Morgantown  and  Connellsville 
sandstones  are  thin  and  shaly,  and  form  no  conspicuous  part 
in  moulding  the  toiiograjdiy  here  as  they  have  done  else- 
where further  south. 

Patton  to'Wiislii'p  lies  immediately  south  of  Plum.  Thomii- 
son  run  is  its  western  boundaiq^ ; Turtle  creek  its  south 
and  east  line.  In  all  respects  its  geology  is  quite  similar  to 
Plum  and  Penn  and  to  Xorth  Huntingdon  of  Westmore- 
land county. 

The  Pittshurgli  coal  area  is  confined  to  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  township,  the  eastern  two  thirds  being  occupied 
by  Barren  Measure  rocks. 

Thompson  run  practically  marks  the  line  of  synclinal, 
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and  it  has  ploughed  down  a deep  furrow  into  the  Barren 
Measures  along  its  immediate  bed  line. 

All  the  coal  in  the  township  dips  towards  it  however  and 
away  from  the  Miirraysville  axis  just  outside  the  township 
along  the  Westmoreland  Co.  line. 

The  chief  drainage  of  course  is  to  the  south-west  owing 
to  the  north-east  rise  in  the  rocks. 

The  principal  area  of  coal  left  is  that  contained  between 
the  Northern  Pike  and  Turtle  creek,  .and  is  largely  con- 
trolled and  mined  by  the  N.  Y.  and  Cleveland  Co. 

This  company  have  a branch  road  up  the  ravine  of 
Thompson’s  run  from  Turtle  creek  sta.  on  the  P.  R.  R., 
about  2 miles  long. 

Oali  Hilt  Mine  Ho.  If.  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the 
creek  in  Patton  Twp.,  240'  above  the  track  and  at  1033'  A. 
T.  The  pit  mouth  is  opened  about  7'  below  the  coal,  in  the 
limestone,  for  better  drainage,  and  the  present  main  tunnel 
is  started  a little  farther  north  and  12.5  feet  higher.  It  is 
driven  southeast  over  a mile  on  the  butts,  under  Sch.  House 
No.  1 and  out  to  daylight  near  Mrs.  Clugston's  at  1080'  A. 
T.,  Avhich  shows  the  rise  of  the  coal  towards  the  south-east. 
The  front  hill  here,  forming  the  south-west  prong,  is  almost 
entirely  worked  out  by  numerous  short  entries,  self-drain- 
ing on  butts  and  faces  to  the  outcrop. 

From  within  the  mine  some  distance,  a face  entry  is 
turned  off  north-east,  passing  out  to  daylight  in  the  first 
ravine  at  1070',  and  in  the  second  ravine,  just  south  of  the 
pike  at  1100' A.  T.,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  Northern 
Pik,e. 

From  this  main  face  entry,  short  butt  entries  lead  out  to 
the  crop  westward,  the  longer  butt  entries  lying  to  the 
right,  though  also  carried  in  several  instances  to  the  rear 
crop.  Thus  the  coal  below  Monroeville  touched  by  these 
works  is  1110'  A.  T.  South  of  the  main  tunnel,  a face 
entry  has  been  driven  into  the  Gleo.  Johnson  and  E.  Boyd 
coal,  south  of  school  house  No.  1 whereat  the  head  of  the 
creek  the  coal  outcrops  at  1060'  A.  T. 
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Ill  No.  3 Butt  entry,  nortli,  the  following  section  shows: 


Pittsburgh  coal,  . 
Oak  Hill  Mine  No. 


( Roof  coal  and  slate, 

Main  slate  parting, 

/ Coal,  ...  2'  7" 
Breast  coal,  J Slate,.  . ‘I 

I f Coal,  ...  1'  3" 

Bearing-in  coal, 

Brick  coal, 

Lower  Bottom  coal, 


2'  2" 


3'  10” 


6” 

9" 


Of  course  the  bearing-iii  coal  has  the  usual  thin  slate 
seams,  both  above  and  below.  The  presence  of  a thin  slate 
in  the  breast  coal  is  a little  unusual ; and  the  whole  bed  is 
locally  enlarged  here  over  the  average  run  of  the  mine. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  tract  lies  in  its  iierfect  drainage  ; 
its  accessibility  and  the  good  reputation  of  its  coal.  The 
southern  extremity  of  this  coal  area  is  being  built  into  by 
a company  operating  at  Spring  Hill,  on  the  P.  B.  R.  The 
crop  here  lies  nearly  a mile  from  the  railroad. 

Oak  Hill  No.  4 was  being  sparingly  worked  in  1885.  Up 
to  Oct.  31st  of  the  jirevious  year  (1884)  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  shows  274  persons  to  have  been 
employed  around  the  mines,  iiroducing  for  that  year  nearly 
180,000  tons.  In  1885,  this  mine  jiroduced  171,996  accord- 
ing to  the  official  reports  of  the  mine  inspector. 

The  mine  is  worked  by  single  entry  and  mule  power,  and 
the  coal  dropped  by  a long  iilane  to  the  screens  on  the 
branch  railroad. 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  Patton,  between  forks  of 
Thompson’s  run,  there  is  quite  a body  of  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  ; and  a long  irregidar  strip  extends  between  branches 
of  Thompson  and  Turtle  creeks  from  the  Plum  line  nearly 
to  the  Northern  Pike. 

Still  another  crescent-shaped  area  lies  south  of  the  pike, 
north-west  of  Haymaker’s  school-house. 

The  Barren  Measures  are  wall  exposed  along  both  of  the 
large  creeks,  though  a somewhat  more  extended  section 
shows  on  Turtle  creek,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Murrays- 
ville  axis. 

The  Morgantown  sandstone  is  again  found  to  be  quite 
shaly  here,  especially  in  the  upper  portion.  The  red  shale 
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and  clay  bands  of  tlie  Barrens  are  readily  distiniruished 
and  the  Crinoidal  limestone  likewise.  Beneath  it  the  sec- 
tion is  largely  made  nii  of  shales  and  slates  downi  to  450'± 
beneath  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed. 

Wilkins  and.  Sterrett  toumships,  form  a nearly  rectangu- 
lar block  of  territory,  south  from  Penn,  east  from  the  city 
line,  with  Thompson  run  for  its  eastern  border,  and  the 
Monongahela  river  on  the  south. 

Wilkinsbnrg  and  Braddocks,  and  the  large  Edgar  Thom]!- 
son  steel  Avorks  at  Bessemer  are  within  its  lines,  wdiile  it 
is  distinguished  geologically  by  the  presence  of  the  Pin 
Hook  anticlinal  and  AVaynesbnrg  synclinal,  the  former  fol- 
lowing Nine  Mile  run  through  Sterrett  ; the  latter  Turtle 
creek  and  Thompson  run  in  Wilkins. 

Turtle  creek  is  iieculiar,  in  that  it  tirst  marks  the  trough 
of  the  synclinal  as  far  as  Turtle  Creek  station  and  the  mouth 
of  Thompson’s  run  ; then  passes  directly  across  the  eastern 
side  of  the  basin  until  it  strikes  the  Murraysville  anticlinal, 
which  it  afterwards  closely  follows  along  tlie  Westmore- 
land Co.  line. 

The  coal  levels  recorded  on  the  map  can  leave  no  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Pin  Hook  axis,  as  located 
south  of  the  Monongahela,  is  nol  to  be  continued  in  a straight 
line  directly  through  Wilkins  Twp. ; that  its  former  location 
there  in  1876  was  Avrong  therefore  and  that,  north  of  the 
riter,  it  lies  entirely  west  of  Wilkins  and  probably  along 
Nine  Mile  run. 

At  all  events,  the  coal  dips  universally  to  the  south-east, 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  township,  and  into  the  synclinal 
along  Thompson’s  run. 

The  several  brandies  of  that  stream  have  grooved  out 
long  barren  areas  in  the  coalfield  here;  but  betAveen  each 
j>air  of  barren  grooves,  there  is  preserved  a long  and  nar- 
roAv  coal  hill,  Avith  sufficient  cover  almost  everyAvhere  to  in- 
sure commercial  coal,  and  of  sufficient  compactness  to  Avar- 
raiit  extensive  developments.  Some  of  the  earliest  coal 
operations  were  started  here,  and  as  a natural  consequence 
much  of  the  coal  is  exhausted. 

The  Duquesne  and  Hampton  Mines  on  the  AA'est,  and  Oak 
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IIiU  No.  3 on  the  east  have  been  the  largest  producers, 
while  several  abandoned  i)its  along  the  F.  R.  R.  marked 
the  scenes  of  former  great  activity  here. 

None  of  the  mines  were  active  when  visited.  Their  only 
salvation  in  the  present  stagnation  of  the  coal  business,  and 
in  the  face  of  vigorous  competition  from  the  river  mines,  lies 
in  the  utilization  bj^  coking  of  the  slack  and  nut  coal^ 
formerly  such  a source  of  profit  by  reason  of  the  immense 
local  trade  to  be  supplied  with  this  waste  for  steam  purposes 
Natural  Gas  has  supplanted  all  this,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  coke  the  slack  and  fine  coal,  and  shij)  the  lump. 
This  plan  was  being  contemplated  during  1886,  and  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  elsewhere  in  the  region. 

The  Duquesne  Works  (N.  Y.  & C.  Gas  Coal  Co.)  are 
reached  by  a switch  from  the  main  line  south  of  Edgewood 
Sta.,  at  the  head  of  a branch  of  Nine  Mile  run  at  1092'  A.  T. 
A former  opening  on  the  McKelvey  farm,  a little  further 
south-west,  is  at  1097',  and  the  old  Dickson  Mine  (aban- 
doned), east  of  Swissvale  1112'  A.  T. ; railroad  grade  at 
Swissvale  being  922'  A.  T. 

The  Duquesne  mines  are  very  extensive,  the  gangwaj^s 
being  led  into  five  hills  and  over  four  ravines,  to  coal  Iving 
beneath  the  Greensburg  pike. 

The  coal  at  the  rear  end  of  the  third  hill  is  11'  lower  than 
the  jrit  mouth  (1081' A.  T. ) and  at  the  entrance  to  4th  hill 
1075'  A.  T.  Here  the  main  tunnel  turns  south-east  and 
conies  out  of  this  hill  at  the  point  in  Mncklerat  Hollow  at 
1065'  A.  T.,  and  enters  the  5th  hill. 

The  coal  extends  down  this  branch  to  within  a mile  of 
Turtle  creek,  crossing  the  Brinton  Sta. — Wilkensburg  road 
betAveen  Bowers  and  Dunbars ; the  Braddocks  road  at 
Camphells,  where  it  is  opened  at  1057'  A.  T.  and  extends 
up  this  branch  to  opposite  the  school  house.  Here  it  en- 
circles the  hill  immediately  above  Hawkins  Sta.,  where  an 
abandoned  opening  shows  190'  above  the  track  at  1073'  A. 
T.,  and  soon  joins  the  crop  at  Dickson’s  near  Swissvale. 

A small  isolated  knoll  remains  between  Braddocks  and 
Bessemer  station,  and  at  Carry' s pit  the  coal  is  1068'  A.  T. 

Throughout  this  Avhole  south-western  block  the  coal  is 
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quite  regular,  one  10'  swamp  being  reported  in  the  Duquesne 
mines  ; the  coal  is  good,  rich  in  gas  and  low  in  sulphur  and 
shows  an  average  section  as  below  : — 


Roof  coal  aud  slate, 3' 

Main  clay  parting, 1 

{ Breast  coal, 3'  2 ' 

I Bearing-in  coal, ...  4” 

Lower  Division,  j 

Lower  Bottom  coal, 1'  2" 


The  Hampton  Coal  Co.  mines,  about  1 mile  north  of  the 
Duquesne,  were  entirely  idle,  and  nothing  could  be  learned 
of  the  extent  of  their  workings.  The  pit  mouth  is  just  east 
of  Wilkensburg  at  1097'  A.  T. ; Sutton  s country  pit  on  the 
north  outcrop  of  the  same  hill  is  at  1100'.  'The  coal  all  dips 
south-east  stiffl}",  and  crops  in  the  ravine  below  the  Greens- 
burg  pike  at  about  lOSO'A.  There  is  a good  solid  cover 
here,  under  the  Lime  Hill  school,  on  the  pike,  and  the  coal 
was  no  doubt  fully  as  good  as  that  mined  elsewhere  through 
the  township. 

'The  Greensburg  p>ike  is  laid  along  the  backbone  of  the 
ridge  here,  the  coal  crop  being  well  marked  on  either  side 
of  it  in  the  streams  below,  until  crossed  by  the  xiike  at 
about  half  a mile  from  Turtle  creek  at  the  CliaJfant  pit 
1020'  A.  T.,  where  the  breast  coal  is  40";  bearing-in  4"  and 
brick  coal  10".  On  the  north  side  of  the  pike,  near  the 
head  of  the  creek,  the  coal  is  opened  at  ^Montgomery' s y>it 
at  1057'  and  the  coal  dips  from  here  southeast  to  the 

OaJc  Hill  Xo.  3 mine  (X.  Y.  & C.  Gas  Coal  Co.),  at  1015 
A.  T.  'Phis  mine  faces  'Phompson  run  and  Oak  Hill  Xo.  4. 
It  is  high  above  the  stream,  and  close  to  the  synclinal. 
The  mine  is  ojiened  on  single  entry  system  and  the  terri- 
tory held  here  is  pretty  well  worked  out.  The  workings 
are  extensive  and  lie  mainly  in  the  block  of  coal  shoAvn  on 
the  map  between  two  large  branches  of  Thompson  rnn. 
The  coal  is  somewhat  thicker  here  than  at  Wilkensburg  ; 
but  the  variation  is  slight.  The  output  here  to  Oct.  31 
(oue  year)  Avas  about  25,000  tons. 

'Phe  section  of  the  Barren  Measures  reaches  but  little 
beloAv  the  Crinoidal  limestone — as  seen  along  the  rXer. 
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The  Morgantown  sandstone  is  well  exposed  along  the  P. 
R.  R.,  and  is  quarried  in  several  places. 

The  red  measures  are  persistent ; bat  nothing  of  interest 
attaclies  to  this  series. 

Above  the  coal  tliere  is  no  prominent  rock  either.  At 
the  Lime  Hill  scliool  house,  on  the  Greensburg  pike,  a lime- 
stone is  gathered  from  an  outcrop  6'-8'  thick  and  185' above 
the  coal,  and  Imrned  near  by.  Much  of  Sterrett  township  is 
hat,  and  shows  the  position  of  a good  portion  of  the  old 
river  channel  extending  from  the  neighborhood  of  Brad- 
docks  to  above  Lawrenceville  on  the  Allegheny. 

North  and  South  Versailles  toionships  occupy  all  that 
])ortion  of  Allegheny  lying  south  of  Turtle  creek  and  the 
PemTa  R.  R.;  west  of  the  Westmoreland  Co.  line  and  with 
the  Monongahela  and  A^oughioghenv  rivers  for  its  west  and 
soutli  boundaries.  The  two  townships  are  about  of  equal 
area  ; but  North  Versailles  contains  almost  all  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal,  some  few  remnants  being  left  in  isolated  spots 
in  the  southern  township. 

The  Wayneshurg  synclinal  skirts  the  western  side  of 
this  district,  while  the  Murrayseille  (Roaring  Run)  anti- 
clinal enters  the  district  from  the  south  just  above  Long- 
Run  Sta.  on  the  B.  & 0.  R.  R.,  cutting  S.  Versailles  nearly 
in  half,  and  passing  through  the  south-east  corner  of  N. 
Versailles  to  the  Greensburg  pike  just  west  of  the  M.  E. 
church,  and  thence  north-east  to  Murraysville  in  West- 
moreland Co. 

The  map  will  show  the  very  unequal  distribution  of  the 
Pittsburgh  coal. 

Throughout  N.  Versailles  the  coal  rises  to  the  south-east. 
In  the  lai'ge,  unbroken  area  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  shown  in 
this  township,  there  are  at  present  only  two  active  operations. 

Numerous  other  openings  have  been  made  in  the  past  in 
this  body  of  coal,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  all  have  pretty 
nearly  depleted  the  territory. 

Keiy stone  mine  (Brown  & Co.)  is  a short  distance  above 
Port  Perry  on  the  east  side  of  the  Monongahela  river.  The 
present  pit  mouth  is,  by  barometer,  225'  above  the  P.  McK. 
& Y.  R.  R.  track  or  at  about  975'  A.  T. 
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There  are  two  traveling  openings  in  the  front  liill,  the  most 
northern  being  a little  off  the  face,  passing  through  a swam]) 
and  thence  to  daylight.  The  other,  nearly  on  butts,  is  fui'- 
ther  back  in  the  ravine  and  enters  the  coal  15'  higher.  This 
tunnel  is  about  f miles  long,  and  under  cover,  forks  into 
two.  One  branch  (“Engine  Tunner’)  extends  N.  E.  to 
daylight  at  1025'  A,  T.;  the  other  extends  S.  E.  to  Lud- 
wicks,  coming  out  on  the  public  road  below  his  house  at 
1070'  A.  T.  Both  tunnels  enter  the  next  hill,  the  lower  one 
coming  out  below  the  school  house  and  meeting  there  one 
of  the  Spring  Hill  mine  entries  ; all  worked  out. 

The  upper  tunnel  reaches  the  present  workings. 

The  various  coal  benches  of  the  lower  division  in  this 
mine  are  respectively  45",  3",  10"  and  12"  thick,  though  of 
course  liable  to  local  variation.  The  coal  crojis  around  tlie 
heads  of  the  different  branches  of  Crooked  run  to  the  south- 
east, and  the  Keystone  workings  cross  these  ravines  by 
short  surface  roads  or  trestles  and  pierce  the  successive 
hills. 

One  of  these  tunnels  comes  out  to  daydight  near  the 
White  House  store  at  Tapleif  s coalpit^  about  Ij  miles  from 
the  river  front.  The  coal  hae  risen  here  about  100  feet, 
showing  the  marked  rise  towards  the  anticlinal. 

At  the  head  of  Crooked  run  f miles  due  east  of  Tapley’s 
it  is  opened  again  at  the  Oberholtzer  pit  and  is  60  feet 
higher  or  at  1136  A.  T.  The  outcrop  is  very  narrow  at  this 
point ; but  a prong  of  the  main  body  swings  southward 
here  and  encircles  the  summit  between  branches  of  Jacks 
and  Crooked  runs. 

Returning  again,  the  eastern  croj^  crosses  the  Greensburg 
pike  just  west  of  the  cross  roads.  It  is  entirely  cut  off  here 
from  tw^o  isolated  patches  lying  still  further  east. 

The  first,  larger,  and  more  northern  of  these  two,  just 
touches  the  pike  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant  school  house,  and  is 
opened  just  north,  on  its  western  side,  at  Rus7i  White' s pit 
at  If  56' A.  T. 

A section  measured  at  this  opening,  gave  the  following 
results  : 
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Sandstone,  .... 

Roof  division,  

Carbonaceous  shale. 

Coal, 

Slate,  

Coal, 

Slate,  

Coal, 

Clay  slate 

Coal, 

Slate,  

Coal, 

Slate,  

Coal, 

Main  ciay  parting,  . . . 
Lower  Division,  .... 
Breast  coal,  .... 
Bearing-in  coal. 
Brick  coal,  . . . 
Lower  bottom  coal, 


6" 

6" 

1" 

11" 

1 II 

2 

V 

7" 

31" 

3" 

1'  1" 

2'' 

10" 

1'  0" 

5-  8"-i- 

3'  6" 

4" 

1'  0” 

10' '-f 


The  coal  seen  here  was  excellent  ; firm  and  bright. 

This  coal  is  again  opened  at  Michael' s pit  on  the  Greens- 
burg  pike  at  1186'  A.  T.,  and  finally  on  the  eastern  outcrop 
on  Mr.  1.  Miller' s place  ; one  pit  on  his  hme  at  1106'  A.  T., 
and  another  above  his  orchard  at  about  the  same  elevation. 
Coal  was  obscure  at  both  places. 

Wallace  pit.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  hill,  shows 
the  coal  well  opened,  as  at  White’s,  at  1180'  A.  T. 

The  Spring  Hill  mine  (Dempster  & Boyd),  situated 
about  inidwaj^  between  Wilnierding  and  Wall’s  Sta.,  on  P. 
R.  R.,  is  an  old  operation  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.  . 

There  was  a fine  tract  of  coal  here  between  Turtle  creek 
and  the  Greensburg  pike  ; but  it  is  now  largely  mined  out. 
Indeed  until  the  summer  of  ’86  the  mine  had  been  practi- 
callv  abandoned,  Some  little  coal  was  being  taken  from 
the  mine  during  August  while  preparations  were  being 
made  to  run  coal  from  the  company’s  new  tract  in  Patton 
Twp.,  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 

Spring  Hill  check  house  is  about  260'  above  the  tipple  or 
1030'  A.  T.,  and  this  is  about  coal  level  on  the  hill  bluff. 
The  ])it  mouth  is  reached  by  a surface  road  of  considerable 
length  laid  around  the  crop  line  to  the  south-west.  Drain 
age  was  thus  secured  for  a considerable  portion  of  the  front 
coal.  These  works  have  been  extended  beyond  the  Greens- 
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burg  pike  in  places,  meeting  there  the  rear  tunnels  of  the 
Keystone  mine. 

The  mine  was  running  about  1700  bushels  of  coal 
a day  in  August,  ’86 ; partly  red-coal.  The  drainage 
channels  have  been  allowed  to  become  stopped  up  in  places 
so/ that  the  mine  is  unnaturallj^  wet.  The  breast  coal  is 
about  3^'  thick,  in  addition  to  which  about  a foot  of  the 
bearing-in  and  brick  coal  is  won. 

The  dip  of  the  coal  is  north-west,  draining  in  that  direc- 
tion into  Wilmerding  hollow,  as  well  as  south-west  with 
the  sinking  of  the  measures. 

The  north-crop  is  punctured  again  near  the  head  of  a 
small  run  entering  Turtle  creek  just  below  the  station. 
There  are  two  pits  here,  on  either  side  of  ravine  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  abandoned  Port  Perry  mine  of 
Brown  & Co. 

The  coal  is  here  about  990'  A.  T.,  and  a large  portion  of 
the  present  Kej^stone  workings  are  drained  out  of  the  east- 
ern one  of  these  two  pits.  A swamp  lies  between  this  crop 
and  the  Keystone  jjit,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  it  to 
drive  to  daylight  on  the  river  and  drain  this  portion  of  the 
field.  All  this  front  coal  has  long  since  been  removed, 
though  Mr.  Connelly  is  at  jii'esent  (Aug.,  ’86)  ren}Oving 
some  pillar  coal  for  country  use,  neai“  the  old  Dickson  and 
Stewart  incline,  above  the  switch  of  the  P.  Y.  & C.  P.  R. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  two  addi- 
tional small  patches  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  left  in  this  town- 
ship ; one  north-west  of  the  Oakdale  school  house  ; the  other 
on  the  south  side  of  Crooked  run,  along  the  joint  township 
line,  where  the  Foster  pit  is  opened  at  about  1125'  A.  T. 
There  are  only  a few  acres  of  coal  here,  left  on  a high  summit. 

In  S.  Versailles,  detached  and  small  areas  of  coal  are  left 
in  several  jilaces,  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  of  great 
service  in  locating  approximately  the  course  of  the  anti- 
clinal through  a country  otherwise  bereft  of  a key  rock  in 
in  the  wide  outspread  of  the  Barren  Measures. 

Thus  a little  knob  of  coal  shows  in  Power' s pit  1068'  A. 
T.  on  a high  summit  back  of  McKeesport  near  the  reser- 
voir, still  within  the  borough  limits. 
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Another  patch,  with  but  little  cover,  shows  on  the  east 
side  of  the  anticlinal  on  Mt.  Blanc  where  JMcGlnre" s 'pit  is 
1178'  A.  'r.  And  again  a couple  of  hundred  yards  east,  in 
Locust  knob,  in  the  very  top  of  the  hill  at  about  1170'  A. 
T.  The  dip  is  strongly  south-east  here,  for  at  Jno. 
Christy’s,  a little  over  half-a-mile  south-east,  facing  the 
A^oughiogheny,  the  coal  is  1125'  A.  T. ; at  Andrew  Christy’s, 
back  of  the  school  house  1060'  A.  T..  and  at  Osceola  mine, 
along  the  Westmorelnnd  line  only  955'  A.  T. 

Between  branches  of  Jack’s  run,  and  close  to  the  West- 
moreland Co.  line,  the  map  will  show  several  small  areas. 

Jus.  McClintock’s  coal  is  1150'  A.  T.,  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  coal  here  is  dipping  strongly  south-east  into  the 
Lisbon  (Irwin)  synclinal  trough,  of  which  they  are  merely 
outliers  in  Allegheny  Co. 

Throughout  all  this  portion  of  the  field  the  coal  is  quite 
irregular.  Horse  backs,  soot-veins  and  kindred  troubles 
rarely  occur,  though  clay  veins,  running  in  every  direction 
from  3"  to  6"  wide,  are  frequently  met  with.  Swamps  are 
reported  in  the  Keystotie  works  and  also  appear  across  the 
line  in  the  Larimer  mines  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Co. 
The  principal  trouble  arises  from  swellings  from  the  main 
clay  parting,  causing  sudden  variations  in  the  size  of  the 
coal.  Near  the  clay  veins,  too,  the  coal  is  found  twisted, 
in  jilaces  for  a considerable  distance. 

The  amount  of  cover  of  the  Upper  Productive  Measures 
is  generally  light.  The  highest  rock  exposed  is  a portion 
of  the  Great  Limestone,  seen  along  the  Greensburg  pike 
south-west  of  the  old  toll  house.  It  is  thin  however  and 
imperfectly  exposed,  though  yielding  a fair  quality  of  lime. 
Neither  the  Redstone  or  Sewicldey  coals  could  be  located, 
though  their  horizon  was  reached  in  several  places. 

The  lower  Barren  Series  are  widely  exposed,  tilling  up 
all  the  country  below  the  Pittsburgh  coal  outcroji. 

Opposite  Brinton  station,  oii  the  south  side  of  Turtle 
creek,  there  is  quite  an  extensive  quarrj^  in  the  Morgan- 
town sandstone,  here  a tine  gray  building  stone  30'  thick. 
About  30'  below  its  base  there  crops  a prominent  band  of 
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red  shale  20'  thick  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  creek  and  rail- 
road, and  carrying  the  Crinoidal  limestone  above  it. 

The  same  measures  croj)  at  Port  Perry,  and  eastward 
along  the  P.  R.  R.,  though  somewhat  lower  measnres  are 
brought  np  in  the  latter  direction  by  the  Roaiing  Run  axis. 
Along  the  Yonghiogheny  almost  the  entire  series  is  brought 
up  along  the  axis  near  Long  Run  sta,  a well  sunk  here  near 
water  level  being  reported  to  have  reached  the  Upper  Free- 
port coal  at  160'.  Still  as  the  Crinoidal  limestone  is  not 
greatly  above  water  level  here  (being  well  seen  at  Elrod  Sta.) 
this  may  have  been  a small  coal  bed  found  about  25'  above 
the  Mahoning  sandstone  and  consequently  liiglier  than  the 
Upper  Freeport  coal.  The  Barton  coal  bed,  above  the  Cri- 
noidal limestone,  is  also  seen  on  the  A^onghiogheny,  and  the 
Morgantown  sandstone  as  well,  thongli  in  this  portion  of  the 
district  rather  flaggy  and  not  so  valuable  as  along  the  Port 
Perry  section. 

A full  description  of  the  three  townshijisof  Allegheny  Co. 
lying  between  the  two  rivers,  viz  : Lincoln,  Elizabeth  and 
Forward,  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1885,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  bed  and  its  relation  to  the  Roaring  Run  or  Murray^s- 
ville  anticlinal,  is  clearly  shown  on  the  map. 

3.  Southern  and  Western  Allegheny  Co. 

This,  the  third  geographical  division,  of  the  county,  has 
already  been  described  as  comprising  that  portion  of  the 
county  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela 
rivers.  It  may  be  further  sub-divided  for  treatment  geolog- 
ically., into  west  and  east  portions  bv'  Chartiers  and  Robin- 
son creeks,  parting  the  district  almost  in  half. 

The  map  coloring  will  show  how%  north  of  this  divi- 
sion line,  the  B ittsburgli  coal  bed  and  the  overlying  Upper 
Productive  Measures  are  confined  to  the  hill  tops  ; in  long 
narrow  strips  cut  off  from  each  other  by  the  erosion  of 
Robinson  and  Montours  creeks  ; with  the  underlying  Bar- 
ren Measures  occupying  more  than  one-half  of  the  district. 

Geology  and  topography,  no  less  than  the  location  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  (Pan-handle) 
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trunk  line  alon.o;  the  dividing  line  of  the  district,  have  com- 
bined to  confine  developments,  in  the  western  half,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Chartiers  and  Robinson  creeks.  The  Im- 
jierial  Coal  Co.  alone  mine  coal  from  along  Mon  tours’  run 
by  a private  railroad  eleven  miles  long,  running  from  the 
P.  & L.  E.  R.  R.  on  the  Ohio  to  Imperial. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  district  is  characterized  by 
a much  wider  and  less  broken  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  ; 
consequently  a large  area  of  the  Upper  Productive  Meas- 
ures, and  along  the  Washington  Co.  line  in  Upper  St.  Clair 
and  Snowden  townships,  a covering  of  the  Upper  Barren 
Series  with  the  Pittsburgh  coal  far  beneath  water  level. 
This  portion  of  the  field  is  developed  by  the  Pan  handle  R. 
R.  and  its  Chartiers  Valley  branch,  and  the  Pittsburgh, 
Chartiers  aud  Youghiogheny  R.  R.  on  the  west ; the 
Wheeling  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Monongahela  division  of  the  P.  R.  R.  on 
the  east,  possessing  besides  the  advantage  of  a splendid 
river  front  along  the  Monongahela.  Several  private  rail- 
roads likewise  Contribute  to  the  development  of  this  section 
which  furnishes  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  county’s  coal 
production. 

The  structural  features  of  this  jiart  of  the  county  are 
briefly  : 

1st.  The  great  Pin  HooJc  anticlinal  axis  on  the  east,  en- 
tering from  Washington  Co.  about  4|-  miles  from  the  Mou- 
ongahela  river  near  the  12  Mile  house  on  the  Brownsville 
road  on  a course  of  about  N.  30°  E. ; crossing  Lick  creek 
and  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.  al)out  f miles  above  Cochran’s  mills; 
reaching  the  Lebanon  church  and  scliool  house  in  Mifflin 
township,  and  thence  to  the  river  below  Green  Springs  sta., 
opposite  Braddocks.  Its  rate  of  rise  northeast  in  Allegheny 
is  very  slight,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  on  its  crest  being  about 
1025'  A.  T.  on  the  Washington  Co.  line,  and  1075'  on  the 
river  bluff,  the  two  points  being  about  10  miles  apart. 

The  Roaring  Run  (Murraysville)  anticlinal  barely 
touches  the  eastern  edge  of  this  district,  crossing  tlie 
Washington  Co.  line  about  | miles  from  the  Monongahela 
and  hugging  that  river  closely  to  its  crossing  near  Blair 
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2d.  The  WasTtinfiton  anticlinal  axis—'o.  very  important 
roll,  entering  from  Y'ashington  Co.  about  a mile  west  from 
Chartiers  creek  ; crossing  the  Chartiers  Yalley  R.  R.  above 
Hastings  sta.;  McLanghlin's  run  near  McMillan's  coal  bank; 
Painter  creek  between  the  Essen  and  Harrison  mines : 
through  Mt.  Lebanon  in  Scott  twp.  and  along  the  Y"ash- 
ington  pike  to  the  borough  of  West  Liberty,  north-east  of 
which  it  subsides  in  the  great  plateau  facing  the  Monon- 
gahela  river.  If  continued  in  its  course  it  would  strike  the 
river  near  the  Birmingham  bridge. 

On  Chartiers  creek,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  on  the  crest  of  this 
anticlinal  is  about  825'  A.  T.  The  north-east  rise  in  this  axis 
is  sufficient  to  lift  the  same  bed  to  1030'  A.  T.  on  the  river, 
the  distance  between  the  two  points  being  about  miles 
or  a rate  of  nearly  22'  per  mile. 

The  map  will  show  how  all  connection  is  broken  off  be- 
tween this  axis  and  the  Brady  s Bend  anficlinal.  The 
latter,  curving  southward  after  passing  Girtie’s  run  in  Ross 
twp.,  touches  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  ^Yoods  run.  keep- 
ing its  new  course,  while  subsiding  rapidly,  across  the  Pan- 
handle R.  R.  close  to  Sheridan  station,  and  dying  in  the 
high  summit  east  of  Grafton  sta. 

The  Vdaynesljurg  synclinal — or  more  properly  its  Avest- 
ern  division, — enters  from  ATashington  a little  less  than  2 
miles  from  the  Monongahela  ; crosses  the  P.  Y.  & C.  R.  R. 
near  Rock  Rnn  sta.,  and  then  practically  follows  the  rHer 
to  Port  Perry.  It  is  exceedingly  irregular  and  sinuous. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  rises  north-w'est  from  the  trough  about 
25'  per  mile  on  to  the  Pin-Hook  axis,  which  lies  next  Avest. 

The  Mansfield  synclinal,  lying  Avest  of  the  YMshington 
axis,  seems  to  be,  as  far  as  deA’eloped,  a single  trough,  curv- 
ing and  shalloAv  and  in  great  measui’e  folloAving  Chartiers 
creek  approximately,  from  the  river  to  the  mouth  of 
Thom's  run.  It  passes  through  the  town  of  Mansfield  and 
crosses  Miller’s  run  about  f miles  from  Chartiers  creek  and 
thence  passes  south-west  through  South  Fayette  to  Wash- 
ington Co. 
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To  the  north-west  of  the  Mansfield  trough  there  is  prac- 
tically no  cessation  in  the  north-west  rise  of  the  measures 
that  can  be  detected  by  barometric  leveling  as  far  west  as 
Robinson’s  run. 

The  CIciysnille  axis,  if  present  at  all  within  Allegheny 
Co.,  must  pass  through  the  area  of  Barren  Measures  eroded 
by  Robinson’s  creek — at  least  between  Oakdale  and  the 
Washington  Co.  line.  This  line,  if  continued  north-east- 
Avard,  Avould  pass  just  east  of  Seneff’s  Summit  Hotel,  on 
the  Steubenville  pike,  and  reach  the  Ohio  river  in  Stoive 
tOAvnship  a little  below  Davis’  Island. 

The  axis  at  best  is  very  feeble,  and  while  my  surveys  do 
not  entirely  ivarrant  its  location  along  this  line,  there  are 
several  significant  facts  in  favor  of  its  presence  here. 

In  the  first  place  the  north-west  rise  of  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  bed  through  S.  Fayette  township,  from  the  Mansfield 
basin  to  the  Panhandle  railroad  (about  60' per  ndle)  would, 
if  continued  west  of  Robinson’s  creek,  be  great  enough  to 
carry  this  coal  and  some  of  the  barren  measures  above 
the  hill  tops.  Very  few  summits  along  the  Steubenville 
pike  reach  to  over  1200'  A.  T.  and  even  allowing  that  gen- 
eral elevation,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  would  be  at  least  50'  in  the 
air,  based  upon  the  initial  rate  of  rise  from  the  Mansfield 
trongh. 

But  in  i)oint  of  fact,  this  north-west  rise  seems  to  cease 
along  Robinson’s  run.  The  coal  is  no  higher  on  the  west 
side  of  the  railroad  than  on  the  east,  though  cut  out  by 
erosion  well  back  from  the  creek.  And  along  the  north 
branch  of  Robinson  creek,  it  is  fienerally  at  a loioer  level 
than  on  the  main  creek. 

North-east  of  Oakdale,  along  Pinkerton’s  creek,  the  coun- 
try is  greatly  eroded  and  all  signs  fail  ; but  at  Summitville, 
the  coal,  while  quite  fiat,  shows  a slight  iuclination  away 
from  a line  passing  north-east  and  south-west  near  the  hotel. 
To  the  west.  Bell’s  coal  is  at  1095'  A.  T. ; Andrew’s  1085' 
and  Phillips’  1090  A.  T. ; and  the  map  ivill  show  the  rela- 
tive position  of  these  three  pits. 

East  of  the  line  and  hotel  Edmunson  and  McCormick’s 
coal  are  each  at  1085'  A.  T.  on  opposite  sides  of  the  jiike. 
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while  the  measures  are  undoubtedly  dipping  south-east 
from  here  towards  Remington  where  the  coal  is  at  1030'  A. 
T.  The  same  features  show  in  the  extreme  northern  patch 
of  Pittsburgh  coal,  in  Stowe  twp.,  and  while  in  each  case 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  differences  are  slight  for 
barometric  observations,  it  is  fairly  possible  that  more  ac- 
curate instrumental  surveys  will  emphasize  these  differences, 
and  definitely  extend  the  Claysville  anticlinal  through 
this  part  of  the  field. 

The  Bulger  anticlinal,  which  is  plainly  marked  crossing 
the  Pan-handle  R.  R.  at  Bulger  station  in  Washington  Co., 
is  an  extremely  insignificant  axis  and  shows  even  less  data 
for  its  location  in  Allegheny  Co.  than  the  Claysville.  Time 
and  ojiiiortunity  were  wanting  for  a close  examination  of 
Findlay  and  Moon  townships  of  Allegheny,  where  the 
Pittsburgh  coal,  though  patchy,  still  exists  in  places. 

In  the  absence  of  any  reliable  datum  plane,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  a series  of  barometric  observations  would 
have  sufficed  to  give  very  reliable  levels,  especially  where 
the  dips  at  best  must  be  very  slight. 

Still,  from  the  preservation  of  the  Upper  Productive  Meas- 
ures at  all  through  these  western  townships  along  the  Wash- 
ington line  ; at  Clinton  ; Sharon  and  Beers,  we  might  natur- 
ally infer  a cessation,  if  not  a reversal,  of  dip  along  the  line 
of  Montours  run. 

At  the  Montour  mine  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Co.,  the  initial 
dip  of  the  coal  is  to  the  north-ioest,  the  coal  rising  south- 
eastward at  least  as  far  as  the  Steubenville  pike,  before  the 
dip  is  reversed  towards  Robinson  creek. 

In  the  Cliff  mines,  of  the  same  company,  located  about 
2^  miles  further  east,  the  natural  dip  is  to  the  south-east, 
and  the  anticlinal  (if  it  exists  here  at  all)  lies  nearer  the  rail- 
road and  run. 

From  here  to  the  river,  the  Barren  Measures  are  every- 
where the  surface  rocks  ; but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
long  strip  of  coal  in  Moon  twp.  is  due  to  the  north-west  dip 
of  the  measures  in  the  vicinity  of  Beers  P.  O. 

Much  closer  work  will  have  to  be  done  to  determine  the 
presence  of  the  Bulger  axis  in  Allegheny  Co.,  and  the 
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economical  importance  of  the  coal  measures  hereabouts  did 
not  seem  to  Avarrant  the  expenditure  of  the  time  necessary 
to  settle  the  point.  At  xiresent  it  can  only  be  said  that  there 
are  indications  of  a gentle  anticlinal  entering  Allegheny  Co. 
about  4 miles  uorth-AAmst  of  the  ClaysAulle  axis  (or  Robiusoir  s 
creek)  and  about  1 mile  south-east  of  North  Star  P.  O.  on 
the  Steubenvdlle  pike  ; that  evidences  of  its  existence  sIioav 
in  the  Montour  mine  at  Imperial ; and  that  if  extended  on 
this  line  from  Bulger,  it  would  reach  the  Ohio  river  at  or 
near  Middletown. 

The  synclinal  trough  occurring  between  these  two  axes — 
the  Claysmlle  and  Bulger,  is  both  shallow  and  narrow  as 
Avell  as  indistinct. 

In  Washington  Co.  this  trough  is  visible  on  Buffalo 
creek  and  as  far  north  as  West  MiddletOAvn.  It  should 
cross  the  Panhandle  R.  R.  near  McDonald  Sta.  and  enter 
Allegheny  Co.  along  the  north  branch  of  Robinson  creek. 
The  coal  certainly  rises  each  Avay  from  the  creek,  though 
the  basin  is  extremely  gentle  and  noAvhere  in  this  county 
buries  the  Pittsburgh  coal  beneath  water  level.  North- 
eastward it  becomes  insignificant,  but  probably  merges  into 
Montour  run  in  the  vicinity  of  Trout  run  and  may  be  asso- 
ciated Avith  the  slight  basin  already  located  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Ohio  riA^er,  just  beloAv  the  mouth  of  Killbuck 
creek  in  Alleiipo  township. 

The  general  arrangements  of  the  different  toAvnships  and 
their  Avest  and  east  sub-divisions  in  this  district,  is  some- 
Avhat  as  follows  : 


1.  Crescent, 

2.  Moon, 


3.  Findlay,  4.  Robinson, 


Stowe,  I 
I 9.  Chartiers, 


12.  S.  Pittsburgh, 

13.  Union,  14.  Lower  St.  Clair, 


6.  North  Fayette, 


/ 

/ 


7.  Col  /lier. 


10.  Scott, 


8.  South  Fayette,  11.  Upper  St.  Clair, 


15.  Baldwin,  16.  Mifflin, 
17.  Snowden,  18.  Jefferson. 


Robinson  creek  cuts  Collier  toAvnship  nearly  in  half ; 
elseAvhere.  Avith  Chartiers  creek,  it  makes  a natural  bound- 
ary between  the  townships. 
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Montour'' s run,  rising  along  the  Wasliington  Co.  line, 
near  Nortli  Star,  not  only  separates  Findlay  and  North 
Fayette,  Moon  and  Eobinson,  hut  largely  drains  those 
townshiiis.  Northern  Moon  is  drained  directly  by  small 
runs  into  the  Ohio,  while  southwestern  Findlay  is  watered 
by  the  Potato  Garden  and  Eaveden  runs,  branches  of 
Eaccoon  creek,  finally  entering  the  Ohio  opposite  the 
borough  of  Cleveland. 

Chartiers  creels  and  its  chief  tributary,  Bobinson  creeJc, 
complete  the  drainage  of  Stowe,  Eobinson,  Collier,  North 
Fayette  to  the  west,  not  otherwise  drained  by  Montour’s 
run  or  the  short  river  streams  ; all  of  Chartiers  on  the  east, 
and  the  western  half  of  Union,  as  well  as  the  larger  jiarts 
of  Scott  and  Upper  St.  Clair. 

If  to  this  area  we  add  that  of  Mmshington  Co.  it  will  be 
seen  what  an  important  part  these  streams  have  x>lRyed  in 
shaping  the  topography  of  the  country  through  which  they 
now  so  peacefully  and  gently  meander. 

Saw  Mill  run  is  next  east,  and  though  but  short  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  large  streams  of  southern  Allegheny, 
its  rapid  fall  makes  it  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  de- 
structive at  times  of  high  water.  It  has  also  played  a lead- 
ing role  in  the  past  in  determining  the  present  topography 
of  the  district  through  which  it  flows,  assisted  in  a measure 
by  the  presence  of  the  Washington  anticlinal.  Its  erosion 
within  the  cit}^  limits  of  South  Pittsburgh  has  been  some- 
thing enormous  and  has  created  bluffs  nearly  as  high  and 
steep  as  along  the  river  itself. 

It  drains  a considerable  portion  of  Baldwin  township)  and 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

BecTd s run,  dividing  partially  Lower  St.  Clair  and  Bald- 
win, drains  portions  of  each  townshiii,  while  Street' s run 
entering  the  Monongahela  near  the  B.  & O.  E.  E.  bridge 
does  a like  service  for  Baldwin  and  Mifflin. 

Thompson'' s run  drains  north-east  Mifflin,  otherwise 
watered  by  short  streams  falling  from  the  Pin  Hook  anti- 
clinal directly  into  the  Monongahela. 

Peter' s creeh  is  the  only  remaining  stream  of  importance 
in  the  district.  It  empties  into  the  Monongahela  between 
9 
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McKeesiiort  and  Elizabeth,  and  with  its  several  branches — 
Lewis  run,  Beam’s  run,  Lick  run,  and  Piney  fork,  it  drains 
nearly  all  of  Jefferson  and  Snowden  townships. 

It  has  cut  out  for  itself  quite  a wide  channel  in  the  Bar- 
ren Measures  in  Allegheny  Co. 

Moon  toionship  lies  along  the  Ohio  river,  between  Robin- 
son and  Findlay,  joining  Beaver  Co.  on  the  west. 

The  extreme  northern  corner  is  occupied  by  Crescent 
twji.  with  the  borough  of  Shousetown  on  the  Ohio. 

The  rocks  exposed  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  Bar. 
ren  Measures,  extending  for  600  feet  beneath  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  ; while  there  is  nowhere  over  75  feet  of  a covering  of 
the  Upper  Productive  Series.  Of  this  ujiper  series,  there 
are  no  exposures  of  the  individual  rock  strata,  all  the 
measures  being  greatly  decomposed. 

The  most  imjiortant  area  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  extends 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Sharon  south-east  for  about  4 
miles,  cropping  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge  road. 

At  Sharon  the  lower  division  of  the  bed  is  alone  exposed 
and  shows  a parting  in  the  breast  coal  as  follows  : 

Coal, 

Parting, 

Coal,  

Bearing-in  coal,  and  bands. 

Brick  coal, 

Lower  bottom  coal,  . , 

In  some  banks  here  the  bed  is  thinner  than  this  section. 
North  of  the  village  the  coal  is  eroded,  the  country  falling 
off  rajiidly  towmrds  the  river,  although  quite  an  area  is  jire- 
served  between  the  forks  of  Narrows  run. 

On  the  road  leading  east  from  Sharon  to  Ewing’s  mills 
on  Montour’s  run,  occtisional  patches  of  the  coal  are  caught 
to  a little  way  beyond  the  first  cross  roads,  so  that  the  out- 
line, as  shown  on  the  map,  is  merely  approximate. 

“About  two  miles  south-east  from  Sharon,  on  the  ridge 
road,  the  coal  is  mined  by  Mr.  J.  McCormack,  at  whose 
bank  it  shows  : 

Roof  division,  3 feet  9 inches ; clay,  10  inches  ; lower 
division,  4 feet  10  inches  ; total,  9 feet  5 inches. 


10" 

1" 

2 ' 
6" 
9" 

6"  j 


5'  10" 
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The  iiartiiig  in  the  upper  bench  of  the  lower  division  is 
present  liere.  and  divides  that  bench  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions,  the  total  thickness  being  two  feet  eleven  inches. 
The  roof  division  shows  three  feet  of  coal  in  four  benches, 
all  of  which  is  bony.  The  coal  from  the  lower  division  is 
caking,  leaves  little  ash  and  has  but  a small  proportion  of 
sulphur.  On  the  same  road,  and  south-east  from  this  open- 
ing, is  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Nolte,  at  which  the  section,  as 
far  as  exposed,  is  as  follows  : 

Roof  division,  seen,  1 foot : clay,  1 foot  6 inches  ; lower 
division,  4 feet  7 inches. 

The  roof  division  is  not  far  from  four  feet  thick,  as  aji- 
pears  from  the  blossom.  The  partings  in  the  lower  division 
are  unusually  thick,  and  the  lower  two  benches  cannot  be 
distinguished.  At  a little  distance  further  south-east  Mr. 
McCormack  mines  the  coal,  which  there  shows  a section 
like  the  last.  This  is  the  end  of  the  area,  and  the  surface 
falls  thence  in  all  directions  towards  Montour’s  run.”  (K. 
p.  330.) 

The  numerous  streams  of  the  township  have  cut  deep 
trenches  into  the  Barren  Measures  ; but  in  nearlj-  every 
instance  the  exposures  are  unsatisfactory. , 

The  old  river  channel  has  covered  all  the  northern  part 
of  the  region  with  sand  and  debris  for  three  miles  back  from 
the  present  front. 

The  Crinoidal  limestone  is  present  on  both  forks  of  Meek’s 
run  where  the  Middletown  road  crosses  them  as  well  as  in  the 
bluffs  along  Montour’s  run. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Bulger  anticlinal 
possibly  exists  along  a north-east  and  south-west  line,  pass- 
ing from  the  vicinity  of  Beer’s  P.  O.  towards  Middletown 
on  the  Ohio  river. 

Findlay  UmnsMp  lies  next  south  of  Moon,  with  Beaver 
and  Washington  counties  on  the  north-west  and  south-east 
and  Montour’s  run  for  a south  border  line. 

On  the  high  divide,  near  the  centre  of  the  township,  be- 
tween the  waters  of  Raccoon  and  Montour's  creeks,  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  is  caught  around  Clinton. 

Here  it  is  mined  at  several  places.  The  outcrop  (which 
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is  only  approximately  located  on  the  map)  is  exceed- 
ingly iiregnlar,  one  arm  extending  out  from  the  main  body 
north-eastward  in  a narrow  strip  to  Avithin  half  a mile  of  the 
Moon  twjD.  road,  and  a small  ontlying,  detached  area  bor- 
dering on  that  township. 

The  outcrop  is  everywhere  accessible,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  nearlj"  all  the  streams  of  the  township  head  around 
this  summit.  The  ridge  itself  rises  to  130  feet  above  the 
coal,  giving  good  cover  and  firm  coal. 

At  Irwin’s  pit,  just  west  of  Clinton,  the  coal  shows ; 

Roof  division,  . 4'  8'  \ 

Clay  parting, 1”  > 10' 

Lower  division, 5'  3'  ' 

The  section  is  somewhat  abnormal.  The  breast  coal  is 
here  3'  8'^  thick,  although  in  this  part  of  the  field  it  rarely 
exceeds  2'  9".  The  main  clay  parting  is  exceedingly  thin, 
thongli  this  is  fairly  local. 

The  bottom  bench  of  the  roof  coal  is  taken  down,  though 
bony. 

The  coal,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  soft,  free  burning  and 
is  highh^  thought  of.  Neither  clay  veins  nor  horsebacks 
in  the  lower  coal  are  met  with  in  the  mine. 

To  the  east  of  Clinton,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  mined  by 
Mr.  Twyford,  and  others.  Here  the  lower  division  is  some- 
what thinner  than  at  Irwin’s  and  tlie  coal  is  excellent. 

South  of  Clinton  the  crop  extends  for  nearly  a mile.  Mr. 
McCidlongh  has  opened  the  coal  and  turns  out  good  fuel. 

A small  area  is  also  left  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
township,  about  f miles  north-west  of  McCiarn’s  mills. 
Tomlinson'’  s bank  here  shows: 

Roof  division  coal, 3'  2"  1 

Main  clay  parting, 1'  0"  ^ 8'  8'' 

Lower  division  coal, 4'  6"  j 

The  coal  is  good  here  too  ; softer  than  the  coal  east  from 
here  ; but  excellent  for  steam  purposes.  It  is  free  burning 
and  leaves  no  cliidver  in  tlie  ash. 

In  the  sonthern  part  of  the  township,  the  coal  is  ojiened 
at  J.  M.  Stewart's,  where  the  lower  division  is  4'  5"  thick. 
Clay  veins  and  horsebacks  are  frequently  found  here. 
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Again,  about  a mile  from  Xortli  Star,  the  coal  is  opened 
at  J.  Cox's  bank,  where  the  following  section  was  obtained; 

Roof  division, 5'  10"  i 

Main  clay  parting, 1'  0"  ^ 11'  7'' 

Lower  division,  . . . 4'  9"  J 

The  roof  division  contains  coal  and  clay  in  nearh^  equal 
divisions  and  in  thin  layers. 

About  11  miles  from  here,  on  the  same  road,  the  coal  is 
opened  by  Messrs.  Hays  and  Anld. 

Many  other  openings  have  been  made  in  the  past,  but 
the}'  are  partially  closed  and  present  no  new  features.  Tiie 
township  will  never  be  important  as  a coal  centre  owing  to 
the  limited  amount  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  left.  The  Barren 
Measures  are  exposed  200'  below  the  coal. 

Bodinson  toionsliip  is  an  irregular  L shaped  area  extend- 
ing from  the  Ohio  river,  east  of  Moon,  south  to  Collier 
township,  and  east  to  Stowe  and  Chartiers  creek.  The 
latter  creek  makes  its  south-east  border  from  the  line  of 
Stowe  to  and  beyond  Mansfield. 

The  P.  C.  & Y.  R.  R.  follows  this  stream  and  passes 
through  the  township  as  far  as  Xorth  Mansfield  before 
crossing  to  the  east  side  of  the  creek.  The  Panhandle  R.  R. 
also  skirts  its  south-east  border  line,  crossing  the  P.  C.  & 
Y.  R.  R.  at  Xorth  Mansfield  and  running  in  the  township 
to  the  Collier  line. 

Campbell  creek,  a branch  of  Chartiers,  lings  the  south 
line  of  the  township,  rising  in  the  south-east  corner  and 
flowing  south-east  to  Mansfield. 

The  northern  part  of  the  township  drains  directly  into  the 
Ohio,  through  Montour  and  Moon  runs. 

Stowe  township  which  occupies  the  corner  between  the 
river  and  Chartiers  creek,  can  be  conveniently  treated  as  a 
part  of  Robinson,  geologically . It  only  has  an  insignificant 
area  of  Upper  Productive  Measures  at  its  south  side,  fully 
seven-eighths  of  its  area  being  occupied  by  Barren  Measure 
rocks.  The  P.  & L.  E.  R.  R.  skirts  along  its  river  front 
and  the  P.  C.  & Y.  R.  R.  occupies  a portion  of  its  extreme 
eastern  border.  It  is  greatly  eroded  and  the  river  wash  ex- 
tends well  up  its  north  and  east  flanks. 
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The  Claysville  axis,  if  continuous  this  far  north,  will  be 
found  to  pass  tlirongh  the  centre  of  Robinson  township, 
crossing  the  Steubenville  pike  at  Snnimitville,  and  thence 
throngh  Stowe  to  the  river.  From  here  all  the  coal  dips  south- 
east into  the  Mansfield  synclinal  along  Chartiers  creek. 

In  the  small  area  of  coal  left  west  of  Snmmitville,  the  dip 
is  scarcely  noticeable,  though  slightly  inclining  toioards 
Montours  run. 

The  geological  section  exposed  extends  from  about  250 
feet  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal  to  450  feet  below  it.  The  coal 
does  not  reach  north  as  far  as  tlie  road  leading  from  Ew- 
ings mills  on  Montours  run  south-east  towards  Chartiers 
creek,  so  that  all  the  northern  part  of  the  township,  drain- 
ing to  the  river,  is  occupied  bj^  the  Barren  Measure  rocks. 

The  same  rocks  are  exposed  along  both  branches  of  Camji- 
bells  creek,  nearly  to  their  source. 

At  the  forks  of  this  stream,  a massive  sandstone  shows, 
the  top  ot  which  is  about  40-50'  below  the  Pittsburgh  coal. 
Portions  of  it  are  quite  solid  and  would  make  an  excellent 
building  stone.  The  same  rock  is  very  extensively  quar- 
ried along  the  Panhandle  road  above  Walker’s  mills. 

The  Crinoidal  limestone  shows  on  Chartiers  creek  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Steubenville  pike,  285'  below 
the  coal. 

The  openings  in  the  PittsbnrghMoal  are  numerous.  The 
bed  is  quite  solidly  held  all  through  the  southern  portion 
of  the  township  except  where  the  principal  streams  have 
cut  it  out.  Pacing  both  Montours  and  Chartiers  creeks  it 
lies  well  up  in  the  bluffs,  being  relatively  lower  along  the 
Panhandle  railroad  than  anywhere  else  in  the  townshii). 

The  western  crop,  entering  from  North  Fayette,  heads 
around  the  ravines  north  of  the  pike,  nearly  reaching  to  the 
intersection  of  the  pike  and  the  Clinton  Grade  road.  Here 
at  some  distance  vertically  below  the  road,  tlie  coal  is 
opened  at  J.  M.  Belli s pit,  105'  feet  lower  than  the  Snmmit- 
ville hotel  and  at  abotit  1095'  A.  T.  The  breast  coal  here  is 
3'  G"  thick  ; bearing-in  coal,  3"  and  the  brick  coal  10".  The 
lower  bottom  coal  could  not  be  measured,  as  the  pit  was 
filled  in  with  mud  and  water  and  idle. 
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Directly  north-west  across  this  hill,  and  on  the /to?'//;,  side 
of  the  Clinton  road,  the  coal  is  opened  at  Mr.  Andrews  pit 
10'  lower  or  at  1085'  A.  T.  This  pit  was  also  idle  and  its 
exposed  section  quite  similar  to' Bell’s. 

Alono-  the  road  rnnninq  south-east  from  school  house  Mo. 
5,  and  just  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  an  abandoned  open- 
ing of  Phillip' s shows  close  to  the  road  at  1090'  A.  T. 

The  outcrop  swings  northward  from  here  around 
a prominent  hat  knob  of  country  and  returns  again  near- 
ly to  the  forks  of  the  road  at  the  school  house.  lu  this 
ravine  and  hillside  the  coal  is  opened  at  John  Phillips 
country  hank  at  1105'  A T.  Considerable  coal  is  run  out 
from  here  during  the  fall  of  the  vear.  The  lower  divdsion 
is  about  5 feet  thick. 

The  crop  crosses  the  road  south  of  Fitzsimmons  house 
and  after  jjassing  around  the  hill  at  AVm.  Phillip’s,  extends 
far  south  and  south-west  along  Moon  run,  to  the  meadow 
north  of  the  Summitville  hotel. 

North  of  the  pike  it  is  opened  well  down  towards  creek 
level,  at  Wrn.  Edmunds  on' s 1085'  A.  T.  on  the  south  side 
of  the  creek.  The  outcrop  is  cut  out  by  a small  branch  of 
Moon  run,  heading  up  to  D.  Clever’s,  where  the  map  will 
show  three  isolated  areas  cut  off  from  the  main  bod}^  and 
in  Stowe  township.  In  the  southern  one  of  them  is  an 
abandoned  opening  just  east  of  Clevers  house  at  1090'  A.  T. 
North  from  this,  in  a clover  shaped  patch,  the  coal  extends 
about  half  a mile  east  from  the  forks  along  the  Middletown 
road,  finalh^  cropping  at  1120'  A T. 

From  here  it  extends  north-west,  just  back  of  school 
house  No.  3 {Clay smile  anticlinal  f)  and  crops  close  to  the 
cross  roads  at  1105'  A.  T-  or  15  feet  lower  than  on  the 
Middletown  road.  The  third  patch  is  immediately  west 
of  Jas.  Speers  at  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  last, 
where  the  lower  division  is  4'  4"  thick  and  main  clay  1 foot. 
Returning  to  the  main  body,  the  coal  is  greatly  eroded 
facing  Chartiers  creek  at  the  big  bend  and  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  narrow  ridge  along  which  the  road 
runs  to  the  j)ike.  It  was  formerly  opened  here  at  L. 
Fritch' s loank  at  1080'  A.  T.  The  crop  crosses  the  pike 
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just  at  the  village  of  Eemington  at  1030'  A.  T.  where  it  has 
been  quite  extensively  opened  at  the  Coleman  Company' s 
pit.  The  bed  is  but  partially  exposed  here  and  shows 
about  1 foot  of  roof  coal ; 1 foot  of  main  clay  parting  and 
5'  6"  of  lower  division  coal,  clean  and  g’ood. 

Here  also,  at  60  feet  above  the  coal  there  is  a bituminous 
shale  [Redstone  coal  X)  resting  upon  limestone  and  the  first 
summit  on  the  pike  be^ujud  the  Glass  Road  just  catches 
the  Seioicldey  {?)  coal  on  top  of  limestone  at  110  feet  above 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  opening. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  does  not  reach  up  the  pike  quite  as 
far  as  the  Glass  Road  ; but  on  the  Campbell’s  creek  side  of 
this  road  it  crops  at  1030'  and  extends  up  the  north  fork  of 
the  creek  to  H.  McCormacld s at  1085'  A.  T.  Along  the  south 
or  main  fork  of  Campbell's  creek,  the  coal  crojis  to  within 
half  a mile  of  the  pike,  rising  north-west  about  as  fast  as 
the  stream. 

It  is  opened  at  Lloydi  s pit,  south  of  Palmersville  at  1085' 
showing  Main  clay  11";  Breast  coal,  2'  9";  Bearing-in,  3"; 
Brick  coal,  9",  and  Lower  Bottom,  1'. 

The  coal  rises  slightly  for  about  f miles  south-east  going 
down  stream  ; but  afterwards  dips  constantly  and  regularly 
down  the  run  into  the  Mansfield  synclinal.  It  is  opened  at 
H.  Glass'  pit  on  a small  branch  heading  north  from  the 
main  stream  at  1010'  A.  T. 

In  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  township,  between 
Campbell’s  creek  and  Chartiers  creek,  almost  all  of  the  coal 
territory  is  owned  by  the  Mansfield  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 
Their  A^o.  1 mine  workings  are  located  here,  and  extend 
north-westward  to  beyond  school  house  A^o.  1 on  the  Bald- 
win road.  Pacing  Chartiers  creek  the  coal  is  about  910'  A. 
T.,  aud  well  up  towards  the  hill  top.  Aorth-west  the  coal 
rises  regularly  about  50'-60'  per  mile  and  drains  naturally — 
south-east  along  butt  entries  and  south-west  on  the  face 
entries — to  daylight.  The  slack  from  this  mine  is  washed 
and  coked  in  27  ovens,  making  a good  though  soft  coke, 
largely  used  in  the  western  markets  for  foundry  and  mill 
purposes.  All  the  front  coal  is  worked  out,  the  present 
working  pit  mouth  of  the  company  being  reached  by  a sur- 
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face  road  half  a mile  long  up  a small  ravine  from  the 
tipple. 

The  coal  here  shows  the  following  variation  in  section  : 


Roof  Division, 


Roof  coal,  .... 

• 2'-f- 

Main  clay  slate,  . . 

. 1' 

to  9" 

Breast  coal,  .... 

. 3U 

to  3'  X 

Bearing-in  coal,  . . 

. 7" 

to  4." 

Brick  coal,  .... 

. 1' 

to  9'' 

Lower  Bottom,  . . 

•b' 

to  I ^ 

^ 6'  7"  to  4'  2'' 


The  exposures  above  the  coal  are  largely  concealed 
thronghont  the  township. 

North  Fayette  toionship  is  a large  area  lying  along  the 
Washington  Co.  line,  south  of  Findlay,  and  with  Robinson 
creek  and  Pinckerton’s  run  separating  it  on  the  east  from 
South  Fayette  and  Collier  townships. 

The  Montour’s  Run  railroad  skirts  the  northern  edge  of 


the  township,  being  alternately  in  this  townshi})  or  Findlay, 
according  as  the  run  is  crossed,  as  far  up  as  Imperial.  It 
is  only  a local  road  used  for  transporting  the  products  of 
the  Imperial  Coal  Co.  to  the  P.  & L.  E.  R.  R.  and  to  the 
Ohio  river  tipples. 

The  Panhandle  railroad  runs  along  Robinson  creek,  thus 
giving  transportation  to  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
township. 

Robinson’s  run,  and  its  tributaries,  the  North  branch 
and  Pinckerton’s  creek,  drain  four  fifths  of  the  area. 

The  geological  section  of  rocks  exposed,  extends  for 
about  200  feet  above  and  below  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  As 
a general  rule  the  covering  of  Upiier  Productive  Measures 
is  light,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Steubenville  pike, 
which  runs  along  the  north  side  of  the  townshi}),  almost 
everywhere  from  50  to  100  feet  above  the  coal.  Still  higher 
ground  lies  immediately  south  of  the  pike,  though  at  all 
places  the  exxtosures  are  obscure. 

Between  Shirland  and  North  Star,  two  limestones  croji 
on  the  pike,  resjiectively  30  and  60  feet  above  the  coal ; and 
at  the  school  house,  east  of  North  Star,  the  lower  division 
of  the  Great  Limestone  is  exposed,  100' above  the  coal. 

South  from  here  the  country  rises  to  200  feet  above  the 
coal,  taking  in  the  horizon  of  the  Waynesburg  coal.  It 
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lias  already  been  stated  that  hereabouts  the  level  of  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  indicates  the  presence  of  the  Bulger  anti- 
clinal, crossing  through  the  Montour  mine  openings  and 
bending  the  front  coal,  overlooking  Montour’s  run,  to  the 
north-west.  At  best  its  effect  is  quite  insignificant  and  its 
actual  presence  is  only  problematical. 

So  likewise  with  the  Claysville  axis  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  township,  whose  presence  is  inferred  from  a cessa- 
tion in  the  north-west  rise  of  the  measures  from  Chartiers 
creek,  and  the  reversal  of  the  dip  between  Robinson’s  creek 
and  the  North  Branch. 

The  developments  upon  the  Pittsburgh  bed  are  meagre  in 
comparison  with  the  extent  of  outcrop  shown  on  the  map. 
It  is  everywhere  available  by  reason  of  the  erosion  of  the 
many  streams  ; but  mining  operations  are  entirely  confined 
to  the  north  part  facing  Montour’s  run,  where  the  two 
mines  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Co.  have  opened  the  crop  quite 
extensively. 

The  country  immediately  north  of  Robinson  creek  is 
greatly  eroded  and  exposes  about  200  feet  of  the  Barren 
Measures.  The  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  thus 
thrown  well  back  from  the  railroad  and  this  fact,  together 
with  its  dip  towards  the  north-west,  has  pobably  prevented 
its  development  north  of  the  Panhandle  railroad. 

Along  the  pike  it  is  oiiened  at  several  country  pits.  At 
Shirland  P.  0.  the  coal  is  opened,  showing  about  5 feet  of 
the  lower  division  with  a double  “bearing-in  ” bench.  About 
a mile  further  east  along  the  pike  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fayetteville,  the  coal  shows  : 


Roof  Division, 6 7' 

Main  clay  parting, 1 0" 

Lower  Division,  . . . .^ 3 11  '-|- 


Only  three  inches  of  the  bottom  coal  could  be  seen  here 
and  the  mining  coal  averages  about  3'  8''. 

A mile  west  of  Shirland,  the  coal  is  extensively  worked 
at  the  Montour  mine  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Co.,  at  1110'  A. 

T. 

The  coal  is  planed  down  to  a surface  road  running  up  a 
small  ravine  from  the  main  road  along  Montours  run.  All 
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the  front  coal  here  dips  and  drains  north-west,  rising  sontli- 
east  about  25  feet  to  beneath  the  pike,  and  then  dix'i>ing  in 
that  direction  steadily  to  Robinson’s  creek. 

In  this  mine  the  breast  coal  varies  from  2'  8^'  to  3'  and 
brick  coal  from  10"  to  1'.  The  bed  yields  from  3'  8"  to  4'  10"  of 
coal  and  the  average  run  (August,  86)  is  about  300  tons  a day. 

The  mine  is  located  well  uxi  on  the  hill  and  but  little  be- 
low the  juke.  It  is  extensively  equii)]ied  with  an  irniirov- 
ed  system  of  wire  ro^ie  haulage,  by  which  cars  can  be  plac- 
ed in  whatever  j)art  of  the  mine  they  are  needed  without 
stopping  the  engine.  This  is  effected  by  a lever  movement, 
the  rojje  moving  all  the  time,  and  returning  around  a set  of 
bull  wheels  inside  the  entry.  The  ro^ie  is  endless  and  moves 
along  a double  entry,  in  one  direction  constantly.  The 
main  entry  of  the  mine  is  driven  double  for  4500'  to  the 
rear  property  line  on  a face  of  S.  22-25°  W.  Between  these 
two  there  is  a middle  tunnel  350'  long  for  dropxhng  coal. 
Two  dillies  ninning  along  the  outside  entries  bring  the  coal 
to  this  point,  so  that  all  the  coal  going  down  the  plane  is 
conducted  along  the  middle  tunnel. 

From  the  i;)it  mouth  to  the  bull-wheel  at  the  turn  of  the 
endless  rope  is  3311'.  All  the  mine  w^ork  is  by  single  entry, 
excejot  main  tunnel.  All  the  coal  in  front  of  No.  4 butt  en- 
try drains  north,  out  of  pit  mouth,  while  that  of  the 
main  entry,  back  of  No.  4 drains  south-east,  and  is  eventu- 
ally carried  back  to  a rear  drain  punched  through  above  the 
crop  in  a ravine  south  of  the  pike.  A swam|i  extends 
through  the  east  works  draining  and  deexiening  southwards. 
No.  5 butt  entry  meets  it  350'  from  the  main  gangway  ; No. 
9 butt  at  800'  and  No.  13  at  1050'.  Com}3aratively  little 
work  has  been  extended  beyond  this  swamj:),  eastward.  Air 
courses  are  about  150  yards  a}iart  and  the  mine  is  generally 
in  good  shajoe.  The  combined  output  of  this  and  the  Cliff 
mine  of  the  same  company  in  1885  reached  110,721  tons. 

The  crop  touches  tlie  Steubenville  jiike  east  of  this 
run  at  1130'  A.  T.  and  then  X’fi^sses  north-east  around 
the  hill  to  Shirland. 

The  coal  is  oxiened  along  the  jiike  at  A.  McBride’s  about  2 
miles  east  of  the  Montours  Presbyterian  church. 
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There  the  bed  shows : roof  coal  4'  6"  ; main  clay  V ; 
lower  division  4'  9"  ; total  10'  3". 

The  breast  coal  is  about  2'  10"  thick  and  contains  some 
iron  pyrites.  It  breaks  out  in  liandsome  blocks  and  is  nn- 
injnred  by  clay  veins. 

The  Cliff  luine  of  the  Imperial  Co.  comes  next  east  and 
is  located  but  a short  distance  north  of  the  pike  in  the  hill 
overlooking  Montours  run.  It  is  connected  with  the  rail- 
road l)y  a lateral  from  Cliff  Mine  Sta.  13  miles  below  Ini- 
iierial. 

All  this  coal  lies  south-east  of  the  Bulger  anticlinal  (1) 
and  properly  dips  south-east.  It  should  all  be  drained  at 
the  rear  end  by  drifts  into  branches  of  Robinson  ran,  al- 
though at  present  the  company  choose  to  pump  largely. 
The  main  entry  (on  face  S.  25°  W.)  passes  under  the  jiike 
about  800  feet  from  the  pit  mouth.  The  latter  is  1095'  A. 
T.  The  coal  is  good.  One  short  swamp  has  been  met  with 
in  the  north-east  side  workings,  wliich  is  drained  north- 
wards. The  breast  coal  is  3'±  thick,  brick  10"  ; output 
(Aug.  1886)  400  tons  a day. 

The  same  system  of  mining  is  pursued  here  as  at  Mon- 
tour ndne,  both  mines  belonging  to  the  same  company. 

The  wire  rope  haulage  system  however  has  not  yet  been 
introduced,  and  the  middle  tunnel  therefore  was  not  used. 

It  would  appear  perfectly  feasible  to  drain  this  entire 
mine  by  extending  some  one  of  the  rear  butt  entries,  as  No. 
13,  to  Robinson  run  waters  at  McKees  hollow.  As  it  is, 
there  is  a shaft  striking  main  entry  2950'  in  from  pit  month, 
whei'e  a large  part  of  the  drainage  is  collected  and  pumped 
to  the  surface. 

All  front  coal  is  drained  by  an  artificial  ditch,  in  front 
of  l)utt  entries  Nos.  4 and  5.  Up  to  August  1886,  about 
13  butt  entries  had  been  turned  off  the  main  gangway  aver- 
aging about  150  yards  apart. 

No.  1 butt,  turned  eastward  400  feet  from  pit  month,  had 
been  extended  2600  feet  to  daylight.  No.  3 butt,  on  same 
side,  went  2350'  to  daylight ; 100'  across  a ravine  and  500'-|- 
into  next  hill.  The  other  entries  have  not  been  extended 
so  far.  No.  4 is  1600'  long  on  west  side  of  main  tunnel. 
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Nos.  13,  4 and  6,  were  being  most  actively  worked  in  Au- 
gust 1886. 

Tlie  railroad  tipple  is  arranged  with  a revolving  cylinder, 
turning  180°,  upon  which  the  mine  cars  are  run,  three  at  a 
time,  and  held  firmly  while  being  reversed,  throwing  in  to  3 
sets  of  screens. 

The  output  liere  for  the  year  1885  is  reported  in  the  total 
of  the  Montour  mine. 

The  coal  crops  on  road  leading  to  Steubenville  pike  at 
1090'  A.  T.  and  is  next  opened  near  the  Robinson  Twp.  line 
just  north  from  the  church  at  Stewarts  pit  at  llOO'  ± A.  T. 
Here  the  roof  division  is  5'  10"  ; main  clay  V ; lower  divi- 
sion 4'  -|— 

Along  road  leading  from  the  school  house  on  the  pike 
towards  Oakdale,  the  coal  crops  opposite  W.  McKees  at 
1080'. 

No.  13  butt  entry  of  the  Cliff  mine  should  have  been 
extended  a little  beyond  their  south  property  line  and  out 
to  this  point,  obtaining  natural  drainage  and  ventilation 
and  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  pumps. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  crops  along  road  for  some  little  dis- 
tance and  is  finally  opened  at  Alex.  Campbell’s  pit,  just 
beyond  the  forivs  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  at  1060'  A.  T., 
and  from  here,  rising  slightly  south-east. 

Above  the  old  saw  mill,  on  a feeder  of  the  north  branch, 
the  coal  shows  in  the  road,  east  of  Jno.  Robb’s  at  1046'  A. 
T.  The  coal  has  about  60  feet  of  cover  on  the  ridge  here  ; 
but  the  ground  is  sloping  and  apt  to  give  considerable 
“red”  coal.  The  Morgantown  1 sandstone  crops  along  the 
stream  here,  down  to  the  stone  bridge,  and  is  largely  quar- 
ried at  the  forks  of  the  road  at  1035'  A.  T.  The  coal  lies 
high  in  the  hill  here. 

The  north  branch  of  Robinson’s  creek  has  eroded  the 
country  through  which  it  flows,  to  a considerable  extent. 

At  Geo.  Gormley’s,  on  the  road  to  Oakdale,  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  is  opened  well  up  the  hill,  on  south  side  of  stream,  at 
1045'  and  evidently  dipping  north-west,  as  it  crops  at  a some- 
what higher  elevation  on  the  south  side  of  this  ridge,  facing 
Oakdale.  Near  the  Washington  Co.  line,  the  south-west 
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slope  of  the  measures  has  brought  the  coal  closer  to  the 
stream.  On  tlie  first  branch  heading  up  towards  North 
Star,  the  coal  is  opened  about  1 mile  north  of  the  north 
branch  at  S.  P.  Mevey' s country  jDit,  about  40'  above  the 
rnn  and  1055'  A.  T.  The  hills  here  are  quite  solidly  under- 
laid with  coal.  The  crop  crosses  the  road  and  is  opened. 
400  yards  north  of  Mevey’ s,  at  Mr.  Wilson'' s pit  iyt  1010' 
A.  T.  taking  cover  in  about  another  half  mile.  This  same 
rate  of  rise,  now  north-west  towards  the  Bulger  anticlinal  (i), 
is  seen  on  Half  Crown  rnn — the  next  branch  east  from  this. 

Directly  across  from  Wilson’s,  it  crops  on  the  connect- 
ing road  at  the  new  school  house  at  1070'  A.  T.  and  again 
just  above  the  main  road  at  the  old  school  house. 

On  the  Half  Crown  road,  ^ niile  up  from  the  school,  it  is 
opened  at  the  CrooP  s pit.,  along  side  road  at  1080'. 

The  crop  continues  up  to  beyond  where  the  road  crosses  the 
stream,  the  road  keeping  about  on  the  bottom  limestone,  un- 
til opened  again  at  A.  CrooP s pit  at  1095'  A.  T.  The  coal 
takes  cover  lieyond  the  forks  of  the  stream  at  the  church 
at  about  1100'  A.  T. 

The  road  rises  rapidl}^  then  to  the  pike  at  Crook’s  house 
at  1210'  A.  T. 

The  pike  from  here  to  the  Imperial  road  varies  little  from 
this  elevation  and  frequently  shows  outcrojis  of  a (Fishpot?) 
limestone  in  the  successive  summits  passed. 

Collier  township)  is  an  irregular  shaped  area,  wedged  in 
between  North  Fayette  and  Robinson  and  with  Chartiers 
creek  and  Thom’s  rnn  for  east  and  west  boundaries.  It 
was  formerly  shown  as  a part  of  Robinson  on  the  old 
county  map,  and  geologically  it  is,  in  all  respects,  quite 
similar.  The  south  half  belonged  to  S.  Fayette. 

Robinson’s  creek  and  the  Panhandle  railroad  run  through 
it  from  west  to  east,  a little  south  of  the  centre,  and  the 
Thom’s  run  branch  of  the  P.  C.  & Y.  R.  R.  helps  to  de- 
velop a valuable  field  of  coal  along  its  southern  edge. 

The  Chartiers  Valley  branch  of  the  Panhandle  extends 
along  that  creek,  though  mainly  developing  the  townships 
to  the  east  of  it. 

Tlie  coal  area  north  of  Robinson’s  creeklind  the  railroad, 
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is  somewhat  cut  out  by  the  long  branches  of  tliat  creek, 
heading  well  up  to  the  north  township  line.  South  of  the 
railroad  the  coal  is  almost  solid  in  Thom’s  run,  the  south- 
west slope  again  assisting  here  to  bring  the  coal  well  down 
to  creek  level. 

On  Thom’s  run  the  crop  extends  to  within  half  a mile  of 
the  west  township  line,  and  dips  uninterruptedly  south-east 
from  here  into  the  Mansfield  synclinal. 

The  latter  just  enters  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  dis- 
trict, while  the  Claysville  anticlinal  just  touches  the  north- 
west corner.  Formerly  this  axis  had  been  made  to  pass 
through  Hay's  Sta  ; but  I think  there  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  placing  it  nearly  two  miles  further  west. 

The  geological  section  exposed  in  this  townshi}^  extends 
from  about  200'  above  to  400'  below  the  Pittsburgh  coal. 

The  princijial  coal  developments  are  of  course  along  the 
lines  of  the  two  railroads,  one  of  the  latter  having  been 
especially  constructed  to  develop  land  along  Thom's  creek. 

What  facts  could  be  gathered  concerning  these  opera- 
tions have  already  been  presented  in  a former  part  of  this 
report. 

Though  the  line  of  development  was  carefully  gone  over 
from  Mansfield  to  Greggs  Sta.  not  a single  mine  along  the 
Panhandle  road  was  working  on  the  day  of  inspection  in 
August,  ’86,  and  many  of  the  mines  were  entirely  bereft  of 
any  person  in  authority. 

At  the  eastern  end  the  Grant  mine.  (Grant  Coal  Co.)  is 
opened  about  110  feet  above  the  railroad  at  885'  A.  T. 

This  is  close  to  the  Mansfield  synclinal,  and  all  the  coal 
to  the  north-west  drains  out  of  the  pit  mouth  or  south-west 
into  the  ravine  heading  up  back  of  the  workings. 

The  elevation  of  coal  at  the  jdace  of  taking  cover  in  this 
ravine  is  980'  A.  T.,  about  IJ  miles  from  the  pit  mouth  and 
near  J.  Cully’s. 

The  breast  coal  at  the  Grant  mine  will  not  average  much 
above  2'  10";  bearing-in  3"  and  brick  coal  8",  vieldino- 
about  3'  6"  of  coal.  The  lower  bottom,  1'  thick,  is  not 
raised.  The  output  in  1885  reached  a total  of  48,854  tons. 

The  Gaivjp  Hill  mine  (D.  M.  Steene)  is  next  west  along 
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track,  opened  on  south  side  of  creek,  well  np  the  blntf  at 
830'  A.  T. 


The  main  pit  month  is  about  75'  above  main  track,  while 
a surface  road  connects  this  pit  month  with  another  open- 
ins:  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill  at  825'  A.  T. 

These  are  very  old  workings  and  there  are  only  about  6 
acres  of  coal  left  out  of  a tract  of  200. 

The  mine  is  drained  out  near  the  poor  house,  right  in 
the  basin.  In  1885  the  output  reached  26,100  tons. 

The  Fort  Pitt  mines  (Port  Pitt  Coal  Co.)  comes  next  west, 
and  are  about  half  a mile  below  Walker’s  mills,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creek.  A siding  reaches  the  tipple  from 
the  main  line,  and  a long  incline  over  the  public  road  leads 
to  the  pit  mouth  at  920'  A.  T. 

This  company  mined  coal  in  the  ridge  hung  east  of  Scott’s 
run.  The  mine  seemed  to  be  abandoned,  although  in  1885 
35,000  tons  were  mined  here. 

The  coal  crops  ont  in  long  prongs  between  the  streams, 
which  cnt  down  deeply  at  their  months  into  the  Barren 
Measures. 

On  Scott's  rnn,  nearly  14-  miles  from  Walker’s  mills,  the 
coal  is  opened  at  Dr.  Smith’s  at  1040''  A.  T.,  rising  rapidly 
north-westward.  This  pit  was  in  a very  d-ilapidated  condi- 
tion, making  it  imiiossible  to  get  any  measurements  of 
the  coal. 

Near  the  head  of  the  rnn  the  coal  is  mined  by  Mr.  W. 
McLaren  where  the  coal  shows  as  follows  : 

Roof  coal,  5'  11";  Main  clay,  1';  Lower  division,  5'  4"; 
total,  12'  3". 

The  following  section  of  the  measures  and  comments  are 
given  from  Rep.  K.,  p.  324,  taken  at  a time  when  this  region 
was  in  active  oiieration  : 


“1. 

Concealed, 

60' 

0" 

2. 

Sandy  shale,  

15' 

0" 

3. 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Bed. 

Roof  division, 

5' 

10"  ■ 

Clay, 

1 

0'  j 

. 11' 

10 

Lower  division, 

5' 

0"  ! 

4. 

Limestone, 

to 

1 

0" 

6.  Concealed, 


15'  0 


Limestone, Fragments. 
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7.  Sandstone, 15'  0" 

8.  Concealed,  . . 10'  0' 

9.  Sandstone  to  track, 65'  O'' 

Sandstone  below  track, 10'  0" 


“The  coal  here  is  extensively  mined  for  shipjiing-  and 
seems  to  be  very  good,  except  in  the  bottom,  which  is  not 
taken  out.  The  roof  has  at  its  base  a bench  of  coal  tiventy- 
eight  inches  thick.  Horse-backs  occur  occasionally  and 
claj^-veins  are  verj^  troublesome.  The  latter  vary  from  two 
to  live  feet  in  width.' ' 

The  P.  U.  mine  (Joseph  McConnell)  lies  nearly  opposite 
Fort  Pitt  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  and  at  915'  A.  T. 

No  information  could  be  obtained  here.  The  tipple  is 
immediately  on  the  railroad  ; but  the  pit  mouth  lies  to  the 
east  around  the  hill  and  nearly  9(V  above  the  track. 

The  reported  output  in  1885  was  25,992  tons. 

A little  above  Walker's  Mills  Sta.  (833'  A.  T.)  is  the 
Ewing  mine  (Ewing  & Gordon),  on  the  south  side  of  Robin- 
son’s creek  and  at  940'  A.  T.  This  mine  was  also  idle  ; the 
dip  is  decidedly  south-east  and  south-west,  compelling 
pumiDing. 

The  hill  cover  is  considerable,  and  the  returned  totals  of 
output  here  reached  20,000  tons. 

A massive  sandstone,  somewhat  flaggy  on  top,  crops  all 
along  the  railroad  here,  first  assuming  massive  proportions 
at  Fort  Pitt,  and  continuing  westward  75'±  thick  toajDoint 
midway  between  Walker’s  and  Hay’s  stations.  The  Ewing 
mine  tipple  posts  are  built  upon  it,  and  it  is  veiw^  exten- 
sively quarried  at  numerous  iflaces,  though  at  the  top  show- 
ing a micaceous  flaggy  stone,  irregularly  bedded  and  apt 
to  weather.  The  lower  portion  is  more  massive,  and  is  a 
fine  building  stone  with  a blue-gra}''  color. 

It  may  probably  be  the  Morgantown  sandstone  locally 
enlarged. 

The  coal  at  the  pit  mouth  of  the  Ewing  mine,  measured : 

Breast  coal,  2'  8";  Bearing-in,  3":  Brick,  8";  Lower  bot- 
tom, 1'. 

The  Haioli  s Nest  mine  is  a small  operation,  lying  some- 
what further  west  along  the  south  side  of  stream  and  the 
Cherry  mine  (Morris  McCue)  is  the  last  in  this  township. 

10 
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Tins  mine  is  just  at  Hay’s  Sta.  (873'j  and  is  approached  by 
a long  incline  to  the  x>it  moutli  at  1015'  A.  T. 

The  iiit  month  is  by  barometer,  142  feet  above  the  rail- 
road. 

The  front  coal  has  comxiaratively  little  cover;  but  the 
Xtresent  workings  are  far  back  in  the  hill  towards  Camx3bell 
creek. 

The  mine  was  not  in  a very  good  condition,  and  a very 
limited  amount  of  coal  was  run  out  here.  There  is  a steady 
rise  along  the  main  (face)  entry  here,  N.  20°  W.  for  at  least 
600  yards,  somewhat  greater  at  the  x^it  moutli  than  in  400 
yards. 

The  butt  entries  driven  at  right  angles  to  this,  N.  60°  E. 
and  S.  60°  W.  are  xn’actically  level  ; but  drain  to  the  main 
entry. 

At  the  x>it  moutli  the  lower  division  showed  2'  8"  of  breast 
coal  ; 3"  bearing-in  and  10"  of  brick.  The  mining  coal  is 
claimed  to  vary  from  4 to  6 feet  in  thickness  inside  the 
mine,  and  17,511  tons  were  mined  here  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  ’85. 

The  Barren  Measure  red  rocks  show  along  the  track  at 
Hay’s  Sta. 

On  road  leading  over  to  Thom's  run,  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
shows  at  1025'  A.  T.,  the  country  rising  about  50'  higher 
to  the  south. 

Along  Thom’s  run,  on  the  south  side  of  the  townshixD,  the 
develoxnnents  are  considerable.  These  show  universally  a 
south-east  dixi  in  the  coal  into  the  Manstield  synclinal. 

The  coal  tirst  croxis  on  the  run  at  Linn  and  Cooped s 
mine  about  2 miles  from  Chartiers  creek,  at  about  1015' 
A.  T. 

Linn  and  Cooxier  and  Sandford  No.  2 are  the  only  oxien- 
ings  on  the  north,  or  Collier  Twxi.  side  of  the  stream.  The 
latter  is  at  083'  A.  T.  The  average  section  at  both  mines 
shows  breast  coal  3';  bearing-in,  3";  brick  coal,  7"-9";  lower 
bottom,  1'.  The  brick  coal  falls  into  slack,  so  that  most  of 
the  lumxi  comes  from  the  breast,  small  lumxis  and  quite 
bright,  brittle  coal.  The  dixi  down  creek  is  about  90'  xier 
mile.  The  coal  facing  Chartiers  creek  is  about  825'  A.  T. 
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Sovtli  layette  townshiv  extends  from  Thom’s  run  south 
to  the  Washington  Co.  line,  with  Robinson  run  for  a west 
boundary  and  Chartiers  creek  on  the  east.  Formerly  that 
portion  of  Collier  township  south  of  Robinson  run  and  the 
Panhandle  R.  R.  was  incorporated  in  South  Fayette. 

This  township  is  almost  entirely  underlaid  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal,  except  along  the  main  streams  of  the  townshiii, 
which  have  cut  down  into  the  Barren  Measures.  Owing  to 
the  universal  north-west  rise  of  all  the  measures  from  the 
Mansfield  synclinal  (which  passes  through  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  township)  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  Bar- 
ren Measures  are  exposed  along  Robinson  run,  where  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  is  from  1030'-1050'  A.  T.  and  from  100'  to 
125'  above  the  creek. 

Along  Thom’s  run,  all  the  developments  in  this  township 
are  on  lands  leased  from  the  Chartiers  Block  Coal  Co. 

This  tract  comprises  about  1,400  acres  of  high  grade  gas 
coal,  bright,  clean  and  of  regular  thickness. 

Up  to  date  the  workings  of  the  various  mines  are  not  very 
extensive  ; but  development  has  gone  far  enough  to  dem- 
onstrate that  in  addition  to  a south-east  dip  to  the  sjuiclinal, 
all  the  coal  sinks  staadily  south-west  too. 

The  tract  has  a considerable  frontage  along  Thom’s  run, 
but  not  much  depth,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  var- 
ious operations  can  be  successfully  drained  out  to  the 
stream.  At  the  same  time  the  natural  drainage  is  to 
Miller’s  creek  and  a gangway  run  along  the  rear  proj^erty 
line  of  this  tract  and  extended  south-east  to  Miller’s  creek, 
would  relieve  this  entire  coal  field  of  much  annoyance  from 
water  and  allow  of  a more  systematic  method  of  develop- 
ment. 

By  an  extension  of  either  the  Chartiers  Valley  or  the 
Pittsburgh,  Chartiers  and  Youghiogheny  railroad  up  Millers 
run,  a magnificent  field  of  excellent  coal  could  be  readily  de- 
veloped here,  and  mining  could  be  carried  on  at  a minimum 
cost.  Indeed  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  trade  follows 
railroad  development,  all  of  the  extensive  mines  along  the 
Panhandle  railroad  should  have  been  properly  located  on 
Millers  run,  and  the  drainage  of  many  of  them  could  be 
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greatly  improved  to-day  by  taking  advantage  of  natural 
conditions  inviting  the  attention  of  almost  every  operator 
there. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  coal  first  appears  on 
Thom’s  mil  at  about  1016'  A.  T.  near  Beachmont  Sta.  on  the 
P.  C.  & Y.  11.  11. 

The  first  operation  on  the  Chartiers  Block  Coal  Go’s,  land 
is  tile  Federal  Spring  mine  (W.  J.  Steen)  at  Ramsey  Sta. 
This  is  about  300  yards  down  run  from  Linn  and  Cooper’s, 
and  the  coal  has  fallen  15  feet  to  1000'  A.  T. 

The  breast  coal  here  is  also  quite  brittle  and  breaks  out 
in  small  lumps  ; but  very  clean  and  lirm. 

The  main  entry  is  on  the  butt  cleavage,  S.  65°  E.  The 
coal  along  the  gangway  rises  for  the  first  550'  to  a hum- 
mock, falls  to  a clay  vein  3'  per  100'  for  250'  and  then  rises 
towards  rear  boundary.  In  500'  a water-course,  irregular 
entry,  takes  the  water  out  to  a point  on  the  creek  below  the 
pit  mouth.  All  tlie  rooms  up  from  main  entry  (west)  drain 
out  to  creek  further  up  ravine.  All  single  entry.  The  clay 
vein  courses  along  main  entry  800'  from  pit  mouth,  and  bears 
g:enerallv  south-east.  A second  one  crosses  this  one  in  the 
left  hand  rooms,  and  bears  nearly  parallel  to  main  entry. 
A small  swamx'>  has  been  met  with  here.  The  output  in  1885 
reached  11,294  tons. 

The  following  section  was  measured  in  Room  No.  11  near 
a small  horseback : 

Sandstone,  .... 

Coal, 

Slate,  

Coal, 

( Main  clay  parting, 

I Breast  coal,  .... 

Lower  division,  <i  Bearing  in  coal,  . . 

[ Brick  coal,  .... 
t Lower  Bottom  coal, 

, Limestone  floor,  . . 

The  outcrop  heads  up  a small  ravine  just  below  this  mine 
returning  again  to  the  road  just  back  of  the  store,  and  is 
opened  alongside  the  road  here  at  Keaslegs  2Jit  976'  A.  T. 
immediately  opposite  the  new  Sandford  mine. 


1' 

2' 


8" 

3' 

5"-7” 

0" 

9"  1 
3"  I 

If  f 


10'' 

8" 


4 6" 


) 
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The  operation  is  a small  one,  working  in  a few  acres  of 
coal  not  held  by  the  Chartiers  Block  Coal  Co.  The  plant 
is  poor. 

Thoms  run  or  Chartiers  and  Clevdand.  (Harper's)  mine 
is  the  next  opening  along  the  creek,  just  above  water  level, 
and  close  to  where  the  public  road  crosses  to  the  north  side 
of  the  creek  The  coal  has  to  be  lifted  here  from  the  pit 
mouth  to  the  tipple  in  order  to  give  room  for  loading  into 
cars.  The  pit  month  is  938'  A.  T.  This  coal  was  in  dis- 
pute, and  the  mine  idle,  although  20,506  tons  were  mined 
here  in  1885. 

Smith  mine  (Power’s)  is  about  | miles  down  stream  at 
886'  A.  T.  They  mine  in  about  400  acres  leased  from  Char- 
tiers Co.  In  order  to  get  tipple  room,  the  coal  here  (crop- 
ping close  to  creek  level)  is  reached  by  a slope,  the  above 
elevation  being  that  of  the  coal.  The  main  entry  is  driven 
quartered,  and  about  on  the  line  between  Powers  and 
Hazleton  leases.  The  water  course  is  driven  parellel  to  the 
main  entry  and  drains  out  below  the  tipple.  The  main  en- 
try was  driven  back  about  500  yards  and  in  a nearly  north 
and  south  course.  The  mine  is  quite  regular  and  is  very 
little  troubled  with  swamps.  The  average  run  is  about  200 
tons  a day  of  which  perhajis  33  per  cent,  is  lump.  The  total 
production  in  1885  was  34,000  tons.  The  butt  entries,  driv- 
en np  creek,  rise  rapidly,  and  are  all  quite  regular.  The 
coal  section  shows  little  or  no  variation  from  the  Federal 
Spring  mine. 

The  Pioneer  mine  (Hazleton  k Co.)  is  about  4 mile  still 
further  down  creek  ; also  opened  by  a slope.  Coal  level 
here  870'  A.  T.  The  coal  is  about  10'  above  creek  level  here 
and  practically  similar  to  the  other  openings  mentioned. 
The  output  in  1885  was  13,950  tous. 

The  dip  now  becomes  very  much  more  gentle  as  the  syn- 
clinal is  approached,  the  next  mile  showing  only  about  30' 
of  a fall  to  the  Coulter  countiy  pit  at  825'  A.  T.,  just  above 
the  mouth  of  Thoms  run  and  alongside  the  public  road. 

Bridgeville  Sta.  on  the  Chartiers  Yalley  R.  R.  is  822'. 

Along  the  Panhandle  railroad  the  openings  are  numer- 
ous. 
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The  Oali  Rldrje  mine  just  below  the  station  of  that 
name,  is  the  first  development  seen  going  west  from  Greggs 
Sta. 

The  incline  passes  up  from  a siding,  under  the  public 
road,  to  the  check  house,  from  Avhere  a shoi't  surface  road 
reaches  the  pit  moutli  on  the  hillside  at  1035'  A.  T.  or  130' 
above  the  tra(;k.  Tlie  present  openings  are  in  the  second  hill, 
readied  by  a tunnel  1550'  long  through  tlie  first  hill,  and  a 
trestle  400'  across  ravine  to  second  pit  mouth.  Prom 
this  latter  point  the  coal  falls  21'  to  the  property  line,  and 
keeps  dipping  steadily  south-east.  The  new  workings  ad- 
join those  of  the  National  on  the  south-Avest.  A swamp  runs 
south-east  through  the  second  hill,  east  of  the  main  entry, 
necessitating  pumping  for  all  that  portion  of  the  mine.  The 
coal  along  line  of  swamp  is  about  5'  thick.  A section  taken 
in  No.  1 entry  near  main  entry  shows: — 


Roof  coal,  bottom  member, 9p' 

Main  oiaj^  parting, 

Breast  coal,  2'  6-p' 

Bearing  in  coal, 3|’' 

Brick  coal, 10'' 

Lower  bottom  coal,  1'  to  1'  2'' 


Tlie  average  thickness  of  merchantable  coal  is  3'  4",  the 
mine  furnishing  about  110,000  bushels  per  month  to  the 
railroad  trade.  The  total  output  in  1885  was  30,400  tons. 
The  mine  is  opened  entirely  on  single  entry.  The  coal  is 
good  throughout. 

There  is  quite  a ravine  immediately  south  of  Oakdale  Sta., 
which,  with  its  branches,  has  cut  out  the  coal  considerably. 

Near  the  school  house,  on  the  Thoms  run  road,  the  coal 
crops  at  1030'  A.  T. 

The  National  Coal  Works  are  situated  further  west,  and 
about  250  yards  below  Noblestown  station.  The  pit  mouth 
is  at  1050'  A.  T.,  Noblestown  being  920'  A.  T. 

These  mines  have  likewise  been  extended  into  the  third 
hill,  where  the  present  work  is  being  carried  on,  the  main 
entry  following  quite  an  irregular  course  and  finally  leading 
over  towards  the  Oakdale  mines.  It  is  probably  1^  miles 
long.  The  coal  all  dips  south-east,  and  the  total  mined  in 
1885  was  17,959  tons. 
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The  roof  coal  is  in  places  7'  thick,  with  partings  ; the  low- 
er division  differs  but  slightl}'  from  that  given  at  Oak  Ridge. 

There  is  quite  an  extensive  wire  rope  haulage  here  for  over 
a mile  inside  the  pit.  The  cars  are  lowered  from  the  check 
house  by  a rope  and  drum,  without  steam  power.  Single 
entry  is  adopted  throughout  the  mine.  Considerable  wa- 
ter collects,  owing  to  the  south-east  dip,  most  of  which 
must  be  pumped  from  the  mine,  from  a point  in  the  third 
hill  and  close  to  the  Oak  Ridge  line. 

The  2Iankadick  mine  is  located  about  400  yards  below 
Willow  .Grove  station,  in  a bluff  at  about  1045'  A.  T.  The 
coal  here  is  pretty  well  worked  out ; dip  south-east. 

The  Willow  Grore  mines  (T.  B.  Robins),  just  above  the 
station,  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  district.  There 
are  really  two  distinct  mines  here,  the  new'  workings  lying 
to  the  south-east  in  the  neighborhood  of  Robinson  Run 
church  ; and  the  old  w'orkings  still  further  east. 

The  front  coal  is  about  1040'  A.  T.,  the  main  entry  going 
in  on  true  butt  and  dipping  for  1600 to  a swamp.  The 
coal  rises  slightly  and  temporarily  still  further  south.  A 
sw'amp  entry  connects  the  old  workings  at  this  point  by 
which  the  water  is  collected  on  the  main  entry  and  pumped 
from  there  out  to  main  pit  mouth.  In  this  mine,  especially 
in  the  new  pit.  the  miners  bear-in  on  the  bottom  limestone, 
or  within  '2"  of  it,  thus  obtaining  from  4'-6'  of  coal.  The 
breast  varies  from  3'  to  4'  thick. 

The  old  mine,  to  the  west,  extends  to  the  Mankadick 
workings,  and  is  all  single  entrv.  The  new  entrv  is  being 
driven  double  from  beyond  the  church  reservation,  and  a 
connection  has  been  made  between  the  two  mines.  Every- 
thing north  of  the  main  face  connecting  entry  dijjs  X.  W., 
so  that  that  entry  probably  marks  a line  of  swamp  or  a 
shallow  sj’iiclinal  fold  in  the  coal.  All  the  w'est  entries  in 
the  old  works  drain  south-west.  But  in  the  new  pit  the 
coal  dips  fully  15'-18'  into  the  swamp  from  the  outcrop. 
The  output  averages  300-400  tons  a day,  all  mined  by  mule 
power  ; total  in  1885,  51,000  tons. 

West  of  these  w’orks  the  crop  extends  a considerable  dis- 
tance up  a ravine  where  it  is  again  opened,  close  to  the 
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Washington  line  at  the  Laurel  Hill  mines  (W.  P.  Rend  & 
Co.)  jirobably  the  most  extensive  mines  along  the  Pan- 
handle railroad. 

The  pit  mouth  is  a couple  of  hundred  yards  back  from 
the  railroad  in  the  hollow  and  at  1045'  iA.  T.  The  main  en- 
try extends  south-east,  quartering  the  coal  for  2400',  then 
turning  on  true  butts  for  700',  and  then  about  1600'  further 
on  a course  a little  south  of  butts.  It  is  driven  double,  and 
the  entire  mine  is  worked  upon  this  system. 

The  end  of  the  present  main  entry  is  only  about  4'  lower 
than  the  pit  mouth  ; but  the  entry  rises  and  falls  between, 
the  coal  really  dipping  south-east  in  this  jiart  of  the  held. 
The  irregularity  of  dip  may  be  somewhat  inhuenced  by  the 
proximity  of  the  Claysville  anticlinal,  which  touches  the 
railroad  near  the  mine  ; but  there  is  absolutely  no  drainage 
to  this  immediate  coal  area  at  all. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  water  is  collected  in  the 
main  entry  about  500'  from  where  it  turns  off  true  butt, 
and  is  drained  from  there  bj^  a pipe  leading  to  No.  1 pumji. 
The  latter  is  situated  on  a butt  entry  leading  off  the  main 
gangway  near  the  pit  mouth,  and  about  800'  from  the  en- 
trance. The  coal  is  here  12'  lower  than  at  the  pit  mouth  or 
1033'  A.  T.  The  butt  entry  is  carried  back  some  2100  feet  ; 
but  all  this  western  portion  of  the  property  is  pretty  well 
worked  out. 

No.  3 pump  is  situated  here  towards  the  extreme  west 
boundary,  and  the  coal  in  a swamp  there  is  17'-20'  lower 
than  at  the  pit  mouth. 

No.  2 pump  throws  water  out  of  a shaft,  located  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  workings,  and  on  a butt  entry  about 
650'  in  (south)  of  second  face  entry.  The  drainage  can  not 
be  well  described  without  a diagram  of  mine  workings,  and 
it  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
provision  for  the  collection  of  much  valuable  data  of  this 
sort,  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Survey.  It  is  only 
by  patiently  plotting  such  material  upon  a uniform  scale 
and  on  one  general  map,  that  the  true  significance  of  the 
many  local  dips,  swamps  and  irregularities  of  the  bed 
affecting  the  entire  region,  will  be  correctly  understood. 
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And  of  course  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  tins  before  ob- 
taining a good  base-map  upon  which  to  put  this  under- 
ground material.  The  butt  entries  in  the  Laurel  mine  are 
driven  about  180  yards  apart,  from  centre  to  centre. 

The  wire  rope  system  is  extended  to  three  separate  parts 
of  the  mine.  One  bull  wheel  is  in  main  entry,  near  left 
face  entry,  3700'  from  pit  mouth  ; another  at  end  of  fourth 
butt  1100'  from  main  entry  and  the  third  road  passes  to  Ao. 
3 pump. 

This  system  is  illustrated  and  described  by  Mr.  Taylor  in 
Chap.  X. 

The  ventilating  fan  is  located  right  above  the  pit  mouth 
and  furnishes  about  18,000  feet  of  air  a minute,  which  is 
subdivided  bydhe  usual  means,  for  different  parts  of  the 
mine. 

There  are  24  Harrison  coal  cutters  in  use  here  ialso  illus- 
trated in  Chap.  X.)  all  run  by  compressed  air,  which  also 
assists  in  ventilation.  The  Allison  air-compressor  is  used 
here  and  is  quite  effective.  It  furnishes  air  at  from  60  to 
70  lbs.  pressure,  the  loss  at  the  face  workings  averaging 
about  10  lbs. 

The  average  run  is  about  17,000  tons  of  lump  coal  a month 
in  addition  to  which  there  is  5,000  to  6,000  tons  of  nut  and 
slack,  nearly  all  of  which  is  utilized  in  the  31  coke  ovens. 

The  total  output  in  '85  reached  259,476  tons. 

The  coal  section  as  measured  at  mouth  of  Brown  entrv, 
50  yards  from  pit  mouth,  shows  a block  coal  as  follows  : 


Roof  coal. 

Slate, 3" 

Coal 1'  2" 

Main  clay  parting, 7" 

Lower  division,  (block  coal,) 4'  6'' 


The  main  coal  varies  from  4'  6"  to  6'  3",  averaging  a little 
over  5 feet.  Bearing-in  is  done  on  the  limestone,  using 
largely  machine  cutters.  The  front  coal  is  all  block  ; all 
members  are  equalh’  good  and  the  bearing-in  slates  thin 
and  insignificant. 

Further  in  the  hill,  where  the  block  coal  changes  to  bench 
coal,  the  breast  and  bearing-in  coal  furnish  about  4'  and  the 
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bottom  coal  1'  2"  to  1'  O'".  Heiu  too  ‘‘black  jack”  or 
“nigger  liead”  becomes  a troublesome  impurity  in  the 
coal.  Ttiis  coal  should  naturally  be  diained  out  to  the 
Mohawk  school  house,  on  Fishing  run  liranch  of  Miller's 
creek,  where  the  coal  is  about  at  960'  A.  T.  As  it  is,  three 
pumps  are  retpiired  to  keep  the  mine  dr\L 

Miller'' s creek  enters  Chartiers  near  Bridgeville,  where 
the  Pittsburgh  bed  is  just  above  water  level  at  the  first 
bridge  crossing  ou  road  leading  up  the  stream. 

Owing  to  the  soutli  south-west  course  of  the  stream,  and 
its  gentle  fall,  the  coal  is  barely  under  water  level  all  the 
way  to  the  Wasliiugton  line.  But  any  westward  turn  of 
the  stream  exposes  the  coal,  while  the  branch  streams  en- 
tering from  the  north-west  show  the  coal  more  extensively 
owing  to  the  rise  of  the  measures  in  that  direction  out  of 
the  Mansfield  synclinal. 

Thus  from  a little  above  Wm.  Carlisle’s  place,  on  Miller’s 
run,  almost  to  Mr.  Collins’,  the  bed  shows  on  both  sides  of 
the  creek  at  from  835'  to  835'  A.  T. 

On  Jackson's  run  the  coal  rises  to  daylight  about  half  a 
mile  from  Miller’s  creek,  above  Mr.  J.  Stewart’s  house,  and 
outcrops  for  more  than  a mile  uj)  stream  to  Campbell’s  at 
969'  A.  T. 

llo’piief  s hanJi,  a little  below,  shows  the  coal  at  964' A.  T. 

The  coal  section  is  quite  similar  all  along  here  and  shows 
about  as  follows  : 

Roof  division 6'  j 

Mam  clay  parting, 1'  >12'  6" 

Lower  division, .5'  6''  ' 

The  roof  coal  shows  two  benches  separated  by  30"  of  clay. 

On  Pisliing  ci’eek,  the  coal  is  exposed  from  Miller’s  creek 
for  a mile  and  a half  to  the  Mohawk  scliool  house. 

At  Dinsmore' s openiur/^  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  the 
coal  is  at  880'  A.  T. 

The  coal  hei'e  shows  but  a very  small  parting  between 
the  roof  and  bottom  coal  as  follows:  Roof  division.  4'  8"; 
main  clajq  3";  lower  division,  5 feet.  There  is  quite  a 
heavy  lied  of  bituminous  shale  resting  on  top  of  the  bed. 
The  roof  coal  has  two  main  benches.  The  coal  is  rising 
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rapidly  north-west  to  927'  xV.  T.  at  Wallace's  and  955'  at 
CanipbelFs  pit,  linally  going  under  cover  l)elow  the  school 
house  at  about  9G0'-970'  A.  T. 

This  is  an  excellent  held  of  undeveloped  coal,  and  from 
its  superior  position  and  availabilitjg  must  soon  command 
attention.  A great  deal  of  the  coal,  like  that  along  the 
Panhandle,  is  of  a block  nature,  the  whole  lower  division 
being  without  partings  or  benches.  While  of  course  de- 
velopment has  jjroved,  in  the  larger  mines  of  the  township, 
that  the  character  of  the  coal  is  very  liable  to  change  into 
the  characteristic  ‘‘bench”  form  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed,  the 
coal,  when  so  changed,  is  quite  as  valuable  though  a more 
common  commodity. 

The  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  extends  south-east  up 
Chartiers  creek,  past  the  railroad  bridge  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  Coal  run,  where  it  disappears,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  synclinal,  at  about  S20'  A.  T. 

The  south-west  slope  of  the  measures  carries  this  bed  still 
deeper  along  Coal  run  ; but  on  Chartiers  creek,  owing  to 
its  south  course,  graduall}^  approaching  the  Washington 
anticlinal,  the  coal  is  struck  at  817'  A.  T.,  at  the  Hastings 
mine,  close  to  Hastings  station  on  the  Chartiers  Ya'lley 
railroad. 

This  mine  has  been  quite  extensively  worked  in  the  past, 
producing  43,000  tons  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1884, 
and  30,000  tons  in  1885.  The  coal  is  reached  by  a slope  125' 
long  and  33  feet  deep  heading  N.  88°  30'  W.  from  the  bot- 
tom of  which  a face  entry  is  driven  N.  35°  E.  for  450'  in 
which  the  coal  is  nearly  level,  dipping  first  about  15"  to  the 
furnace  (200' ±)  and  then  raising  15"  to  the  butt  entry. 
But  the  usual  and  final  dip  in  the  rear  workings  is  to  the 
north-west,  townrds  the  synclinal  and  Coal  run,  while  the 
south  side  face  entries  drain  south-west. 

The  coal  section  shows  roof  division  5'  4"  ; clay  parting 
6"  ; lower  division  5'  10".  The  lower  bottom  averages  about 
1'  4"  and  is  not  mined.  The  balance  4'  6"  is  most  excellent 
coal.  Passing  Hastings  station,  and  the  anticlinal,  the  dip 
along  the  creek  is  south-east  all  the  Avay  to  the  Washing- 
ton line. 
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The  following  vertical  section  was  compiled  south  from 
Hastings  Sta.  (K.  317). 


1. 

Concealed, 

0" 

2. 

Limestone, 

2' 

6" 

3. 

Clay  shale,  

0" 

4. 

Sandstone, 

0" 

5. 

Concealed, 

0" 

6. 

Sandstone, 

0 ' 

7. 

Concealed 

0" 

8. 

Limestone 

-.40' 

0" 

9. 

Clay  shale,  

1' 

0" 

10. 

Bituminous  shale, 

1' 

6" 

11. 

Shale  and  sandstone,  

. 30' 

0" 

12. 

Bituminous  shale, 

1' 

0" 

13. 

Limestone  and  shale, 

T 

0" 

14. 

Dark  shale,  

2' 

0" 

15. 

Limestone  and  shale, 

0" 

16. 

Shales,  ...  

50' 

0" 

17. 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Bed, 

11' 

8'' 

No,  8 is  largely  a solid  limestone,  representing  the  bot- 
tom number  of  the  Great  Limestone,  and  outcrops  along  the 
railroad  for  some  distance. 

Chartiers  toionsJtip  is  a very  irregularly  shaped  area,  fac- 
ing the  Ohio  river  atBriinot’s  island,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  l)y  Chartiers  creek,  and  with  Union  township 
and  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  making  an  irregular  borderline 
on  the  east.  All  the  coal  in  the  townshiji  lies  east  of  the 
Panhandle  railroad;  which  after  leaving  Niniick  station, 
curves  soutli- westward  through  the  Cork  Run  tunnel  and 
jiasses  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  township  to  Char- 
tiers creek,  at  North  Mansfield.  Bradij' s Bend  anti- 

clinal is  continuous  from  the  mouth  of  Woods  run  across  to 
Sheridan  station,  but  is  dying  rapidh^  south-west,  and  dis- 
appearing in  the  hill  east  of  Crafton. 

The  Chartier’s  creek  approximate!}''  marks  the  Mansfield, 
synclinal.  Its  valle}^  is  greatly  eroded,  so  that  in  all  the 
western  portion  of  the  township,  the  upper  rocks  have  all 
been  removed  and  only  imperfect  exposures  of  the  Barren 
Measures  occur.  The  Crinoidal  limestone  and  coal  are  well 
exposed  along  the  Panhandle  railroad,  rising  northwest 
about  with  the  railroad  grade  from  Temperanceville  to  Sheri- 
dan station,  the  total  rise  between  these  points  being  about 
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80'  and  the  distance  about  It]-  miles.  Just  at  Sheridan  the 
rocks  are  eroded  along  the  crest  of  the  anticlinal  by  a ravine; 
but  between  the  station  and  the  tunnel  entrance  the  limestone 
and  coal  come  in  again  on  a steep  northwest  dip,  passing- 
under  the  track  between  the  station  and  the  tunnel  at 
about  860'  A.  T. 

The  following  section  of  the  Barren  Measures  was  made 
in  the  tunnel  approach  cut.  (See  report  K,  p.  312. ) 


1.  Concealed, 60'  0" 

2.  Limestone, Fragments. 

3.  Concealed 125' 

4.  Laminated  shale, 30' 

5.  Coal, O'  4" 

6.  Variegated  clay, 12' 

7.  Limestone,  1'  5" 

8.  Variegated  clay 10 

9.  Sandy  shale,  . 35' 

10.  Clay  shale,  with  nodular  limestone, 12' 

11.  Sandy  shale, 6' 

12.  Dark  shale, 20' 

13.  Crinoidal  limestone  and  shale, 5'  1'' 

14.  Coal,  1' 

15.  Shale  to  track, 5' 


“The  Pittsburgh  coal  occurs  near  by,  and  is  two  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  above  the  track  at  the  south  end  of  tlie  tun- 
nel, where  No.  9 of  the  section  is  tlie  lowest  rock  seen.  The 
Crinoidhl  limestone  has  the  following  structure  here  : 

“ Ferruginous  limestone,  17  inches;  sandy  shale,  15  inches; 
red  limestone,  14  inches  ; black  calcareous  shale,  15  inches  ; 
total,  5 feet  1 inch. 

“It  is,  however,  very  irregular,  for  at  one  spot  iu  the  north- 
ern approach  to  the  tunnel,  it  is  a mass  of  nodular  limestone 
nearly  eight  feet  thick.  Each  of  the  limestone  layers  con- 
tains many  fossils,  and  the  black  shale  at  the  base  is  very 
rich  in  individuals  of  a few  species.  The  underlying  coal  is 
rather  more  sulphurous  than  it  is  along  the  river.  Nos.  4, 
9 and  12  of  the  section  show  marked  fissures,  all  of  them 
nearly  vertical  and  filled  with  vertically  laminated  shale. 

“ Of  the  section,  all  the  strata  below  No.  9 pass  under  the 
track  in  the  tunnel,  and  at  Ingram  station,  at  the  end  of  the 
southern  approach,  only  ten  feet  of  that  rock  are  in  sight. 
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The  little  coal,  No.  5,  goes  under  the  track  about  midway 
Ijetween  Ingram  and  Grafton. 

Ph'om  Idlewood  station  to  Manslieldtiie  railroad  and  the 
rock  measures  descend  at  about  an  equal  rate,  and  in  the 
several  cats  between  these  points  tlie  upper  portion  of  the 
above  section,  down  to  No.  6,  is  frequently  exposed. 

At  Sheridan  station,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  over  1,100'  A. 

in  the  hill  south-east  of  the  railroad. 

Almost  all  the  coal  occurring  in  this  township  has  been 
worked  out  through  one  or  the  other  operations  penetrating 
it  from  the  east  or  originally  mining  within  its  limits. 

On  the  road  leading  from  Ingram  station  over  to  McCart- 
ney’s run,  the  coal  is  opened  well  up  tovvardthe  hill-top  at 
Hodgson' s,  1080' A.  T. ; here  dipping  westward.  Crossing 
the  hill  and  anticlinal  it  shows  in  Weitengills  and  Gorni- 
ley  s abandoned  pit,  at  1088'  A.  T.,  now  dipping  south-east, 
down  the  run,  and  0})ened  within  the  present  city  limits,  at 
the  Wood' s and.  McClay  pit,  near  the  plank  j-oad.  at  1060' 
A.  T.;  the  Carlin  pit  200  yards  further  down  the  run,  at 
1070'  A.  ; and  between  these  two,  at  the  old  Fox  pit,  at 
1065'  A.  T.  The  iiilhirs  were  being  robbed  at  this  old  oi:)en- 
ing.  The  main  entry  goes  in  on  butts  and  dij)s  south-east 
for  125  yards,  and  then  rises  in  the  same  direction  for  175 
jmrds,  being  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  Washington  axis 
to  the  south-east. 

All  the  south  face  entries  drain  to  the  south-west. 

The  following  section  shows  at  the  mouth  of  Fox’s  pit : 


Sandstone, 

Coal  and  slate, 1'  4'' 

Carbonaceous  shale, 1'  6" 

Coal 1'  8" 

Slate, 2" 

Coal,  . 8' 

Main  clay  parting, 1'  0" 

Breast  coal,  3' 

Bearing-in  coal, O'  4" 

Brick  coal, 10" 

Lower  Bottom, 1'  4" 


All  this  coal  here  is  drained  south-west  to  the  head  of 
Dinsmore’s  hollow,  where  the  Carlin  rear  yit  shows  at  980' 
A.  T.,  on  the  north  side  of  stream,  and  at  Lewis'  pit  (drain- 
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ing  Fox  Mine')  on  the  north  side  of  run,  at  forks  of  road, 
at  970'  A.  T.  These  openings  are  at  the  head  of  the  out- 
crop on  this  ran.  But  going  down  stream,  nearly  due  west, 
there  are  several  country  pits  all  showing  a dip  into  the 
Mansfield  synclinal,  past  the  line  of  the  Brady’s  Bend  axis. 

Thus  in  order  come  Foster  jiit,  950'  A.  T. ; Handen- 
schield’s  pit,  950'  A.  T. ; Woods  pit,  945';  Woods  lower- 
pit,  940'. 

The  Foster  (old  Frew  pit)  and  Handenschield  pit  were 
the  only  active  ones,  furnishing  a small  amount  of  coal  for 
country  use.  In  each  the  following  section  of  the  lower 
division  shows  : 


Main  clay, 10" 

Breast  coal, 3'  6" 

Bearing-in  coal, 3" 

Brick  coaJ, 1 3"  to  1' 


The  lowest  part  of  the  bottom  coal  is  not  taken  up,  the 
above  showing  the  mining  coal,  withaiiortion  of  the  bottom 
classed  as  brick  coal.  This  pit  drains  south-west  to  Whiskey 
run,  where  the  coal  on  the  left  fork,  along  the  township 
line,  is  at  900'  A.  T.  in  Holme’s  jiit. 

The  Phoenix  mine,  on  the.  Panhandle  R.  R.  at  Idlewood 
station,  is  the  only  large  operation  in  the  township,  and  it 
is  nearly  worked  out  and  in  very  bad  shape.  The  eleva- 
tion of  pit  mouth  is  at  957'  A.  T.,  showing  a little  rise  from 
the  Woods  pit,  in  the  rear  hill.  The  main  entry  is  quar- 
tered, and  evidently  rises  somewhat  south-east,  for  an  old 
abandoned  opening  immediately  back  of  the  mine  shows 
an  elevation  of  970'  A.  T. ; while  the  Dinsmore  pit,  across 
the  ravine,  is  975'  A.  T.  These  two  openings  be  on  the 
point  of  the  expiring  Brady’s  Bend  axis.  The  following 
section  showed  at  the  yjit  mouth  : 


Coal, 1' 

Slate, 4"-8" 

Coal, 10" 

Main  clay  slate, 9" 

Breast  coal,  3'  4" 

Bearing-in  coal,  4" 

Brick  and  bottom  exposed 1'  8' 


Not  all  of  the  roof  division  is  exposed — output,  11,226  tons. 
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Lower  St.  Clair,  Union,  and  City  of  Pittshurgh,  south 

of  the  river. 

It  is  not  iiossible  to  treat  separately  these  three  districts, 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  city  boundaries  soutli  of 
the  river.  (teologically  they  contain  nearly  the  same 
rocks,  except  that  along  the  Scott  Twp.  line  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  is  under  ivater  level  and  covered  l)y  8()()'-350'  of  the 
Upper  Productive  measures  ; where  as  along  the  riverfront, 
the  same  coal  is  in  the  hill  tops,  witli  comparatively  light 
cover,  and  with  about  the  same  thickness  of  the  Barren 
Measure  rocks  between  it  and  the  river. 

Loioer  St.  Clair  township  adjoins  Baldwin  on  the  east  and 
extends  irregidarly  back  from  the  river  to  and  beyond  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Castle  Shannon  railroad.  Union  Tiojp.,  with 
the  boroughs  of  Espy  and  Greentree,  has  Chartiers  and  Scott 
on  the  west  and  south,  and  the  city  on  the  north  and  east. 

Becli  s run  is  the  dividing  line  l)etween  Lower  St.  Clair 
and  Baldwin,  for  some  distance  from  the  river,  and  at  its 
month  it  has  cut  down  about  2.50' into  the  Barren  Measures, 
while  its  general  erosion  has  spread  the  outcrops  of  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  bed  on  either  side  of  it  | miles  apart. 

Near  Ormsby  Sta.,  on  the  Monongahela  Division  of  theP. 
R.  R.,  the  coal  was  opened  at  the  American  mine  (Jones  & 
Laughlin,)  a mile  from  the  river  at  1,035'±:  A.  T.  It  was 
opened  in  1854  for  the  use  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Works,  but  was  idle  when  visited  by  reason  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  natural  gas  into  these  works,  and  only  26,407  tons 
were  mined  in  1885. 

The  mine  was  a very  extensive  one,  the  workings  having 
been  extended  over  4 miles  from  the  front  pit  mouth  S.  S. 
E.  into  Baldwin  Twp. 

The  coal  of  the  Birmingham  Coal  Co.  (Keeling  & Co.,) 
has  likewise  been  largely  mined  from  Lower  St.  Clair 
township. 

4'he  Ormshy  mine,  located  at  21st  St.,  South  Pittsburgh, 
at  1,020'  A.  T.  and  the  Bausman  mine,  of  the  same  com- 
pany at  12th  St.,  1,620' A.  T.  have  both  been  large  pro- 
ducei'S  in  the  past.  They  have  both  been  extended  through 
the  front  hills  and  far  into  Baldwin  Twp.  The  workings  of 
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one  mine  coalesce  Avitli  those  of  the  other,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  describe  them  in  detail.  A stationary  engine 
hauls  the  coal  from  Spiketown  to  the  river  trade,  and  an- 
other engine  at  Spiketown  attends  to  tlie  workings  in  the 
rear  hills,  probably  4,000  yards  from  the  rear  pit  month. 
The  river  tipple  is  arranged  for  lowering  the  cars  bodily  to 
the  boats.  The  two  mines  connect  at  Spiketown.  From 
this  point  the  coal  intended  for  the  city  trade  is  hanled 
through  the  Bailsman  tunnel  to  the  front  pit  mouth  by  a 
locomotive,  and  from  this  xioint  the  cars  are  distributed 
by  the  one  stationary  engine  and  road  to  different  xiarts  of 
the  rear  hills. 

The  water  collects  mainly  in  the  west  xiart  of  the  Bailsman 
workings,  and  is  xiumxied  through  a shaft  100'  deei).  The  coal 
is  everywhere  quite  regular  and  but  little  trouble  excejit  for 
the  fact  of  the  drainage  following  the  south-westward  ex- 
tension of  the  workings  in  Baldwin  Twx>.  Very  little  coal 
was  run  from  here  during  1885  owing  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  natural  gas  at  xilaces  these  mines  suxiplied. 

There  is  xn’obably  160'  of  cover  to  the  coal,  along  the  river 
hill  here,  the  coal  dixiiiing  south-east  into  the  Nineveh 
synclinal. 

The  entire  coal  bed  is  here  about  11'  thick,  of  which  the 
lower  division  contains  about5'10"of  coal,  the  main  clay 
10"  and  roof  coal  about  5'. 

The  Ormsby  mine  produced  126,433  tons  in  1885,  in  Avhich 
is  probably  included  the  product  of  the  Bailsman  mine. 

From  these  mines  the  measures  are  slowly  rising  north- 
west to  an  elevation  of  about  1040'  A.  T.  along  the  river 
bluff  to  Temxieranceville  and  Saw  Mill  run.  Here  in  South 
Pittsburgh  or  Mt.  Washington,  the  Castle-Shannon  mines 
were  originally  oxiened,  the  old  main  entry  now  being  used 
for  the  tunnel  of  the  Pittsburgh  & Castle- Shannon  R.  R. 
Only  x^illar-coal  is  left  in  Mt.  Washington  now,  the  mines 
of  the  comxiany  lying  further  south  along  Saw  Mill  run. 

Saw  Mill  run  is  a short  but  imxiortant  tributary  of  the 
Ohio  river,  entering  at  Temperanceville.  Its  main  branch 
heads  near  Castle- Shannon  and  is  the  avenue  for  travel  se- 
lected by  the  Pittsburgh  & Castle-Shannon  R.  R.  The  west 
11 
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brancli  leaves  the  main  stream  about  1|  miles  from  the  riv- 
er and  heads  up  towards  Mt.  Lebanon  in  Scott  Twp.,  and  is 
occupied  as  far  as  Banksville  by  the  Little  Saw  Mill  run  rail- 
road. 

Both  streams  have  been  powerful  factors  in  the  erosion 
of  this  ixG't  of  the  country,  further  augmented  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Wasliiwgton  anticlinal  which  passes  between 
them.  Both  have  worn  down  dee})  channels,  exposing  nearly 
precipitous  walls  of  the  Barren  Measure  rocks  back  of  Mt. 
Washington  and  as  far  south  as  Banksville,  Fairhaven  and 
West  Liberty  borough. 

Excellent  exposures  of  the  Morgantown  sandstone,  Bir- 
mingham shale  and  the  Barren  Measure  reds  can  be  seen  in 
anj''  of  the  branches. 

But  these  streams  fall  very  rapidly,  so  that  when  they 
have  cut  down  the  coal  measures  350'  at  Temperanceville, 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  at  creek  level  at  Banksville  3 miles 
from  the  river  by  railroad.  The  coal  has  dipped  southward 
along  the  axis  about  90'-|-  in  this  distance  and  at  the  river 
is  1040'±  A.  T.  so  that  from  Banksville  to  Temperanceville, 
the  creek  falls  250'±  or  SO'-j-  per  mile. 

On  the  line  of  Lower  St.  Clair  and  Baldwin,  along  the 
main  stream,  the  coal  is  still  well  up  above  the  creek  and 
the  railroad  built  on  high  trestles. 

The  Castle-Shannon  mines  are  located  up  a branch  from 
the  Stone  House  and  are  opened  at  about  975'  A.  T.  the  coal 
rising  northwest  to  981'  in  West  Liberty  borough,  and  north- 
east to  991'  in  the  bluff  back  of  Bell  House.  The  larger 
part  of  these  hills  are  worked  out  of  available  coal,  and 
numerous  gob  piles  along  these  streams  attest  the  former 
activity  of  the  region.  The  horizon  of  the  Grreat  Limestone 
is  frequently  met  within  the  hills  between  the  outcrops  of 
dhe  Pittsburgh  coal ; but  with  the  exception  of  the  region 
bordering  Baldwin  and  Scott  this  great  calcareous  formation 
can  rarely  be  recognized.  It  seems  to  have  turned  almost 
entirely  into  shales.  The  Pittsburgh  (upper)  sandstone  is 
likewise  thin  and  disintegrated. 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  upper  Productive  Measures  in 
Union  Twp.  Here  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  dqiping  every- 
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where  south-west  into  tlie  Manstield  synclinal.  Indeed  all 
of  the  coal  west  of  the  Washington  pike  drains  westward 
through  Whiskey  rim  to  Chartiers  creek,  the  coal  arching 
gently  over  the  Washington  axis  in  a broad  and  nearly  level 
band  before  dipping  southeast  toward  Fairhaven  and  Saw 
Mill  run. 

Along  the  river  front  the  natural  exposures  of  the  Barren 
Measures  are  of  course  quite  persistent ; but  owing  to  fre- 
quent landslides,  and  the  rapid  erosion  of  the  Birmingham 
shales,  they  are  not  so  x^orfect  as  might  be  desired.  The 
Crinoidal  limestone  and  its  little  coal  can  usually  be  found 
here  when  not  artificially  covered  uxi,  and  always  about 
300'  below  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  The  following  vertical  sec- 
tion of  this  iqiper  half  of  the  Barren  Measures  well  shows 
the  character  of  these  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh. 
It  was  taken  on  the  road  leading  up  hill  south  from  Bir- 
mingham station  on  the  P.  C.  & St.  L.  R.  R.  (See  K.  x^. 
309) : 


1.  Shale  and  sandstone,  imperfect  exposure, 150'  0" 

2.  Pittsburgh  Coal  bed, — 0" 

3.  Concealed, 83'  0" 

4.  Shale,  with  iron  ore, 28'  0" 

5.  Limestone, 1'  4" 

6.  Shale, 14  0" 

7.  Limestone, 2'  5" 

8.  Sandy  shale, 27'  0" 

9.  Limestone, 10" 

10.  Variegated  shale, 23'  0" 

11.  Calcareous  sandstone, 2'  0" 

12.  Sandstone,  52'  0" 

13.  Variegated  shale, 11'  0" 

14.  Dark  shale, 45'  0" 

15.  Dark  shale,  not  bedded, 3'  0" 

16.  Limestone, 3'  0" 

17.  Shale, 24'  0" 

18.  Crinoidal  limestone, 1'  0" 


The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  river  bluff  oxiposite 
Pittsburgh  is  No.  14.  It  weathers  readily  and  breaks  out 
in  large  blocks,  the  cleavage  planes  being  vertical.  To  its 
disintegration  is  due  much  of  the  damage  frequently  caused 
by  landslides  letting  down  the  massive  sandstone,  50'  thick, 
above  it,  besides  concealing  much  of  the  section  beneath  it. 

The  Crinoidal  limestone  is  usually  accompanied  here  by 
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a thin  coal  occurring  just  beneath  the  limestone  and  from 
six  to  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  limestone  can  hardly  be 
mistaken,  and  is  therefore  a rather  persistent  key  rock  to 
the  measures  above  and  below  it.  It  is  here  a tough,  roughly 
granular  rock,  fossiliferous  and  ferruginous,  and  with  its 
coal  bed  extends  with  little  interruption  east  and  west  to 
above  Braddocks  station  and  beyond  Sheridan  station  on  the 
Panhandle  railroad. 

Messrs.  Gray  and  Bell  have  been  large  operators  in  this 
part  of  the  field  in  the  past,  though  at  present  their  mines 
are  entirely  idle.  Their  old  pit  mouth  still  stands  on  the 
high  bluff,  within  the  city  limits,  and  close  to  the  (north) 
Union  line  at  1000'  A.  T.  The  coal  here  is  fully  2o0'  above 
Saw  Mill  run,  which  was  reached  by  a long  incline,  now 
entirely  abandoned.  The  croji  extends  Avest  across  the 
pike  at  995'  A.  T.,  to  Fox’s  new  pit,  in  the  deep  ravine  be- 
low the  Presbyterian  church  and  cemetery  at  990'  A.  T. 
Southward,  the  coal  croi3S  along  Little  Saw  Mill  run,  grad- 
ually approaching  that  stream,  as  the  latter  rises  and  the 
coal  falls,  until  disappearing  aliove  Banksville  at  about  955' 
A.  T.  The  crop  has  been  punctured  in  many  places,  and 
most  of  the  available  coal  north  from  Greentree  borough 
lias  been  removed. 

The  present  workings  enter  the  hill  from  below  Banks- 
ville,  the  and  C'/^e.55  being  connected.  From 

the  Banksville  opening  at  960'  A.  T.,  a butt  entry  is  driven 
north-west  for  4777'  dijiping  all  the  way  and  draining 
through  another  entry  south-west  into  the  middle  fork  of 
Whiskey  run  at  880' A.  T.  xUt  this  latter  pit  mouth  the 
ventilating  fan  is  situated.  The  old  workings  in  the  front 
hill  all  drain  to  this  point  too.  xU  face  entry  passes  through 
the  first  knob  into  a ravine,  and  entering  the  second  hill 
turns  more  south-west,  slightly  off  face,  from  which  anotlier 
entry  diverges  still  more  south-Avest  and  carries  the  mine 
drainage  directly  to  Whiskey  run.  These  mines  Avere  re- 
cently flooded  in  order  to  put  out  a disastrous  lire  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  underground  stables,  and  up  to  Aug.,  ’86, 
AA'Ork  had  not  been  resumed  in  them. 

The  Coal  Ridge  mine,  of  the  same  company,  extends  into 
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the  hill  south-east,  on  the  east  side  of  Little  Saw  Mill  run, 
and  back  of  the  borough  of  Espy.  The  rise  here  to  the 
Washington  axis  is  very  marked. 

The  Enterprise  mine  (Hartley  and  Marshall)  enters  the 
croj3  near  where  it  disappears  beneath  water  level,  at  Banks- 
ville,  at  955'  A.  T.  These  works  are  quite  extensive.  The 
main  entry  is  a little  off  the  face  and  dips  miles  to  the 
pump,  further  up  the  run  towards  Mt.  Lebanon,  where  the 
coal  level  is  120'  beneath  the  surface,  and  about  890'  A . T. 
The  cars  are  hauled  from  here  by  wire  rope  to  the  pit 
mouth.  A large  part  of  the  drainage,  which  is  generally 
north-west  and  south-west,  is  collected  at  this  point.  From 
here  an  engine  road  diverges,  off  butts,  for  about  4500'^ 
south-east,  rising  to  917'  A.  T. 

All  the  loaded  cars  are  brought  to  this  point  by  mule  pow- 
er. This  engine  entry  is  extended  somewhat  further;  but  the 
mine  maps  furnished  no  scale  or  exhibition  of  the  working 
areas,  not  having  been  brought  up  to  date.  In  a day’s  run 
here  it  is  estimated  that  for  each  100  bushels  of  lump  coal, 
there  would  be  25  of  slack  and  27  of  nut. 

The  total  output  for  1885  reached  147,109  tons. 

The  coal  mined  here  averages  about  4'  thick,  of  which  3' 
is  breast.  It  has  a high  reputation  in  the  trade  for  cleanli- 
ness and  gas  making  qualities,  and  together  with  the  coal 
from  along  the  Little  Saw  Mill  run,  is  deservedly  es- 
teemed as  among  the  best  fuel  sent  from  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  Much  of  it  is  shipped  in  barges  to  the  river  trade 
and  much  to  the  western  market  over  the  P.  & L.  E.  R.  R. 

The  arch  of  the  Washington  anticlinal  must  be  veiy 
gentle  and  broad  here,  for  it  was  scarcelj"  noticed  in  the 
rear  workings  of  the  Enterprise  mine,  though  an  air  shaft 
on  the  Knowlson  farm,  half-a-mile  from  the  axis,  finds  the 
coal  at  960'  A.  T.  only  5'  higher  than  the  pit  mouth.  This 
shaft  is  not  far  from  the  extreme  south  corner  of  the  city 
limits.  The  cover  of  Upper  Productive  Measures  is  light 
and  generally  poorly  exposed. 

Scott  township  lies  immediately  south  of  the  district  last 
described,  with  Chartiers  creek  for  a western  border  line. 
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Baldwin  township  on  the  east  and  Upper  St.  Clair  and 
Snowden  lying  to  the  sonth. 

Whether  from  the  amount  of  coal  dug  from  the  western 
side  (the  only  place  the  Pittsburgh  bed  outcrops  being  along 
Chartiers  creek)  or  from  the  anionnt  of  coal  still  remaining 
nntonched,  Scott  township  is  to  be  an  important  district  in 
the  future  of  the  coal  trade. 

At  present  the  only  means  of  transportation  is  along  the 
Chartiers  Valley  railroad,  which  skirts  Chartiers  creek  from 
Manslield  to  Bower  Hill,  and  the  P.  C.  & Y.  R.  R.  which 
takes  practically  the  same  course,  half  in  Scott,  half  in  Col- 
lier. 

The  Pittsburgh  Southern  R.  R.,  a narrow  gauge  exten- 
sion iqi  Little  Saw  Mill  ran,  through  Banksville  and  Castle- 
Shannon  to  the  village  of  Library  in  Snowden  lias  been 
abandoned  since  the  purchase  of  its  charter  by  the  B.  & O. 
R.  R.,  though  the  Castle-Shannon  railroad  still  has  the  ter- 
minus of  its  road  at  the  village  of  that  name. 

The  Washhifiton  anticlinal  cuts  the  township  nearly  in 
half,  the  smaller  area  lying  to  the  southeast  side  of  the  axis. 
The  Mansfield  synclinal  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  town- 
ship, and  perhaps  tlie  western  snb-division  of  the  Nineveh 
synclinal  barely  touches  the  southeast  corner,  above  Cas- 
tle-Shannon. 

The  exposed  section  extends  from  350'  above  to  120'  be- 
low the  Pittsburgh  bed ; but  away  from  Chartiers  creek 
there  are  no  connected  exposures  and  eveiy  thing  above  the 
great  coal  bed  is  hirgely  concealed. 

A thin  coal  bed  shows  in  the  cut  of  the  abandoned  Pitts- 
burgli  Southern  railroad,  a short  distance  west  of  the  Wash- 
ington pike  at  Mt.  Lebanon,  close  to  the  anticlinal,  and  es- 
timated about  275'  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  It  is  only  2' 
thick,  and  overlaid  with  sandy  shales.  It  is  possiblj^  the 
Uniontmon  coal  heel  and  is  1175'  A.  T.  Mt.  Lebanon,  at  Mill- 
holla  nd’s  store  and  the  Bower  Hill  road  is  1240'  A.  T. 

AVhat  is  evidently  the  same  coal  crops  on  the  Bower  Hill 
road  just  near  the  intersection  of  the  road  to  Bridgeville  at 
1125'  A.  T.  Along  the  Chartiers  creek  the  openings  in  the 
I’ittsbnrgh  coal  are  numerons.  On  the  bluff  east  of  Mans- 
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field,  the  coal  shows  facing  Whiskey  run  at  Shaichaii’ s at 
870'  A.  T. 

Crossing  directly  over  the  hill  southwest,  the  coal  ci’opping 
in  the  first  ravine,  is  opened  on  the  road  in  three  places  @ 
860'  A.  T. 

Geo.  Forsythe's  opening  is  the  most  recent  and  shows  : 


Top  coal, 

Main  clay  parting,  . 
Breast  coal,  . . . . 
Bearing  in  coal,  . . 
Brick  coal,  . . . . 
Lower  Bottom  coal, 


? 

1'  to  1'  6" 

3' 

0'  4"  to  0 8" 

8"  ) 

> usually  about  2' 
1'  4"  S 


The  coal  is  rex>orted  to  raise  on  the  north  face  and  west 
bntt  entries.  At  the  head  of  the  next  ravine  south  from 
here,  the  coal  is  opened  at  Cook’s  and  Allen’s  country  jiits, 
the  latter  Jnst  where  the  coal  takes  cover  at  830'  A.  T. 

Southwest  from  here,  but  still  on  the  east  side  of  the  road 
leading  over  the  tunnel,  the  coal  is  again  oiiened  at  the 
Mansfield  No.  2 mine  at  815'  A.  T.  This  mine  is  approached 
by  a siding  from  the  Chartiers  Valley  R.  R.,  and  a gentle 
incline  plane  from  the  tipple,  crossing  the  imblic  road  to 
the  pit  mouth  on  the  hill. 

The  main  entry  is  driven  double  3550'  long  on  butts  S. 
64°  E.,  to  wdthin  450'  of  boundary  line  (Aug.  ’86),  and  now 
dips  all  the  way  to  pit  mouth.  'The  drainage  is  a little  pe- 
culiar here,  the  main  entry  having  dipped  naturally  (before 
being  cnt  down)  from  the  pit  mouth  south-east  into  a swamp 
3V  deep  before  rising  again  south-eastward.  On  the  south 
side  of  this  entry  the  face  entries  drain  to  the  north-east 
and  on  the  north  side,  south-ioest. 

The  swamp  is  quite  irregular,  meeting  the  main  entry 
about  1000  feet  in  from  jiit  mouth,  curved  thence  north-west, 
crossed  the  main  gangwaj^  again  in  300  feet  and  then  bore 
S.  30°  E.  to  the  rear  property  line.  Clay  veins  are  frequent- 
ly met  with. 

The  coal  is  worked  in  blocks  750'X450',  with  air-courses 
or  “break-throughs.”  There  are  two  air-shafts  and  a fur- 
nace at  head  of  small  ravine  800'  air-line  S.  S.  E.  from  pit 
mouth.  'The  average  run  is  about  600  tons  a dajq  all  taken 
out  by  mule  haulage,  and  the  total  for  the  year  reached 
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147,832  tons.  The  mine  lies  close  to,  if  not  immediately 
within,  the  basin. 

The  coal  is  not  entirely  cut  off  over  the  tunnel,  showing 
above  tlie  arch  at  about  805'  A.  T.  and  curving  north  to  the 
Glendale  mine  at  795'  A.  T.  This  pit  is  immediately  op- 
posite the  switch  of  the  Mansfield  mine,  and  works  a small 
knob  of  coal  extending  west  within  the  great  bend  at 
Chartiers  creek.  The  main  entry  shows  a decided  north- 
west rise,  and  I should  judge  the  coal  to  lie  on  the  west  side 
of  tlie  synclinal.  The  operation  is  a small  one,  producing 
20,000  tons  in  the  year  1885.  The  coal  shows  the  following 
section  : roof  division,  1'  3"  ; main  clay,  1' ; lower  division, 
6'.  At  the  tunnel  the  following  section  was  taken  (K.  page 
314,)  in  which  the  Pittsburgh  coal  shows  single,  the  roof 
and  clay  being  absent. 


1.  Sandstone,  seen, 2'  0" 

2.  Sandy  shale, 20'  0" 

3.  Pittsburg  Coal  Bed, 7'  0" 

4.  Clay,  ....'•. 2'  0" 

5.  Sandy  shale, . 10'  0" 

6.  Limestone  and  shale, 8'  0 ' 

7.  Shale  and  shaly  sandstone,  , 10'  O'' 

8.  Shale  and  Coal, 6" 

9.  Limestone,  3'  0" 

10.  Shale, 9'  0" 


Returning  on  the  south  side  of  the  tunnel,  the  crop  ex- 
tends about  f miles  uri  George’s  creek,  or  nearly  to  the  Red 
Store  at  the  cross  roads,  showing  there  at  820'  A.  T. 

The  Pittsburgh  (upjier)  sandstone  over  the  coal,  is  quite 
largely  quarried  just  at  the  cross  roads,  and  makes  fairly 
good  blue-gray  micaceous  slabs,  though  of  small  size. 

A short  distance  down  creek  the  coal  is  opened  on  the 
south  side  at  John  DrinkalV s j)it,  dipping  strongly  south- 
west and  at  815'  A.  T.,  various  other  old  oiienings  show- 
ing further  down  the  streams. 

The  Nixon  mine  is  opened  right  on  the  railroad,  a little 
south  from  George’s  creek,  and  about  200  yards  north  of 
Leasdale  at  820'  A.  T.  They  have  a double  entry  here  ; 
but  no  information  whatever  could  be  gained  concerning 
either  maps  or  workings.  Miners  report  that  the  main 
gangway  is  nearly  level  for  300-400  yards,  and  then  rises 
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rapidly  south-east.  All  water  drains  out  of  the  front  pit 
mouth.  About  two-thirds  of  the  coal  here  is  worked  out, 
close  to  the  synclinal  trough.  No  tonnage  reported  here. 
The  Diamond  mine  \'s>  still  further  south,  and  near  Leasdale 
station.  The  coal  is  30'  above  the  track  and  at  824'  A.  T. 

The  main  entry  1,200  yards  long,  is  single  in  the  front 
hill  but  double  in  the  left  hand  side.  There  are  several 
small  local  swamps,  but  the  dip  seems  to  be  soatli-Q?i%{^  the 
coal  at  the  end  of  the  main  entry  being  12'  to  15'  lower  than 
the  pit  mouth.  Like  all  mines  close  to  synclinal  troughs, 
it  is  considerably  troubled  with  local  irregularities  indicat- 
ing some  relation  between  swamps  and  axial  lines.  . The 
water  here  is  pumped  out  of  a shaft  in  the  rear  workings 
and  drains  down  the  Leasdale  road.  The  bed  section  is 
about  as  the  rest  through  here. 

Leasdale  mine  (Leasdale  Coal  Co.)  is  situated  on  the 
railroad,  just  south  of  the  station  at  822'  A.  T. 

This  mine  was  idle  when  visited,  but  access  was  given  to 
the  company’s  map  from  which  the  following  facts  were  ob- 
tained. 

The  entire  tract  consists  of  about  63  acres,  and  is  laid  out  on 
the  double  entry  system.  The  coal  all  drains  to  the  north- 
west and  south-west,  out  the  main  pit  mouth  and  to  Scrub- 
grass  run  on  the  south.  The  mine  is  but  slightly  opened 
as  yet,  and  the  main  entry  will  be  about  2000  feet  long  to 
the  back  property  line.  No  output  is  reported  here. 

All  this  coal  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  synclinal. 

The  Summerhill  mine  (Frank  Armstrong)  is  near  Wood- 
ville  Sta.  the  coal  being  opened  about  20'  above  the  railroad 
at  824'  A.  T.  No  information  could  be  gained  here,  except 
that  all  the  front  coal  had  been  worked  out  by  single  entry 
system,  the  double  entry  having  been  started  about  1800' 
in  from  pit  mouth. 

The  coal  is  worked  in  blocks  averaging  950'  x 450' ; the 
main  entry  is  on  butts  S.  58°  to  68°  E.,  and  face  entries 
north  all  run  out  to  Scrubgrass  run.  The  output  for  1885 
reached  40,000  tons. 

The  south  boundary  of  tract  is  the  township  road  for 
some  distance.  Drainage  is  similar  to  Leasdale  mine. 
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The  average  thickness  of  lower  division  coal  here  shows  : 

Main  clay  parting, 1'  'v 

Breast  coal,  3'  j 

Bearing-in  coa?, 0'  3"  }.  4'  11'' 4-. 

Brick  coal, 0'  8'  I 

Bottom  coal, l'-|-  J 

In  the  railroad  cut  at  AVoodville  station,  the  coal  is  about 
16'  feet  above  track  at  820' and  the  following  section  shows  : 


Sandstone  massive, 

Shales  and  thin  sandstone, 12' 

Coal, 4' 

Shales, 4'  o'' 

Sandstone, 10'' 

Roof  division , "j  ( 4'-|- 

Main  clay  parting,  Pittsburgh  coal, ^ 1' 

Lower  division , j 5'  1" 

Limestone, 1' 

Shales, - 0'  10" 

Sandstone, 8" 

Slaty  coal, 5" 

Limestone, 1'  0" 

Calcareous  shales, 3'  6" 

Sandstone  to  track  level,  4' 


The  Bower  Hill  mines,  old  and  new,  lie  further  south 
along  track,  and  had  been  idle  for  some  time.  The  new  pit 
is  at  805'  A.  T.  and  the  old  works,  further  south-east  on 
switch,  824'  (?)  A.  T. 

Jones  county  pit  is  still  further  south,  facing  Chartiers 
creek  jnst  at  the  big  bend  westward,  at  800' ± A.  T.  This 
X>it  is  across  the  line  of  Scott  Twp.  and  seems  to  mark  a 
swamp,  as  the  coal  dips  to  it  from  all  directions.  Tlie open- 
ing is  close  to  the  month  of  Painter  run,  and  the  track  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Chartiers  and  A^onghiogheny  railroad. 

The  AAashington  anticlinal  lies  only  about  It}  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Chartiers  creek  at  this  point  and  lifts  the 
coal  to  about  895'  A.  T.  on  its  crest. 

Upper  St.  Glair  township  lies  immediately  south  of  Scott, 
and  in  a measure  continues  its  geological  features,  until  the 
sinking  of  the  measures  south-west  buries  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  a little  south  of  McLaughlin's  run  and  Bridgeville  and 
exposes  an  enlarged  section  of  the  Upper  Productive 
measures  along  the  Washington  line,  and  even  reaches  to 
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the  bottom  members  of  the  Upper  Barren  measures  in  the 
extreme  soutli-east  corner. 

Char  tiers  creek  again  forms  a western  boundary  line  to 
the  township,  which  also  lies  immediately  north  of  Wash- 
ington Co.  and  west  of  Snowden  township  of  Allegheny. 

As  in  Scott,  the  Upper  Productive  measures  are  very  un- 
satisfactorily exposed,  and  the  surface  is  largely  covered 
with  debris,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  Great  Lime- 
stone, which  shows  in  the  eastern  iiortion  of  the  township 
quite  earthy  and  decomposing  readiljL 

At  Sodom  this  limestone  shows  in  McLaughlin’s  run  ; and 
the  same  rock,  with  accompanying  measures  above  and  below 
it,  is  seen  along  the  Cliartiers  Valley  railroad  and  creek  to 
and  beyond  the  Washington  line  from  Boyce's  station. 

The  Washington  anticlinal  enters  the  township  on  a 
north  branch  of  Painter's  run,  crosses  the  main  creek  be- 
tween the  Essen  and  Harrison  mines  ; McLaughlin’s  run 
just  above  McMillan's  opening,  and  Cliartiers  creek  above 
Hastings  station.  No  coal  is  exposed  east  of  this  axis,  the 
country  rising  as  the  coal  dips  to  the  south-east. 

The  dip  of  the  coal  north-west  into  the  Mansfield  sjmcli- 
nal  (which  just  touches  the  north-west  edge  of  the  town- 
ship at  the  big  hook  in  Cliartiers  creek)  is  quite  gentle,  the 
difference  in  level  being  only  about  40'  and  the  distance  2 
miles.  The  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  enters  the 
township  at  Jones’  pit,  near  the  mouth  of  Painter's  run  at 
800'±  A.  T. 

The  anticlinal  to  the  south-east,  together  Avith  the  erosion 
of  the  creek,  keeps  this  bed  above  water  level  for  14  miles 
on  Painter  run,  up  which  the  P.  C.  & Y.  R.  R.  has  been 
extended  for  the  development  of  the  coal.  Along  the  creek, 
the  bluffs  and  railroad  cuts  all  show  good  exposures  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (lower)  sandstone,  which  is  here  quite  massiim 
and  of  fine  texture  and  color.  At  the  west  end  of  the  rail- 
road tunnel  (which  is  driven  entirely  through  coal)  the 
Pittsburgh  bed  is  at  865'  A.  T.,  and  the  bed  rises  through 
tunnel  (half  face,  half  end)  to  870'  A.  T.  In  the  tunnel,  an 
excellent  section  of  the  bed  shows  as  follows,  15'  aboim 
creek  level : 
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Roof  sandstone. 

f Coal  with  thin  bands  of  slate,  1 

Slate,  

Coal,  

Roof  division,  <J  Slate, 

Coal, 

Slate,  

Coal  with  thin  slates,  . . . 

Main  clay  parting, 1' 

( Breast  coal, 2' 

! Slate, 

Lower  division,^  Bearing-in  coa«, 

I Slate, 

^ Brickand  lower  bottom  coa?,  1' 

Limestone. 

The  coal  crops  in  the  several  cuts  going  np  stream  to  the 
Essen  mine  (Sandford  & Co.),  wliich  is  almost  at  creek 
level  and  close  to  the  anticlinal.  The  coal  here  is  887'  A. 
T.  The  mines  were  quite  active,  and  some  excellent  coal 
was  lieing  ran  ont,  and  hoisted  for  tipjiling  ; but  no  one  in 
authority  could  be  found,  and  very  little  information  was 
obtained.  The  coal  is  lying  apparently  quite  level  here, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  proximity  of 
the  axis  affected  drainage  and  swamps.  The  axis  is  quite 
plainly  marked  about  200  yards  above  the  Essen  works,  and 
is  close  to  where  the  coal  disappears  beneath  water  level. 

The  output  in  1880  here  reached  70,399  tons. 

Harrison  mine  (Beadling  Bros.),  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  creek  a short  distance  further  up.  The  coal  here  is  en- 
tirely under  water  level,  being  reached  by  aslope,  31' verti- 
cally to  coal,  which  is  about  890'  A.  T. 

The  main  gangway  is  driven  about  quarter,  eastward.  It 
is  1,400  feet  long,  and  with  local  rolls,  dips  all  the  way  to 
875'  A.  T.  The  first  butt  entry  is  about  300  yards  long,  S. 
66°  E.  to  property  line  and  dips  all  the  waj^  to  880'  A.  T. 
The  output  here  is  about  200  tons  a day,  about  one  half 
lump,  every  25  bushels  yielding  about  6 bushels  of  nut  and 
7 bushels  of  slack.  The  coal  section  (lower  division)  shows  : 
Breast  coal,  2'  6";  bearing-in,  2";  brick,  8":  lower  bottom, 
10".  The  ridge  road  from  here  over  to  McLaughlin’s  run 
rises  to  about  1120'  A.  T.,  and  descending  the  south  side 
shows  limestone  at  1010'  A.  T.  and  960'  A.  T. 


4" 
3'  ' 

T// 

I 

5'' 

4" 

3" 

7" 

0” 

8" 


9'  21 
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The  Pittsburgli  coal  is  justat  water  level  on  McLaughlin’s 
run  at  Andrew  McMillan’s  at  860'  A.  T.  Here  the  coal 
shows  roof  division  3'  6"  ; main  clay  parting  10"  ; lower 
division  5'  6"  ; total  thickness  9'  10". 

The  Washington  axis  must  pass  near  this  ^i\(\  Eoans 
(860'  A.  T.)  which  is  about  100  yards  doAvn  creek.  At  both 
places  the  coal  is  covered  with  a rich  bituminous  shale. 
The  lower  bottom  coal  is  about  1 foot  thick  and  worthless, 
but  the  upper  coal  looks  very  well. 

Croioleys  pit  is  about  100  yards  below  Evans’  at  850'  A. 
T.,  and  only  6 feet  above  creek  level.  Here  there  is  a splen- 
did exposure  of  the  entire  bed  and  roof  members,  washed 
bare  by  the  creek,  with  a section  quite  similar  to  that  taken 
at  the  tunnel  on  Painter  run.  In  places,  however,  it  is  ir- 
regular, especially  in  the  roof  members,  where  the  main  clay 
parting  swells  to  3'  thick.  The  bituminous  shale  on  top  is 
quite  distinct  here.  Further  down  creek  the  outcrop  is 
opened  in  various  places  for  the  next  half  mile,  where  the 
coal  is  at  creek  level  at  826'  A.  T. 

Gilmores  jjit  825'  A.  T.  ; Cool's  pit  830'  A.  T. ; and  Gil- 
mores lower  pit  837'  A.  T.,  are  opened  successively,  in  ap- 
proaching Bridgeville,  showing  a slight  rise  of  the  coal  to 
its  outcrop  along  the  Chartiers  Valley  railroad. 

None  of  these  pits  were  in  working  order  when  visited  ; 
but  the  coal  showed  in  them  about  5'  6"  to  5'  10"  thick, 
the  main  clay  parting  above  7"  to  1'  thick  and  the  roof  in 
one  place  3'  10". 

The  following  remarks  about  this  coal  are  taken  from 
Rep.  K.,  p.  316,  and  are  of  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  still 
obscure  cause  and  effect  of  clay  veins  : 

“In  these  openings  the  coal  is  good,  except  in  the  ‘loiver 
bottom,’  which  is  too  poor  to  jiay  for  working.  In  the  up- 
per bench,  the  top  fifteen  inches  contains  binders  of  sulphur, 
one  of  which,  at  ten  inches  from  the  clay,  is  occasional!}^ 
strong  enough  to  hold  up  the  coal  above.  In  this  bench 
there  are  several  layers  of  cannel,  and  as  a whole  the  coal 
is  ratlmr  open-bnrning.  In  the  lower  pit,  extensive  clay- 
veins  occur,  one  of  which  is  seven  feet  wide.  Many  of  the 
larger  ones  have  a north-east  and  south-west  trend,  but 
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there  are  many  others  which  have  a different  course.  Those 
following-  the  north-east  and  south-west  direction  seem  to 
affect  the  coal,  which  is  somewhat  distorted  on  each  side, 
while  the  others  appear  to  have  exerted  no  influence  upon 
the  structure. 

About  one  hundred  yards  abovm  the  station  the  coal  comes 
down  to  the  track  and  is  finely  exposed  in  a cut  for  several 
hundred  feet.  The  variations  in  the  roof  division  are  well 
shown  here,  as  appears  from  the  following  measurements  : 


1. 

Bitv,minous  shale,  .... 

. . . . 8-' 

10" 

2. 

Glay, 

. . . . 6" 

5" 

3. 

Coal, 

....  10" 

1' 

4. 

Olay, 

. . . 3" 

25" 

14" 

20" 

18" 

5. 

Coal, 

....  10" 

10" 

10" 

8" 

8" 

6. 

Clay, 

....  25" 

2" 

? " 

9" 

2" 

7. 

Coal, 

....  18" 

10" 

10" 

11" 

9" 

8. 

Main  clay  parting,  .... 

....  12" 

10" 

14" 

6" 

10' 

Total,  less  No.  8,  ... 

....  80" 

63" 

34p' 

48" 

37" 

Just  north  of  Bridgeville  station  the  coal  is  opened  on  the 
railroad  at  the  BridgeviUe  mine  (A.  J.  Schulte  & Co.)  at 
about  832'  A.  T.  The  main  gangway  S 44°  E.  is  started  on 
top  of  the  coal  and  raises  for  950'  to  the  rear  crop  line  at 
about  845'  A.  T. 


A prominent  soot  vein  bears  through  the  mine  from  the 
pit  mouth  north-east  through  the  point  of  the  hill  to  Paint 
er  creek,  opposite  Jones  jiit.  clay  vein  accompanies  it, 
raising  the  coal  about  4'  east  and  west.  There  are  several 
other  such  streaks  in  the  mine,  not  yet  definitely  located, 
rendering  the  coal  near  them  quite  unsalable. 

The  output  here  in  1885,  was  39,000  tons. 

Tlie  front  coal  here  is  about  1'  thicker  than  that  back  in 
the  hill  along  the  township  road  ; but  an  average  section 
shows : 


r Goal, 5P' 

Part  of  roof  coal,  < Slate, 3|" 

( Coal, 10  " 

Main  clay  parting, 10  " 

I Breast  coal, 3'  2 " 

r • Bearing-in  coal, 3 '-5" 

Lower  division,  „ . , , « 

I Brick  coal, 9 ” 

t Lower  bottom  coal, 10  " to  1' 

The  natural  north-east  rise  of  the  coal  is  interrujited  by  a 
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“swamp.”  The  crop  is  cutout  along  the  railroad,  but 
taken  in  again  on  the  west  sido,  and  occupies  a strip  of 
country  encircled  on  three  sides  Chartiers  creek. 

Jas.  Frain' s pit  in  the  outcrop,  shows  at  825'  A.  T.  where 
the  coal  shows  about  the  same  as  Bridgeville  Mine. 

Baldwin  toionsliip  has  a narrow  frontage  along  the  Mo- 
nongahela  river,  between  Becks  run  and  Streets  run,  with 
Mifflin  and  a part  of  Jefferson  on  the  east,  Snowden  on  the 
south,  and  Scott  and  Lower  St.  Clair  west  of  it.  Though 
the  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  confined  entirely  to 
the  northern  half  of  the  township,  a very  large  tonnage  has 
been  carried  from  within  its  limits.  The  section  of  exposed 
rocks  comprises  intervals  of  350'  above  and  below  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal,  though  those  above  it  are  unsatisfactory  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  neighboring  townships. 

The  Nineveh  synclinal,  though  obscure,  must  pass 
nearly  through  the  center  of  the  township  from  Blossom- 
ville  on  the  river,  practically  through  the  Point  View  hotel 
on  the  Brownsville  road  and  thence  on  to  Snowden  town- 
ship, its  trough  line  being  indented  by  a small  anticlinal 
axis,  which  reverses  the  coal  dip  however,  and  divides  the 
basin  into  two  parts,  along  Becks  run  and  Streets  run. 
Beck’s  station  on  the  P.  V.  and  C.  P.  P.  is  at  760'  A.  T., 
and  shows  the  Barren  Measure  red  shales  in  the  hill 
side. 

From  here  a coal  railroad  diverges  up  Becks  run  for 
miles  on  a grade  of  25",  to  the  foot  of  the  jilane  of  the  Bedes 
Run  mine  (Hays  Est.)  The  check  house  of  these  extensive 
mines  is  about  coal  level  or  970'  A.  T.,  a short  surface  road 
running  from  here  to  the  front  pit  mouth  at  about  978'. 
All  the  front  coal,  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine,  is  worked  out, 
the  mine  road  passing  through  a tunuel,  with  a fall  of  9'  on 
coal  for  650  yards,  crossing  a ravine  200  yards  Avide,  to  the 
rear  pit  mouth  (double)  at  about  965'  A.  T.  A large  portion 
of  the  mine  has  been  worked  by  single  entry  system.  The 
south-east  butt  entries  all  drain  to  the  south-east  for  about 
2000  yds  from  the  main  entry,  before  rising  towards  the 
Walton  line,  and  are  all  drained  through  a “swamp”  en- 
try S.  S.  W.  out  to  a branch  of  Saw  Mill  run  at  965'  A.  T. 
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Tlie  coal  here  will  average,  breast  3'  6" ; bearing-in  4"  ; 
brick  9'^  to  1' ; lower  bottom  1'  to  1'  2”. 

The  output  of  this  mine  in  1885  reached  24,000  tons. 
Jones  and  Laugldin  rear  workings  occupy  the  area  of  coal 
teri'itory  adjoining  Hays  on  the  west,  between  Beck’s  run 
and  Saw  Mill  run.  A large  amount  of  the  coal  is  worked 
out,  and  while  numerous  butt  entries  drain  it  to  the  east 
and  west,  a considerable  portion  is  drained  also  into  Saw 
Mill  run  at  Spiketown. 

Here  too  the  Birmingham  Coal  Co's  rear  workings  come 
to  daylight  at  960'  A.  T.  near  their  mule  stable.  A trestle 
is  carried  across  the  ravine  here  and  enters  the  south 
hill  to  the  east  of  the  old  school  house.  Butt  entries  of  the 
same  company  extend  south-east  from  this  entry  and  are 
carried  up  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  Point  View 
hotel  tract  on  the  Brownsville  road. 

One  of  their  air  shafts  is  located  in  the  hollow  north-west 
from  the  hotel  and  is  reported  70'  to  the  coal  at  950'  A.  T. 
which  cannot  be  far  off  the  line  of  the  eastern  sub-basin. 
The  Castle  Shannon  railroad  enters  the  township  along  the 
line  of  Saw  Mill  run,  following  the  stream  to  Castle  Shan- 
non. The  company’s  mines  are  located  about  3 miles 
from  the  river,  and  operate  on  the  single  entry  system  in 
that  part  of  the  township  lying  west  of  Saw  Mill  run.  The 
pit  mouth  is  950'±  A.  T.,  from  where  the  coal  is  hauled 
some  distance  by  mules  to  the  check  house  and  to  the  rail- 
road tipple.  Prom  here  the  coal  is  hauled  by  locomotive 
to  the  head  of  a gravity  plain  on  Mt.  Washington  facing 
the  river,  passing  through  a tunnel  1740'  long  on  the  coal 
through  Coal  Hill. 

South  from  here  to  the  mines  the  railroad  is  generally 
below  coal  level,  on  the  first  red  band  in  the  Barren  Meas- 
ures. The  old  openings  are  numerous  along  both  sides  of 
Saw  Mill  run,  from  which  thousands  of  tons  of  A No.  1 
fuel  have  been  taken  in  the  past. 

The  south-west  slope  of  the  measures  brings  the  coal  down 
to  15'  above  the  raib'oad  at  Pairhaven,  where  it  is  opened 
in  the  Fairharen  mine  at  939'  A.  T.  This  is  a small  and 
abandoned  mine,  where  no  measurements  could  be  obtained. 
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The  coal  evidently  rises  both  ways  from  Saw  Mill  run  at  this 
point,  for  it  shows  on  a left  hand  fork  of  the  creek,  due 
north  of  Castle  Shannon,  at  the  McDonough  pit  at  987'  A. 
T.  andat  G.  Weidinger' s pit  on  the  main  stream  at  952'  A. 
T.  close  to  where  the  coal  linally  disappears  beneath  water 
level. 

Returning  now  to  the  river,  the  outcrop,  after  leaving  the 
Beck’s  run  bluff,  turns  south-east  towards  Street’s  run, 
rising  south-east  at  least  to  beyond  Baldwin's  station  where 
it  is  opened  at  Walton' s Six  Mile  Ferry  works,  nearly  300' 
above  the  river,  at  1000'  A.  T. 

A partially  concealed  section  here  shows  : — 

Pittsburgh  coal  bed 1000'  A.  T. 

Shale  and  thin  sandstone,  mostly  concealed, massive 

at  the  bottom, 80' 

Shales;  brown  and  drab, 30' 

S.  S.  and  sandy  shales;  yellow, 45' 

Red  shale  and  clay, 15' 

Reddish  and  olive  slates, 20' 

Gray  shales, 15' 

Red  rocks;  and  concealed  to  river, 85' 

All  the  front  coal  is  worked  out  at  these  mines,  the  work- 
ings extending  far  back  into  the  hills  and  largely  drained 
out  into  Wilson’s  hollow,  a branch  of  Beaver  run,  the 
latter  flowing  eastward  to  Street’s  run.  The  coal  at  this 
rear  pit  mouth,  at  the  head  of  the  crop,  is  990'  A.  T.  or  only 
10'  lower  than  the  front  coal.  However  almost  all  this  coal 
is  drained  out  of  this  jht  mouth,  the  true  face  entries  sink- 
ing south-west  at  about  20'  per  mile.  It  is  claimed  that 
all  the  coal  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  tunne],  towards  Hays, 
should  naturally  drain  westwa’rd  into  Hay’s  works,  and 
thence  to  Saw  Mill  run  waters.  In  the  absence  of  develop- 
ments and  elevations  at  comparative  points  in  the  two  bodies; 
of  coal,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  view  be  correct  or 
not;  but  certainly  the  coal  on  the  east  side  of  Walton’s 
tunnel  dips  and  drains  south-east  into  Street’s  run.  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  therefore  that  somewhere  between  the 
two  workings  a local  anticlinal  will  be  found,  turning  the 
water  both  ways  ; — and  this  line  will  marh  the  position  of 
the  Nineveh  synclinal  axis. 

Several  branches  of  Street's  run  cut  deeply  into  the  area 
12 
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of  coal  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  county,  the  first 
on  the  north  especially  spreading  the  ontcrop  on  either  side 
of  it,  and  obliging  the  Walton  mine  to  span  it  A\dth  a high 
trestle  700  yards  long,  from  the  rear  jiit  month  of  the  first 
hill  (1010'  A.  T.)  to  the  front  pit  montli  of  the  second  hill 
(1000').  The  front  hill  tunnel  is  largely  rnn  thiongh  the 
roof  coal  for  grade  (850  yards  long)  in  which  the  following 
partial  section  was  obtained  : 


Roof  division,  partly  concealed. 

Coal, 

Slate,  

Coal, 

Slate, 

Coal, 

Slate, 

Coal, 

Slate,  

Coal,  

Slate,  

Coal, 


5" 

1 n 

1 

5" 

4 

4" 
1 1 1 

2 

6" 

1 II 
2 

1" 

1 II 

2 

2" 


2'  1"  + 


) 


Main  clay  parting. 
Lower  Division, 

Breast  Coal,  . . . 

Slate, 

Bearing-in  Coal,  . 

Slate,  , 

Brick  Coal,  . . . . 
Bottom  Coal,  . . . 


10" 


3'  0"  1 

V!  1 

I"  ! 

1 5' 

* I 

* 

1'  4" 


The  roof  coal  is  only  partially  exposed,  and  in  all  is  about 
4'  thick.  This  is  a representative  section  for  all  this  part  of 
the  held.  The  average  run  of  coal  at  this  mine  is  18,000 
bushels. 

One  swamp  passes  through  the  mine  about  800  yards  from 
the  pit  month  and  15'  deep,  and  slopes  downward  nortli- 
loest,  causing  a dip  in  that  direction  along  the  rear  tunnel. 

The  production  here  is  reported  ivitli  the  V^^alton  upper 
workings  at  Elizabeth,  and  shows  a grand  total  of  177,765 
tons. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  nearly  at 
water  level  at  Walton’s  rear  pit  mouth,  on  Beaver  run  at 
990'  A.  T.  A short  distance  further  down  the  branch, 
south-east,  it  shows  at  Coioan' s 965' A.  T.  ; below 

mouth  of  next  liranch  at  942'  A.  T.,  just  above  the  Grape 
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Vine  Inn,  and  finally  near  the  Street's  run  synclinal,  at 
Reily's  pit  at  985'  ± A.  T. 

Son  til  from  Beaver  run  the  coal  extends  np  the  main 
stream  and  alons:  the  B.  & 0.  R.  B.  for  over  a mile  and  a 
half,  finally  disappearing  at  John  McKees  at  945'  A.  T.  A 
valuable  coal  territory  awaits  development  on  both  sides  of 
the  creek  here,  as  from  snrronnding  elevations,  the  coal 
must  be  quite  in  the  trough  here,  while  rising  south-east 
rapidly  to  the  Pin  Hook  axis  and  more  gently  north-west 
to  the  subordinate  anticlinal  already  spoken  of. 

The  Redstone  coal  bed  shows  near  the  extreme  south- 
east of  this  township  at  975'  A.  T.,  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
appearing  a little  farther  down  Lick  run  at  the  junction  of 
Jefferson,  Baldwin  and  Snowden  townships,  and  rising 
from  the  creek  south-east  towards  the  Pin  Hook  axis. 
Along  the  "i^^heeling  Division  of  the  B.  ct  O.  R.  R.  and  be- 
tween this  point  and  where  it  leaves  Street's  run,  the 
country  rises  to  250'  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  show- 
ing imperfect  exposures  of  the  Grreat  Limestone. 

Snowden  toionship  lies  south  of  Baldwin  and  Scott,  Lick 
creek  dividing  it  on  the  east  from  Jefferson,  while  to  the 
west  it  borders  on  Upper  St.  Clair  township.  It  lies  im- 
mediately north  of  the  Washington  Co.  line. 

It  is  drained  principally  through  Piney  fork  of  Peters 
creek  and  its  tributaries,  and  Lick  creek  south-east,  al- 
though a considerable  portion  of  the  northern  area  is  drain- 
ed through  McLaughlin's  and  Saw  Mill  run  westward. 
The  Pinhook  anticlinal  crosses  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
township,  elevating  the  Pittsburgh  bed  over  a considerable 
area  along  Lick  creek,  Piney  fork  and  Catfish  run,  and  ren- 
dering accessible  almost  to  the  village  of  Library.  In  the 
north-western  portion  however  the  coal  is  deeply  buried  at 
least  200'  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  highest 
rocks  in  the  county  occur  about  300'  above  the  coal : the 
lowest  100'  below  it  in  the  south-east  corner. 

Limited  and  unsatisfactory  exposures  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
ductive Measures  show  in  the  centre  and  north-west,  with 
occasional  thin  coals,  possible  representatives  of  the  Waynes- 
hurg  and  Washington  coal  beds  ; though  this  is  merely 
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lii’ovisional,  all  exposures  failing  for  the  compilation  of  a 
vertical  section.  School  House  No.  7 is  in  line  with  the 
south-west  extension  of  the  Nineveh  synclinal,  and  to  the 
north-west  of  tills,  near  the  cross-roads  on  the  ridge,  what 
is  probably  the  Washington  coal  crops  about  18''  thick. 

On  the  head  waters  of  McLaughlin  s run,  the  Great  Lime- 
stone shows,  shaly  and  impure,  the  whole  mass  being  70' 
thick. 

Along  Piney  fork  the  Pittsburgh  coal  rises  from  the 
stream  just  below  the  village  of  Library  (965'  ± A.  T.)  where 
it  is  ojiened  at  Henry  Pottef  s pit^  close  to  the  public  road 
at  935'  A.  T.* 

The  coal  here  (breast  and  brick)  is  about  5'  thick  and  the 
bottom  coal  2',  making  the  whole  lower  division  7'. 

The  general  appedrance  of  the  coal  is  excellent,  breaking 
out  in  large  lumps  ; some  little  mineral  charcoal  in  places, 
and  occasionally  good  sized  “ sulphur  balls This  coal 
is  also  opened  at  Lauterhachs,  and  Sieholds,  further  south- 
east, the  latter  at  985'  A.  T.  both  in  a branch  hollow  lead- 
ing up  to  the  12  Mile  House. 

Further  south-east,  up  the  same  ravine,  the  coal  at  Hig- 
hee' s is  at  1005'  A.  T.  and  iinally  at  Bowles  pit  1010'  A.  T., 
showing  the  steady  rise  south-eastward  to  the  anticlinal 
near  12  Mile  House.  Here  on  the  summit  at  the  cross-roads 
a limestone  shows  at  1135'  A.  T. 

At  all  these  openings  the  coal  is  practically  similar,  al- 
though the  lower  division  does  not  show  quite  as  thick  at 
Potters,  varying  from  5'  6"  to  5'  10". 

On  the  Brownsville  road  1^  miles  north  of  the  12  Mile 
House,  the  coal  is  opened  at  1020' A.  T.,  dipiiing  here  south- 
east. Every  farmer  hereabouts  has  opened  the  coal,  and 
the  pits  are  too  numerous  to  locate.  Thus  Handel,  Hargers 
and  Glenn,  on  Cattish  run,  are  all  west  of  the  axis,  and  at 
987',  977'  and  950',  respectively,  going  nortli-west. 

On  Lick  creek,  the  anticlinal  passes  near  e/1  King's  grit 
at  1027'  A.  T.,  the  coal  dipping  both  ways  from  here. 


*Tbe  elevations  through  this  portion  of  the  field  are  necessarily  based  upon 
B.  & O.  levels,  upon  which  I have  no  reliance.  They  are  relatively  correct 
but  uncertain  as  to  tide  datum. 
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Up  stream  it  crops  to  beyond  Wallaces,  showing  in  this 
township  at  John  Wallace’s  998'  A.  T. ; L.  McElhaney  909'; 
Janies  Wilson  9o3'  and  tinally  below  Curry  Sta.  at  Wallace 
'pit  931'  A.  T. — upon  which  fixed  elevation  all  these  others 
have  been  adjusted. 

South  east  of  the  axis  the  coal  is  opened  down  Lick 
creek  at  Abers  (Woods)  pit  1017';  ditto  second  pit  1001' and 
Bedell  old  pit  922'  near  the  railroad,  finally  cropping  just 
beneath  public  road,  facing  theB.&O.  R.  R.  at  Bedell’s  new 
pit  now  Pittsh'urgh  and  Chicago  Gas  Coal  Co.  2Iine  No.  2. 
It  is  situated  about  30'  above  the  track  at  Snowden  station, 
17  miles  bj^  rail  south  of  Pittsburgh.  No  reliable  railroad 
data  could  be  obtained  ; but  based  upon  the  Wallace  pit 
(931' A.  T.)  the  coal  here  would  be  895'  A.  T.  and  the  rail- 
road about  865'  A.  T. 

This  mine  when  visited  early  in  1885  was  entirely  idle, 
and  had  not  been  driven  far  into  the  hill.  The  front  coal 
is  quite  narrow,  contained  in  the  point  between  Lick  run 
and  Piney  fork.  It  was  opened  on  the  double  entry  system, 
the  main  tunnel  being  about  175'  long,  and  a little  off  but  ts, 
and  then  quartered  south-west  for  350'  to  a knuckle,  the 
coal  draining  from  this  point  out  to  Piney  fork  and  main 
pit  mouth. 

A swamp  (narrow  and  deep)  extends  from  the  knuckle 
N.  57°  E.  towards  Lick  run,  and  about  500  feet  long.  The 
coal  in  the  swamp  is  about  5'  6"  thick  ; outside  the  swamp 
it  shows  : Main  clay  6"-8";  Breast  coal  3'  6"-3'  8";  Bear- 

ing in  coal  2"-3";Brick  coal  8"-10"  and  lower  bottom  1'. 

Peters  creek  cuts  down  deeply  into  the  Barren  Measures. 

Mifflin  toionship  lies  east  of  Baldwin  and  north  of  Jeffer- 
son, with  a long  river  front  on  its  north  and  east  sides  from 
Streets  run  to  Coal  Valley. 

The  township  is  thickly  settled  and  largely  developed. 
The  most  prominent  and  economically  important  feature  of 
this  township  is  the  great  Pin  Hook  anticlinal,  which  near- 
ly divides  the  area  in  two,  though  as  usual  the  north-Avest 
slope  of  the  axis  is  shorter  than  the  south-east.  The  arch 
of  the  Pin  Hook  axis  is  broad  and  regular  here,  and  it  wmuld 
be  impossible  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  actual  development 
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to  locate  exactly  the  axial  plane.  But  from  the  iiumerons 
coal  openings  in  this  townsliip,  and  the  great  regularity  of 
the  measures  over  wide  areas,  the  main  features  of  structure 
are  plainly  displayed. 

The  Pin  Hook  axis  may  be  drawn  as  a practically  straight 
line,  about  N.  35°  E.,  from  the  crossing  of  the  middle 
branch  of  Lewis  run,  through  Espey’s  forks,  Lebanon 
church  and  school  house,  the  headivaters  of  Thompson’s 
run,  the  head  forks  of  Whiteacre  run  to  the  Monongahela 
river  opposite  Braddocks  and  about  ^ mile  below  Green 
Springs  Sta.  Indeed  in  a general  way,  the  Pin  Hook  axis 
between  the  Washington  Co.  line  and  the  Monongahela 
river  is  sufficiently  located  by  a N.  35°  E.  straight  line 
from  the  12-mile  house  in  Snowden  Tvvp.,  through  the  M. 
E.  church  in  Jefferson  Twp.,  and  the  Presbyterian  Lebanon 
church  in  Mifflin,  and  extended  to  the  river.  There  may 
be  some  little  variation  in  the  axis  line  at  local  points  ; but 
in  a general  way  the  statement  ivill  be  found  correct. 

Its  rate  of  rise  north-eastward  in  Mifflin  Co.  seems  very 
slight,  though  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  crossed  by  this 
axis,  the  rise  is  very  marked. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  Pin  Hook  axis  the  coal  falls 
about  40'-50'  per  mile  to  the  river,  the  synclinal  between 
this  and  the  Roaring  Run  axis  occupying  that  portion  of 
the  township  nortli  of  McKeesport,  around  which  the  river 
makes  sucli  a wide  bend.  There  is  altogether  a vertical 
thickness  of  about  550'  of  rocks  exposed  in  the  township, 
200  of  these  being  the  Upper  Productive  Measures  with  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  at  the  base.  The  highest  summits  are  prob- 
ably at  the  Morton  and  Patterson  places  respectively  1,200 
and  1,295  A.  T. 

Streets  run  on  the  west  divides  Mifflin  and  Baldwin 
Twp.  from  the  Monongahela  river  almost  to  the  Jeiferson 
Co.  line.  It  likewise  approximately  marks  the  position  of 
the  eastern  sub-division  of  the  NiiieTieh  synclinal,  which 
however  is  l)ut  indistinctly  indicated,  owing  to  the  coal 
soon  passing  beneath  water  level  and  the  paucity  of  other 
exposures.  This  sub-division  is  a tight,  narrow  fold.  Tlie 
plane  of  this  Nineveh  trough  is  likewise  inclined  to  the  S. 
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W.  dipping  in  that  direction  about  25'  per  mile  for  four 
miles,  as  indicated  by  elevations  of  tlie  Pittsburgh  coal  at 
Calhoun’s  pit  and  its  disappearance  on  the  Garrison  lands  on 
Streets  run.  This  valley  is  deeply  eroded,  the  coal  at  the 
river  front  being  up  in  the  hills  over  300  above  the  Moiion- 
gahela  river. 

The  horizons  of  the  Redstone  and  Sewickley  coals  are 
frequently  met  with,  but  rarely  are  these  beds  found  and 
as  far  as  I know,  are  never  mined.  The  Crinoidal  limestone 
is  exposed  below  Thompson  Sta.  and  is  thus  described  in 
Rep.  K.,  p.303.  * * “It  varies  in  thickness  from  8"  to  1'. 

It  is  bluish-gray,  coarse  grained,  resembling  sandstone, 
looks  soft,  but  does  not  disintegrate  readily,  and  stands  out 
in  blocks  along  the  bluff.  This  rock  is  exceedingly  fossil- 
iferous  here,  ten  species  of  mollusca,  together  with  im- 
mense numbers  of  crinoidal  plates  and  spines,  having  been 
found  in  one  block.”  South  along  the  river  towards  Mc- 
Keesport, the  “Barrens”  red  and  variegated  shales  show 
12'  to  15'  thick  at  Germantown,  succeeded  going  south 
along  railroad  by  Morgantown  sandstone,  forming  great 
cliffs  and  bluffs  along  the  river  front,  composed  of  a mas- 
sive blue  and  gray  sandstone. 

The  Pittsburgh  bed  is  op>ened  in  nearly  every  ravine  in 
the  township,  so  that  the  structural  features  were  located 
here  with  considerable  accuracy.  Along  Streets  run 
the  coal  is  first  opened  at  the  McKee  pit,  close  to  where 
the  coal  disappears  under  cover.  It  is  proposed  to  work 
the  extensive  lands  of  A.  Garrison  in  Mifflin  and  of  Jno.  S. 
Scully  ill  Baldwin,  from  this  central  point. 

McKees  opening  is  about  (945'  A.  T.)  and  the  coal  shows: 

Roof  division  3'  4"  to  3'  6"  ; clay  parting  6"-8"  ; lower 
division  5'  1". 

The  upper  sandstone  is  exposed  10'  thick  above  the  coal, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  12  to  15  inches  of  black  shale. 
The  roof  coal  is  generally  bony  and  dull.  The  lower  bot- 
tom coal  is  13  inches  thick  and  worthless,  leaving  4'  of 
breast  and  brick  coal. 

The  a^iparent  dip  here  is  S.  E.,  but  the  coal  really  rises 
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in  that  direction  to  the  Pin  Hook  axis  wliose  crest  here  must 
be  fully  100  feet  higher. 

In  the  next  ravine  north  the  Pittsburg  coal  is  again  opened 
at  the  old  Weir  farm  jiit  at  1038',  whose  coal  is  owned  by 
Lysle  & Co.,  and  again  i mile  north  at  the  Patterson  pit  at 
1043'  at  the  head  of  Patterson’s  hollow.  At  both  places  the 
coal  dips  N.  W.  A short  distance  north  from  here,  is  the 
first  of  a series  of  openings  made  by  the  Hays  Est.  The 
first  opening  at  975'  A.  T.,  is  the  lowest  of  all  the  openings 
between  Streets  run  and  Hamilton  hollow,  and  consequently 
drains  the  swamp  that  was  found  in  this  property. 

These  mines  were  not  in  operation  when  visited  in  1885, 
and  consequently  no  detailed  examination  of  the  workings 
was  possible. 

Proceeding  northwards  along  Streets  run  the  coal  is  found 
always  rising  along  a line  parallel  with  the  axis,  as  well  as  to 
the  south-east  towards  the  Pinhook  anticlinal.  Thus  open- 
ings have  l)een  made  in  four  places  and  the  three  most 
northern  gangways  have  been  carried  to  daylight  in  Ham- 
ilton hollow  south-east. 

The  most  northern  is  1890'  long  S.  65°  E.,  and  shows  no 
difference  of  level  at  the  ends.  However  for  1250'  from  the 
west  opening  the  coal  dips  9'  to  the  centre  of  the  swamp 
and  apparently  near  its  head. 

The  second  butt  entry  is  2930'  long,  the  centre  of  the 
swamp  being  at  2150'  from  the  Streets  run  crop  and  12' 
lower  ; and  further  south  in  the  third  parallel  butt  entry, 
2760'  long,  the  swamp  is  7'  lower  than  the  westoxtening  and 
1600'  S.  65°  E.  from  it.  The  curious  feature  of  this  swamp 
is  its  greater  elevation  in  the  central  gangway,  which  how- 
ever can  be  readily  overcome  and  the  entire  swam|D  drained 
out  at  975'  A.  T. 

South  of  Hays  works  and  Hamilton  hollow,  I.  D.  Eish- 
er  has  ojiened  some  new  works.  The  new  jiit  mouth  is 
1030'  A.  T.,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  axixmrentlj^  diiiping  to  the 
S.  W.,  and  is  again  exxiosed  in  the  railroad  cut  just  north  of 
Risher’s  at  1010'.  To  the  south  from  Risher’s  the  coal  is 
rising  going  u^)  ravine  ; finally  going  under  cover  at  Hills 
country  |)it  at  1035'  A.  T. 
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North-west  over  the  divide  tliis  coal  is  again  opened  in  a 
flat  below  A.  Millers  old  house,  at  1032'  and  probably  still 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  axis,  though  not  far  from  it. 
None  of  these  openings  were  snfficienfly  developed  to  show 
much,  but  the  evidence  they  do  afford  is  all  towards  jilac- 
ing  the  axis  to  the  east  of  them.  The  breast  coal  in 
them  will  average  about  3 feet ; parting  3 inches  ; brick 
coal  8 inches,  and  lotver  bottom  14  inches.  The  roof  coal 
was  not  opened.  This  country  will  be  largely  developed  by 
Risher’s  new  railroad,  joining  the  Wheeling  division  of  the 
B.  & O.  R.  R.  at  Hope  Church  station. 

To  the  north,  the  valley  of  Streets  run  gets  deeper  and 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  higher  in  the  hills,  until  it  is  open- 
ed on  its  extreme  north-western  outcrop,  south  of  the  river, 
and  east  of  Hays  station  at  1045'  A.  T.,  at  S.  Calhoun' s 
country  pit,  about  340  feet  above  the  river. 

This  opeuing  is  close  to  the  public  road,  and  has  a com- 
paratively light  cover.  The  coal  is  opened  on  a butt  entry 
S.  66°  E.  The  breast  coal  is  about  3'  4"  thick,  the  bearing 
in  coal  44",  and  the  brick  coal  10"  thick. 

The  coal  dips  locally  along  the  butt  entry,  but  not  for 
any  considerable  distance.  The  coal  is  higher  to  the  south- 
east , being  opened  a little  over  a mile  distant,  by  II.  Cal- 
houn. This  is  likewise  a country  pit,  opened  on  the  west 
side  of  the  public  road,  and  about  mile  south  of  the 
Franklin  church, 

The  elevation  here  approximates  1058'  A.  T.,  and  the  coal 
is  opened  S.  10°  W.  The  coal  along  this  entry  dips  as  it  goes 
in,  which  is  natural,  owing  to  the  general  south-west  slope 
of  all  the  measures. 

Still  another  pit  is  opened  in  G.  Wesley's  orchard,  about 
400  yai’ds  east  of  the  last,  and  on  a branch  of  Whiteacre 
run.  Its  location  is  shown  on  the  map,  and  though  but 
little  south  of  Calhoun’s  pit  the  coal  shows  a fall  of  18'  to 
1040'.  This  difference  is  abnormal,  and  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a local  swamp  between  the  two  pits. 

Between  these  three  last  mentioned  pits  there  is  no  coal 
along  the  river  front,  the  erosion  of  West  and  Whiteacre 
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runs  keeping  the  coal  fully  2 miles  south  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  at  Homestead. 

Even  the  rock  exposures  of  the  Barren  Measures  are 
scarce  and  imperfect.  However  those  seen  along  the  P.  V.  & 
C.  R.  R.  seem  to  rise  to  show  a the  south-east  to  within  600 
yards  of  Green  Springs  Sta.  south  of  which  the  reverse  dip 
is  noticed,  thougli  obscure.  Here  then  is  the  PinJiooJi  axis. 

The  hill  along  the  river  immediately  south  of  Green 
Spring  station  is  high  enough  to  catch  the  Pittsburgh  coal, 
which  is  here  opened  by  T.  Fawcett  & Co.  at  the  Green 
Spring  mines.  The  river  pit  mouth,  at  head  of  incline 
plane,  is  1062'  A.  T.  and  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the 
broad  and  flat  Pinhook  anticlinal.  The  woiks  were  idle 
when  visited,  but  haved)eeu  counted  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive  on  the  river.  In  1885,  only  10,800  tons  weremined- 
The  dip  is  south-east ; and  the  coal  likewise  slopes  and 
drains  to  the  south-west. 

Some  300  acres  of  the  river  front  hills  have  been  worked 
out,  and  the  present  nnmined  territory  is  all  situated  back 
in  the  third  hill  about  If  miles  from  the  river.  The  south 
end  of  the  tirst  hill  tunnel  is  1056'  A.  T.  a fall  of  6 feet 
along  the  axis  ; the  south  end  of  second  tunnel  is  at  1043', 
or  a fall  of  19  feet.  Here  a surface  road  crosses  a branch 
of  Whiteacre  run,  entering  the  third  tunnel  at  1038'  A.  T. 
All  these  elevations  represent  the  south-ioest  fall  of  the 
coal,  and  not  the  clip,  which  is  to  the  south-east. 

An  extensive  wire  rope  plant  is  in  operation  here,  the 
stationary  engine  being  located  at  the  river  pit  mouth. 
The  plane  to  the  river  tipple  is  266  yards  long.  Owing  to 
idleness,  only  a casual  insi)ection  of  the  main  tunnel  could 
be  made.  The  mine  is  reported  to  have  developed  a large 
swamp,  w'hich  (Iv.  ^ p.  161)  is  feet  in  depth  and  200  yds. 
wide,  bearing  S.  20°  W.  The  swamp  is  not  located,  but 
from  the  bearing  given,  it  may  simply  be  a fall  along 
the  face  of  the  coal,  the  water  naturally  collecting  in  any 
gangway  driven  in  a south-west  direction.  The  coal  else- 
where through  this  part  of  the  township  is  comparatively 
free  from  serious  irregularity  of  dips,  which  “swamps” 
really  are,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  best  possilfle  point 
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of  attack  for  this  coal  would  be  from  the  south-east,  along 
Thompson’s  run,  where  the  advantage  of  a north-west  rise 
in  the  coai  of  fully  GO  feet  to  the  mile  could  secure  both 
good  drainage  and  economical  haulage. 

A section  of  the  lower  part  of  tlie  bed  in  the  main  tun- 
nel shows  : 


Main  clay  parting,  . 
Breast  coal,  . . . 
Parting,  . . . . 

Bearing  in  coal , . . 
Parting,  . . . . 

Brick  coal , 

Parting, 

Bottom  coal , . 

Under  clay,  . . 


3 to  3' 


1 / 


10"  1 
6" 


1" 

4 

5" 

i" 

10" 

4 

8" 


6' 


6"± 


The  roof  coal  is  about  5 feet  thick,  but  as  usual  through 
this  region,  utterly  worthless,  occurring  in  seams  between 
slate  and  clay,  rarely  over  6 inches  thick. 

The  main  over-clay  is  reported  regular  throughout  the 
mine  ; the  rolls  and  horsebacks  occurring  in  the  roof  mem- 
bers with  a tendency  to  compress  the  breast  coal  slightly 
from  4 to  6 inches.  The  bottom  coal  is  not  lifted. 

South-west  across  the  hill  from  the  entrance  to  the  third 
Fawcett  tunnel,  the  Bellwood  mine  of  Munhall  Bros,  is 
opened  at  1033^  A.  T. 

From  here  a surface  road  2^  miles  in  length  leads  down 
the  valley  of  AA'hiteacre  run  to  the  P.  V.  & C.  R.  R.  near 
Munhall  Sta.  751'  A.  T. 

Here  likewise  everything  was  idle,  but  I learned  that 
shipments  average  10,000  bushels  of  lump  coal  per  day. 
The  run  of  mine  yields  75  per  cent,  lump  and  25  per  cent, 
of  nut  and  slack  coal.  The  production  in  1885  was  36,800 
tons. 

Single  entry  system  is  pursued  entirely,  the  main  entry 
quartered  S.  36^°  W.  and  the  butt  entries  driven  singly  165 
yards  apart.  The  coal  has  but  little  cover  and  the  mine  is 
readil}^  ventilated  by  shafts  from  the  surface. 

The  workable  coal  is  quite  similar  to  the  Greenspring’s 
section  ; the  over  clay  and  bottom  coal  are  rather  thinner. 
The  coal  dips  to  the  south-east. 

One  mile  south-east,  Cochrans  country  pit  is  opened  on 
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the  nortli  side  of  the  public  road  leading  up  a branch  of 
Thouipsoivs  run.  The  elevation  here  is  992'  which  fairly 
represents  the  dip — 40  feet  per  mile — on  the  south  side  of 
the  Pin  Hook  axis.  The  coal  here  is  now  owned  by  Mun- 
liall  & Co.  The  old  pit  entry  is  opened  nearh^  on  the  face 
27°  E. — and  the  coal  looks  well. 

The  Connellsville  sandstone  is  slightly  quarried  in  the 
creek  bed  below  (south)  at  916'  A.  T. 

Most  of  the  coal  between  Thompson  run  and  the  river 
has  been  worked  out,  and  the  old  works  of  Neel  and  Neel 
& Oliver  on  the  Monongahela  river  below  McKeesport  are 
long  since  abandoned. 

The  coal  lies  comparatively  level  through  here  and  under 
good  cover.  On  the  public  road,  110  feet  above  Thomj)son 
run  at  the  old  saw  mill,  there  is  a country  pit  ojiened  at 
the  road  side.  This  was  one  of  the  old  pit  entries  on  the 
Col.  John  Neel  property  at  968'  and  still  shows  a south-east 
di]i  in  tlie  coal.  At  the  old  village  of  Germantown,  the  rear 
opening  to  Neel’s  river  hill  works  is  at  956'.  Only  pillars 
and  entry  coal  remain  in  the  hill. 

The  most  northern  opening,  formerly  Neel  & Olioef  s on 
the  river  hill  front,  is  at  the  same  elevation  (956'),  showing 
the  flatness  of  the  coal  and  probably  marking  the  synclinal 
between  the  Pin  Hook  and  Roaring  Run  (Murraysville)  axes. 
This  pit  is  just  at  the  point  of  a narrow  ridge  within  a small 
ravine  heading  up  back  of  it.  Below  the  coal,  150  feet, 
’there  is  a fine  exposure  of  the  Morgantown  sandstone  form- 
ing the  river  bluff  for  some  distance  south,  while  also  sink- 
ing in  that  direction. 

At  this  jioiut  it  is  massive  and  gray-blue  in  color,  30'± 
thick,  with  20  feet  of  shaly  sandstone  cover.  The  whole 
mass  is  from  60  to  70  feet  thick.  Beneath  there  is  about  50 
feet  of  shaly  sandstone  to  the  level  of  the  railroad. 

The  next  pit  south,  nearh^  opposite  McKeesport,  marks 
the  position  of  the  old  Neel  Coal  Works,  at  946'  A.  T.  The 
Pittsburgh  bed  here  is  said  to  have  furnished,  on  an  aver- 
age, 4.^2  feet  of  clean  coal.  Four  Beehive  coke  ovens  were  run 
in  connection  with  these  works  ; all  now  abandoned.  Ad- 
joining this  pit  on  the  south  is  another  abandoned  pit  be- 
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longing  to  the  same  firm  at  946'.  This  was  the  largest  and 
the  principal  opening,  and  the  section  visible  at  the  pit 
mouth  shows  Breast  coal  3'  6";  Main  over-clay,  8"  to  9". 
Eoof  coal  and  slate  4'  2".  The  side  hill  shows  shale  and 
sandstone  beneath  the  coal  to  the  public  road,  where  the 
Morgantown  sandstone  outcrops.  At  this  point  this  sand- 
stone has  a shaly  bed  4'  thick  at  6'  from  bottom.  Towards 
McKeesport  it  becomes  massive  again  and  40' thick,  though 
slightly  discolored.  It  is  largely  quarried  for  Hags  and 
curbing  stones. 

The  next  works  to  the  south,  facing  the  village  of  Rey- 
nolds are  the  Stone  Bros.  Coal  Valley  mines  situated  near 
the  north  end  of  Dravosburg  on  P.  Y.  & C.  R.  R.  While 
further  south  than  IN'eel’s  coal  openings,  the  river  jut  mouth 
and  outcrop  coal  is  also  further  west,  and  nearer  the  anti- 
clinal, so  that  the  main  opening  is  higher  at  965'  A.  T. 
They  are  among  the  most  extensive,  best  equipped,  and  most 
regular  mines  in  the  Second  Pool.  The  front  hill  coal  is 
narrow  here,  owing  to  a branch  of  Thompson  run  heading 
up  back  of  the  hill,  along  which  the  outcrop  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  bed  extends  to  within  200  yards  of  Fays  house 
on  the  public  road. 

The  bed  here  yields  about  4^'  of  coal  with  the  usual  bear, 
ing-in  slate.  Of  this,  the  breast  coal  is  about  3'  8"  thick  with 
a small  slate  6"  from  the  bottom  ; brick  coal  1'  and  in 
addition  about  14"  of  lower  bottom  coal.  The  over-clay  is 
6".  The  roof  coal  is  about  6 feet  thick,  but  as  usual,  ren- 
dered entirely  worthless  by  clay  and  slate  bands,  and  is  not 
mined.  The  output  is  about  15,000  bushels  per  day,  screened 
into  lump  and  slack  coal  at  the  check  house,  the  tonnage 
for  1885  being  71,178  tons.  The  coal  is  pure  and  readily 
mined,  clay  veins  being  rarely  found,  though  occasionally  a 
little  trouble  is  experienced  in  the  main  over-clay  from  rolls 
and  squeezes.  These  mines  have  been  operated  for  over  40 
years,  the  present  operations  being  well  back  in  the  hills 
and  perhaps  close  to  the  anticlinal.  The  coal  is  hauled  from 
the  interior  by  mules  and  thence  through  several  tunnels 
by  a locomotive  to  the  check  house. 

The  mine  railroad  is  graded  exactly  on  26  feet  to  the  mile 
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and  carries  that  rise  north-west  with  the  coal  for  at  least  21- 
miles. 

The  mine  is  ventilated  by  furnace  power.  The  furnace 
dimensions  are  : Length,  18  feet ; width,  6t]-  feet  ; height,  5 
feet.  Shaft  and  stack  togetlier  amount  to  80  feet  in  height. 

The  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  beautifully  exposed 
in  the  valley  and  along  the  numerous  branches  of  Thomp- 
sons run,  constantly  rising  on  to  the  Pin  Hook  axis. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  first  hill  at  Stone  Bros,  works, 
the  coni  crops  at  973'.  The  tunnel  is  about  500  yds.  long 
and  the  coal  rises  8 feet.  Crossing  the  public  road  at  grade 
here,  the  track  enters  the  second  hill  on  the  coal  level, 
emerging  at  uortli  side  in  the  main  valley  at  985',  a little 
over  1200  yds.  in  an  air  line  from  the  main  pit  mouth. 

One  branch  here  crosses  the  valley  north-west  and  enters 
the  third  hill,  north-east  of  the  Union  church  at  1004' ; the 
other  branch  turns  almost  due  west,  entering  the  hill  west 
of  ,Rev.  McClure’s  house  at  1005',  rising  from  there  N.  W. 
to  1036',  not  far  fi’om  the  anticlinal.  Another  one  of  the 
gangways  of  these  extensive  works  crosses  just  under  the 
public  road  north  of  Gildays  smith-shop  where  the  coal 
has  but  little  cover  at  1014'. 

This  is  the  most  northern  limit  of  the  crop  in  this  valley, 
extending  thence  south-west  a little  farther  around  the 
main  stream,  where  two  of  Risher’s  Amity  mine  pits  are 
shown  on  the  map  at  1004'  A.  T. 

Between  the  cro]i  on  Thompson  run  and  that  in  Hamil- 
ton hollow  and  the  branches  of  Streets  run,  there  is  not 
more  than  800  yards  of  coal  beneath  road  leading  over  the 
summit  from  Crilday's  shop. 

The  ridge  between  is  relatively  low,  but  marks  at  once 
the  divide  of  the  waters  of  these  two  streams  and  the  jiosi- 
tion  of  the  Pin  Hook  axis.  Outside  the  exposures  of  the 
Pittsburgh  coal,  which  are  numerous  and  well  defined,  the 
remaining  geology  is  imperfect  and  barren  of  exposures, 
especially  in  the  Upper  Productive  measures. 

About  400  3'ards  south  of  Stone's  works  on  the  river  front 
are  the  abandoned  Dravoshury  mines,  opened  some  40  years 
a_o  by  Jas.  O’A'eil.  Something  over  250  acres  have  been 
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mined  out  here,  and  the  property  is  now  incorporated  in 
the  Amity  mines  of  Jno.  C.  Risher,  situated  about  1100 
yards  south-west  from  Stone’s.  The  coal  here  lies  well  back 
from  the  river  front  which  necessitated  the  building  of  ad- 
ditional track  750  yards  long  to  reach  the  crop. 

The  pit  is  opened  in  the  second  hill  at  about  977'  A.  T., 
or  about  260  feet  above  the  river,  in  a narrow  ravine,  after 
passing  through  a short  tunnel  in  the  first  hill.  From  here 
the  main  gangway  enters  on  a butt  C!!)  entry  north-west  1100 
yards  ± long  to  R.  B.  Neil’s  house  on  Thompsons  run,  and 
enters  the  next  hill  at  1004'  A.  T.,  27  feet  higher  at  a dis- 
tance of  1300  yards.  The  country  between  rises  to  1200'  A. 
T.  at  the  Morton  summit,  catching  areas  of  the  Great  Lime- 
stone, but  giving  little  evidence  of  the  presence  of  either 
the  Redstone  or  Sewickley  coal  beds.  They  are  both  gen- 
erally thin  or  absent  from  this  township. 

The  output  averages  fully  15,000  bushels  per  day  when 
active,  employing  about  200  men  in  the  service.  The  cars 
are  hauled  by  mules  to  the  check  house.  Possibly  275  acres 
still  remain  to  be  mined  here.  Total  outiiut  in  1885  was 
54,938  tons. 

No  personal  examination  of  the  mine  could  be  made  owing 
to  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  region  during  the  summer  of 
’85;  but  the  coal  seen  at  the  pit  mouths  measured  about  1 
foot  of  main  clay  ; 3'  2"  of  breast  coal ; 4"  of  bearing- 
in,  and  1 foot  of  brick  coal,  with  the  usual  d hich  partings 
between  the  members.  The  bottom  coal  is  probably  12  to 
14  inches  thick. 

An  irregular  shaped,  curving  swamp,  14'  deep  and  600' 
in  width  is  rej)orted  here. 

Along  the  stream  south  of  Risher’ s Amity  works,  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  bed  keeps  well  up  on  the  hill  sides,  and  its 
outcrop  heads  up  to  within  500  jmrds  of  the  Pin  Hook  axis 
at  the  Lebanon  church  and  school  house.  At  Camden 
Station,  on  the  P.  V.  &.  C.  R.  R.  (748'  A.  T. ),  the  Pittsburgh 
bed  is  again  opened  at  the  Camden  mines  (Geo.  Lysle  & 
Sons)  nearly  200  feet  above  the  railroad  at  943'  A.  T.  The 
mine  incline  is  laid  through  a deep  valley,  commencing 
with  brown  shales  and  showing  gray  sandstone  and  shales 
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(Morgantown  1)  at  780'  A.  T.  below  check  house.  This  point 
is  420  yards  from  the  river  tipple.  From  here  to  the  upper 
check  house  at  the  front  pit  month,  the  incline  is  much 
steeper,  rising  50  yards  in  420  yards.  A Avell  arranged, 
excellent  double  drift  is  opened  in  the  first  hill,  the  coal 
rising  north-west  through  the  first  tunnel  IHOO  yards  to  the 
north  crop  at  1087'  A.  T.  All  the  coal  in  the  front  hill  is 
worked  out,  the  track  crossing  the  rear  valley  and  entering 
the  second  hill  at  P.  Harts,  where  the  present  workings  are 
carried  in.  A large  tract  of  land  is  controlled  on  tlie  north 
side  of  the  anticlinal  by  this  company,  where,  after  arching 
over  the  axis,  the  coal  again  outcrops  with  a north-west  dip 
at  the  old  Weir  farm  pit  at  1038'.  Between  these  tAvo  out- 
crops the  country  rises  rapidly  to  the  Patterson  summit  at 
1295'  A.  T.  where  about  150'  of  the  upper  coal  measures  are 
exposed  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  crowned  by  the  Great 
Limestone,  with  gray  shaly  sandstone  25'  thick  below  it, 
capping  the  Sewickley  coal,  here  thin  and  impure. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  bed  in  the  Camden  Mine 
will  show  ; 

Main  over  clay  0"  to  8"  ; Breast  coal  3'  2" ; Parting  ; 
Bearing-in  coal  5"  ; Parting  ; Brick  coal  11"  ; Parting^"  ; 
Bottom  coal  12"  to  14".  The  Roof  Division  is  about  4'  thick. 
The  lower  bottom  is  not  ivorked  and  eimn  the  brick  coal  is 
rather  pyritiferous,  although  the  coal  has  an  excellent 
reputation  for  gas  purposes.  The  output  in  1885  reached 
50,308  tons. 

The  Alequqjpa  mine  (Bailey,  Wilson  & Co  ) is  opened 
on  the  river  front  a short  distance  south  of  Camden  station  at 
920'  ('^)A.  T.  Between  this  and  the  Camden  untie  a ravine 
intervenes  cutting  out  the  coal  which,  however,  circles 
around  this  stream,  and  approaches  the  ravine  much  closer 
at  the  Alequipxia  mines. 

The  tnnnel  in  the  first  hill,  about  900  yards  long,  emerges 
in  a branch  ravine  from  Pine  run,  17  feet  higher  at  938'  A. 
T.  and  the  coal  at  this  place  shows  a marked  south-east 
dip.  The  line  of  this  tunnel  is  nearly  east  and  west.  A 
surface  track  150  jmrds  long  crosses  tlie  public  road  here  at 
grade  and  enters  the  second  hill  at  940'  to  the  present  work- 
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ings  ill  the  foiirtli  liill.  The  ivorkings  are  very  extensive 
and  the  gangways  are  planned  to  develop  across  the  axis  to 
the  old  Hath  pit  at  the  head  of  Lewis  run  at  1047'  A.  T. 
The  coal  at  present,  owing  to  the  reverse  dip,  innst  be  hauled 
np  grade  to  a point  in  the  third  hill  ; from  there  the  dip  is 
strongly  south-east  and  the  cars  are  run  ont  in  long  trains 
by  graviti"  to  the  check  house  a distance  of  1300  ± yards. 
The  output  is  over  15,000  bushels  of  lump  coal  per  day, 
the  total  in  1885  being  58,334  tons.  Much  natural  ventila- 
tion is  gained  here  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  inside 
workings  to  the  crop  along  Pine  run  and  the  number  of 
gangways  to  it. 

A section  here  shows  : 


Roof  coal  with  clay  and  slate  partings  (worthless), 

Main  over  clay, 

Breast  coal, 

Parting, 

Bearing  in  coal, 

Parting 

Brick  coal, 

Parting, 

Bottom  coal, 


5' 

. 0'  6" 

. 3'  6”  ) 
0'  p' 

0'  4" 

i"  } 

. O'  10" 

II* 

. 1'  4" 


6-  31' 


The  last  oiiening  on  the  river  in  this  township,  just  south 
of  Rock  run,  is  the  Hoch  Hun  mine  (W.  J.  Snodgrass)  at 
918'  ± A.  T. 

The  tunnel  through  the  first  hill  is  about  550  yards  long, 
crossing  the  north  fork  of  Pine  run  by  a high  (abandoned) 
trestle,  and  entering  the  second  hill  at  938  A.  T.  The  drain- 
age and  dip  are  strongly  south-east. 

The  mine  was  idle  when  visited  and  no  ])ersonal  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained. 

Horse  hacks  and  clay  veins  are  reported  as  numerous, 
reducing  the  size  of  the  lower  members. 

This  is  probably  the  beginning  of  the  troulde  that  becomes 
prominent  further  south  in  Jeffei’son  township.  The  coal 
in  the  Rock  Run  mines,  when  not  influenced  by  the  crush- 
ing of  the  over-clay,  shows  the  usual  thickness  34  feet  of 
breast,  4"  bearing-in,  10"  brick  and  1'  3"  lower  bottom. 

The  output  here  in  1885  was  28,808  tons. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  on  Pine  run  rises  well  on  to  the  axis, 
13 
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the  two  last  forks  of  the  stream  both  heading  in  the  high 
country  marked  by  the  anticlinal.  The  most  northern  pit 
at  1030  ± A.  T.  is  just  wdiere  the  road  crosses  to  go  to  Es- 
peys.  The  opening  sliows  the  lower  division  of  the  bed  as 
Breast  coal  3' ; Bearing  in  4";  Brick  coal  9'' ; Low’er  bottom 
14  inches.  Fi'om  here  the  dip  is  south-e.ast  for  2 miles  to  the 
river,  falling  about  100'  or  50'  iier  mile.  A little  belo'w  tliis 
opening  is  McGowan's  1000'  ±;  Roof  coal  2' 

Main  claj^  V ; Breast  coal  3' ; Bearing  in  4"  ; Brick  coal  and 
Lower  bottom  (the  latter  poor)  about  1'  10". 

Below  , the  Snodgrass  openings  on  Pine  run,  the  lower 
limestone  is  well  exposed  about  4'  thick.  The  Barren 
Measures  beneath  outcrop  farther  downi  along  stream  to 
Coal  Valley  Sta.,  especially  a heavy  sandstone,  quarried  a 
little  above  the  road  bridge.  A small  4 inch  coal  seam, 
divided  in  the  centre  by  1"  of  cla}^  occurs  in  red  and  brown 
shales  100  vmrds  above  the  creek  bridge.  Red  clay  comes 
in  about  V beneath  it.  The  coal  is  not  persistent  and  is  seen 
in  the  road  cuttings.  Much  of  tlie  mine  drainage  from  the 
Alequippa,  Camden  and  Rock  Run  mines  is  turned  into 
Pine  run  and  thence  to  the  Monongahela  river. 

Owing  to  the  almost  universal  idleness  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1885  it  was  well  nigh  impossible,  to  get  any  informa- 
tion upon  special  features  at  these  different  works,  and 
demands  elsewdiere  prevented  a further  examination  of  this 
field  in  1880. 

Jefferson  townsUlio  joins  Mifflin  on  the  south  and  Snow- 
den on  the  east,  and  occupies  all  that  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  county  fronting  along  the  Monongahela  river  from 
Coal  Valley,  near  the  Mifflin  line,  south  to  Washington  Co. 

The  P.  V.  & C.  R.  R.  follows  along  the  river  and  the 
eastern  border  line  while  the  Wheeling  Division  of  the  B.  & 
O.  iiJi-sses  down  Lick  creek  for  the  further  development  of 
the  rear  portion  of  the  township. 

The  Finhook  anticlinal  passes  through  its  north-west 
corner  from  Lewis  to  Lick  run  as  already  described  ; the 
Roaring  Run  anticlinal  extends  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  township  south  of  Blair’s  station  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  river,  while  the  western  subdivision  of  the  Waynes- 
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hurg  synclinal  describes  a sinuous  course,  from  the  river 
at  Rock  Run  station  to  Peters  creek  near  the  mouth  of 
Lewis  run,  and  thence  soutli-west  nearl}^  parallel  but  east 
of  that  creek  to  the  Washington  Co.  line  at  about  If  miles 
from  the  river. 

The  coal  developments  are  almost  as  extensive  as  those 
of  Mifflin  Co.  although  a large  area  between  Lewis  and 
Lick  creeks  and  north-west  of  Peters  creek,  is  still  un- 
touched save  by  small  country  pits. 

Peters  creek  and  its  numerous  tributaries  have  cut  down 
deep  trenches  in  the  Barren  Measures,  while  at  the  same 
time  cutting  out  a large  area  of  coal. 

The  rock  section  extends  from  80'  above  to  850'  below  the 
Pittsburgh  coal,  the  lowest  rocks  being  exposed  along  the 
river  bluff. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  Roaring  Run  axis  from  the  Wash- 
ington line  to  the  river,  assisted  by  the  erosion  of  Peters 
creek,  has  obliterated  all  signs  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  and 
overlying  measures  along  the  river  front  from  a little 
north  of  'West  Elizabeth  to  bevond  Wilson’s  Sta.  on  the  P. 
V.  & C.  R.  R. 

The  most  northern  operation  in  this  township  is  the  Pine 
Run  mine  (John  O'Neill),  located  about  If  miles  from  the 
river  at  880'  A.  T.  (Abers  coal)  beyond  which  the  com- 
pany’s road  extends  some  little  further  to  the  head  of  the 
coal  crop,  where  the  Finney  mine  of  the  same  comjiany  is 
opened  at  912'  A.  T.  A large  part  of  the  latter  coal  area 
lies  in  Mifflin  township,  and  rises  regularly  and  without 
serious  interruption  north-west  to  the  Pinhook  axis. 

But  in  the  Abers  coal  further  down  the  creek  considerable 
trouble  has  been  experienced  from  a canoe-shaped  swamp, 
without  outlet,  several  hundred  yards  in  length,  200  yards 
wide  in  places  and  50  feet  deep. 

Unfortunately  no  personal  examination  of  this  mine  could 
be  made  though  it  was  twice  visited  in  ’85  during  the 
great  strike  which  demoralized  this  whole  region.  'Phe 
swamp  extends  apparently  in  a westwardly  direction  to- 
wards Mrs.  McKees  house.  The  Pittsburgh  coal  is  abnor- 
mally thick  in  this  swamp  and  dips  rapidly  along  a face 
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entry  S.  25°  W.  On  the  north  side  of  Pine  run  the  coal  is 
opened,  with  its  normal  section,  and  fully  20'  higher  or  at 
900'  A.  T. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  mining 
this  swamp  coal,  and  the  story  is  repeated  in  many  places 
between  here  and  Peters  creek — or  in  other  works  immedi- 
ately on  either  side  of  the  synclinal  basin. 

The  output  at  this  mine  in  1885  reached  34,390  tons. 

The  Blaclihurn  mine  (Foster,  Clark  & Wood)  is  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  basin,  although  the  workings  extend 
across  the  trough  to  daylight  in  a branch  of  Lewis  run. 
The  interruptions  to  systematic  mining  occur  here  on  every 
side.  The  front  pit  mouth  is  located  about  half  a mile  from 
the  river  at  Coal  Valley  station  and  at  895'  A.  T.  A tunnel 
passes  through  the  first  hill  to  a ravine,  which  is  crossed, 
and  the  second  hill  entered.  The  coal  here  is  904'  A.  T. 
and  falls  rapidly  south-west  in  the  second  hill  to  a point 
under  the  township  road  at  879'.  Two  swamp  entries  drain 
the  coal  from  here,  west  and  south-west  into  Lewis  run. 
The  swamp  is  very  irregular  in  shape  and  size.  Output  in 
1885  was  41,500  tons. 

The  hill  immediately  over  this  coal  rises  to  1150'  A.  T. 
and  shows  an  imperfect  section  of  the  Upper  Productive 
Measures,  crowned  with  tlie  Great  Limestone  (earthy)  and 
commanding  a superb  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
On  the  township  roads  leading  to  this  summit  all  exposui’es 
are  meagre,  and  no  sign  of  either  the  Redstone  or  Sewickley 
coal  beds  was  seen. 

Up  Lewis  run  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  above  water  level  to 
beyond  the  township  line  and  into  Mifflin,  opened  at 
numerous  abandoned  country  jiits. 

On  Beams  run  the  crop  is  also  carried  well  north-west- 
ward, owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Pin-Hook  axis,  the  coal 
rising  constantly  from  Peters  creek  to  beyond  the  Gillhall 
smith  shop  about  950'  A.  T.  On  both  creeks  the  roof  di- 
vision shows  about  2'  6";  main  clay  parting  6"-10"  and 
lower  division  5'  6". 

Tlie  same  is  true  of  Lick  creek,  where  two  openings  occur 
at  the  head  of  first  small  ravine,  and  back  of  machine  shops, 
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respectively  Curry  9SG'  A.  T.  and  Hi ndinati  991'  A.  d\  In 
both  the  coal  looks  very  well,  rising  north-east,  and  north- 
west up  stream  to  Doughty' s 1001',  quite  an  extensive  coun- 
try pit  opened  opposite  Cochran’s  mill. 

The  coal  still  rises  north-west  until  the  axis  is  crossed, 
after  which  it  is  again  opened  on  Mineral  run  branch  at 
about  985'  A.  T.,  leaving  the  township  just  below  Wallace’s 
bank.  INIucli  cheap  and  good  coal  will  be  won  from  this 
part  of  the  township.  The  openings  along  the  river  are 
numerous,  the  largest  and  most  important  being  those  of 
Jos.  Walton  & Co. 

Wahton  s lower  mine  wovXCings  are  immediately  back  of 
West  Elizabeth,  entering  the  outcrop  at  976'  A.  T.  and  pass- 
ing through  two  hills  to  the  dilly  pit  mouth  in  the  third 
hill  at  946'  A.  T.  The  coal  rises  slightly  at  first  until  the  ex- 
piring Roaring  Run  axis  is  passed,  when  it  dips  steadily  into 
the  synclinal  passing  through  the  rear  workings  close  to 
the  crop  along  Peters  creek. 

Here  again  a serious  swamp  exists,  which  to  my  mind, 
closely  marks  the  trend  of  the  basin. 

The  rear  crop  is  opened  in  several  places  for  ventilating 
these  workings  ; at  Bedells  north  and  south  pits  at  894' and 
889'  A.  T.  and  Hoffman’s  pit  889'. 

Lobbs  run,  which  enters  the  river  below  Lock  No.  3 forks 
at  about  miles  from  the  river,  the  north  branch  extend- 
ing up  to  Calamity  and  exposing  the  Pittsburgh  coal  up  to 
Converson’s  store  at  901'  A.  T. 

A little  below  this  Walton' s ujyper  pit  enters  the  west 
hill  at  884' A.  T.  and  in  a ravine  south-west  of  this  Wal- 
toui s Neio  mines  were  just  being  opened  (July  ’85)  at  871' 
A.  T.  The  main  entry  was  turned  S.  52°  W.  a little  off 
butts,  and  at  the  face  of  Room  No.  1 in  No.  3 Butt  entry  the 
mining  coal  showed  : breast,  3';  bearing-in  coal,  4";  brick 
coal,  1';  the  lower  bottom  not  being  raised.  Occasionally 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  mine  there  is  a small  band  of  sulphur 
visible  about  8"  above  the  bearing-in  ; but  while  it  is  pier- 
sistent  for  some  little  distance  in  places,  its  occurrence 
is  rare.  It  was  proposed  to  drive  the  main  gangway 
through  to  Peters  creek  for  drainage  ; but  late  advices  in- 
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dicate  the  presence  of  the  same  swamp  and  synclinal  met 
with  in  the  lower  works,  which  will  make  drainage  trouble- 
some. The  elevations  of  the  crop  along  Peters  creek  vary 
little  from  that  of  the  main  pit  and  the  coal  there  evidently 
dips  south-east.  From  Lobbs  creek  it  dips  north-west. 

Openings  along  Peters  creek  are  the  Shepler  'pit  874'; 
Finley  pit  \ FierceQQ'd'\  Castor  QQQ'.  The  coal  is  about 
7o'-100'  above  the  creek,  and  is  still  higher  on  the  west  side 
of  the  creek.  The  country  to  the  south  rises  to  about  250' 
above  the  coal,  though  neither  the  Pedstone  or  Sewickley 
beds  were  noticed. 

From  80' to  85'  above  the  coal,  Samuel  Heath  has  opened 
a quarry  in  excellent  flagstone  18'-20'  thick  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh upper  sandstone,  east  of  H.  Shepler’s  residence.  It 
is  micaceous,  gray  in  color  and  very  iirni. 

North-west  half  a mile,  just  in  the  public  road  at  Shep- 
ler's  house,  limestone  (Fishpot?)  shows  at  105'  by  barometer 
above  the  coal ; but  the  Sewickley  coal  could  not  be  found. 

Further  east,  above  the  llolfman  opening,  the  blossom 
of  the  Redstone  coal  shows  at  70'  above  the  Pittsburgh 
coal,  and  a portion  of  the  Great  Limestone  110'  higher. 
All  the  measures  are  diiipiug  slightlj^  south-east  here. 

In  the  river  hill,  along  the  south-east  side  of  the  town- 
ship, the  Great  Limestone  shows  and  is  quarried  from  the 
hill  tops  for  burning  in  the  neighborhood  of  J.  Rays  house, 
north  of  West  Elizabeth. 

Jones  mine  is  situated  on  the  hill  back  of  Jones  station 
and  immediately  above  the  school  house. 

This  mine  was  also  idle  and  no  information  could  be  ob- 
tained concerning  it.  The  roof  coal  is  about  5'-\-  thick  ; 
main  clay  1';  breast  coal  from  3'  to  3'  6";  bearing  in  3"; 
brick  coal  1'  and  lower  bottom  1'.  Work  was  confined 
largely  to  the  front  hill  extending  back  to  the  north  branch  of 
Lobbs  rtin.  The  pit  mouth  is  nearh^  a thousand  yards  from 
the  river  tipple.  The  output  here  reached  31,312  tons  in  1885. 

The  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  extends  up  the  south 
branch  of  Lobbs  creek  nearly  to  the  Washington  line  at 
Dr.  Pierces,  and  rises  south-east  from  liere  to  the  river  front 
in  Washington  Co.  to  the  Hilldale  mine  869'  A.  T. 


CnAPTEll  VI. 


Washington  County. 

Washington  County  comprises  an  area  of  about  890 
square  miles,  lying  between  Allegheny  and  Greene  coun- 
ties, with  the  State  of  West  Virginia  on  the  west  and  the 
Monongahela  river  forming  its  eastern  boundaiw,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  Fayette  Co. 

Topographically  its  several  townships  contain  quite  as 
high  land  as  those  relatively  situated  in  Greene  Co.,  but 
geologically  the  t.wo  counties,  lying  so  close  together,  show 
many  striking  differences. 

The  coloring  shown  on  the  map  tells  the  story  gra[)hi- 
cally.  The  structural  laws  governing  all  south-west  Penn- 
sylvania and  causing  such  vital  commercial  distinction  as 
between  Allegheny  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  south  of 
the  Ohio,  are  still  in  force  here.  Once  this  law  of  a general 
south-west  sinking  of  the  measures  from  New  York  into 
West  Virginia  is  thoroughlj"  understood  and  api>lied  the 
interpretation  of  the  geology  of  this  district  Avill  become  a 
simple  problem  to  its  people.  Without  such  a potent  cause 
no  such  geological  effects  would  exist  to-day. 

Had  the  different  rock  systems  of  eastern  Penns^dvania 
remained  perfectly  level  from  the  time  of  their  deposition  ; 
or  had  they  been  only  thrown  into  simple  waves  north-west 
and  south-east,  parallel  with  the  present  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  axes,  no  such  contrast  would  now  be  shown  in 
the  coloring  of  the  different  counties.  The  Pittsburgh  bed 
would  be  found  far  north  of  its  present  defined  limits,  cov- 
ered b}^  as  thick  a mantle  of  Upper  Productive  and  Upper 
Barren  measures  as  conceal  it  to-day  in  Greene  Co.,  and 
probably  as  inaccessible  as  it  is  there. 

But  this  constant  rise  of  the  measures  going  north-east 
has  changed  all  this  in  a most  remarkable  manner.  While 
it  has  robbed  North  Allegheny,  Beaver,  and  Butler  coun- 
ties of  the  great  Pittsburgh  bed,  by  exposing  it  and  the  ac- 
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coaipaii\ong  measures  to  a never  ceasing  atmospheric  ero- 
sion, it  has  generously  spread  the  ontcroj)  of  this  superb  bed 
through  miles'of  accessible  territory,  along  the  great  rivers 
of  the  district  and  within  easy  reach  of  railroads  along 
branch  streams. 

And  great  as  has  been  the  draught  upon  this  great  store- 
house of  fuel  wealth  in  the  past,  to  supplj"  the  wants  of  the 
region,  in  l)oth  its  domestic  and  industrial  aspects,  the  sup- 
ply is  still  practically  inexhaustible  and  far  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  human  mind  to  appreciate. 

Washington  county,  sejiarating  Allegheny  from  Greene, 
Itartakes  of  the  prevailing  geology  of  each.  Throughout 
its  northern  portion  and  along  its  river  townships,  the  Up- 
per Productive  measures  have  a wide  outspread,  and  occupy 
more  than  one-third  of  the  county.  In  the  central  and  the 
southern  portions  of  the  county,  the  map  will  show  the 
large  and  compact  area  of  the  U^iper  Barren  series  extend- 
ing south  into  Greene  Co. 

The  Fittsburgli  coal^  at  the  base  of  the  Productive 
Measures,  is  naturally  under  still  deeper  cover  throngh  most 
of  this  county  than  it  has  already  been  shown  to  carry  in 
soiithern  Allegheny.  But  good  exposures  of  it  are  found 
here  along  the  ]iver  as  far  south  as  Brownsville,  and  from 
below  Fredericktown  to  Ten  Mile  creek.  Limited  areas  of 
this  bed  are  exposed  along  Peters  creek  for  over  2 miles 
from  the  Allegheny  line,  and  along  Chartiers  creek,  where 
it  is  brought  up  quite  extensively  by  the  Washington  axis. 
On  Cross  creek,  along  the  West  Virginia  line,  and  in  the 
area  north  of  the  Pan-handle  li.  P.  the  bed  is  largely  ex- 
posed ; but  at  present,  rather  inaccessible. 

The  Pin-hook,  Washington,  Claysville,  and  Bnlger  anti- 
clinals  cross  the  county  from  south-east  to  north-west  as 
named  ; while  the  Waynesbnrg,  Nineveh,  and  Mansfield 
synclinals  are  the  three  principal  troughs  accompanying 
them,  as  fully  set  forth  in  Chap.  III. 

The  drainage  of  the  county  is  diversified. 

Ten  Mile,  Pike,  and  Pigeon  creeks,  with  their  numerous 
branches,  are  the  principal  streams  entering  the  Mononga- 
hela  river  between  Greene  Co.  and  Monongahela  City,  while 
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Mingo  and  Peters  creeks  contribute  additional  drainage  to 
the  river,  north  of  kfonongahela  City. 

These  live  streams  drain  the  best  part  of  13  townsliijis. 
The  Hunter  fork  of  Wheeling  creek,  forming  a portion  of 
the  boundary  line  between  Greene  and  AVashington,  drains 
a considerable  portion  of  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
county  through  its  two  branches,  Pobison  and  Gordy's 
forks. 

Buffalo  creek,  further  north,  drains  a large  portion  of 
west-central  AA'ashington  into  the  Ohio  river,  the  four 
townships  of  Independence,  Hopewell,  Buffalo,  and  Done- 
gal being  tributary  to  it. 

Cross  creek  and  Harman's  creek  (the  latter  occupied  by 
the  Pan  Handle  R.  R.,)  while  not  so  large  as  those  just  men- 
tioned, drain  a considerable  territory  in  north-west  AA'ash- 
ington  Co. 

But  the  chief  stream  entering  the  Ohio  fi-om  this  county 
is  Chartiers  creek.  Of  far  more  importance  to  Allegheny 
Co.,  it  is  nevertheless  a very  considerable  water  course  in 
AA’’ashington.  Rising  south  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
county,  it  Hows  north,  north-east  AA^ashington  and 

Cannonsburg,  and  forms  the  gateway  for  the  approach  of 
the  Chartiers  AMlley  R.  R.  from  Alansfield  to  AA'ashington. 
Its  principal  tributary  is  the  North  fork,  which  enters  it 
midway  between  Cannonsburg  and  the  Allegheny  Co.  line, 
after  draining  North  and  South  Strabane  townshi])S. 

Other  important  tributaries  enter  it  from  the  west,  until 
entering  Allegheny,  it  becomes  a strong  and  very  impor- 
tant stream  meandering  in  the  Alansfield  synclinal  to  the 
Ohio  river. 

Except  near  their  sources  none  of  these  streams  in  AA'ash- 
ington  Co.  have  a very  rapid  fall,  and  owing  probably  to 
the  large  cultivation  of  the  territory  and  small  percentage  of 
woodland,  none  of  them  have  a great  volume  of  water.  ' 

Topograi)liy. — In  AA^ashington  Co.  the  conntiAMs  undu- 
lating, except  in  the  south-west  portion,  where  the  presence 
of  the  hard  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Barrens  and  the  absence 
of  limestones  has  made  the  topography  somewhat  rugged. 
The  county  generally  is  under  a high  state  of  agricultural 
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developnieiil,  and  its  broad  valleys  and  fertile  hills  are  very 
beantifnl  and  nnsnrpassed  as  grazing  ground  for  sheep. 

As  a producer  of  wool  cliiipings,  Washington  Co.  is  at 
the  head  of  the  list  in  the  United  States,  furnishing  in  the 
census  year  1880,  a total  of  2,417,000  lbs.  The  even  and 
thorough  erosion  of  the  many  limestones  of  theUpi)er  Pro- 
ductive Measures  has  created  throughout  north  and  east 
AVashington  Co.,  a series  of  lovely  farms  which  are  not  sub- 
^ject  to  much  Avashing  out  of  their  soil. 

Tramportatiori. — The  county  is  fairly  Avell  provided  with 
transportation  facilities.  The  natural  advantages  of  the 
river  for  moving  freight  cheaply  and  in  large  bulk,  are  sup- 
plemented by  the  P.  A^.  & C.  P.  li.  (Monongahela  Divi- 
sion of  theP.R.  R.  ) extending  from  AVest  Brownsville  down 
the  river  front. 

The  AA^heeling  Division  of  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.  enters  the 
county  along  Peters  creek,  and  passing  through  the  county 
seat,  extends  through  the  south-west  portion  into  AA^.  A^ir- 
giiua. 

The  Cliartiers  A^alley  branch  of  the  P.  C.  & St.  L.  R.  R. 
extends  north  from  AA^ashingtou  via  Cliartiers  creek  to 
AA^ashinglon,  while  the  AA^ashington  and  AA^aynesbnrg R.  R. 
establislies  comnmnication  with  the  county  seat  of  Greene. 

Lastly,  the  Panhandle  R.  R.  skirts  the  north  i>ortion  of 
the  county,  of  little  immediate  benelit  to  the  district  gen- 
erally, but  of  great  use  to  the  people  in  the  north,  and  to 
the  development  of  the  coal  interests  along  Robinson  and 
Harman  creeks. 

Stratlf/raphicalGeolofiy. — The  stratilied  rocks  through- 
out AVashington  Co.  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  three 
upper  series  of  the  coal  measures  ; 1st,  the  Upper  Barren 
Aleasures ; 2nd,  the  Upper  Productive  Aleasures  ; 3d,  the 
Barren  Measures. 

Uppyer  Barren  Measures. 

As  is  shown  by  the  map  coloring,  the  Upper  Barren 
measures  (the  darkest  tint)  spreads  over  fully  one  half  of 
the  area.  It  comprises  all  the  rocks  in  the  district  above 
the  Wayueshurg  sandstone  ; substantially  without  im- 
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portant  coal  beds,  but,  owing  to  the  outcropping  of  the 
lower  portions  of  the  series  here,  at  its  most  northern  ex- 
tension, presenting  more  limestone  beds  ; creating  less 
rugged  topograpliy  therefore  and  a more  readily  cultivated 
country. 

The  double  grouping  of  this  series  into  an  upi>er  and 
lower  group,  or  respectively  the  Gree)ie  Coiudij  group  and 
the  W asliin gtoii  Cuiuitg  group  has  been  fully  treated  of 
elsewhere,  and  need  not  be  rehearsed  at  length  here. 

The  parting  line  between  the  groups  has  been  fixed  at  the 
Upper  Washington  limestone.  No.  V^I  of  the  whole  series 
— being  a readily  recognized  horizon  by  reason  of  its  strong- 
ly marked  characteristics.  It  is  about  30'  thick. 

Tgpical  sections  of  each  group  have  been  given  in  chap- 
ter iy. 

Tlie  series  is  much  thicker  in  Greene  than  in  Washing- 
ton and  shows  a still  further  diminution  going  towards 
Allegheny  Co. 

Although  the  term  Upper  Barren  measures  correctly 
describes  the  group  as  a whole,  from  the  paucity  o^  coal 
they  contain,  the  two  'Washington  coals,  occurring  only 
about  10-20  feet  apart,  are  in  places  quite  important.  In 
this  county  the  upper  (called  the  Washington  bed)  is  10 
thick,  separated  by  12'  of  laminated  sandstone  from  the 
lower  {Little  Washington  bed)  only  1'  thick. 

As  the  Upper  Washington,  limestone  No.  YI  has  been 
chosen  by  past  observers  in  this  part  of  the  held,  to  mark 
the  dividing  line  between  the  two  groups  of  the  Ui)per  Bar- 
ren series,  the  following  clear  and  faithful  description  of  its 
characterictics  is  reproduced  from  Rep.  K.  p.  45. 

“In  all  portions  it  weathers  to  an  almost  snowy  lohiteness 
with  the  sliglitest  tinge  of  blue.  The  upper  ])art  is  quite 
slaty  and  is  blue  on  the  freshly  exposed  surface.  The  mid- 
dle layers  are  dark,  almost  black,  and  frequently  mottled 
with  drab.  They  are  exceedingly  brittle,  ring  sharply 
when  struck,  and  yield  a limestone  of  superior  quality. 

‘ ‘ The  brittleness  of  this  portioii  and  its  ability  to  withstand 
the  weather,  lit  it  admirably  for  use  on  roads,  and  it  is  ex- 
tensively employed  in  macadamizing  the  National  road.  The 
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lower  part  is  ordinarily  of  a light  flesh  color,  and  in  point 
of  jnirity  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  middle  portions.  It  is 
less  brittle  and  yields  more  readih^  to  the  weather.  The 
top  and  bottom  divisions  are  persistent,  but  the  middle 
or  dark  %>ortion  disappears  soon  after  entering  Greene 
county. 

‘•The  greatest  thickness  of  this  rock  is  seen  in  Washington 
comity  on  Cemetery  hill,  near  the  borough  of  Washington, 
where  it  is  a mass  of  shale  and  limestone,  30  feet  3 inches 
thick,  snb-divided  as  follows  : 


Limestone  laminated  argillaceous,  . . . . 

Dark  shale,  

Calcareous  shale, 

Shale  with  vegetable  markings, 

Limestone, 

Bituminous  shale, 

Limestone, 

Calcareous  shale, 

Limestone, 

Shale, 

Limestone, 

Shale, 

Limestone, 


2 feet. 

5 “ 

6 “ 

2 “ 

10  inches. 
10  “ 

2 “ 

1 “ 3 “ 

1 “ 6 “ 

10  “ 

3 “ 

2 “ 

3 “ 


“At  the  tunnel  on  the  Hemplield  extension,  about  one 
mile  east  from  Washington,  this  bed  shows  nearly  20  feet 
of  solid  limestone. 

In  Wasliington  connt^ht  is  well  exjiosed  in  Smith,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Cross  Creek,  Donegal,  Buffalo,  Canton,  Cecil, 
Franklin  (North  and  South)  Strabane,  Somerset,  Aniwell, 
Bethlehem,  Morris,  and  East  and  West  Finley  townships, 
and  is  occasionally  seen  in  Nottingham  and  Peters.  Its 
thickness  varies  from  six  to  thirty  feet,  being  greatest  in 
the  central  portions  of  the  county,  and  the  interval  between 
it  and  the  Washington  coal  beloiv  varies  from  100  feet  on 
the  State  road  in  southern  Smith,  to  180  feet  on  Ten-Mile 
creek  in  Amwell  township.” 

“At  from  20  to  75  feet  below  this  limestone  there  is  an  im- 
portant coal  bed  usually  found  wherever  its  horizon  is 
reached,  called  the  Jolleytowii  bed  wedged  in  between  a 
shal}^  sandstone  on  top  and  a more  massive  one  below. 

Limestone  (Middle  Washington)  No.  10  is  a massive 
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feiTuginons,  buff-colored  stone,  found  wlierever  the  No. 
VI  limestone  is  reached,  40' ± beneath  the  Jolleytown  coal. 

Beneatli  this  comes  60' ± of  sandstone  and  shale  to  the 
Limestone  No.  Ill,  usually  thin  in  Washington  and  apt  to 

be  associated  with  the  top  layers  of 

Limestone  (Lower  Washington)  No.  //,  Irom  Avhich  it  is 
usually  separated  by  about  20'  of  sandstone  and  shale.  Ihe 
latter  stratum  is  quite  important,  as  it  everywhere  accom- 
panies the  Washington  coal  hed^  occurring  immediately 
beneath  it. 

This  Washington  coal  becomes  of  more  economical  im- 
portance in  this  county  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  however 
very  variable.  Its  most  northern  exposure  is  atLIdersville 
in  Jefferson  township,  overlooking  the  Pan-Handle  rail- 
road. Its  thickness  varies  from  6"  to  11'. 

This  bed  is  mined  in  Aniwell,  Morris,  Donegal,  Buffalo, 
Canton,  Franklin  and  South  Strabane,  and  is  of  workable 
thickness  at  several  localities  in  Jefferson,  Hopewell,  Inde- 
pendence and  Mt.  Pleasant  townships.  In  this  region  it  is 
apparently  as  important  as  the  Wayneshurg  is  in  Greene 
county,  and  there  are  many  points  of  similarity  in  the 
structure  of  the  two  beds.  Each  is  badly  broken  up  by 
thick  clay  partings,  which  render  mining  inconvenient  and 
somewhat  expensive. 

The  excessive  variation  of  the  bed  renders  its  measure- 
ment at  each  exposure  almost  necessary.  But  its  ordinary 
structure  is  quite  simple  and  varies  slightly  from  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Coal,  1' 

Clay, 3'  7' 

Coal, 11"!  10'  8"; 

Clay,  4'  6" 

Coal, 8" 


three  benches  of  coal  separated  by  two  clay  slates. 

The  Washington  sandstone,  12'  thick,  separates  this  coal 
from  the  Little  Washington  coed  heel,  thin  and  frequently 
grading  into  a black  or  gray  shale.. 

“ This  coal  was  seen  in  West  Bethlehem,  Somerset,  North 
and  South  Strabane,  Franklin,  Amwell,  Buffalo,  Donegal, 
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and  the  northern  portion  of  West  Finley,  and  is  from  six 
to  fourteen  inches  thick.  It  is  not  even  approximately 
parallel  to  the  Washington  Coal^  but  invariabh'^  describes 
short  waves,  two  to  three  feet  deep  andsix  to  tliirty  feet 
long.  In  these  irregularities  the  upper  bed  does  not  par- 
ticipate, and  all  variations  are  at  the  expense  of  the  inter- 
vening rocks.”  (Rep.  K.,  page  54). 

Beneatli  this  coal  is  some  shale  and  impure  limestone, 
quite  persistent  in  this  county  and  resting  on  the 
Wayneslmrg  {B.)  coal  heel,  a thin  and  worthless  bed,  com- 
mercially speaking  and  frequently  grading  into  shale. 
About  30'  dz  of  sandstone  intervenes  to  another  Lime- 
stone (1  a)  frequently  a calcareous  shale  in  Washington 
county  and  alwaovs  thin. 

Wayneshurg  (A)  coalbed,  the  bottom  coal  of  this  series, 
is  everywhere  iiersistent,  where  reached,  except  in  the  ex- 
treme north-west  part  of  Washington  Co.,  south  of  the  Pan- 
handle R.  R.  It  is  rarely  more  than  2'  thick,  and  separated 
by  some  argillaceous  shale  from  the  Wayneshurg  sand- 
stone, or  bottom  member  of  the  Upper  Barren  Series. 

Space  has  been  given  to  a repetition  of  the  Upper  Barren 
IMeasures  in  part,  for  it  practically  dismisses  the  best  part 
of  sixteen  townships  from  a discussion  of  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  region. 

Monongahela  river  ( Upper  ProduLctive)  measures. 

This  important  series  need  not  be  rehearsed  in  detail,  for 
it  has  been  largely  dwelt  upon  in  the  consideration  of  the 
geology  of  Allegheny  count}'.  Still,  this  series  is  almost  as 
variable  as  the  one  just  disposed  of.  and  the  upper  portion 
of  it  is  but  rarely  cauglit  in  the  highest  hills  of  Allegheny. 
Some  of  its  coals  too  attain  importance  here  which  they 
lack  further  north. 

It  contains,  in  all,  five  coal  beds  in  a thickness  of  some- 
thing like  475'  of  rocks. 

The  top  one  is  the  Wayneshurg  Main  coal  bed — a double 
or  triple  bench  bed,  and  quite  insignificant  in  this  county — 
its  extremes  of  thickness  being  0”  and  7'.  Its  typical  form, 
as  exhibited  at  Pin-Hook,  in  Amwell  twp.  shows: 
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Coal, 

Clay,  . . . 

Coal, 

Clay,  . , 
Coal, 


5"  to  16" 
10"  to  18" 
27"  to  34" 
4 ' to  20" 
5"  to  7" 


But  sometimes  it  is  terribly  cut  up  by  small  slate  part- 
ings. Its  interval  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  at  the  base 
of  this  series,  may  be  conveniently  taken  at  37o\  though  of 
course  subject  to  variations  in  different  iiarts  of  the  field. 

The  Uniontoum  coal  is  the  next  lower  bed,  resting  im- 
mediatel}^  upon  the  Upper  Division  of  the  Great  Limestone 
and  therefore  a useful  guide  to  its  location. 

It  is  entirely  unimportant  as  a coal  hed  here,  and  occurs 
usually  as  a bituminous  shale,  with  a cannel-like  fracture. 
Its  interval  above  the  Pittsburgh  bed  may  be  set  at  275'  or 
in  round  numbers,  100'  beneath  the  Waynesburg. 

The  Seioichley  hed  is  the  third  coal  of  the  group  ; quite 
important  and  available  in  Greene,  but  too  thin  to  be  of  any 
importance  here  or  in  Allegheny. 

At  locLNo.  5,  on  the  river,  it  is  3'  thick,  and  at  Browns- 
ville it  shows  : 


Coal, 3'  6"  I 

Clay, 2 ' j-  4'  4" 

Coal, 8"  J 


Further  north  it  becomes  merely  bituminous  shale,  as  at 
Monongahela  City.  In  the  interior  of  the  county,  it  is  met 
with  on  Chartiers  and  Cross  creeks  ; but  only  as  shale.  It 
comes  about  100'  above  the  Pittsburgh  bed. 

The  Redstone  coed  is  the  fourth  bed  in  descending  order; 
always  persistent,  but  seldom  merchantable.  It  is  largely 
a bituminous  shale,  sometimes  carrying  a few  inches  of  coal, 
except  at  Monongahela  City,  where  it  attains  the  unusual 
development  of  3'  6". 

Its  interval  varies  from  40  to  00  feet  above  the  Pittsburgh, 
and  though  more  usual! v tlie  latter,  an  easily  remembered 
interval  would  be  the  mean,  or  50  feet. 

The  Pittshurgh  coal  hed,  at  the  base  of  the  series,  needs 
no  comment,  as  its  exceptional  excellence  is  Avell  under- 
stood. It  will  be  referred  to  in  the  township  geology. 
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The  prevailino:  features  of  interest  in  the  Upper  Produc- 
tive Series  lies  in  its  limestone  rocks. 

Five  distinct  strata  of  limestone  occur,  two  of  them  band- 
ed together,  though  usually  separated  into  an  Upper  and 
Lower  Division,  by  sandstone  and  shale. 

These  limestones  aggregate  about  100  feet  in  thickness, 
or  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  entire  group,  and  the  double 
limestone  is  called  the  “Great  Limestone.”  This  great 
formation  of  limestone  and  shale  spreads  through  an  inter- 
val of  125  feet.  The  Uniontowii  coal  rests  upon  it ; the 
Sewickley  coal  is  but  a short  distance  below  it. 

Between  the  Sewickley  and  Bedstone  coals,  the  Flslipot 
limestone  is  from  10-20  feet  thick,  and  the  Bedstone 

coal  there  is  another  limestone  10'  thick. 

P ittshurgh  Series.  {Old  Barren  Measures.') 

Comparatively  little  need  be  said  of  this  series,  for  only 
a limited  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  them  is  exposed  any- 
where in  Washington  Co.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  county,  these  rocks  are  deeplj''  buried. 

Limited  sections  of  them  are  obscurely  exposed,  beneath 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed,  along  the  IMonongaliela  river;  on 
Peters  creek;  along  the  Washington  anticlinal  south-ivest 
of  Cannonsburg  ; along  and  north  from  the  Pan-handle  B. 
B. 


Toionsliij)  Geology. 

The  31  townships  of  Washington  Co.  are  arranged  with 
somewhat  the  following  relation  to  each  other,  from  north- 
west to  south-east ; 


1.  Hanover, 

2.  Robeson, 

3.  Smith, 


4.  Jefferson, 

6.  Mt.  Pleasant,  7.  Cecil, 

5.  Cross  Creek, 


13.  Chartiers,  16.  Peters, 


19.  Union, 


8.  Independence,  9.  Hopewell, 

14.  N.  Strabane,  17.  Nottingham, 

12.  Canton,  20.  Carroll, 

15.  S.  Strabane,  18.  Somerset,  21,  Fallowfield, 

10.  Donegal,  11.  Buffalo,  28.  Allen. 

24.  Franklin,  29.  W.  Pike  Rtin,  30.  E.  Pike  Run. 

23.  E.  Finley,  26.  Amwell,  27.  W.  Bethlehem, 

22.  W.  Finley,  25.  Morris,  31.  E.  Bethlehem. 
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It  lias  already  been  shown  how  local  the  only  ivorkable 
coal — the  Washington  heel — of  the  Upper  Barren  Series  is  ; 
and  therefore  how  needless  it  is  to  review  a large  part  of 
Washington  Co.  economically . 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Upper  Productive 
Measure  coals,  outside  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed,  which  is  ex- 
posed in  East  Bethlehem,  East  Pike  Bun,  Allen,  Fallow- 
field,  Carroll  and  Union, — all  essentially  “river  town- 
ships.” Also  to  a very  limited  extent  in  Nottingham, 
along  Peters  creek. 

In  Chartiers,  and  sparingly  in  N.  and  S.  Strabane  along 
Chartiers  creek  ; along  the  W.  Virginia  line  on  Cross  creek; 
and  finally  in  the  Panhandle  district,  in  portions  of  Cecil, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Kobeson,  Smith  and  Hanover,  this  bed  is  also 
exposed. 

Geology  of  Hanover,  Smith  and  lioheson  townships . 

These  three  townsiiips  can  be  conveiuently  treated  as  one 
for  they  comprise,  within  their  borders,  nearly  all  of  the 
outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  exposed  in  north-west  Wash- 
ington Co. 

Robeson  run  forms  the  south-east  border  of  Robeson  twj). 
and  separates  it  from  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Cecil. 

Harmans  creek  bounds  Hanover  on  the  south,  and  divides 
it  from  Jefferson  ; while  Smith  to-wnship  has  a triangular 
shaped  area  extending  south  from  the  Panhandle  R.  R., 
bordering  on  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Cross  Creek  townships. 
The  State  of  West  Virginia  joins  the  area  under  discussion 
on  the  west,  with  Beaver  and  Allegheny  counties  on  the 
north  and  north-east. 

Raccoon  creek  drains  a large  part  of  the  district  north- 
ward ; Robeson  and  Harman’s  creeks  limited  iioiTions  on 
the  east  and  west.  The  dividing  ridge  between  tlie  waters 
of  Raccoon  and  Wheeling  creeks  passes  almost  north  and 
south  through  western  Smith  and  central  Hanover. 

The  Bulger  anticlinal  passes  through  Bulger  station,  on 
the  Panhandle,  in  eastern  Smith,  and  on  through  Robeson 
to  Allegheny  Co.  The  synclinal  west  of  it  crosses  the  same 
railroad  at  Burgettstown,  on  a parallel  course.  The  geolog- 
14  • 
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ical  sections  of  rock  exposures  extend  from  125'  above  to 
BOO'  feet  below  the  Pittsbui-gh  coal  in  Hanover;  about  the 
same  in  Hobeson  ; and  from  675' above  to  100' below  the 
Ibttsbnrgh  coal  in  Smith.  In  this  township  alone  are  the 
Upper  Barren  Measures  exposed,  the  upper  Washington 
limestone  not  being  reached  in  the  lower  part.  In  Han- 
over and  Robeson,  the  Great  Limestone  is  the  highest  rock 
met  with.  Quite  an  area  of  the  P ittsburgh  coal  and  Upper 
Productive  Measures  occupies  the  high  country  towards 
the  Beaver  Co.  line,  with  Florence  as  a central  point. 

On  the  road  running  north  from  Florence  to  Frankfort, 
the  bed  occupies  a narrow  strip  on  either  side  of  the  road. 

So  likewise  on  the  Steubenville  pike,  between  Floi-ence 
and  Paris,  the  crop  extending  to  within  a mile  of  the  latter 
jilace.  To  the  east  and  south,  towards  the  Burgettstown 
synclinal,  the  area  is  much  broader  and  more  compact,  ex- 
tending to  the  Panhandle  railroad. 

Nearly  eveiAwhere  else  erosion  has  jierformed  effective 
work  in  the  north-west,  tliongh  several  small  patches  have 
been  left  for  local  use  in  the  high  hills  north-west  of  Flor- 
ence. Just  across  the  county  line  this  coal  is  mined  b}-  several 
persons  for  local  use. 

At  Frazier  s opening,  the  following  section  was  obtained  : 


Roof  division,  . . . . 
f Coal,  . . , . . . 
Breast  coal,  -j  Ciay,  . • • 

[ Coal, 

Bearing  in  coal  and  partings, 
Brick  and  lower  bottom  coal,  . 


2'  0"  ' 
9" 


2" 

1'  1" 


5'  11” 


3 ' 

1'  8”  , 


Tlie  coal  is  quite  free  burning,  contains  comparatively 
little  ash.  and  shows  pyrites  only  near  the  top.’’ 

On  the  ridge  road,  from  Frankfort  to  Paris,  tlie  coal  is 
opened  about  2 miles  from  the  former  place. 

Tlie  rocks  are  rising  rapidly  to  the  north-west  here,  and 
the  coal  has  but  little  cover. 

The  coal  shows  near  school  house  No.  5,  on  the  road 
leading  from  King’s  creek  to  the  Steubenville  iiike,  and  on 
the  pike  is  opened  at  the  first  fork  west  of  Florence  show- 


ing: 
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Sandstone,  I 

Breast  coal, 1'  10”  ] 

Bearing  in  coaZ  and  parting,  4j”  |>  3 10^'' 

Brick  coal, 10”  j 

Lower  bottom  coal,  10”  J 


There  is  no  roof  coal  here,  the  sandstone  lying  directly 
on  the  lower  divis'ion  and  cutting-  ont  the  usual  clay  part- 
ing. 

In  a very  high  knob  at  Florence,  the  horizon  of  the 
Waynesburg  coal  is  believed  to  exist. 

The  village  is  largely  supplied  from  openings  in  the 
Pittsburgh  bed  on  the  pike,  about  half-a-niile  east  from 
Florence. 

Here  the  section  varies  but  little  from  the  following: 


Roof  division , 

Breast  coaZ,  

Bearing  in  coal  and  parting, 

Brick  coal, 

Parting, 

Lower  Bottom  coal,  .... 


8” 

3” 

of' 

1” 

2” 

6”  J 


3 6'' 


The  parting  between  the  two  lower  benches  is  rather 
unusual. 

The  map  shows  a detached  area  of  Pittsburgh  coal,  lying 
north  of  a branch  of  Raccoon  creek.  The  coal  was  form- 
erly worked  on  it,  above  the  saw  mill. 

The  Florence  coal  area  is  also  considei-ably  opened  in 
Smith  township,  south-east  towards  the  railroad. 

Right  in  the  synclinal,  just  west  from  Burgettstown  Sta. 
the  coal  is  opened  at  Whittaker' sbanJc.  where  the  structure 
is  quite  remarkable,  as  the  following  section  reproduced 
from  Report  K.  p.  278  will  show  : 

Coal, 

Clay,  . . . 

Coal 

Clay,  . . . 

Pittsburgh  coal,  { Coal, 

\ Clay,  . . . 

Whittaker  bank,  Coal, 

Clay,  . . . 

. Coal, 

Coal  and  clay. 

Coal,  .... 


1' 


1' 


8” 

4” 

0” 

4” 

0” 

4” 

i3” 

2' ' 

I 

9', 

5' I 

6'  j 


7 9” 
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The  tliin  lower  seams  probalih^  represent  the  Lower  Divi- 
sion. A clay  vein,  six  inches  wide,  creates  considerable 
trouble  for  two  and  a half  feet  on  either  side  of  it,  in  dis- 
turbing the  coal  bed. 

The  measures  rise  north-west  from  here,  bnt  not  quite  so 
fast  as  the  railroad,  which  rises  more  rapid! 3^  to  the  Dins- 
more  tunnel.  From  here  it  descends  westward,  so  that  the 
coal  shows  just  above  the  track  at  the  west  end  at  about 
1080'±  A.  T.  rising  to  3(V  feet  above  the  track  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  aj)proach,  owing  jiartly  to  falling  grade.  The 
coal  is  exceedingh^  variable  here  and  badly  cut  out  in 
places  by  horsebacks  and  clay  veins. 

Raccoon  creek  forks  at  the  railroad,  just  east  of  Bur- 
gettstown.  On  the  east  fork  the  Pittsburgh  coal  shows  at 
about  li  miles  north  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  line. 

An  opening  here,  just  above  'where  the  Bnrgettstown 
road  leaves  the  stream  shows  the  bed  partialh"  oi^ened, 
with  sand\’'  shale  18  feet  thick  on  to})  of  the  coal. 

The  fSewicIder/  coaim  this  part  of  the  county  is  only  about 
60-70'  above  the  Pittsburgh  bed,  and  occurs  as  a bitumin- 
ous shale.  The  two  divisions  of  the  Glreat  Limestone  show 
on  the  summit  on  the  Bnrgettstown  road. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  likewise  shows  at  a number  of  places 
along  the  State  road  and  around  Bnrgettstown  ; but  the 
bed  shows  no  new  features. 

The  road  from  Bnrgettstown  to  Eldersville  shows  blos- 
soms of  the  Wai/nesburg  and  Washington  coals  near  the 
summit  along  the  Jefferson  township  line. 

There  is  scarcelj^  any  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  left  in  the 
northern  half  of  Robeson  township.  Along  the  Washing- 
ton conutv"  line,  however,  a long  strip  extends  along  high 
gi'oiind  to  join  the  outcrop  along  the  Steubenville  pike  at 
North  Star.  There  is  quite  an  area  of  the  coal  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  township.  For  two  miles  north  of 
the  railroad  it  is  siiaringly  opened,  although  its  blossom 
shows  on  ever\^  road. 

About  1 mile  north- east  from  Bevington,  the  coal  was 
mined  b\^  Mr.  Wilson,  at  the  head  of  Karr’s  run,  and  again 
one  mile  south  of  the  Beaver  line,  near  Raccoon  creek,  by  Mr. 
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Bigger.  Tins  is  the  most  nortiiern  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh 
bed,  and  the  following  sectimi  of  the  Barren  Measures  be- 
neath it  is  given  in  K,  p.  272 : 


Pittsburgh  coal  bed, 10'  0" 

Concealed, 160'  0" 

Sandstone, 50'  0'' 

Shaly  sandstone, 40'  0" 

Bituminous  shale,  10'  0' 

Coal,  3'  7" 

Sandstone  and  shale, 35'  0" 

Crinoidal  limestone, 4'  0 ' 

Coal, 1'  4” 

Concealed  to  creek, 25'  0" 


“The  crinoidal  limestone  has  a greenish  color,  and  is 
literall}^  crowded  with  fragments  of  crinoids  and  brachiopod 
shells.” 

Cecil  toionsliip  borders  on  Allegheny  county,  lietween 
Robeson  and  Chartiers  creeks,  and  east  of  Mt.  Pleasant. 

The  developments  along  the  Panhandle  railroad  are  quite 
numerous.  Just  after  entering  from  Allegheny,  and  a short 
distance  below  McDonald  station,  on  the  Cecil  township 
side  of  the  creek,  the  Briar  Hill  mine  (Sauters  & Patterson) 
is  opened  at  1 030'  A.  T. 

These  works  adjoin  Rend’s  and  the  coal  shows  little 
variation  at  either  place.  The  pit  mouth  is  about  50'  above 
the  railroad.  Though  active  (Aug.  21,  18861  very  little  in- 
formation conld  be  obtained  at  this  mine.  An  old  map  in  the 
office  shows  the  front  hill  workings  (now  pretty  well  aban- 
doned) to  be  laid  off  on  the  single  entry  system,  a “straight 
entry”  being  driven  on  the  face,  from  the  pit  mouth  1550' 
long  to  a rear  crop  in  a ravine  ; and  a main  entiqg  at  right 
angles  to  this,  up  along  the  outci'op  ; face  entries  160  yards 
apart.  The  new  workings  lie  still  further  west,  and  the 
new  map  shows  them  laid  off  on  the  double  entry  plans, 
the  coal  to  be  largely  drained  into  the  ravine  south  of  Me- 
Donald  station.  The  output  (daily)  varies  from  300  to  400 
tons;  all  carried  by  mule  haulage.  The  total  output  in 
1885  was  87,000  tons. 

The  Juml)0  mine  (T.  B.  Robbins)  is  aboiit  half  a mile 
above  McDonald’s  station,  and  still  on  the  Cecil  side  of  the 
creek.  The  pit  is  but  a short  distance  from  the  railroad 
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and  at  1030'  A.  T.  A well  arranged  plant  for  handling  coal 
has  been  erected  here,  and  the  work  done  is  first  class. 

Coal  cutting  machines  are  used  here,  with  man  labor  also, 
and  an  extensive  wire-rope  system. 

Bearing-in  is  done  on  top  of  the  limestone,  thus  taking  out 
the  whole  bed.  The  coal  is  said  to  average  4'  G",  being  4'  10" 
at  the  pit  month,  and  4'  2"  at  the  head  of  the  tunnel.  Along 
this  main  tunnel,  driven  S.  25°  W.  for  2600',  the  coal  dips, 
and  is  22'  lower  at  the  rear  end  than  at  the  pit  month, 
although  some  of  the  front  coal  is  drained  northwards.  The 
coal  looks  exceedingly  well  here  and  the  output  (Aug.  26) 
was  500-600  tons.  In  1885  ihis  mine  produced  31,500  tons. 

So  far  as  developed,  all  the  coal  has  a block  charac- 
acter,  and  a small  slate,  occurring  about  4"  above  the  bot- 
tom, is  frequently  used  for  bearing-iii  by  the  hand  laborer. 
The  swamps  met  with  are  small. 

The  coal  to  the  left  (west)  of  the  main  entry  is  very  flat, 
though  draining  to  the  main  entry  ; while  that  lying  to  the 
right  (east)  of  the  main  entry  all  dips  south-west  and  south- 
east, and  tlie  water  is  T)umped  from  a swamp  in  No.  7 entry. 
The  front  part  of  the  mine  is  largely  opened  on  single  entry 
system  ; the  rear  workings  are  driven  double. 

The  Jumbo  mine  has  one  of  the  best  arranged  plants  in 
the  region.  Four  pair  of  boilers  furnish  steam  for  all  mine 
puiqioses,  pumping  and  fan  ventilation.  They  are  32' 
long  by  40"  diameter.  There  are  14  Harrison  coal  cutters 
in  operation  here  (illustrated  in  chap.  X),  supplied  by  a 
single  compressor,  (Norwalk,  Conn.)  with  a 20"  cylinder. 

'i’he  original  pressure  to  compressor  and  boilers  is  80  lbs.; 
but  there  is  a loss  of  5 to  10  ll)S.  incurred  in  leading  the  air 
back  into  the  woi'king  faces,  due  to  friction  and  conden- 
sation, owing  to  the  many  curves  iu  the  supph^  pipe.  The 
compressor  carries  two  cylinders,  high  and  low  pressure, 
and  two  receivers  ; is  almost  wirhout  valve  attachments  and 
readily  kept  in  order.  The  air  from  the  intaking  cylinder 
passes  through  a double  pipe,  water  cooled,  to  the  high  pres- 
sure cylinder  and  thence  to  the  receivers.  The  few  valves 
are  all  well  lined  ; work  smoothl^v  and  regularly. 

The  wire  rope  haulage  is  effective.  The  attachment  is 
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made  to  the  front  car  coming  out,  the  train  carrying  a 
gi’Owler  at  the  rear  end.  The  rojie  is  knocked  otf  Just  after 
the  train  gets  out  of  the  pit  and  has  passed  over  a knuckle  on 
to  the  down  grade  track  to  tipple.  The  ingoing  train  moves 
by  gravity,  pulling  the  rope  along  with  it. 

These  two  last  described  mines  are  the  only  operations  in 
Cecil  township,  and  here,  along  its  northern  edge,  is  the  only 
place  the  Pittsburgh  bed  outcrops.  Everywhere  else,  to  the 
south,  it  is  deeply  buried,  the  Upjier  Parren  measures 
showing  in  summits  on  either  side  of  Miller's  run. 

Mount  Pleasant  township,  lying  next  west  of  Cecil, 
shows  a somewhat  similar  geological  section. 

The  Upper  Barren  measures  occupy  a considerable  area  in 
the  central  and  south-west  portion  of  the  township,  and  the 
rock  section  extends  upAvards  from  the  Pittsburgh  bed 
along  Robeson  and  Chartiers  creeks  to  Limestone  No.  YI. 

The  Waynestmrg  coal  is  seen  on  the  hill  top  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Hickory,  estimated  235'  above  the  Pittsburgh  bed, 
the  Claysville  anticlinal  passing  just  east  of  the  village. 
This  coal  is  also  seen  just  west  of  Hickory,  at  the  road 
forks.  About  11-  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Hickory,  at  the  Presby- 
terian church,  the  Washington  coal  outcrops,  about  90' 
above  the  Waynesburg  coal. 

Going  north-west  along  the  Burgettstown  road,  down  a 
fork  of  Raccoon  creek,  the  Waynesburg  coal  passes  under 
water  level  on  a north-west  dip  ; but  the  Washington  coal 
is  seen  on  the  road  leading  to  Rankin’s  school  house,  about 
3'  thick.  The  latter  bed  again  shows  below  the  school 
house,  on  the  road  leading  down  to  the  east  fork  of  Rac- 
coon creek,  and  tlie  Upper  Productive  measures  down  to 
the  Uniontoion  coal. 

Along  the  Pan-handle  railroad,  a short  distance  west  from 
Primrose,  the  Pittslmrgh  coal  is  mined  on  the  south  side 
of  the  track  at  the  Primrose  mine  (T.  B.  Robbins)  at  1()50' 
A.  T.  Tlie  pit  mouth  is  located  just  beneath  tlie  public 
road,  the  coal  being  trestled  across  to  the  checlc  liouse  on 
the  north  side  of  the  railroad.  The  coal  at  this  mine  is 
pretty  well  worked  out,  and  dips  generally  southward. 

The  mine  is  opened  on  single  entry  system,  its  main  entry 
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leading  S.  20°  W.  from  the  pit  month  for  2600  feet,  and 
dipping  all  the  way  to  an  irregular  water  entry  (Xo.  6 Butt) 
at  1010'  ± A.  T.  The  water  collects  in  a swamp  on  this 
entry  about  600  feet  west  of- the  main  gangwa}^,  from  whence 
it  is  pumped  to  the  surface. 

The  wire  rope  is  carried  in  1600  yards  from  tlie  pit  mouth, 
passes  around  a wheel  laid  under  the  track,  and  thence  over 
sheaves  in  the  centre  of  the  parting  track  out  to  daylight 
again. 

The  roof  division  of  the  bed  is  not  exposed  in  the  mine, 
but  in  the  rear  workings  the  bed  shows  : 

Breast  coat, 2'  9"  to  3'  6" 

Bearing  in  coal, 40' 

Brick  coal, 8''  to  1'  3” 

Lower  bottom  coal, 9''  to  1'  6" 

At  |>resent,  bearing-in  is  done  above  the  bands,  and  only 
occasionally  is  the  brick  coal  found  sufficiently  clean  to 
mine.  The  front  coal  was  largely  a block,  oiien  burning 
and  semi-cannel  in  structure,  and  without  separate  benches. 
There  was  comparatively  little  of  this  coal  however,  and  in 
the  rear  workings,  clay  veins  and  horse-backs  are  frequent. 
Output  175-200  tons  a day,  the  total  in  1885  reaching 
28,904  tons.  The  coal  crojis  at  about  the  same  level  into 
Smith  twp.,  opened  at  a conntiy  bank  close  to  the  Smith 
line  at  1050'  A.  T. 

The  Pittsbui’gli  coal  soon  passes  beneath  water  level  fur- 
ther west  along  Robeson’s  creek,  and  is  opened  for  the  last 
time  at  the  2Iidioay  mine,  just  below  the  station  of  that 
name.  This  company  shaft  to  the  coal  at  about  1050'  A. 
T.,  and  their  workings  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad. 
No  iiiformation  could  be  obtained  here  after  three  visits, 
excex>t  that  the  coal  was' a block  coal,  somewhat  thicker  on 
the  south  than  north  of  the  railroad,  and  yields  from  3'  6" 
to  4 feet  of  coal.  Tne  bottom  1'  thick,  is  too  impure  to 
raise.  The  output  in  1885,  was  23,461  tons. 

The  Piltshurgh  coal  has  a limited  outcroii  along  Chartiers 
creek,  just  across  the  line  of  Chartiers  township.  The  dip 
is  south-east,  away  from  the  Claysville  anticlinal. 

Qhallengef  s pit  is  further  west,  opened  at  the  roadside  on 
the  Hickory  road,  at  1080'  A.  T.  It  is  qnite  possible  that 
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the  coal  is  at  ivater  level  here,  and  it  is  opened  by  a rock 
slope,  descending  N.  70°  E.  to  the  bed. 

At  Challenger's  gas  well.  200  yards  further  west,  it  is  cer- 
tainly beneath  water  level,  and  in  a short  distance,  the  Red- 
stone coal  appears  on  the  roadside.  The  Pittsburgh  coal 
hereabouts  shows  a variation  in  the  lower  division  from 
5'  2"  to  6'  2",  the  breast  coal  being  from  2'  10''  to  3'  6" 
thick. 

Chartiers  township  lies  south  of  Cecil  and  Mt.  Pleasant, 
with  Chartiers  creek  for  its  eastern  boundary,  and  the  west 
fork  of  that  creek  flowing  eastward  through  the  centre  of 
the  township.  It  is  along  these  tAvo  streams  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  is  exposed,  never  much  above  Avater  level.  The 
Waynesburg  coal  shows  in  the  extreme  sonth-Avest  corner. 

The  Washington  anticlinal  passes  along  the  east  side  of 
the  toAvnship  and  to  its  presence  is  due  the  extended  out- 
crop of  the  Pittsburgh  bed.  Westward,  along  the  west 
fork  of  Chnrtiers  creek,  the  synclinal  betAveen  the  Wash- 
ington and  Claysville  axis  is  not  deep  enongh  to  bury  the 
coal,  Avhich  rises  steadily  into  Mt.  Pleasant  township.  All 
that  lAortion  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  area,  lying  south-east 
of  Chartiers  creek,  occurs  in  North  and  South  Strabane 
tOAvnships,  but  Avill  be  treated  of  here  geologically  a 
of  Chartiers. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  is  mined  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
township,  along  a small  branch  of  Chartiers  creek,  and 
north-Avest  from  the  railroad  at  Marshall' s mine  at  about 
973'  A.  T.  A sliort  distance  south-east  from  here  the  coal  dis- 
appears beneath  Avater  level,  and  on  the  adjoining  farm  south- 
west it  Avas  struck  at  42' beneath  the  surface  in  McLean’s 
gas  Avell,  The  old  Marshall  pit  is  situated  a little  nearer 
Chartiers  creek,  but  is  noAv  abandoned.  The  jAi'esent  pit 
does  quite  an  active  country  trade.  The  bed  furnishes 
about  4|^'  of  very  good  coal ; but  the  mine  is  swampy. 

The  face  entries  all  show  a rise  north-east ; but  the  butt 
entries  are  very  much  troubled  and  the  coal  Avarped  and 
squeezed  in  places,  making  drainage  bad. 

The  main  entry  is  on  end,  about  75  yards  long  and  is 
loAver  there  than  at  the  pit  mouth,  the  present  coal  lying 
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very  flat.  An  extension  of  the  workings  westward  will 
probably  develop  a rise  in  the  coal  towards  the  Washington 
anticlinal. 

The  coal  outcrops  in  the  hills  west  of  the  Pittsburgh  and 
\¥ashington  pike  for  some  distance  below  Ewing’s  station, 
as  well  as  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  but  is  nowhere 
opened.  It  crops  on  the  pike  just  before  reaching  the  first 
cross  road  below  Ewing’s  station  at  988'  A.  T.,  and  across 
the  ravine  is  opened  at  Allisons  mine,  whose  mine  track 
crosses  the  pike  jnst  at  the  store,  to  the  tipple  on  the  Char- 
tiers  Valley  railroad. 

About  12,000  tons  were  produced  here  for  the  year  ending 
Oct.  31,  ’84,  and  20,000  tons  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
’85.  The  pit  is  some  little  distance  west  from  the  pike  at 
1005'  A.  T.,  and  the  general  dip  of  tlie  coal  is  north-west 
and  south-west,  althongh  some  distance  in,  the  coal  is  rising- 
north-west.  The  mine  is  opened  on  single  entiy  sv^stem, 
entries  150  yards  apart,  and  is  ventilated  b}^  natural 
means. 

A large  portion  of  the  product  finds  its  way  to  the  western 
market,  some  little  going  to  the  Washington  coal  yards. 

The  bed  section  varies  somewhat  at  the  mine,  but  is  about 
as  follows  ; 


Roof  coal,  . . . . 
Main  clay  parting, 
Breast  coal,  . . . 
Bearing  in  coal,  . 
Brick  coal,  . . . 
Bottom  coal,  . . 


1'  tolO" 

‘2'  to  2" 

3' 

2"  to5'' 

1" 

V 


The  yield  averages  about  4 feet  of  coal,  the  lower  bottom 
not  being  mined.  The  coal  is  of  excellent  quality. 

From  this  point  the  outcrop  extends  north-east  in  a pretty 
direct  line  to  the  hill  facing  the  west  fork  of  Chartiers  creek, 
turning  there  north-west  and  extending  without  interrup- 
tion up  that  stream  into  Mt.  Pleasant  township. 

The  first  opening,  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  is  the 
Miller  countr//j)it  at  1020'  A.  T.  opened  on  the  roadside  south 
of  Miller’s  lionse,  and  under  light  cover.  The  pit  wats  idle 
and  showed  a few  inches  of  roof  coal,  about  10"  of  main 
clay  parting,  3'  of  breast  coal,  2"  bearing  in  coal  and  about 
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1 ' 6"  of  brick  and  lower  bottom  mined  out.  The  dip  here 
is  north-west. 

The  Lesnitt  country  pit  is  a little  further  up  stream,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  McConnellsville  road,  opened  in  tlie 
orchard,  back  ol  Lesnitt’s  house  at  1015'  A.  T.  Coal  about 
o'  thick. 

The  creek  and  coal  crop  rim  nearly  east  and  west  from 
here  to  McConnell’s  Mills  and  is  next  opened  at  John  Fees' 
couidry  hanh,  on  south  side  of  creek  at  1000'  A.  T.  The 
main  entry  bears  about  S.  20° — 25°  W.  and  dips  in  that 
direction.  The  coal  has  a sandy  shale  roof.  The  roof  coal 
is  only  2"  thick;  the  breast  varies  from  30"  to  3';  brick 
coal  V to  1'  2"  thick.  Bearing-in  is  done  above  the  bands, 
the  slate  being  separated  afterwards  with  tlie  bearing-in 
coal.  In  a ravine  running  north  from  the  creek  here,  the 
coal  is  opened  on  T.  Litttd s farm  at  1000',  just  above  the 
public  road,  and  finally  disappears  on  this  branch  at  1005' 
A.  T.,  rising  north- westward. 

France's  banh  is  opened  on  the  south  side  of  creek, 
immediately  back  of  McConnell’s  mills,  at  1005'  A.  T.,  the 
coal  formerly  lieing  run  directly  to  the  mill.  The  mine 
was  idle.  The  breast  coal  is  reported  3'  6"  to  3'  8"  thick. 
3"  of  bearing-in  and  1'  of  brick,  forming  the  mining  portion. 

The  coal  is  still  rising  gradually  north-west,  but  not 
quite  so  fast  as  the  creek,  and  shows  on  the  Hickory  road 
at  Alexander  McConnell' s j) it  1005'  A.  T.,  and  opposite  at 
McCoy' s pit  at  about  same  elevation. 

Malone' s pits  are  a little  further  north-west,  and  but 
little  above  creek  level  at  1010' A.  T.,  and  at  the  creek  forks. 
Cotton' s y> it  at  1030'  A.  T.,  both  idle  and  abandoned.  The 
coal  looks  well  here,  but  the  breast  is  only  thick. 

At  many  of  these  openings,  the  bottom  limestone  shows 
4'  thick  beneath  the  bed,  separated  from  it  by  about  6'-8' 
of  clay  shale. 

Along  the  Hickory  road,  abandoned  jiits  show  at  Fax- 
ton' s 1050'  A.  T.  and  a mile  or  so  further  west,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road  and  about  20'  above  creek  level,  at 
John  Meredith' s pit  at  1075'  A.  T.  This  is  the  last  open- 
ing in  Chartiers  townshij).  The  coal  looks  verj"  well.  The 
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main  entry  enters  the  coal  on  a S.  50°  W.  course  and  rises 
plainly  going  in,  so  that  the  mine  is  no  doubt  self-draining. 

On  another  branch  of  the  west  fork  of  Chartiers  creek, 
entering  near  Honstonville,  the  Pittsburgh  bed  is  exposed 
for  nearly  3 miles  from  the  railroad,  though  lying  quite 
level. 

J.  Thompson' s pit  is  quite  an  extensive  country  bank, 
opened  just  north  of  Plum  run,  on  the  public  road  at  1015' 
A.  T.  The  main  entry  has  a course  of  S.  70°  E.  and  dips 
g'^ing  in.  The  water  is  collected  in  a swamp  in  this  entry 
and  is  pumped  by  means  of  a wind  mill,  located  over  the 
workings.  The  coal  generally  is  of  excellent  quality,  ex- 
cept in  proximity  to  a clay  vein  struck  in  the  mine,  2'-4' 
thick  and  bearing  nearly  east  and  west,  where  the  coal  is 
sulphurous  and  slaty. 

A section  taken  at  the  face  of  the  present  entry  shows  ; 


Sandstone  roof, 9'  6" 

Roof  coal,  good  and  regular, 10" 

Main  clay  slate,  variable,  2"  to  2'  0" 

Breast  coal,  3' 

Bearing-in  coal, O'  3" 

Brick  coal,  V 6" 

Lower  Bottom  coag  (not  mined) , 1' 


The  output  is  from  20,000  to  25,000  bushels  of  lump  coal 
a year. 

A short  distance  further  up  Plum  creek  the  coal  is  open- 
ed at  T.  Thompson  s hanlc  (idle)  at  1015',  taking  cover  in  a 
short  distance  north-west.  Several  other  abandoned  open- 
ings show  along  this  creek  in  some  of  which  the  top  sand- 
stone lies  directly  on  the  mining  coal,  cutting  out  roof  and 
main  clay  ; at  others  the  roof  coal  is  present,  but  very  thin. 

Going  down  the  main  creek  from  Honstonville,  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  is  opened  in  a number  of  country  banks. 

On  the  west  side,  and  west  of  the  Washington  pike,  the 
Houston  pit  is  opened  at  1010'  A.  T.  and  worked  l)y  liobert 
Thompson  for  his  brick  yard.  Comparatively  little  coal  is 
run  out  here,  but  it  looks  well  and  clean. 

The  lower  division  is  a liltle  over  5'  thick,  say  63  inches  ; 
but  the  bottom  coal  1'  to  1'  2"  is  not  taken  up.  The  brick 
coal  is  1'  2"  and  the  bearing-in  coal  3"  thick.  The  breast 
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coal  shows  some  very  thin  slate  bands  occasional! 3'  and  is 
from  32"'  to  3'  tliick.  The  roof  coal  is  2'±  thick.  To  the 
north  the  coal  is  available  on  ever\^  farm,  showing  at  an 
abandoned  pit  first  at  1000'  A.  T.  and  in  next  ravine  along 
side  public  road  at  995'  A.  T. 

5 is  opened  further  up  this  same  ravine  at 
1000'  A.  T,  The  coal  here  is  practicalh’  the  same  as  at 
Houston's  pit.  The  Pittsburgh  sandstone,  immediateh^ 
over  the  bed,  is  quarried  to  some  extent  for  building  pur- 
poses, on  the  opposite  (north ) side  of  ravine.  One  of  the 
large  Guffe}^  Gas  Wells  is  situated  about  400  vmrds  up  this 
ravine,  above  the  coal  crop. 

In  the  next  hollow  northward,  and  just  outside  of  Can- 
nonsburg.  Sh,erln' s banJc  is  situated,  at  980'  A.  T.,  and  25 
yards  from  the  pike.  This  coal  all  goes  to  thecountiy  trade 
at  4c.  a bushel.  The  character  of  this  coal  is  most  excel- 
lent and  it  must  certainl}^  make  a handsome  fuel.  The 
main  entry  is  on  butts,  and  just  at  the  i:)it  mouth  shows  32" 
breast  coal;  3"  bearing-in  coal;  11"  brick  coal  and  1' of 
lower  bottom. 

Just  across  the  hill  northward,  the  coal  is  reached  by  a 
slope  at  White’ s hank  at  about  960'  A.  T.  The  opening  is 
badly  troubled  with  water  and  the  coal  could  not  be  reached 
at  all. 

Within  the  limits  of  Cannonsburg,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  creek,  the  Stoner  mine  (Stoner  & Co.)  is  opened  close  to 
water  level  at  945'.  Though  twice  visited  no  information 
could  be  had  here.  The  mine  is  opened  on  the  single  entiw 
sv'stem,  by  a drift  near  water  level,  and  the  coal  is  said  to 
dip  south-east  and  north-east ! 

This  mine  produced  about  24.000  tons  in  1885,  all  shipped 
by  railroad,  and  the  bed  is  reported  to  show  2'  6"  breast  ; 
3"  parting  ; 10"  brick  ; 1'  bottom  coal.  The  rear  workings 
of  this  mine  extend  up  to  the  ravine  at  Houston  station, 
where,  in  N.  Strabane  twp.  the  coal  shows  on  front  of  hill 
at  990'  A.  T.  and  a little  further  up  creek  at  another 
pit  at  985'.  The  dip  is  strongly  south-east  here  and  the 
coal  disappears  rapidly  in  that  direction. 

Cook' s mine  is  the  last  opening  on  the  Pittsburgh  coal  be- 
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fore  its  disappearance  northwards  on  Chartiers  creek.  The 
ojiening  is  at  Cannonsbnrg,  just  below  Stoner’s  mine  and 
at  93d'  A.  T.  The  output  in  1885  reached  8,663  tons.  The 
coal  here  is  mined  entirely  for  country  use,  and  is  jnst  at 
creek  level,  dipping  south-east.  Grood  exposures  of  the 
roof  shales  and  upper  sandstone  occur  along  the  creek  here 
and  the  Great  Limestone  shows  in  the  railroad  cut  north 
towards  the  Allegheny  line. 

The  Barren  Measures,  beneath  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  are 
exposed  to  a very  limited  extent  along  Chartiers  creek  and 
brandies  and  at  all  jilaces  the  exposures  are  unsatisfactory 
and  obscure. 

The  Great  Limestone  and  Uniontoion  coal  are  met  with 
in  many  places  in  this  township  and  occasionally  the  hills 
rise  to  catch  the  Waynesburg  coal.  The  exposures  of  the 
Upper  Productive  measures  however,  are  no  less  unsatis- 
factory than  those  of  the  Barren  Measures,  and  in  all  in- 
stances, are  economicall3^  unimportant.  Along  the  West 
Virginia  line,  the  Upper  Productive  measures  are  exposed 
on  both  sidds  of  Cross  creek  extending  for  about  L^-  miles 
up  that  stream  from  the  State  line. 

Je[Ferson  toicnslt  ip,  bordering  the  West  Virginia  line  and 
bounded  by  Hanover,  Cross  Creek  and  Independence  town- 
ships, shows  a considerable  outcrop  of  the  Pittshurr/h  coal 
hed  and  Upper  Productive  measures,  extending  partialh" 
into  Cross  Creek  and  Independence  along  branches  of  Cross 
creek. 

Patches  of  the  Upper  Barrens  are  caught  in  summits 
along  the  north-east  portion  of  the  township,  extending  the 
rock  section  exjiosed  up  to  the  Middle  Washington  Lime- 
stone ; Avhile  along  Cross  creek  the  Barren  measures  show 
for  200  feet  below  the  Pittsburgh,  coal. 

The  oxienings  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal  were  mosth"  closed. 
Along  the  bluff  overlooking  Harman’s  creek  the  Washing- 
ton coal  lies  onlj"  216'  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  and  about 
50'  above  the  Paynesburg.  This  is  the  most  northern  ex- 
])osure  of  the  Washington  in  the  count\’'  and  district ; and 
the  most  northern  locality  where  the  Waynesburg  coal  is 
known  to  exist. 
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In  the  ravine  north  from  Eldersville,  the  Pittsburg  coal 
shows  as  follows  : 


Sandstone 

Clay, 

Coal, 

Clay, 

Breast  coal,  

Bearing-in  coal  and  partings, 

Brick  coal, 

Parting, 

Lower  bottom  coal,  .... 


4'  0"  3'  0" 

1 0"  5-  0" 

0"  to  0'  5"  0'  0” 

0''  to  1'  0"  0'  0" 

2'  9"  2'  8' 

33”  5i” 

1'  0”  1'  1" 

0”  I” 

1'  2”  1'  2" 


“Thereof  division  is  very  irregular,  and  is  frequently 
cut  out  by  sandstone  horsebacks,  which  however,  rarely 
affect  the  lower  division.” 

Another  opening  occurs  on  the  road  south  from  Hanlin 
station,  135'  above  the  track  and  1080'  A.  T.,  dipjiing 
strongl_y  south-east  into  the  Bnrgettstown  synclinal. 

About  midway  between  Bethel  church  (close  on  the 
Wayneshurg  coal)  and  Gillesiiie’s  mill,  on  a branch  of  Cross 
creek,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  exposed,  and  again  on  the  east 
fork  of  the  stream,  1^  miles  above  the  mill.  On  the  west 
fork  the  first  openings  are  within  two  miles  of  Eldersville, 
and  the  coal  is  in  sight  along  the  stream  for  nearly  a mile. 

On  Cross  creek  the  coal  is  worked  by  Mr.  Plummer,  near 
the  south-west  corner  of  Cross  creek  township,  and  by  Mr. 
Bushfield  nearly  a mile  further  up. 

The  measurements  at  these  two  banks  (K.  p.  285,)  show  : 


Roof  division, Concealed.  Concealed. 

Breast  coal,  . 2'  7”  2'  8" 

Bearing-in  coal, 3”  4” 

Brick  and  lower  bottom  coal, 1'  10”  2'  2” 

The  coal  goes  under  cover  on  this  stream  near  here  at 
Jones’  bank,  where  thereof  is  wanting,  and  dijis  south-east. 
The  same  bed  is  mined  by  Mr.  Magee,  about  1 mile  from 
Independence  on  McGuire’s  run  ; also  by  Mr.  Bell.  At 
these  banks  the  coal  shows  about  2'  9"  of  breast  coal ; 3" 
of  bearing-in  coal,  and  1'  10"  of  brick  and  lower  bottom. 
The  coal  is  240'  above  Cross  creek  at  the  month  of  McGuires 
run,  but  its  rapid  south-east  dip  soon  brings  it  down  in 
ascending  the  creek,  where  it  is  opened  by  every  farmer, 
with  a section  about  as  follows  ; Roof  coal  2'  6"  to  3'  4"  ; 
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Main  clay  3"  to  V 4"  ; lower  division  coal  and  partings  4' 
10"  to  5' 

PlUsbrcrgJi  coal  in  the  Monongahela  river  toionships. 

Passing  now  over  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
the  exposures  of  the  Upper  Productive  measures  with  the 
Piitsiirgh  coalnxe  almost  continuous  to  the  Greene  Co.  line. 

Union  townsliip  occupies  the  nortli-east  corner  of  the 
county,  bordering  on  tlie  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers, 
with  Peters  and  Nottingham  townships  on  the  west  and 
Carroll  township  on  the  south. 

Peters  creek  flows  nearly  through  its  centre,  north-east, 
while  Mjngo_creek  divides  it  from  Carroll  on  the  south. 
The  Mnrraysville  anticlinal,  if  continued  south-west,  should 
pass  directly  through  this  township  ; but  it  has  evidently 
expired  along  the  Allegheny  Co.  line  or  extends  but  for  a 
very  short  distance  into  this  township  between  the  river  and 
Peters  creek. 

The  Pin  Hook  axis  lies  in  the  N.  W.  corner,  at  the  12 
Mile  House,  though  it  is  also  very  indistinct  in  Peters  town- 
ship, where  the  P ittslmrgh  coal  is  deexdy  buried  and  un- 
de velo|ied. 

The  Upper  Barren  measures  are  everywhere  absent  in 
Union  township,  having  been  eroded  from  the  surface  by 
reason  of  the  north-east  rise  of  the  rocks. 

The  Upper  Productive  measures  covers  two  thirds  of  the 
townshijjS,  extending  as  a wide  strip  north-eastward  from 
Nottintiham  twp.  between  Peters  creek  and  the  Mononga- 
hela river. 

The  Barren,  measures  are  confined  entirely  to  strips  along 
those  two  water  ways — the  rock  section  of  the  township 
extending  from  about  100  feet  below  the  Pittsburgh  bed 
almost  to  the  Washington  coal  of  tlie  Upper  Productive 
measures. 

Along  Peters  creek  the  Pittsburgh  coal  outcrops  contin- 
uously from  Allegheny  Co.  across  the  Nottingham  line, 
where  it  narrows  to  a point  and  soon  disappears  beneath 
water  level. 

On  the  Allegheny  Co.  line,  the  outcrop  is  well  above  the 
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creek,  wliicli  flows  in  a narrow  valley  of  the  fkirren  meas- 
ures, 100  feet  lower  down.  To  the  south-west  however, 
owing  to  the  dejiression  of  the  measures  the  coal  gets  lower, 
so  that  at  Gastonville,  it  is  opened  at  the  GastonviUe  mine 
(Pittsburgh  & Chicago  Co.)  or  Peter’’ s creeks  No.  1 mine. 
about  30'  above  the  B.  & 0.  R.  R.  track  at  925'  A.  T.  This 
opening  is  on  the  Lytle  farm,  and  the  main  entry  is  quar- 
tered on  the  coal  which  apparen  tly  dips  S.  E.  This  mine  was 
entirel}^  idle,  though  twice  visited  in  1885.  Its  output  in 
that  year  was  nearly  25,000  tons. 

Further  Avest,  along  the  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Finley- 
ville  the  Pittsburgh  coal  has  been  opened  in  a number  of 
places.  FinleAwille  station  is  about  914'  A.  T. 

Immediately  south,  in  a small  raAdne  heading  up  the  Min- 
go road,  Murphy' s pit  is  opened  at  917'  A.  T.,  almost  rail- 
road level,  and  only  about  200  yards  from  the  creek.  The 
coal  is  opened  on  a butt  entry,  draining  northwaiils.  The 
same  coal  is  opened  100  yards  north  of  the  creek,  at  least  30 
feet  higher,  showing  an  abnormal  rate  of  rise  toAvards  the  Pin- 
hook  axis,  and  indicating  the  presence  of  either  a fault, 
running  parallel  to  Peters  creek,  or  else  a deep  sicamp 
coursing  nortliAvest  and  southeast  along  the  edge  of  the 
outcro])  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  and  co-extensive  with 
the  AA'ell  defined  SAAmmp  traced  through  the  Walton  AAmrk- 
ings  in  Allegheny  Co. 

Going  nortliAvest  uii  a branch  stream  from  Finleyville, 
along  the  abandoned  line  of  the  Pittsburgh  Southern 
railroad,  the  coal  is  steadily  rising,  and  so  continues  for  at 
least  2 miles  to  beyond  the  point  the  Pinhook  axis  would 
strike  if  continued  to  this  point. 

The  P in- Hook  anticlinal  therefore,  has  either  died  a\Amy 
altogether  before  reaching  this  creek  or  it  has  been  shifted 
someAvhat.  The  former  view  is  tlie  more  probable,  for  tlie 
arch  is  next  seen  faintly,  in  a pretty  direct  line,  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Peters  tAvp.  near  Thomus’  saAv-mill,  and 
thence  through  Nottingham  to  Mr.  Ley  da's  residence  on 
Mingo  creek. 

The  Leyler  mine  is  located  on  the  Avest  side  of  this  stream, 
about  f miles  from  Finleyville,  and  is  connected  with  the  B.  & 
15 
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O.  R.  R.  means  of  the  old  Pittsburg'h  Sonthera  track. 
The  pit  mouth  is  about  1004'  A.  T.  and  20'  above  the  track. 
The  coal  mined  here  was  run  to  the  Western  markets  ; but 
recently  the  mine  has  not  been  very  active.  It  is  opened 
on  the  sing'le  entry  system  and  the  coal  dips  south-east.  A 
new  opening-  (Legler  No.  2)  has  recently  been  made  by  this 
company,  a few  hundred  yards  above  No.  1,  and  the  com- 
bined output  of  the  two  mines  for  188o  amounted  to  about 
45,600  tons.  A section  of  the  lower  division  coal  in  this 
part  of  the  region  shows  : 

Breastcortg 3'  O'' 

I5earing-in  coal, 4'' 

Brick  coal 1 0 

Lower  bottom  coal, 1 6" 

The  country  hereabouts  is  largel}^  cut  up  by  ravines,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a good  deal  of  red  coal. 

The  Redstone  coal  bed  shows  on  the  Brownsville  road,  a 
short  distance  above  the  Legler  mine,  at  1090' A.  T. 

A mile  further  up  this  branch  stream,  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  is  opened  at  McGomaid s %)it  1028'  A,  T.,  and  200  yards 
further  on  at  Boijef  s pit  1088'  A.  T.,  both  idle  and  small 
openings. 

The  coal  goes  under  cover  a short  distance  above  the  lat- 
ter, ;ind  on  the  Library  road,  at  the  summit,  there  is  a fine 
exposure  of  the  Great  Limestone  in  an  abandoned  railroad 
cut  at  about  1100'  A.  T. 

West  of  Finleyville,  the  coal  is  opened  on  south  side  of 
creelv  at  Finley" s country  pit  970'  A.  T.  where  it  shows : 


Breast  coal,  . 3'  2" 

Bearing-in  coal,  4" 

Brick  coal, 1 2" 

Lower  bottom  coal,  1'  4" 


The  lower  bottom  coal  is  not  mined  here.  The  roof  di- 
vision is  over  five  feet  thick,  and  shows  four  benches  of 
coal.  Dip  south-east.  Rankin" s country  y)it  is  close  by, 
and  near  the  Nottingham  twp.  line  at  964'  A.  T.  This  pit 
was  idle,  and  shows  about  the  same  section  of  coal.  In 
Nottingham  twp.  the  coal  outcrops  along  Peters  creek  for 
a little  over  a mile  from  the  Union  line. 

It  heads  a short  distance  up  the  Mingo  road,  and  is  first 
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opened,  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  at  the  Nottinr/ham 
No.  1 mine  at  969'  A.  T.  This  mine  had  just  been  opened 
when  visited  (Aug.  20,  ’So)  and  showed  : 


Breast  coal, 3'' 

Bearing-in  coal,  5" 

Brick  coal, 1'  3” 

Lower  bottom  coal, 1'  4" 


The  main  entry  was  about  9°  off  butts. 

Nottinf/ham  No.  2 7nine,  of  the  same  company,  was  also 
just  being  opened  up,  about  1500'  further  west  and  at  978' 
A.  T.  During  the  present  year  (1886),  these  mines  have  a 
working  capacity  of  about  100  tons  ; but  though  applied 
for,  no  information  could  be  gotten  from  the  owners  as  to 
actual  production,  extent  of  mine  workings  or  special  fea- 
tures in  the  mines. 

In  the  next  ravine  west  from  these  openings,  the  coal  is 
opened  at  Pliilli'ps’  country  pit ^ 981'  A.  T.  Here  the  char- 
acter of  the  coal  seen  was  most  excellent  ; unusually  so  for 
this  region.  The  coal  breaks  out  in  large  slips,  firm,  bright 
and  very  clean,  and  the  lower  division  measures  about  5'  8". 
The  lower  bottom  alone  is  not  removed.  All  the  rest  makes 
a superior  smithing  coal.  At  Casseber’s  place  however,  but 
a short  distance  beyond,  the  character  of  the  coal  changes 
seriously  for  the  worse,  and  considerable  iron  pyrites  occurs 
in  both  the  breast  and  brick  coal  benches.  The  coal  goes 
under  water  level  here,  just  after  passingThomas’  saw-mill. 

On  the  Peters  tomnsJiijy  side  of  the  creek,  the  coal  is 
opened  at  the  Venetia  mine  at  Anderson  station  B.  & O. 
R.  R.,  just  opposite  Phillips’  pit  at  969'  A.  T. 

This  mine  was  ojjened  up  in  1880 — and  has  continued  to 
run  at  inteiwals  ever  since.  It  Avas  idle  in  Aug.  ’85  Avhen 
visited,  though  that  year  some  12,000  tons  were  run  out  to 
the  railroad  for  Avestern  trade. 

The  mine  Avas  opened  on  double  entry  system.  The  coal 
looks  handsomelA’,  as  at  Phillip’s,  and  bears  a high  reputa- 
tion. The  upper  division  here  is  about  4^'  thick ; the 
main  clay  parting  1'  and  the  lower  division  about  6'  of 
which  the  breast  coal  measures  3'  4";  bearing-in  3";  brick 
coal  1'  and  lower  bottom  1'  5". 
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The  Lockhart  mine  (Peters  Creek  Gas-Coal  and  Coke 
Company)  is  jnst  lielow  the  Yenetia  mine  at  984'  A.  T. 
This  mine  was  also  closed,  and  since  its  opening  two  years 
ago,  has  had  a precarious  existence,  owing  to  the  large 
amonnt  of  red  coal  met  with  in  the  front  workings.  The 
coal  is  rising  rapidly  north-west  here,  and  when  once  the 
workings  are  extended  beyond  the  sloping  hill  side  of  light 
and  perv'ions  cover,  the  quality  will  nndonbtedly  improve. 

The  breast  coal  here  measured  3'  6"  thick,  the  remaining 
members  of  the  lower  division  footing  np  about  2'  4". 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
limestone  occurring  beneath  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  along 
Peters  creek.  It  shows  about  8'  thick,  quite  persistent, 
and  is  quarried  at  Clark’s  above  Finley  ville  and  at  the  cov- 
ered bridge  near  Gastonville.  It  is  very  pure,  makes  an 
excellent  furnace  ilnx  and  the  clay  resulting  from  its  de- 
composition is  said  to  make  a serviceable  pottery  clay.  It 
Is  dove  colored,  and  without  siliceous  matter. 

Along  any  of  the  roads  leading  from  Peters  creek  over 
to  Mingo  creek  and  the  river,  in  Union  townshix),  sections 
of  the  Upper  Productive  measures  are  passed  over,  in 
places  reaching  to  the  WayiiesJmrg  “5”  coalhed. 

'rims  going  south  from  Carry  ville,  the  Waynesburg  coal 
is  found  about  250' , above  the  Pittsburgh  bed,  and  the 
Uniontown  coal  is  also  exposed  about  2'  thick,  resting  on 
the  Great  Limestone,  which  everywhere  spreads  through 
the  hills  in  this  part  of  the  district. 

On  the  road  leading  from  Finleyville  via  the  Mingo 
Presbyterian  church  to  the  river,  the  Great  Limestone  is 
first  seen  on  the  summit,  200  yards  south-east  of  the  cross 
loads  to  Cannonsbnrg  at  970'  A.  T.,  dipping  rapidly  south- 
east, and  falling  with  the  creek  to  Dlingo  church,  where 
the  Uniontoion  coal  .^hxdes,  are  seen  resting  on  top  of  the  up- 
per division.  Continuing  down  creek,  the  limestone  shows 
for  some  distance,  until  the  creek  finally  cuts  through  some 
sandy  shales  and  exposes  the  Sewickley  coal  at  850'±  A, 
T. 

Further  down  stream,  and  about  400  yards  from  the 
main  creek,  the  Redstone  coal  is  opened  at  835'  A.  'T.  to 
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supply  the  pumping  engines  of  the  Buffalo  coal  works 
located  here.  The  coal  is  about  2^'  thick  and  slaty.  The 
shaft  to  the  Piitshurgh  coal  is  65'  deep. 

This  coalbed  is  exposed  further  down  near  the  junction 
of  the  main  creek  at  the  covered  bridge  at  780'  A.  T.  and 
is  dipping  north-west  into  the  Waynesburg  synclinal. 

Two  countr}^  pits  are  ojiened  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal  here  at 
same  elevation.  The  bed  goes  under  water  level  just  above 
there.  Along  the  river,  the  openings  in  the  townshiji  are 
numerous. 

The  Pittsburgh  bed  crops  continuously  from  the  Alle- 
gheny Co.  line  to  Carroll  township  on  the  south  ; for  though 
the  western  division  of  the  Waynesburg  synclinal  passes 
through  Union  township,  meeting  the  river  at  Huston  sta- 
tion, it  is  not  deep  enough  to  buiy  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
from  view.  The  real  centre  line  of  the  basin  passes  further 
south-east,  through  Monongahela  Cit\',  but  it  is  marked 
there  by  a subordinate  anticlinal,  which  reverses  the  dip 
of  the  coal.  Consequenth"  all  the  measures  dip  north-west 
from  Monongahela  City  to  Huston  station  and  rise  again 
from  the  latter  point  towards  Peters  creek.  . 

From  Huston’s  run  to  the  Allegheny  line  the  river  flows 
north-east  and  away  from  the  synclinal.  Consequently 
at  each  successive  opening  the  coal  has  a double  rise, 
north-east  along  a line  parallel  to  the  axis  and  south-east 
away  from  the  basin. 

At  the  old  Cincinnati  mine,  at  Huston  run,  the  coal  is 
about  742'  A.  T.;  Coal  Bluffs  771';  Cleflf  800';  Banner  No.  1, 
816';  Banner  No.  2,  824'  and  Hilldale  869'  A.  T. 

In  the  Hilldale  mine  the  coal  dips  pretty  constantly  to 
the  south-west.  In  the  Banner  No.  1 mine,  the  main  en- 
try is  driven  single  through  the  first  hill  400  yards  and 
rises  slightly  north-west  to  816'  in  the  ravine.  Crossing 
this  hollow,  two  parallel  entries  are  driven  on  the  face  N. 
26f°  E.  and  rise  27  feet  in  900  yards  and  then  fall  an  equal 
amount  in  the  next  50  yards  to  the  bottom  of  a “swamp,” 
possibh^  a portion  of  the  synclinal  basin. 

In  the  Cliff  mine,  adjoining  on  the  south-east,  the  coal 
dips  along  the  main  entry,  driven  north,  for  867  yards. 
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meeting  tliere  the  same  swamp  (or  synclinal?)  mentioned 
in  the  Banner  mine,  entering  here  on  a course  of  S.  65°  W., 
200  yards  wide  and  18  feet  deep. 

If  this  serious  and  extensive  swamp  he  really  associated 
in  tliis  case  with  the  Waynesburg  synclinal,  it  conlirms  the 
view  taken  in  the  preliminar}^  report  of  ’85,  that  there  is  no 
regularity  in  form  or  position  or  course  to  be  expected  in 
the  various  synclinal  basins  of  the  district,  and  consequent- 
ly their  location  cannot  be  known  in  advance  without  ex- 
pensive and  systematic  testing,  based  upon  an  accurate  map- 
ping and  levelling  of  all  neighboring  underground  workings. 

The  Cliff  mines'  main  entry  extends  much  further  be- 
yond the  “swamp,'’  towards  Lobbs  run  and  the  Allegheny 
line,  and  is  graded  for  a uniform  rise,  amounting  to  41yYo 
feet  to  entry  ISTo.  19,  1,563  yards  from  the  river  jiit. 

The  butt  entries,  to  the  west  of  the  main  entry,  all  dip 
south-west.  Ilorse-backs  are  frequently  met  with  in  this 
mine,  in  the  main  clay  parting,  and  render  the  thickness  of 
that  member  and  the  overhung  roof  coal  members  quite 
variable.  But  clay  'oeins  and  spars  through  the  lower 
division  are  conspicuously  rare. 

In  the  Goal  Bluff  mine,  the  main  double  entry,  driven 
N.  20°  W.  rises  66  feet  in  1,720  yards,  and  at  the  proiierty 
line,  at  the  end  of  Nos.  13  and  14  butt  entries,  9000'  from 
pit  mouth,  the  coal  is  at  863'  A.  T.  or  92' above  the  pit  mouth. 

The  swamp,  which  enters  from  the  Cliff  mine  on  a S.  65° 
W.  course,  does  not  cross  the  main  entry  ; but  approach- 
ing it  quite  closely,  it  suddenly  takes  a goose-necked  turn 
abruptly  northwards,  and  crosses  No.  16  butt  entry  at  about 
520  yards  east  of  the  main  entiyand  is  25  feet  deep.  When 
visited  in  Aug.  1835,  none  of  the  workings  had  been  ex- 
tended northwards  sufficiently  to  cut  this  swamp  again, 
most  of  the  present  mining  being  carried  on  in  the  new  part, 
to  the  west  of  the  main  entry. 

The  swamp  is  supposed  to  continue  its  course  northwards 
for  some  distance,  and  l)y  some  it  is  carried  up  nearly  to 
Peters  creek,  before  taking  again  its  south-west  course,  and 
thus  accounting  for  the  marked  differences  of  level  in  the 
coal  on  opposite  sides  of  Peters  creek. 
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So  far  there  are  no  developments  to  prove  or  disprove 
this  theory  ; though  indications  point  to  a very  great  irreg- 
nlarit}’  in  the  position  of  the  coal  bed  between  Peters  creek 
and  the  river.  This  state  of  affairs  is  somewhat  accounted 
for  by  the  sinking  of  the  Mnrraysville  axis,  along  the  Alle- 
gheny Co.  line,  but  is  as  yet  wholly  tentative  to  more  exten- 
sive developments.  It  is  here  estimated  that  the  coal  rises 
north-west  26'  in  2,200';  it  then  remains  nearly  level  for 
1000'  and  again  rises  9'  in  oOO'  (Ang.  ’8o).  An  incline  within 
the  mine  conveys  the  coal  from  the  roll. 

From  Houston  run,  the  river  bends  steadily  southward 
to  the  Carroll  twp.  line,  and  as  a consequence  the  coal  is 
rising  towards  the  Mouongahela  City  sub-axis. 

The  new  Cincinnati,  Garfield  and  Buffalo  mines,  opened 
close  together  and  just  before  the  river  bends,  show  but 
little  variation  in  level,  being  respectively  757',  755'  and 
753'  A.  T.  But  at  the  Courtney  mine,  opened  about  1-  a 
mile  north  from  the  Carroll  line,  the  coal  has  raisen  to  774' 
A.  T.  The  New  Cincinnati  mine  workings  extend  back  to 
a branch  of  Mingo  creek  where,  at  the  parsonage,  a shaft  208 
feet  deep  reaches  a swamp,  about  260  vmrds  west  of  main 
entry.  The  mine  is  operated  on  the  double  entry  system. 

The  Buffalo  mine  is  an  extensive  development  adjoining 
the  last  on  the  south,  running  out  58,000  tons  during  1885 
though  largely  idle  that  season,  owing  to  strikes  in  the  region. 

The  main  entry  is  over  a mile  in  length  ; but  the  coal  is 
still  hauled  from  the  mine  by  mule  power.  The  product  of 
the  mine  is  reported  to  jdeld  66%  lumj),  17%  nut  and  17% 
dust  coal. 

The  Garfield  mine,  next  south,  is  in  many  respects  quite 
similar.  Its  main  entry  bears  S.  13°  W.  and  crosses  a 14 
foot  swamp  at  1,390  yards  from  the  pit  mouth.  This  swamp 
is  a couple  of  hundred  yards  wide  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  reported  upon  in  Fonvard  twp.  at  the  Old  Eagle  mine 
(Annual  Report  1885). 

It  is  fairly  possible  too  that  this  great  swamp  may  be 
directly  connected  with  the  one  followed  through  the  east- 
ern part  of  Union  township,  the  latter  being  a tongue  or  off- 
shoot of  the  main  sub-basin.  While  these  irregularities 
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are  everywhere  recognized  as  such  under  the  name  of 
swamps^  and  are  certainly  fertile  causes  for  disaster,  it 
seems,  iu  tliis  particular  locality,  tliat  to  tlie  rapid  subsi- 
dence of  tile  powerful  Murraysville  axis  should  be  charged 
much  of  the  widespread  differences  of  level  co-incident 
upon  the  blending  together  of  the  several  sub-synclinals, 
elsewhere  held  apart  by  the  presence  of  that  axis.  The 
structure  of  this  immediate  region  is  unique  in  the  district. 

Several  old  openings  appear  along  the  river  bluff  below 
the  Garfield  mine  until  the  coal  is  again  extensively  mined 
at  the  Courtney  mine  at  77T  A.  T.  and  aliove  Courtney 
Sta.  The  main  entr\"  is  driven  on  butts  N.  65°  W.  until 
it  meets  the  sioamp  and  thence  along  the  swamp  S.  61° 
W.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  not  associating  this 
swamp  with  the  one  developed  at  the  Garfield  mine.  It  is 
25'  deep  and  200  ^uirds  wide,  and  crosses  the  river  about 
150  yards,  ± below  the  main  pit  mouth.  This  mine  is  ope- 
rated on  the  double  entry  system  and  produced  about 
30,000  tons  of  lump  coal  in  1885,  or  about  66  per  cent, 
of  the  total  coal  mined,  14  per  cent,  being  nut  coal  and  20 
per  cent.  dust. 

There  is  comjiaratively  little  variation  in  the  coal  section 
at  the  vailoiis  mines  along  the  river  in  this  township,  pro- 
viding measurements  are  made  away  from  the  swamps 
where  the  whole  bed  is  generally  somewhat  swollen. 

The  usual  or  average  bed  section  shown  in  seven  of  these 
mines  is  given  below,  for  comparison,  in  tabular  form  : 


Hilldale. 

Banner  No. 

1. 

5 

N e w C 0 a 1 
B 1 u flf. 

BufTalo. 

Garfield. 

! Courtney. 

Upper  Division,  . 

3'  3" 

3'  8" 

3' -4' 

4' 

4'— 5' 

4'  6" 

2'  6" 

Main  Clay  Parting, 

8" 

10" 

6' ' -8' ' 

6" -10" 

10" 

10" 

1'  0" 

^ f Breast  Coal,  . 

3'  0" 

2'  10" 

2'  10" -3' 0 

2'11"-  3'  2" 

2'  10" 

2'  10" 

3'  0" 

S iBearing  In 

Coal,  . . . 

4" 

4" 

4" 

4// 

■ih" 

3i  " 

4" 

m ) Brick  Coal  and 

1 1 Partings,  . . 

V 2" 

1'  0" 

1'  1" 

1'  3" 

1'  3" 

1'  1" 

1'  0" 

j (_Lower  Bottom, 

1'  3" 

1'  4" 

1'  4" 

1'  0" 

1'  3" 

1'  0" 

1'  3" 

Average  total 

thickness,  . . 

9'  8" 

© 

o 

9'  9" 

10'  3" 

10'  9" 

10'  6'  ' 

9'  1" 
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The  variations  shown  are  quite  apt  to  be  merely  local 
changes,  and  the  irregularities  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
roof  members  ; therefore  not  affecting  the  mining  portion  of 
the  bed.  All  of  the  roof  coal  carries  some  black  slate  and 
carbonaceous  shale  on  top,  throughout  the  series  ; but  be- 
yond being  a characteristic  feature  of  the  P Itlshurgh  coal 
bed,  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  detailed  measure- 
ments of  these  mendiers. 

The  production  of  these  mines  in  1885,  excepting  Gar- 
field, was  250,886  tons  as  follows  : Hilldale  25,374  ; Banner 
Nos.  1 and  2,  38.817  ; Cleff  30,500  ; Coal  Bluff  67,704  ; Buffa- 
lo 58,491  ; Courtney  30,000. 

Carroll  township  has  a long  drawn  out  shape,  extending 
east  and  west  along  the  Monongahela  river,  south  of  Union, 
east  of  Nottingham  and  Somerset  and  north  of  Fallowheld. 

The  section  of  rocks  exposed  extends  from  180  feet  l)elow 
to  about  350  feet  above  the  P itlshurgh  coal,  or  up  to  the 
horizon  of  the  Washington.  The  P itlshurgh  coal  has  an 
uninterrupted  exposure  along  the  river  front,  and  is  every- 
where accessible  and  largely  opened. 

The  Wagneshurg  axis  lies  just  outside  the  township, 
touching  the  river  at  Columbia,  where  but  for  erosion,  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  would  lie  at  900  feet  above  tide  on  its  crest. 
From  here  all  the  measures  dip  to  the  north-west. 

At  Monongahela  City,  the  Wagneshurg  sgnclinalent^iT^ 
the  township  from  Allegheny  ; but  as  the  basin  line  is 
marked  here  by  a subordinate  anticlinal  roll,  the  coal  falls 
both  ways  from  this  point,  into  Union  township  on  the 
north  and  to  the  Black  Diamond  mine  on  the  south. 

The  Upper  Productive  coal  measures  are  the  surface 
rocks  through  seven-eighths  of  the  township,  a small  patch 
of  the  Upper  Barrens  resting  on  the  Fallowheld  line  east  of 
Pigeon  creek.  On  this  ridge  the  Wagneshurg  coal  has  been 
opened  in  the  past,  reported  4 feet  thick,  capped  with  the 
Waynesbnrg  sandstone.  On  tlie  summit  the  Washington 
coal  is  reached,  140'  higher.  The  Uniontoion  coal  can 
hardly  be  recognized  in  the  townshij)  and  it  must  be  very 
thin. 

In  Scott’s  hollow,  running  up  from  Pigeon  creek,  the 
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lower  division  of  the  Great  Limestone  is  present  at  55  feet 
above  tlie  Redstone  coal,  wliicli  is  mined  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Teeiile.  where  it  shows  two  benches  18"  and  21"  thick.  The 
coal  here  is  clean  and  in  good  shape,  and  has  a good  repu- 
tation for  domestic  xRH’poses.  The  Redstone  coal  3 to  4 
feet  thick  is  likeivise  ox>ened  about  a mile  below  Lock 
No.  4. 

Just  above  the  Black  Diamond  mine,  a stream  enters  the 
river  from  the  SQutli,  uiion  vvhich,  half  a mile  from  its 
mouth,  the  Redstone  coal  is  oxiened  in  several  xilaces.  The 
coal  varies  from  3'  to  3'  6"  thick,  and  is  clean  and  of  good 
quality.  The  same  coal  apjiears  in  several  other  xilaces 
througli  the  townshi}i ; is  usually  40  to  50  feet  above  the 
Pittsburgh  coal,  and  from  2 to  3^  feet  thick.  Near  the 
mouth  of  Mingo  creek,  it  shows  an  unusual  development, 
being  rexiorted  there,  in  an  old  air  shaft,  Al  thick,  overlaid 
by  10"  of  clay,  and  this  in  turn  by  2'  of  coal  and  shale. 

The  Flltshurgh  coal  is  of  course  largely  oxieued,  owing 
to  its  favorable  xiosition  for  attack. 

The  outcrox"),  entering  from  Union  townshixi,  extends  for 
over  two  miles  nxi  Mingo  creek,  ivliich  stream  becomes  the 
western  townshixi  line  about  1^  miles  from  the  river. 

I Below  the  covered  bridge  some  150  yards,  on  the  road  to 
Mingo  church  the  coal  is  opened  sxiaringly  at  John  Lofinlc’ s 
couidry  x>lt  at  780'  A.  T.  and  on  oxqiosite  (west)  side  of  the 
creek  at  Cowaid s hank  K.  T.  The  coal  along  this 

creek  is  dixixhng  south-east.  Both  of  these  openings  were 
closed  and  the  coal  could  not  be  examined.  Further  down 
the  creek  and  just  back  of  the  distillery  is  Harrison' s pit, 
oxiened  on  the  xiublic  road  at  765'  A.  T.,  where  the  roof  coal 
is  in  three  benches,  in  all  4'  3"  thick  and  the  lower  division 
4'  9"  thick. 

Gibson' s pit  at  770'  xV.  T.  lies  about  midway  between  the 
two  last  mentioned  oxienings,  but  on  the  east  side  of  the 
creek.  The  lower  division  here  is  5'  2"  thick,  of  which  the 
breast  coal  will  measure  3'  to  3'  2". 

The  Mingo  mine  (T.  Hutchinson)  is  oxiened  on  the  river 
bluff,  just  beneath  the  river  road  and  above  the  P.  V.  & C. 
R.  R.  track  at  770  A.  T. 
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This  was  quite  an  active  operation  at  one  time  ; but  no 
coal  has  been  run  out  for  nearly  10  years,  and  the  property 
has  a very  deserted  aspect,  although  tliere  is  a large  area  of 
coal  still  remaining  intact.  Xo  examination  was  possible 
here,  so  the  following  is  taken  from  K. p^ige  79,  as  indica- 
tive of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  1881-82. 

“ A enters  the  mine  from  the  west  side,  crosses 

the  main  entry  at  65  yards  from  the  pit  month,  where  it  is 
4 feet  deep  ; and  passes  throngh  the  workings  in  a semi- 
circular manner,  gradually  growing  deeper,  until  it  con- 
nects with  a circular  basin  23  feet  in  depth  and  192  yards 
in  diametei’.  This  haptiens  at  a point  on  the  main  entry 
780  yards  from  the  pit  mouth. 

“Another  swamp  enters  this  basin  at  its  western  side,  op- 
posite to  where  the  hrst  one  enters. 

“A  third  swamp,  7 feet  in  depth,  connects  with  the  l)asin 
on  the  south  side  and  continues  in  a southerly  direction 
through  the  mine,  so  far  as  developed.” 

It  seems  probable  that  the  mines  of  this  entire  basin, 
as  far  south-east  as  the  Westmoreland  Co.  line,  will  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  such  irregularities  ; and  that  such 
changes  of  level  in  the  floor  of  the  coal  bed  are  directly 
associated  with  the  formation  of  the  basin  lines,  resulting 
in  uneven  settling  of  the  bed,  and  all  referred  to  the  same 
primary  cause.  The  coal  near  the  pit  mouth  of  the  Mingo 
mine  shows  : 


Roof  division, 4'  10" 

Main  clay  parting, ...  0'  10" 

Lower  division,  5'  7" 

Breast  coal, 3'  0" 

Bearing  in  coal, 0'  4" 

Brick  coal,  1'  3" 

Lower  Bottom  coal, 1'  0" 


The  coal  crop  crosses  the  road,  going  east,  just  below 
the  store,  and  is  ojoened  about  1200  yards  from  the  Mingo 
works  at  the  New  Eagle  mine  (Campbell  Bros.)  at  780'  A. 
T.  whose  coal  goes  to  the  river  trade.  When  visited  in 
1885,  the  main  tunnel  was  in  something  over  700  yards,  en- 
tering a swamp  about  420  yards  from  pit  mouth.  The 
drainage  is  very  faulty  and  innumerable  troubles  are  caused 
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by  rolls  in  the  floor  of  the  mine,  and  which  extend  in  all 
dii'ections.  Entries  7 and  9 both  show  swamps  and  dip 
towards  the  Mingo  mine  woi'kings. 

'"'AfaiiU  or  break  x^asses  throngh  the  eastern  side  of  the 
workings  in  an  (apin-oximately)  north  and  south  direction, 
throwing  the  coal  down  on  that  (east)  side  from  2 to  6 feet.” 
K.4  75. 

The  old  mine  was  opened  mostly  on  single  entry,  excexit 
No.  8 gangway,  which  was  double,  the  latter  system  now 
Xirevailing.  It  was  idle  when  visited  in  the  fall  of  ’85,  but 
during  that  year  its  reported  output  amounted  to  12,500  tons. 

West  from  Monongahela  City  there  were  several  abandon- 
ed ox)enings  in  the  F iltshurgh  coal,  one  of  which  is  the  old 
Fry  Fun  mine  at  811'  A.  T.,  witliin  the  cit}"  limits  and  on 
the  east  side  of  a ravine  dividing  the  New  Eagle  coal. 

This  oxieinug  is  close  to  the  crest  of  the  subordinate  an- 
ticlinal before  mentioned,  and  in  addition  to  a di|)  nxo  and 
down  the  river,  this  coal  drains  southward  to  Pigeon  creek. 

The  mine  is  now  only  occasionally  worked  to  supply  the 
Monongahela  City  trade,  and  the  lower  division  shows  near 
Xiit  mouth : 


Main  clay  parting, O'  10'' 

Lower  division, 5'  5" 

Breast  coal, 2'  10" 

Bearing  in  coat,  4'' 

Brick  coal, 1'  0" 

Lower  bottom  coal,  1'  3" 


The  outcro]')  x^asses  through  Monongahela  City,  and  ex- 
tends some  distance  ux)  the  main  stream  and  branches  of 
Pigeon  creek.  The  first  oxiening  seen  is  immediately  be- 
hind J.  Peters  house  at  790'  A.  T.,  who  can  literally  shovel 
coal  from  his  x^it  into  his  kitchen. 

Beneath  the  coal  the  limestone  shows,  underlaid  by 
a sandstone,  a small  coal  8"  thick,  and  then  G'  of  nodular 
limestone.  At  Peters  the  di}!  is  south-east,  the  coal  head- 
ing around  a short  ravine  and  rising  to  an  oxiening  of  TiUl- 
man  and  Canady,  on  the  xuiblic  road  at  798'  A.  T. 

It  is  oxiened  here  in  two  x^laces,  showing  a very  good 
quality  of  coal  and  with  benches  in  lower  division  of  34", 
4"  and  18",  and  again  36",  4",  14"  and  15". 
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A country  pit  back  of  the  race  track  shows  coal  at  803' 
A.  T.,  while  Dr.  Van  Vonrliis  'pit,  north  of  the  track,  is 
opened  at  788'  A.  T.  Following  around  the  hill,  the  coal 
conies  very  close  to  the  road  near  the  dam  at  HayivoocV s old 
pit.  About  100  yards  further  up  stream  is  HarncoocT s new 
pit,  at  road  level,  at  758'  A.  T.,  and  dipping  south-westward 
to  above  the  bridge,  finally  opened  at  Clinton  Van  Yoorltis' 
pit  at  738'  A.  T.  Limestone  shows  in  the  creek  just  below 
the  dam. 

Scott's  hollow  heads  up  from  Pigeon  creek,  east  from  the 
mill.  It  cuts  out  the  Pittsburgh  bed  for  a short  distance 
and  drains  a part  of  the  Catsburg  mine  through  a rear  open- 
ing (an  air  pit)  at  758'  A.  'f.  As  the  coal  in  this  hollow  all 
lies  south-west  from  the  river  outcrop,  the  rise  is  quite 
marked  going  north-eastward  along  Pigeon  creek  to  Bol- 
man' s and  Woodward' s pits  at  about  783'  and  on  the  pub- 
lic road  near  the  cemetery  entrance  at  785'  A.  T.  From 
here  the  coal  dips  up  river  to  the  Black  Diamond  works. 

In  the  first  ravine  east  of  the  cemetery  it  is  opened  at  the 
Catshurg  mine  (Lewis  Staib)  at  778'  A.  T.  The  main  tun- 
nel is  on  the  coal  face,  and  at  1200  yards  in  from  pit  mouth. 
No.  11  butt  entry  is  driven  north-west  to  daylight  in  Scott's 
hollow.  At  butt  entry  No.  2,  200  yards  in.  the  elevation 
is  the  same  as  the  pit  mouth,  a roll  of  6 feet  having  been 
cut  down  between  the  two  points.  This  face  entry  then  fall 
slightly  to  No.  3 and  rapidly  to  No.  4 butt,  460  yards  in, 
and  27  feet  lower  than  the  front  crop  coal. 

From  No.  4 to  No.  6 butt,  135  yards  further,  the  whole 
fall  is  regained  by  a rise  of  27  feet  in  the  coal,  and  then 
from  No.  6 to  No.  11  butt  entry  a gradual  fall  south-west 
to  the  latter  place,  amounting  in  all  to  30'.  This  point.  No. 
11  butt  entry,  is  1 190  yards  from  pit  mouth  and  at  (778' — 30') 
748'  A.  T.  or  10  feet  lower  than  the  rear  opening  in  Scott's 
hollow.  No.  11  butt  entry,  after  rising  32  feet  westward 
from  the  main  gangway,  falls  abruptly  into  a swamp  19 feet 
deep.  A pump  is  located  on  the  knuckle,  pumping  all  the 
water  of  the  front  part  of  the  mine  collecting  in  a swTimp 
on  the  main  gangway  between  Nos.  10  and  11.  into  .tkis 
swamp.  From  here  the  water  is  again  lifted  16'  by  a pump 
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placed  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  swaraju  and  discharged  into 
Scott’s  hollow,  19  feet  lower. 

These  details  have  been  given  in  order  to  show  the  ex- 
cessive irregularity  of  the  coal  hereabouts,  and  thedifficnl- 
ties  to  be  contended  with  in  mining.  The  main  tunnel  was 
afterwards  filled  in  between  Nos.  2 and  6 butts  to  eliminate 
the  fall  of  27  feet  in  the  swamp,  a travelling  way  for  coal 
from  No.  4,  being  obtained  by  making  the  entry  double. 
I’lie  mine  was  otherwise  opened  on  the  single  entry  system, 
and  in  each 'of  the  live  main  entiles  pillars  20  yards  thick 
have  been  left  to  protect  the  travelling  Avays  for  back  coal. 
The  rear  workings  have  been  extended  beyond  Scott’s  hol- 
low, Avhicli  will  proliably  have  to  be  drained  by  a shaft  and 
pumps.  There  is  about  50  feet  of  surface  there. 

The  deep  27  foot  swamp  mentioned  as  occurring  at  No.  4 
butt,  460  yards  iii.  comes  in  a circuitous  pathway  from  the 
old  mine  Avorkiugs  to  the  AAmst,  and  very  probably  has  some 
connection  Avith  the  19  foot  SAvamp  crossing  No.  11  butt. 
East  of  the  main  entrA-  it  crosses  the  centre  entry  at  a point 
160  yards  from  junction  of  No.  4 butt  entry,  and  keeps 
fairly  parallel  until  it  crosses  the  line  into  the  Ivile  mine. 
The  coal  run  out  from  this  mine  in  1885  to  the  river  trade 
was  41,208  tons.  An  average  section  of  the  bed,  aioay  from 
the  swamps,  sIioavs  ; 


Roof  division, 4'  4'' 

Main  clay  parting, 10" 

Lower  division, 5'  9" 

Breast  coal, 3'  0" 

Bearing-in  coal, 4" 

Brick  coal, 1'  2' 

Lower  bottom  coal, 1'  3" 


The  roof  division  has  three  main  benches  18,  12,  and  13 
inches  thick,  carrying  occasionally  thin  ^ inch  threads  of 
slate,  and  divided  more  distinctly  by  two  bands  of  clay  8 
and  3 inches  thick.  The  bed  is  capped  by  a carbonaceous 
sliale  and  a liigher  slate,  both  of  Avhich  partake,  in  great 
measure,  of  the  cleavage  joints  of  the  coal. 

The  Ivile  mine  (Jas.  Jones)  adjoins  Catsburg  at  770'  A. 
T.  This  coal  aa^us  taken  mostly  to  the  river  tipple  in  1885  ; 
but  a slack  track  was  laid  along  the  hill  side  for  about  100 
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yards,  and  used  to  dump  into  the  railroad  cars,  if  required. 
The  mine  was  idle  when  visited  ; bnt  tlie  Catsbnrg  swamp 
is  reported  crossing  the  main  entry  at  370  yards  Irom  the 
pit  month,  30'  deep,  and  passes  on  eastward  into  the  old 
Fort  Pitt  abandoned  works.  The  coal  section  does  not  differ 
materially  from  Catsbnrg.  Output  in  ISSo  amounted  to 
37,240  tons. 

The  Fort  Pitt  mine  is  entirely  idle,  no  great  anionnt  of 
work  ever  having  been  done  there.  Mr.  Wall  in  K.  4,  p. 
67  says:  “The  head  of  the  main  entry  and  air  course 

stands  620  jmrds  from  the  pit  month.  They  are  driven 
aciainst  the  faces  or  joerpendicvlar  to  the  cleamtge,  and 
parallel  with  each  other,  wdth  30  feet  of  a rib  of  solid  coal 
left  between  them. 

“A  swamp  enters  the  mine  from  the  Idle  mine,  crosses  the 
main  entrv  and  air  course  at  330  vards  from  the  tht  mouth, 
and  is  drained  in  the  mine  by  means  of  a syphon  pipe.” 

The  Blaclt  Diamond  mine  (W.  H.  Brown  Sons),  lies 
next  east  of  the  Fort  Pitt,  and  is  opened  at  776'  A.  T.,  not 
far  from  the  railroad  station.  P.  V.  and  C.  R.  R.  which  is 
747'  A.  T.  This  mine  was  opened  on  the  double  entiw^  sys- 
tem, and  as  far  as  develoiied  Sept.  1,  ’85,  seemed  to  have 
escaped  the  trouble  arising  from  the  large  swamp  westward  ; 
unless  one  11  feet  deep  in  No.  4 Butt  entry  is  to  be  associa- 
ted with  the  former.  The  main  entry  and  air  course  had 
been  driven  1450  yds.,  w’ith  30  feet  of  solid  coal  between 
butt  entries.  Drainage  was  mostly  into  the  hollow  north  of 
the  mine.  From  1871  to  1878  the  character  of  yield  at  this 
mine  wms  as  follows  : 

Jjump  coal,  67  per  cent. ; nnt  coal,  13  percent. ; dust  coal, 
20  per  cent  The  tonnage  in  1885  Avas  39,000  tons  and  bed 
section  about : 


Roof  division, 4'± 

Main  clay, 0'  10" 

Lower  division 5 8" 

Breast  coal 3'  2" 

Bearing-in  coal, 4" 

Brick  coal, 1'  0" 

Lower  bottom  coal 1'  2" 


Robinson  mine  (S.  B.  Hayes),  lies  about  f miles  east 
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along  river  from  Black  Diamond  and  is  opened  at  790'  A. 
T.  The  coal  from  a point  below  Brown’s  works  is  rising 
steadih^  south-east  to  the  Waynesbnrg  axis. 

The  main  entry  is  driven  nearly  south  for  over  a thou- 
sand yards.  No.  6 butt  entiu^  west,  430  yds  in,  is  car- 
ried to  daylight  in  a small  ravine,  and  is  run  through  a 
swamp  all  the  way  from  the  main  gangway.  The  same 
swamp  continues  eastward  into  the  Victory  workings.  The 
mine  was  entirely  closed  up  in  the  fall  of  1885  ; as  was  the 
Victory  mine  (Stall))  adjoining  at  784'  A.  T.  However,  it 
is  recorded  that  a swamp  was  met  here  also  at  700  yards 
from  the  pit  month,  conrsing  nearly  east  and  west.  A 
ravine  cuts  out  the  coal  east,  before  reaching  the  Harlem 
mine  'pit  at  782'  A.  T.  (idle)  and  thence  to  the  Buzzard 
mine  at  790'  A.  T.,  near  Baird’s  station,  and  opposite  the 
southward  turn  in  the  river. 

Still  further  south  and  higher,  around  point  of  hill  is  the 
Venture  mine  (Crombie,  Skillen  & Co.  ) at  805'  A.  T.  which 
was  just  being  fixed  up  for  a “ run  ” in  the  fall  of  1885.  It 
is  a single  entry  mine,  and  a swamp  is  reported  as  occnr- 
ring  500  yards  in  from  pit  mouth,  near  No.  7 entry.  It 
takes  a north-east  course  through  the  mine  and  leaves  it  at 
the  east  side  of  the  workings,  near  the  front  of  the  property. 
It  is  100  yards  wide  and  from  21  to  25  feet  deep.  This  is 
the  last  opening  on  the  Pittsburgh  coal  in  this  township, 
the  crop  keeping  around  the  river  point  and  well  back  of 
Colnmlua  to  the  Fallowfield  line. 

Fallo'iofi.eld  township  lies  next  south  of  Carroll,  facing 
eastward  on  the  Monongahela  river,  and  with  Allen  south 
of  it.  Pigeon  creek  crosses  the  western  portion  of  the 
township  and  cuts  off  a narrow  parallelogram  of  country  ex- 
tending north-west  between  Carroll  and  Somerset,  to  the 
border  line  of  Nottingham.  Tlie  rocks  outcropping  in  Fal- 
lowlield  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  Upper  Productive 
measures. 

Maple  creeiv  and  smaller  branch  streams  entering  the 
liver  have  cut  dowm  beneath  the  Pittsburgh  bed,  and  limi- 
ted sections  of  the  Barren  measures  are  exposed  along  these 
ravines.  But  elsewhere  the  next  higher  group  of  rocks 
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spreads  through  the  townsliip,  capped  along  the  Carroll 
line  and  in  the  extreme  south-west  corner  with  a limited 
amount  of  the  Upper  Barrens.  The  rock  section  then  ex- 
tends from  about  150  feet  below  the  Pittsburgh  coal  up  to 
the  Washington  bed. 

The  Waynesburg  axis  barely  touches  the  extreme  south- 
east corner,  lying  rather  in  Allen  township  ; but  as  the 
effect  of  this  axis  north  in  Carroll  township  had  already 
raised  the  Pittsburgh  coaZ  to  a considerable  elevation  above 
the  river,  the  south-westward  increased  strength  of  the  an- 
ticlinal between  Webster  and  Bellevernon  has  served  to 
keep  that  bed  at  considerable  elevations  all  along  the  river 
front  in  this  township.  There  is  not  a single  mining  opera- 
tion conducted  on  the  Pittsburgh  bed  within  the  township 
limits,  and  but  comparative!}^  few  country  pits. 

One  such  opening,  about  miles  below  Bellevernon, 
shows  the  coal  at  Hugh  McMahonJ s bank  at  898'  A.  T. 

The  following  section  of  the  bed  shows  there,  160  feet 


above  the  river ; 

Bituminous  shales, 10" 

Ferriferous  shale,  1'  0" 

Coal,  upper  division, 1’  2" 

Clay,  main  parting,  6" 

Coal,  lower  division, 8'  9" 


The  Pittsburgh  coal  outcrops  quite  extensively  on  both 
forks  of  Maple  creek,  showing  on  the  north  fork  at  Thos. 
Redd' s bank,  where  the  following  section  is  exposed  : 

Bituminous  shale, 10" 

Coal,  roof  divison, 3'  0" 

Main  clay  parting, 1'  5" 

Coal,  lower  division 6'  1" 

“At  this  opening  little  pyrites  occurs  in  the  upper  bench 
of  the  lower  division,  but  is  abundantl}-  present  in  the  lower 
bottom,  which  is  not  mined.  The  ‘ brick’  coal  conies  out 
in  handsome  blocks,  but  is  much  inferior  to  the  upper 
bench.  As  a whole  the  coal  is  clean,  and  is  said  to  be  quite 
popular  in  the  vicinity.  At  an  opening  on  the  adjoining 
farm  the  quality  is  the  same.  Just  above  Mr.  Redd’s  house 
the  Redstone  is  seen  in  the  road,  and  at  a short  distance 
farther  up  the  blossom  of  the  Seioiclcley  is  exposed.  The 
16 
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Waynesburg  was  seen  on  the  ridge  near  Witlirow’s  black- 
smith shop. 

“Mr.  Calvin,  residing  near  school  house  No.  5,  formerly 
opened  the  Waynesburg  bed  many  years  ago,  and  found 
it  about  four  feet  thick  not  including  the  upper  bench, 
which  he  did  not  work.  The  Washington  coali^  seen  on 
his  property  at  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the 
Waynesburg^  and  between  the  two  beds  the  blossom  of  the 
Waynesburg  “a”  is  exposed. 

“In  the  greater  portion  of  the  township,  that  lying  east 
from  Pigeon  creek,  the  exposures  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  Pittsburgh  coat  is  available  along  the  river  border  and 
the  run  separating  Allen  and  Fallowfield,  bnt  on  each  of 
these  lines  openings  are  few.  Elsewhere  the  land  rises  high 
and  is  so  covered  with  debris  that  the  Waynesburg^  which 
is  quite  thin,  is  not  often  exposed  even  by  its  blossom.  The 
strata  dip  rapidly  toward  the  west,  so  that  along  the  best 
line,  that  of  the  run  referred  to,  the  Pittsburgh  bed  j^asses 
under  at  a little  distance  abovm  Bailey’s  mill.” 

West  of  Pigeon  creek,  the  Waynesburg  coal  is  opened 
at  Grable’s  bank,  and  on  Saw  Mill  run,  on  south  fork  at 
Messrs.  J.  Warne  and  ,1.  Hess,  and  on  north  fork  at  Mr. 
Stacher’s.  It  shows  three  benches  of  coal,  averaging  about 
2'  8^'  and  P separated  by  clay  partings  V 2"  and  3'  thick. 
In  report  K.  p.  215  the  following  section  of  measures  ex- 
posed between  Stacher’s  opening  on  Saw  Mill  run  and 
Pigeon  creek  is  given  : 


1.  Waynesburg  Coal  Bed, 6' 

2.  Concealed, 30' 

3.  Limestone, Fragments. 

4.  Concealed,  40' 

6.  Massive  sandstone, 25' 

6.  Shale 10' 

7.  Limestone  and  shale, 75' 

8.  Shaly  sandstone, 40' 

9.  Limestone, 4' 

10.  Shale 30' 

11.  Bedstone  Coal  Bed, 1' 


The  Great  Limestone  shows  rather  more  shale  here  than 
it  does  in  the  south-east  portion  of  the  county.  The  junc- 
tion between  it  and  the  sandstone  below  is  not  fully  ex- 
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posed,  but  no  evidence  that  the  Seioicldey  is  present  was 
seen.  The  interval  between  t\\e  Redstone  Wayneslmrg 
is  onh"  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  which  is  less  than  the 
interval  between  the  Wayneshury  and  SeioicMey  in  south- 
ern Greene  county. 

Allen  toionship  joins  Fallowfield  on  the  south  and  east, 
lying  also  east  of  East  Pike  Run  township  and  occupying 
the  big  bend  in  the  Monongahela  river  above  Bellevernon. 

The  Upper  Productive  measures  spread  through  three- 
fourths  of  this  township  with  a broad  band  of  the  Barren 
Measures  flanking  the  river  and  extending  some  distance 
(about  2 miles)  south,  up  the  south  branch  of  Maple  creek. 

The  P iitshurgJi  bed  consequently  outcrops  continuously 
through  this  township,  and  the  section  extends  some  dis- 
tance higher  than  the  horizon  of  the  Waynesbury  coal. 

The  openings  in  the  Pittsburyh  bed^  are  not  numerous  and 
are  confined  mainly  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  town- 
ship where  the  coal,  now  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Waynesbury  anticlinal  is  most  readily  opened  up.  How- 
ever the  bed  is  opened  in  various  country  pits  on  Maple- 
creek,  lying  here  too  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  axis,  and 
extending  uji  the  creek  nearly  to  the  Fallowfield  line. 

South  along  the  Monongahela  river  the  coal  lies  well 
above  the  river,  until  approaching  Independence,  it  is 
opened  at  the  Clipper  mine  (Clipper  Coal  Company)  at  800'' 
A.  T.  or  about  40  feet  above  the  railroad  track. 

The  coal  from  this  mine  is  all  conveyed  across  the  Mo- 
nongahela Division  of  tlie  Penna.  R.  R.  by  an  incline  plane 
to  the  river  tipple,  and  in  the  dull  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1885,  shipped  15,270  tons.  There  is  a double  drift  opening 
here,  the  present  main  gangway  lying  700  feet  south  of  the 
former  entry,  and  is  driven  south-west  quartering  the  coal.. 

When  the  mine  was  visited  a second  time  in  July  1886, 
the  company  were  preparing  to  close  down  permanently. 
The  last  run,  prior  to  July  27,  was  4000  bushels,  although 
the  mine  is  equipped  to  handle  8000  or  9000  bushels  a day.. 
The  bearing-iu  was  done  on  the  bottom  limestone,  thus 
taking  out  the  entire  lower  division  of  the  coal,  an  unusual 
practice  in  this  part  of  the  region. 
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The  section  of  the  bed  here,  in  the  main  gangway  showed  ; 


Roof  division 3'  0" 

Main  clay  parting, 10" 

Lower  division,  7'  8" 

Breast  coal, 5'  0" 

Bearing-in  coal, 3" 

Brick  coal, 1'  0" 

Lower  bottom  coal, 1'  6" 


The  lower  division  however  will  not  average  over  7 to  7^ 
feet,  d'he  main  breast  occasional!}^  thickens  to  5'  6"  and 
shows  line  seams  of  slate  through  it.  The  mine  is  worked 
on  the  double  entry  system.  An  inspection  of  the  maps  of 
the  company  showed  the  present  main  tunnel  driven  on 
the  face  of  the  coal  S.  25°  W.,  and  along  this  line  1,430 
yards  to  the  property  line.  The  various  butt  entries  are 
driven  off  this  at  N.  66°-67°  W.  to  the  I'ight,  and  to  the 
left  south-east  to  daylight  in  a ravine  heading  up  just  below 
the  railroad  station. 

All  the  coal  along  the  main  entry  dips  for  the  first  600 
yards  to  a sioam/p  which  crosses  it  there  on  a IST.  W.  and  S.  E. 
course,  10  to  15  feet  deep  and  a couple  of  hundred  yards  wide. 
A water  course  is  driven  S.  43°  E.  for  300  yards  approxi- 
mately along  this  swamp  almost  to  the  crop  line  in  the  ravine, 
turning  there  south-west  and  intercepting  left  butts  No.  11 
and  12  before  draining  into  the  ravine. 

The  coal  in  the  rear  part  of  the  mine  all  dips  south-east. 
Clay  veins  and  spars  of  considerable  magnitude  extend  for 
long  distances  here,  especially  through  the  old  mine  work- 
ings. The  coal  is  generally  bright  and  brittle.  There  is  a 
wire  rope  single-acting  iilane  from  the  check  house  to  the 
tipple,  bat  none  in  the  mine.  The  mine  cars  are  run  on  to 
a “dummy”  car  and  conveyed  in  a horizontal  position  to 
the  tipple,  one  by  one.  The  property  consists  of  258  acres 
of  which  about  125  acres  had  been  mined  out  on  J nly  27,  ’86. 

John  Biles  country  pit,  abandoned,  is  directly  back  of 
the  railroad  station,  and  south  of  the  Clipper  Mine  at  790' 
A.  T. 

From  Biles’  opening,  the  outcrop  swings  south-west 
around  the  hill,  curving  with  the  river  and  keeping  above 
the  public  road  until  below  Lucey  ville  station,  the  coal  was 
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opened  at  the  Brazendale  & Co.  mine.,  where  at  the  time  of 
visit,  the  coal  had  not  been  more  than  faced. 

The  FeacocJc  mine  (Jonas  Crothers)  is  a little  further 
sonth-Avest,  the  outside  mine  track  to  the  tipple  leading 
across  the  public  road  on  grade  to  the  pit  mouth  at  761' 
A.  T. 

This  mine  is  worked  on  double  entry  system.  The  main 
entry  and  air  course  are  driven  on  face  northwards  and  rise 
slightly  in  that  direction.  The  mine  was  idle  during  the 
strike  of  1885,  at  which  time  it  was  visited,  and  no  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained.  The  breast  coal  measured  about 
5 feet  in  the  main  entry  ; bearing-in  coal  and  bands  4"  and 
the  bottom  benches  2'±i. 

The  American  mine  (Washington  Coal  Co.)  is  a short 
distance  west  from  the  Peacock,  and  about  ^ mile  below 
Woods  Hun  station.  The  coal  is  opened  beneath  the  public 
road  at  783'  A.  T.  This  was  also  idle  for  the  same  cause. 
It  is  worked  on  double  entr}^  plan,  the  main  entry  extend- 
ing for  OA'er  1000  yards  N.  13°  E.  and  rises  in  that  direction. 
The  mine,  when  working,  is  quite  an  extensive  one  and  in 
1885  produced  26,407  tons. 

West  of  Wood’s  run  station,  there  are  several  openings 
developing  the  Pittsburgh  bed  to  the  East  Pike  Run  town- 
ship line. 

The  Wood's  liuii  mine  (W.  H.  Gregg)  is  the  first  of  these 
opened  in  the  point  of  the  hill  at  about  785'  A.  T.  Double 
entry  system  is  adopted  here,  with  an  air  entry  20  yards 
from  the  main  entry  and  parallel  to  it. 

This  mine  together  with  others  of  this  region,  was  idle 
during  the  fall  of  ’85,  and  very  little  information  was  to  be 
had.  The  main  entry  is  reported  to  have  entered  a sioamp 
in  the  second  hill,  about  600  yards  distant  from  the  second 
or  rear  pit  mouth  in  Woods  run. 

A section  of  the  lower  division  at  this  mine  shows  ; 


Main  clay  parting, 10" 

Lower  division, 7'  H" 

Breast  coal, 5'  O'' 

Beariug-in  coal  and  slate,  ...  4" 

Brick  coal, 1'  3" 

Lower  bottom  coal, 1'  4" 
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In  1885,  the  reported  output  here  was  15,028  tons. 

The  Champion  mine  (Morgan  & Cunningham)  joins  the 
Gregg  mine  on  the  west.  Elevation  of  coal  at  pit  mouth 
790'  A.  T.  The  coal  rises  along  main  entry  through  hrst 
hill  (500  yds)  and  as  far  as  reported  through  the  second  hill, 
although  a reversal  of  dip  will  probably  take  place  here, 
where  the  Wood’s  run  mine  swamp  is  met  with. 

The  mine  opened  on  double  entry  system,  and  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  take  out  all  the  coal  except  6 inches 
of  the  lower  bottom,  which  are  left  to  improve  an  otherwise 
rolling  and  soft  floor.  In  this  way  about  7 feet  of  coal 
are  mined,  counting  about  1 foot  of  bottom  coal.  Clay  veins 
and  spars  are  rare. 

The  Caledonia  mine  (T.  J.  Wood)  is  the  next  extensive 
operation  westward,  opened  at  795'  A.  T.  fSlo  mine  meas- 
urements had  been  made  here  for  3 years  prior  to  Sept. 
1885,  so  that  very  little  was  known  of  the  extent  of  the 
mine  workings.  Double-entry  system  is  in  vogue  and  all 
the  left  Irntt  entries  rise  slightly  towards  the  Wayneshurg 
anticlinal.  In  K.  4,  page  23,  it  is  reported  that  “ the  rooms 
are  driven  26  feet  wide,  and  ribs  between  rooms  are  left  10 
feet  wide,”  which  are  not  the  usual  dimensions  adopted  in 
this  region.  The  entire  lower  division  is  mined  out  here, 
amounting  to  about  7^  feet,  and  yielding  about  7 feet  of 
coal.  The  floor  is  quite  as  much  troubled  as  in  the  Cham- 
pion mine,  and  some  of  the  rolls  are  of  serious  extent. 
The  output  in  1885  was  37,690  tons. 

The  Eclipse  mine  (T.  S.  Neel)  is  the  last  and  one  of  the 
most  extensive  operations  in  the  township ; opened  at  790' 
A.  T.  The  public  road  is  crossed  by  a trestle  and  the  coal 
run  to  the  river  trade.  The  main  tunnel  is  x>TObably  half- 
a-mile  long,  the  coal  rising  north-west  and  north-east.  The 
old  entry  is  straight  in  on  the  face  ; the  new  entry  turns  off 
to  the  left,  75  yards  in  from  pit  mouth,  and  the  new  work- 
ings are  all  opened  on  double  entry  system.  The  breast 
coal  is  4'  6"  to  5'  0"  thick  ; bearing-in  3"-6"  and  about  V 
6"  of  the  l)ottom  coal  is  lifted.  The  output  in  1885 
amounted  to  44,608  tons. 
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The  Pittsburgh  sandstone,  above  the  pit  mouth,  consists 
of  alternate  layers  of  shale  and  sandstone,  the  former  pre- 
ponderating. All  these  mines  in  Allen  township  are  in  the 
Fourth  Pool.  At  Mr.  Noah  Speer’s  grist  mill  on  the  south 
branch  of  Maple  creek,  and  about  1 mile  from  the  river  at 
Bellevernon,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  shows  : (K.  208) 

Coal,  2 inches  ; clay,  1 foot ; coal,  G feet  10  inches. 

“The  disappearance  of  the  roof  division  here  is  somewhat 
perplexing,  since  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  it  is  quite 
thick.  The  thinning  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  erosion, 
because  the  sandstone  is  separated  from  the  coal  by  from 
seven  to  ten  feet  of  clay  shale.  At  this  bank  there  are  three 
partings  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  division — a peculiarity 
of  rare  occurrence  in  this  district,  though  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  bed  in  a large  portion  of  Ohio.  The  coal  is  good 
throughout.  On  a road  going  due  south  from  this  mill  the 
blossom  of  a thin  coal  was  seen  at  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  above  the  Pittsburgh. 

“Opposite  Bellevernon  a fine  deposit  of  glass  sand  was 
seen  at  one  hundred  and  fift}^  feet  above  the  river.  It  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  is  largely  used.” 

East  Pike  Ran  toionship  occupies  all  that  portion  of  the 
Monongahela  river  between  the  Allen  south  line  and  W. 
Brownsville.  The  northern  part  of  the  township  extends 
west  of  Allen,  with  Fallowfield  and  West  Pike  Run  on  the 
north  and  west ; while  East  Bethlehem  township  lies  south 
of  it. 

Pike  run  cuts  it  nearly  in  two  equal  parts,  entering  the 
river  between  Greenfield  and  California.  The  rock  section 
exposed  extends  from  the  Pittsburgh  coal  to  150  feet  above 
the  Washington  coal,  although  the  area  of  the  Upper  Bar- 
ren measures  is  confined  entirely  to  a single  patch  on  the 
summit  of  Krepps  hill,  just  west  of  W.  Brownsville.  This 
is  one  of  the  highest  summits  about  here  and  as  almost  the 
entire  Upper  Productive  series  are  exposed,  capped  with 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Washington  Oroup,  the  following 
interesting  section  of  the  series  is  copied  from  Report  K., 

p.  201  : 
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Sandstone, 40' 

Limestone  Middle  Wash.  No.  [V, Fragments. 

Concealed,  100 

Washington  Coal  bed, Blossom. 

Concealed,  ...  130 

Waynesburg  sandstone 30' 

Waynesburg  Coal  bed, 3'  6’' 

Shale  and  sandstone, 45 

Bituminous  shale, 1'  6" 

Limestone, 10 

Shaly  sandstone, 40' 

Uniontoivn  Coal  bed, 3' 

Limestone, 8' 

Concealed, 70' 

Limestone, 50 

Sewickley  Coal  bed Blossom. 

Shaly  sandstone, 35' 

Limestone, 25' 

Concealed  to  river,  Pittsburgh  Coal  at  base,  ....  65' 


The  ovitci-op  of  the  F ittshurgh  coal  in  this  townshiji  is 
extensive  and  except  above  W.  Brownsville  where  it  sinks 
into  the  Lisbon  basin  at  700'±  A.  T.  it  is  everywhere  quite 
accessible.  It  is  exposed  continnously  on  Pike  run  to  and 
across  the  West  Pike  Run  township  line,  as  well  as  on  the 
numerous  small  branches  of  that  stream. 

Close  to  the  Allen  township  line,  it  is  opened  at  the  Deir- 
mLid  (Crowthers,  Miisgrave  & Co.)  at  800' A.  T.  This 
mine  is  now  incor})orated  with  the  Globe  mine  property 
above  it,  and  its  coal  is  all  run  out  there. 

The  Globe  mine  (Globe  Coal  Co.)  lies  about  300  yards 
west  and  the  pit  mouth  is  about  810'  x\.  T.  The  old  part  of 
the  mine  was  opened  on  the  single  entry  plan  now  changed 
to  double  entry.  The  main  entry  is  driven  on  butts  N.  67° 
W.  1,900  feet  to  the  property  line.  Entries  are  turned  off 
to  right  to  meet  those  in  the  Dexter  mine,  the  main  entry 
of  which  is  driven  about  half  face  and  half  end  N.  1,6°  E. 
All  the  west  butt  entries  in  these  mines  are  rising  steadily 
north-west,  the  main  (butt)  entry  in  the  Globe  raising  3,6 
feet  in  1,900  feet. 

A detailed  section  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  here  gave  : 


Sandstone, 8" 

Shale 2 0" 

Sandstone, 1'  8" 

Shale, 2'  0" 
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Sandstone,  0 6'' 

Carbonaceous  shale, 2'  0" 

( Bony  coal 2 

„ „ I Slate,  1" 

Roof  j ^ , an 

Slate,  2" 

. Coal ■ • 9" 

Main  clay  parting, 1'  0" 

Breast  coal, 4'  6" 

Bearing-in  coal 3" 

Brick  coal, 10" 

Lower  bottom  coal, V 4" 


Bearing-in  is  done  about  2’'  above  the  floor.  Production 
here  in  1885  was  22,641  tons. 

The  river  begins  to  make  a sharp  bend  southward  just 
above  the  Globe  works,  showing  first  the  abandoned  Reed 
mine  at  790'  A.  T.  and  next  south  the  Greenfield  mine  (T. 
S.  Neel)  just  north  of  the  village  of  that  name  and  at  about 
40'  above  the  river  or  780'  A.  T.  This  mine  has  pretty 
well  exhausted  all  the  coal  between  the  river  and  the  north 
fork  of  Pike  run. 

The  water  drains  out  of  the  river  pit  mouth  rapidly  and 
the  rise  of  the  coal  north-west  and  north-east  is  quite  marked. 

The  main  entry  is  on  butts,  and  shows  an  imperfect  sec- 
tion at  the  pit  mouth  as  follows  : 


Sandstone, 

Shales,  4' 

Roof  coal, 1'  3" 

Main  clay  parting, 11" 

Breast  coal, 5'  0" 

Bearing  in  coal 4" 

Brick  coal,  seen, 8"-j- 


The  output  in  1885  was  16,000  tons. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  below  Greenfield,  the  follow- 
lowing  section  of  the  measures  between  the  FittshurgTi^w^ 
Uniontoion  coals  is  seen.  (Report  K.  p.  203) — 


Uniontown  coal  bed, 3' 

Limestone,  12' 

Shale  and  sandstone,  28' 

Limestone  and  shale, 88' 

Shaly  sandstone, 32' 

Limestone, 30' 

Sandstone  and  shale, 85' 

Pittsburgh  coal, 8' 

Concealed  to  river, 48' 
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On  Pike  run,  the  openings  are  not  very  extensive  ; but 
the  coal  is  plainly  rising  from  the  river  at  780'  A.  T.  to  the 
forks  of  the  creek  on  the  west  at  840'  A.  T. 

ChaJfant' s country  pit  is  the  first  at  752'  A.  T. 

Coal  is  exposed  all  along  the  road  here  and  is  opened  at 
various  places  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  valley.  It  is 
capped  with  about  25  feet  of  ferriferous  shales. 

The  Little  P ittsburgli  coat  crops  near  creek  level,  about 
20  feet  beneath  the  main  bed. 

The  following  account  of  the  openings  on  Glorby’s  run, 
which  were  not  visited,  appears  in  K.  page  204 ; 

“Gorby’s  run  enters  Pike  run  at  the  village  of  Gran- 
ville. On  this  stream  the  coal  is  in  sight  almost  to  the  head, 
and  rises  from  the  river  to  where  it  disappears,  nearly  three 
hundred  feet,  the  distance  being  hardly  two  miles.  The 
openings  are  quite  numerous  on  the  west  fork,  and  the  coal 
goes  under  just  above  Mr.  West’s  bank.  On  a bank  of  this 
fork  the  ^ewicldey  coal  is  found  at  Mr.  Smith’s  place, 
where  it  is  three  feet  six  inches,  and  is  separated  from  the 
Great  Limestone  by  four  feet  of  shale.  It  is  mined,  by 
strijqiing,  for  use  in  burning  lime,  and  seems  to  be  a very 
fair  coal.  It  is  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  below  the 
exposure  of  the  Waynesburg,  on  the  Nottingham  road, 
near  the  western  line  of  the  township.  On  the  eastern  fork 
of  Gorby’s  run  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  mined  by  Mr. 
Duvall,  and  farther  up  by  Mr.  J.  White.  At  the  latter 
opening  it  shows  : 

Coal , 1 foot ; clay,  1 foot  1 inch  ; coal^  6 feet  11  inches. 

“The  lower  parting  in  the  main  division  is  two  feet  eight 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  From  Granville  iqi 
Pike  run  the  coal  is  seen  almost  constantly  at  about  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  stream,  until  near  the  township  line  it 
goes  under,  owing  to  a change  in  the  course  of  the  run.” 

About  1 mile  up  Pike  run  from  the  river,  a new  tipple 
was  being  erected  (September  4,  1885),  on  south  side  of  creek 
at  Micheiief  s mine  702'  A.  T.,  but  no  coal  had  been  run  out. 

The  lower  division  coal  through  here  is  about  7'  3"  thick, 
separated  by  10  inches  of  roof  coal,  and  by  8 inches  of  clay 
parting. 
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The  Smallioood pit  lies  well  up  the  hillside  at  the  forks 
of  the  stream,  near  the  bridge  at  842'  ; but  it  may  not  be 
the  Pittsburgh  coal. 

At  the  head  of  Lilly’s  run,  entering  the  river  a mile  below 
W.  Brownsville,  the  Waynesburg  coal  is  mined  by  Mr. 
Lilly,  showing : 


Coal, 10"  I 

Clay, 3"  [.  3'  7" 

Coal, 2'  6"  J 


It  is  slaty  and  sulphurous. 

For  two  and  a half  miles  below  Brownsville,  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  is  pretty  effectually  buried  in  the  river  bottom,  al- 
though it  nearly  reaches  Brownsville,  before  passing  be- 
neath water  level. 

All  the  mines  described  in  this  township  are  within  the 
limits  of  the  Fourth  Pool. 

East  Bethlehem  toionship  occupies  the  south-eastern  cor- 
ner of  Washington  Co.,  bordering  the  Greene  Co.  line,  and 
fronting  on  the  Monongahela  river  from  West  Browns- 
ville to  Millsborough,  at  the  mouth  of  Ten-Mile  creek. 

It  is  a large  township,  and  though  practically  undevelop- 
ed as  yet,  it  will,  from  its  geological  position,  command  an 
important  position  when  necessity  or  favor  shall  require 
the  development  of  the  upper  pools  along  the  river. 

The  Lisbon  synclinal,  after  touching  the  river  at  Browns- 
ville, extends  directly  south-west,  in  Fayette  Co.,  and  does 
not  reach  the  river  again  until  its  great  bend  around  Luzerne 
twp.  of  Fayette,  entering  Greene  Co.  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  Muddy  run. 

The  P ittsburgh  coaZ  bed  is  just  below  water  level  at  W. 
Brownsville  (Pool  level  738';  Pittsburgh  coal  710'  A.  T.) 
and  for  some  distance  above  Lock  No.  6,  its  level  does  not 
change  much,  owing  to  the  course  of  the  river  being  practi- 
cally parallel  to  the  synclinal  axis.  But  turning  westward 
the  coal  soon  rises  again  from  the  river,  and  is  exposed  con- 
tinuously from  this  jioint  to  the  Greene  county  line.  And 
as  the  Waynesburg  anticlinal  runs  through  the  western 
portion  -of  the  township,  crossing  Ten-Mile  creek  at  Haw- 
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kin’s  mill,  all  this  river  coal  can  be  mined  to  the  rise  through 
fully  half  of  the  township. 

The  section  of  rocks  exposed  in  the  township  extends 
from  a little  below  the  P Ittsburgh  coal  to  the  Waynesburg 
sandstone. 

The  Upper  Barren  Measure  rocks  are  confined  to  the  high- 
land along  the  National  Pike,  extending  east  nearly  to 
Centreville  along  that  road  and  township  line  and  outcrop- 
ping west  around  the  headwaters  of  the  various  streams 
into  W.  Bethlehem  township. 

Another  outlying  patch  of  these  measures  shows  east  of 
the  road  leading  from  Lock  No.  5 to  Centreville. 

The  Upper  Productive  measures  form  the  surface  rocks 
throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  township,  except  along  a 
naiTow  strip,  beneath  the  Pittsburgh  coal  on  the  river. 

The  developments  on  the  Pittsburgh  coal  are  not  exten- 
sive as  yet. 

The  Knob  mine  (Knob  Goal  Company)  is  situated  on  the 
river  bank,  just  south  of  West  Brownsville.  The  coal  is 
reached  by  a slope  190  feet  in  length,  starting  above  the 
horizon  of  the  Redstone  bed,  and  reaches  the  coal  in  a ver- 
tical depth  of  68  feet  at  710'  A.  T.  Tlie  mine  is  opened  on 
double-entry  system,  the  main  entry  and  air-course  being 
driven  60  feet  apart. 

The  blocli  system  of  development  prevails,  the  room  en- 
tries being  driven  square  against  the  butts  and  90  yards 
apart.  Sub-air-courses  are  driven  parallel  with  the  main 
entry  and  air-course,  90  yards  from  them  and  90  yards  from 
each  other.  The  rooms  are  driven  24  feet  wide  ; and  the 
ribs  between  the  rooms  are  left  9 feet  wide,  leaving  25  per 
cent,  of  the  coal  in  the  mine. 

The  main  entry  dips  from  the  foot  of  the  slope  for  200 
jmrds,  rises  17  inches  in  the  next  75  5nards,  dips  4 feec  in 
250  yards  succeeding,  then  runs  level  for  25  yards  and  dips 
rapidly  to  its  head.  At  a distance  of  450  yards  from  the  slope 
the  coal  is  20  feet  lower  or  at  690'  A.  T.,  and  the  coal  also 
dips  down  river. 

Most  of  these  facts  are  taken  from  Report  K.  ^ P-.  lb,  the 
mine  being  idle  when  visited  during  the  strike  of  1885. 
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Lying  close  to,  if  not  directly  in  the  synclinal  trough, 
these  facts  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  Lisbon  basin,  like 
many  others  in  the  region,  has  its  axial  line  marked  by  an 
anticlinal  roll^  reversing  the  dip  locally. 

The  average  section  reiiorted  by  the  superintendent  gives  : 

“ Soapstone  ” slate  roof, 

Roof  coal, 4''-10" 

Clay  slate  parting, 6"-10'' 

Breast  coal,  5'  6"-6  6" 

Lower  coal,  left  in 2' 

Mr.  Wall  measured  the  following  section  in  the  mine; 


Sandstone, 

Coal , 

Carbonaceous  shale,  . . . . 

Coal, 

Overclay 

Breast  coal, 

Bearing  in  coal  and  bands. 

Brick  coal,  

Parting, 

Bottom  coal, 


2'  0" 

17'  6' 

6" 

P 0" 

5’  9"  to  6'  0" 
4" 

1'  2" 
it' 

V 9'' 


This  section  shows  a total  thickness  of  9'  to  9'  3''  of  which 
the  breast  coal  onli/ is  taken  out.  The  coal  is  a handsome, 
clean  fuel,  the  outiiut  of  the  mine  furnishing  6t5  per  cent, 
lump,  17  j)er  cent,  nut,  and  17  X3er  cent.  dust.  In  1887  the 
total  output  reached  31,500  tons. 

All  the  remaining  oiierations  on  this  bed  in  the  township 
are  merely  country  jiits.  The  first  of  these  is  ojiened  just 
around  the  first  bend  of  the  river  at  the  BlacJt  HaioJc  or 
Drifticood  mine  at  762'  A.  T.  This  is  the  first  mine  in 
Pool  No.  5. 

Tlie  coal  mined  here  (breast  and  brick)  is  about  6|  feet 
thick,  2t]-  feet  being  left  in  for  better  drainage.  The  main 
clay  and  roof  coal  are  each  about  1 foot  thick,  the  whole 
capped  with  3'  of  carbonaceous  shale. 

The  coal  dips  slightly  into  the  hill  north-east,  and  is 
about  12  feet  lower  in  150  yards.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Wayneshurg  axis  becomes  strong  south-west  from 
Brownsville,  the  reverse  of  what  is  usuallj^  the  case.  This 
rise  however  soon  subsides. 

The  Walkins  hank  lies  about  ^ mile  further  north-west 
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up  the  river,  at  773'  A.  T.  It  is  only  a small  country  pit 
and  was  not  working ; coal  section  at)out  the  same. 

The  Maple  Glenn  hanlc  is  another  half  mile  up  river, 
opened  about  40  feet  above  pool  level  at  790'  A.  T. 

It  was  also  idle,  and  at  the  pit  mouth  the  coal  was  consid- 
erably squeezed  liy  the  massive  sandstone  roof  which  over- 
lies  the  bed,  and  separated  from  it  by  only  1 foot  of  shale 
and  V 2"  of  clay  slate. 

This  Pittsburgh  upper  sandstone  is  a leading  feature  of 
the  river  baidv  further  south,  and  is  quite  massive,  30' to  40' 
thick.  The  stone  has  a blue-gray  color  here,  is  micaceous 
and  somewhat  honeycombed  near  the  top.  It  is  quite  ex- 
tensively quarried  for  building  stone. 

Crouch’’  s pit  lies  just  beyond  a small  ravine,  ^ mile  above 
Maple  Glenn.  The  bottom  of  the  bed  is  not  well  exposed 
but  it  is  in  all  about  8'  thick.  The  roof  coal  shows  about 
10";  main  clay  1';  and  then  46"  to  a small  parting,  beneath 
which  there  is  38"  exposed.  The  pit  was  abandoned,  and 
is  805'  A.  T. 

The  river  runs  nearly  east  and  west  for  the  next  1-J  miles 
and  the  measures  are  nearly  level. 

//a;icoc/i’ 5 is  the  first  opening  at  835'  A.  T.,  situated 
close  to  the  mouth  of  Barney’s  run.  South  of  this  stream, 
the  coal  is  again  opened  at  the  Yandegrift  pit  at  840'  A.  T., 
from  which  coal  has  been  dug  for  use  in  his  mill  and  dis- 
tillery. 

The  opening  is  close  to  the  road,  and  shows  the  follow- 
ing section : 


Sandstone  roof, 

Roof  coal,  10" 

Main  clay  parting, 1’  0" 

Breast  cofflg 3'  8" 

Bearing  in  coal, 4" 

Brick  and  bottom  coal, 3'  4" 


A mile  further  up  river,  on  Fishpot  run,  the  coal  is  open- 
ed at  Bead s pit,  on  both  sides  of  run  at  835'  A.  T.,  and 
near  the  old  salt  works.  The  Little  Pittsburgh  coal  and 
limestone  both  show  here  at  road  level,  and  the  main  bed 
extends  about  i mile  up  Fishpot  run. 

A bore  hole  put  down  here  tor  salt  started  above  the  hori- 
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zon  of  the  Lirtle  Pittsburgh  coal  and  struck  the  Morgantown 
SS.  42'  thick  at  about  130';  the  top  of  the  Mahoning  SS.  at 
350  feet  and  the  top  of  the  Piedmont  SS.  at  530'  through 
which  it  passed  for  74  feet  to  a total  depth  of  604  feet. 

In  a small  ravine  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bealsville  road, 
Begister's  and  Martin' s its  are  opened  at  835'  A.  T. 

The  coal  exposed  at  the  pit  mouth  is  only  64  inches  thick, 
capped  with  a massive  sandstone  which  quite  extensively 
cuts  out  the  main  clay  and  roof  coal.  Bearing-in  is  done 
about  3 to  4 inches  from  the  bottom.  The  total  thickness 
tnerefore  is  about  6 feet,  although  the  bed  hereabouts 
usually  shows  8 feet  of  coal  in  all. 

Quite  a series  of  pits  line  the  river  for  the  next  half  a mile 
south,  the  first  of  which  is  the  Finnis  St.  Clair  at  840' 
A.  T.  where  the  coal  also  shows  6'±  thick,  with  main  clay 
and  roof  coal  cut  out  by  a massive,  gray  feldspathic  sand- 
stone 30'  thick. 

Weaver's  pit  is  a short  distance  below  Predericktown 
where  about  5'  of  the  limestone  floor  is  taken  up  tor  drain- 
age and  about  70  inches  of  coal  exposed  beneath  the  main 
clay  parting. 

Back  of  the  Predericktown  mill,  the  coal  was  formerly 
opened  at  820'  and  Mrs.  Phillip's  pit  lies  about  midway 
between  this  and  Millsborough,  opened  on  the  roadside  at 
810'  A.  T.  Here  there  is  a sandstone  roof,  6"  carbonaceous 
shale,  13"  roof  coal,  V main  clay,  and  6'  6"  of  lower  division 
coal. 

The  crop  extends  through  the  rear  part  of  Millsborough, 
and  half  a mile  uji  Ten-Mile  creek. 

On  the  river  here  the  coal  is  just  above  water  level,  and 
the  crop  is  honeycombed  with  short  pits. 

At  the  Montgomery  pit  the  coal  is  at  755'  A.  T.  and  shows 
6"  roof  coal,  6"  clay  slate,  and  6'  of  lower  division  coal. 
The  coal  passes  beneath  water  level  and  does  not  appear  on 
the  river  again  until  after  the  Lisbon  synclinal  is  crossed  at 
Muddy  run,  as  far  south  as  Gray’s  distillery,  above  Whitely 
creek. 

On  the  high  hill  above  the  mouth  of  Dog  Hollow,  enter- 
ing Ten-Mile  creek  above  Millsborough,  the  Wayneshurg 
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coal  was  once  opened,  and  the  following  section  of  the 
Upper  Productive  measures  reported  in  K.  page  176  : 


1.  Waynesburg  sandstone 35' 

2.  Wayaesburg  Coal  bed, 5'  8" 

3.  Concealed, 125' 

4.  Sandstone, 10' 

. 5.  Limestone, 80' 

6.  Shale,  ...  . . 5' 

7.  Sewickley  Coal  bed, 2' 

8.  Sandstone, 40' 

9.  Limestone 25' 

10.  Sandstone  and  shale,  25' 

11.  Redstone  Coal  bed, blossom. 

12.  Sandstone, 50' 

13.  Putsburgh  Coal  bed, 7' 

14.  Concealed, 12' 


Tile  Waynesburr/  coal  is  here  in  four  benches,  six,  four- 
teen, nineteen  and  nine  inches  respectively.  The  coal  is 
very  poor,  containing  a good  deal  of  sulphur  and  leaving 
much  ash  and  cinder.  It  is  opened  by  many  of  the  farmers 
in  this  portion  of  the  township,  especially  by  those  living 
on  the  ridge.  Though  very  poor  it  is  easily  reached  on  the 
hilltops  and  is  mined  because  of  the  difficulty  of  hauling 
coal  from  the  river  at  Frederick  or  Millsborough.  Between 
school-houses  seven  and  eight,  openings  were  seen  belong- 
ing to  Messrs  Henry  Brister,  (1)  A.  Bowser,  (2)  E.  Bucking- 
ham (3)  and  N.  Barnard,  (4)  which  gave  the  following  meas- 
urements— 


Waynesburg  Coal, 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1. 

Shale,  

0' 

0" 

1' 

2' 

0' 

2'' 

0' 

0" 

2. 

Coal , 

0' 

5" 

O' 

8" 

0' 

9" 

0'  5" 

3. 

Clay,  

0' 

3" 

O' 

51" 

0' 

8" 

0' 

6" 

4. 

Coal, 

1' 

4" 

1' 

3" 

1-  4-/ 

1' 

6" 

5. 

Olay, 

1' 

0" 

0' 

11" 

1' 

2" 

1' 

4" 

6. 

Coal, 

1' 

6" 

1' 

, 8" 

2'  5'' 

2' 

0" 

7. 

Clay,  

0' 

op' 

0' 

^2 

0' 

5" 

0' 

5" 

8. 

Coal, 

0' 

8" 

0' 

10" 

— 

0' 

3" 

At  Clarksville  the  Setolcldey  coal  is  15  feet  above  the 
creek,  and  the  Great  Limestone  extends  up  to  the  hill  top 
in  several  layers  of  limestone  interstra tided  with  shale  and 
sandstone. 

On  Plum  creek,  the  Wayneslmry  coal  has  been  open- 
ed in  a number  of  places  how  deserted,  taking  cover  at  the 
old  mill,  about  2 miles  up  the  run  from  Ten-Mile  creek. 
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The  coal  carries  about  the  same  thickness  according  to 
report  5'  8",  but  cut  up  with  clay  bands  as  already  describ- 
ed, and  eveiy where  a dirty  useless  fuel,  commercially  con- 
sidered. Yery  few  country  banks  can  mine  this  coal  suc- 
cessfully. 

Along  the  river  at  Millsborough,  the  Redstone  coal  shows 
V thick  at  about  45'  over  the  Pittsburgh  seam,  and  mostly 
shale.  At  Fredericktown  the  bed  yields  about  6 inches  of 
coal  in  a mass  of  bituminous  shale  6'  thick. 

Two  miles  Fishpot  ran  both  X\\q  Redstone  tie - 

wicJdey  beds  are  seen  at  intervals  of  40  and  130  feet  above 
the  Pittsburgh,  and  between  the  beds,  a mass  of  limestone 
25  feet  thick.  A mile  further  down,  on  land  of  Elias 
Crouch,  the  same  beds  are  exposed,  with  the  Great  Lime- 
stone showing  on  toji  65  feet  thick. 

At  Lock  No.  5,  a similar  section  shows,  with  the  Sewick- 
ley  coal feet  thick.  It  is  again  exposed,  one  mile  from 
Brownsville,  at  Henry  Howard’s  residence,  in  two  benches  3' 
6"  and  0'  8"  thick,  separated  by  2'  0"  of  shale,  all  capped  with 
the  Great  Limestone  on  the  National  Pike.  The  Waynes- 
hury  coal  shows  just  beyond  Centreville,  and  was  formerly 
opened  on  the  properties  of  Messrs.  Horton  and  Welsh. 

One  other  exposure  of  the  Upper  Product  ice  measures — 
hardly  to  be  considered  by  reason  of  its  inaccessibility  at 
present — occurs  at  the  village  of  Pin-Hook  or  Pleasantville, 
in  Amwell  twp.  Here  the  top  members  of  the  group  are 
brought  up  on  the  crest  of  the  Pin-Hook  axis^  and  the  fol- 
lowingmeasurernents  of  the  Waynesharg  coal,  largely  open- 
ed there,  appear  in  K.,  p.  186: 


Wagve&burg 

Coal. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

1. 

Coal,  . . 

1'  1" 

2"-9" 

1'  4"-  11  " 

1'  0" 

1'  0" 

4"-  5" 

1'  0" 

2. 

Clav,  . . . 

1'  0" 

1'  2'- 

1'  6"-  10  " 

1'  0" 

1'  0" 

P 2"-10" 

1'  0" 

3. 

Coal,  . . 

3'  0 ' 

2 10" 

2'7"-3'  4 " 

3'  2' 

3'  3" 

2'  10" 

2'  8" 

4. 

Clav,  . . . 

6" 

6" 

1'." 

3" 

3" 

? 

? 

5. 

Coal,  . . 

6" 

5 " 

7" 

6" 

6" 

17 


Chapter  VII. 


Greene  County. 

Greene  county  has  an  area  of  620  square  miles.  It  occu- 
pies tlie  extreme  sonth-west  corner  of  the  State  with  Wash- 
ington Co.  on  the  north,  the  Monongahela  river  on  the  east, 
and  the  State  of  West  Virginia  bounding  it  on  the  remain- 
ing two  sides. 

But  one  railroad — the  Wasliington  and  Waynesburg  28 
miles  long — enters  this  county,  and  that  only  extends  to 
Waynesburg.  Slack  water  navigation  lias  not,  as  yet,  been 
extended*  far  enough  up  the  Monongahela  to  entirely  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  eastern  end  of  tlie  county,  although  this 
want  is  being  rapidly  met  by  the  construction  of  Dam  No. 
8,  jnst  above  Dnnkard  creek. 

At  present  the  river  is  navigable  as  far  south  as  Greens- 
boro’, except  during  very  dry  weatlier. 

To  a person  aiiproaching  Greene  Co.  by  water,  a false  im- 
pression of  its  topography  is  given  by  the  bold  and  forbid- 
ding bluffs  along  the  river  hills.  A short  distance  back, 
the  abrupr  bluffs  give  place  to  a gently  rolling  country,  with 
high  summits,  but  easy  slopes. 

Topography  and  geology  have  alike  combined  to  make 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  this  county,  a fine  agricultural  dis- 
trict, which  cau  be  advantageously  farmed.  A glance  at 
the  coloring  of  the  map  tells  the  story.  The  structural 
characteristics  of  all  these  south-eastern  counties  have  been 
referred  to  frequentljq  and  the  almost  universal  sintcing  of 
the  measures  south-west  emphasized.  Its  effects  in  Greene 
Co.  are  as  well  marked  as  elsewhere. 

In  the  central  and  northern  part,  where  the  Upper  Barren 
measures  (whicli  make  up  five-sixths  of  the  surface  rocks) 
are  mainly  composed  of  limestone  and  soft  sandstones  and 
shales,  the  valleys  are  broad,  and  the  coiintry  rolling.  The 
same  condition  of  things  prevails  immediately  back  from 
the  river  front,  where  the  map  shows  the  coloring  of 
the  Upper  Productive  measures.  But  in  the  southern  part 
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of  the  county,  along  Dunkard  creek  and  its  tributaries,  and 
the  head  waters  of  Fish  creek.  Wheeling  creek,  and  Ten- 
Mile  creek,  the  Upper  Barrens  are  made  np  largely  of  hard, 
resisting  sandstones  ; but  little  shale  and  limestone  exist ; 
and  as  a consequence,  the  valleys  are  narrow  and  deep  ; the 
hills  precipitous  ; and  cultivation  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  tops  of  the  broad  hills,  where  tine  uplands  exist. 

The  limited  communication  enjoyed  with  the  outside 
world,  has  necessarily  retarded  the  growth  of  Greene  Co. 
For  a considerable  portion  of  the  year  water  navigation  is 
closed,  and  at  best,  only  benefits  the  extreme  eastern  town- 
ships : while  the  larger  part  of  the  county  has  very  little 
means  of  exchanging  its  commodities  with  any  save  its 
own  immediate  neighbors. 

The  main  water-shed  of  the  county  is  very  distinct  and 
simxile,  and  lies  well  towards  the  western  side.  Fully  four- 
fifths  of  the  drainage  is  east  and  south-east  into  the  Mo- 
nongahela  ; the  balance  west  and  north-west  into  the  Ohio 
river  direct. 

The  principal  streams  entering  the  Monongahela  river  are: 

1.  Duiikard  creek,  rising  in  south-west  Greene,  and  flow- 
ing eastward,  alternately  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  draining  almost  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the 
county,  with  the  exception  of  Spring  Hill  township. 

2.  Whitely  creeks  though  short  in  comjiarison  to  Dun- 
kard, is  of  almost  as  much  importance  to  the  citizens  of 
Greene  Co.,  and  drains  a considerable  area  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  north  of  Dunkard  creek. 

3.  Muddy  run  lies  next  north,  an  inconsiderable  stream, 
draining  only  Cumberland  townshij). 

4.  Ten-Mile  creek,,  branching  three  miles  from  the  river, 
at  Clarksville,  into  the  North  and  South  forks,  and  with  its 
tributaries  in  this  and  Washington  Co.,  making  by  far  the 
most  imxiortant  stream  entering  the  Monongahela  river  from 
the  west. 

The  South  fork  drains  the  greater  jwt  of  Greene  Co., 
starting  near  Rodgersville,  at  the  confluence  of  Gray’s  and 
McCourtney’s  forks.  Brown’s  fork  enters  it  just  above 
Waynesburg  and  Smith’s  creek  just  below  the  caxfltal,  and 
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before  reaching  the  river  ifs  volume  of  water  is  still  further 
increased  Ruff's  creek. 

Tlie  /br/t  lies  almost  wholly  in  Washington  Co., 

making  the  county  line  for  about  three  miles  above  Clarks- 
ville, wliich  afterwards  is  marked  by  a high  ridge  between 
the  two  forks. 

Tile  highlands  of  south-western  Glreene  mark  the  sources 
of  several  streams  that  become  of  importance  on  the  Ohio 
slope.  Such  are  Fish  creek,  a very  rapid  stream,  and  the 
two  forks  of  Wheeling  creek,  meeting  at  Ryerson's  station 
in  Rich  Hill  township  and  draining  Alejipo  and  most  of 
Jackson  and  Rich  Hill  townships. 

Surface  Geology. 

The  former  work  of  the  survey  in  this  district  (See  Report 
K.)  traced  the  outlines  of  several  distinct  terraces  along  the 
Monongahela  river  and  the  streams  entering  it  from  the 
west,  which  demonstrates  the  former  position  of  the  river 
at  different  periods  of  erosion.  The  following  brief  account  of 
the  Cti'eene  Co.  terraces  will  be  found  on  page  If  and  12  of 
that  report : 

“At  the  mouth  of  Dunkard  creek,  at  180'  to  190'  above 
the  stream,  there  is  a well  marked  terrace  which  can  be, 
traced  several  miles  up  the  creek.  At  some  localities  it 
shows  a curious  conglomerate,  consisting  of  small  pebbles 
and  gravel,  with  some  carbonaceous  matter,  the  whole 
cemented  by  oxide  of  iron. 

“At  Greensboro’,  the  terraces  are  wholly  destroyed  in  out- 
line by  erosion  ; but  the  rounded  and  polished  fragments 
continue  in  sight  to  275'  above  the  river  bed  ; thence  up  to 
320  feet,  the  fragments  are  rare,  but  the  soil  is  a river  sand 
covered  with  red  claju 

“Below  Greensboro’,  the  terraces  are  seen  at 80,  120,  250, 
also  310  feet  above  the  river  bed.  At  the  mouth  of  Whitely 
creek,  the  second  one  is  very  distinct ; and  it  can  be  traced 
up  the  creek  to  Mapletown,  where  the  dark  conglomerate 
is  seen.  Rolled  and  polished  stones  are  of  large  size  and 
frequent  occurrence  on  this  stream.  At  the  mouth  of 
Muddy  creek,  there  is  a fine  terrace  at  260  feet  above  the 
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river,  wLicli  is  contirmous  along  the  ci'eek  to  beyond  Car- 
michaels, where  it  forms  a handsome  plain  on  which  that 
village  stands.  The  soil  there,  at  somewhat  more  than 
three  miles  from  the  river,  is  sand  mixed  with  some  clay, 
and  contains  vast  numbers  ot  rolled  and  polished  stones, 
which  are  exposed  by  the  ploiv  in  the  fields,  and  by  cut- 
tings in  the  roads  leading  to  the  village.  The  deposit  of 
sand  and  gravel  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  deep,  the 
thickness  having  been  ascertained  from  the  statements  of 
well  diggers.  A precisely  similar  condition  prevails  on 
Pumpkin  run,  which  enters  the  river  at  Rice's  landing,  three 
or  four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Muddy  creek.  There  the 
upper  terrace  on  the  river  hills  is  at  300  feet  above  low  water 
mark,  and  extends  back  for  about  two  miles  and  a half,  be- 
ing crossed  near  its  edge  by  the  road  leading  from  Carmi- 
chaels to  Millsborough.  The  fragments  are  numerous,  pol- 
ished and  vary  in  diameter  from  one  inch  to  two  feet ; most 
of  them  are  oval,  and  they  had  all  been  subjected  to  much 
wear  before  they  were  finally  deposited. 

“At  the  mouth  of  Ten-Mile  creek,  the  terraces  are  20,  185 
and  310  feet  above  the  river.  No  pebbles  of  large  size  occur 
on  the  highest  shelf,  which  is  marked  only  by  the  sandy 
soil  and  the  distinctly  level  surface.  A still  higher  one  is 
indicated  by  some  knolls  rising  about  400  feet  above  low 
water,  and  covered  with  sand  mixed  with  heavy  ferruginous 
claiL  The  Carmichaels  terrace  is  missing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  ; but  it  certainly  did  exist  there,  for  at  Clarks- 
ville on  this  stream,  three  ndles  from  the  river,  rolled  frag- 
ments mark  the  line  at  250  or  260  feet  above  the  stream.  On 
the  South  fork  of  Ten-Mile  this  terrace  is  very  distinct.  At 
Jefferson  there  is  a plain  precisely  similar  to  that  at  Carmi- 
chaels and  on  the  same  level.  At  Waynesburg  is  seen  the 
peculiar  blackened  conglomerate  already  mentioned  as  oc- 
curring on  Whitely  and  Dunkard.  At  Clinton,  on  the  same 
stream,  the  conglomerate  was  found,  but  the  terrace  could 
not  be  traced  from  Wajmesburg  to  that  locality.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  detrital  deposit  varies  from  five  to  tvvent}^-five 
feet. 

“On  the  North  fork  of  Ten-Mile,  the  terraces  cannot  be 
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traced  so  as  to  determine  their  relations  to  those  on  the 
river;  but  the  evidence  of  successive  halts  is  snfhciently 
clear  as  far  np  as  three  miles  above  the  village  of  Ten-Mile 
in  Washington  county. 

“Tlie  soil  on  these  terraces  is  altogether  local  in  its  origin, 
and  in  no  way  resembles  the  material  distributed  by  the 
river.” 

1.  Upper  Barren  Measures. 

The  structural  features  affecting  this  county  have  already 
been  treated  of  in  the  general  chapter  on  the  structure  of 
the  district,  and  in  the  chapter  on  strati  graphical  geology 
will  be  found  generalized  sections  of  the  Greene  county 
and  Washington  county  groups  of  rocks  which,  with  a 
limited  section  of  the  top  members  of  the  Upper  Productive 
coal  measures  along  the  river,  comprise  the  various  rock 
exposures  in  this  county. 

The  Greene  county  map  will  show  by  its  coloring  how 
large  an  area  of  the  county  is  superficially  covered  by  mem- 
bers of  these  measures. 

In  the  detailed  study  given  these  measures  in  1876,  it 
was  demonstrated  with  great  clearness  and  skill,  that  the 
typical  section  of  the  Greene  Co.  group  compiled  from  ex- 
posures in  Centre  township  was  of  lirtle  comparative  use  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  same  county,  and  differed  materi- 
alh^  from  that  obtained  along  Fish  creek  in  the  extreme 
south-west ; while  in  Washington  a total  different  and  ap- 
parently contradictory  section  caused  a compilation  of  a 
new  section  to  be  used  in  illustrating  that  part  of  the  field. 

In  all  cases  the  criticism  refers  to  the  Upper  Barren 
measures.  For  instance,  the  Fish  creek  section  contains 
only  four  beds  of  limestone  above  the  great  Washington 
limestone  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  14  feet,  as  against 
nine  limestone  beds  in  Centre  township,  with  a total  of 
52^  feet  in  thickness. 

The  two  typical  groups  given  in  chapter  IV  are  but  por- 
tions of  one  grand  group  composing  the  Upper  Barren 
measures  ; the  Greene  Co.  group  the  upper  ; the  Washing- 
ton Co.  group  the  lower. 

The  former  has  an  extreme  development  of  800  feet,  and 
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is  only  satisfactorily  exposed  in  Greene  Co  ; the  latter, 
while  being  450  feet  thick  in  the  south  as  against  150'  in 
the  north  part  of  the  field,  is  of  much  more  importance  in 
Washington  Co.  The  line  of  division  between  the  two 
groups  is  arbitrarily  set  at  the  Upper  Washington  lime- 
stone (No.  VI)  as  being  probably  one  of  the  most  iiersistent 
and  readily  recognized  members  of  the  entire  series.  The 
group,  as  a whole,  shows  a decided  diminution  in  thickness 
going  northward  from  the  Virginia  line,  and  the  combined 
effect  of  erosion  and  the  north-east  rise  in  all  the  measures 
have  removed  every  vestige  of  this  entire  grouj)  of  rocks 
from  the  highest  hills  in  Allegheny  Co. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  Greene  Co.  group  or 
upper  portion  of  the  Upper  Barren  measures  are  ; — 

1.  The  absence  of  workable  coal  beds  everywhere. 

2.  The  presence  of  only  two  coals  that  can  be  called  per- 
sistent, viz  : the  Dunkard^wiX  Ninereh  coal  heds. 

3.  The  vast  accumulation  of  sandstone,  especially  in 
south-west  Greene  Co. 

4.  The  presence  of  several  beds  of  limestone,  which  in- 
crease in  number  and  thickness  going  north  from  the  West 
Virginia  line,  and  to  which  the  count}^  owes  whatever  fer- 
tility and  rei)Utation  as  a grazing  and  farming  district  it 
already  possesses. 

The  Washington  Co.  group,  in  Greene  Co.,  occurring  be- 
tween the  Upper  Washington  limestone  and  the  Waynes- 
burg  sandstone  at  the  base,  is  characterized  by  containing 
much  more  coal  than  the  upper  group,  though  the  beds, 
five  in  number,  are  not  so  well  developed  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  thin  Waynesburg  coal  bed.  [See  section 
plate]. 

The  limestones  are  likewise  thinner  and  fewer  in  number 
than  in  Washington  Co.  These  facts  will  come  out  more 
clearly  by  reference  to  comparative  sections  in  chapter  IV. 

In  the  group  of  five  coals  there  are,  in  ascendino’  order, 
two  Waynesburg  beds  ‘‘A”  and  “B”;  two  Washington 
beds,  the  lower  one  distinguished  by  the  prefix  Little  ; and 
the  Jollytoion  coal  l>ed,  quite  persistent  but  rarely  over  20 
inches  thick  and  of  only  local  importance. 
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2.  Monongahela  river  series.  ^ 

This  important  series,  with  tlie  Pittsburgli  bed  at  its  base 
and  Waynesburg  sandstone  on  top,  has  a fairly  limited 
outspread  in  Greene  Co.  along  Ten-Mile  creek  and  the  river 
township,  and  a small  area  on  Wheeling  creek  in  Rich  Hill 
township. 

The  system  is  only  fully  exposed  along  the  Monongahela 
river  south  from  Greensboro’,  where  its  lowest  member,  the 
P ittsbiirgh  coal,  is  brought  up  by  the  Fayette  anticlinal  to 
the  south-east,  and  is  elevated  sufficiently  along  the  West 
Virginia  line,  south  of  the  Cheat  liver,  to  expose  quite  a 
section  of  the  underlying  Barren  measures.  The  same 
thing  is  true  at  the  mouth  of  Ten-Mile. 

A section  of  the  Upper  Coal  series,  varjdng  from  458'  to 
487'  in  thickness  is  given  in  Ch  apter  IV  page  65  which  shows 
sufficiently  well  the  character  of  its  component  parts. 

The  Waynesburg  sandstone  and  the  Waynesburg  coal 
have  both  their  greatest  development  in  Greene  Co.,  the 
former  deteriorating  west  and  north  into  shaly  sandstone, 
and  the  latter  forming  the  chief  source  of  fuel  supply  to 
the  x'eople  of  Greene  Co.,  outside  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  river.  Lying  so  much  higher  in  the  measures  than  the 
Pittsburgh  coal,  (400'±)  it  naturally  s}>reads  over  a large 
amount  of  territory  where  that  bed  is  underwater  level.  In 
thickness  however,  it  is  very  variable. 

WxoJJniontoion  coal  occurring  about  90'  lower  in  the  sec- 
tion, is  a very  persistent  horizon  here,  in  Washington  Co., 
and  many  parts  of  Allegheny,  though  always  worthless  for 
fuel.  It  is  frequently  a bituminous  shale. 

Occurring  immediately  underneath  this  little  coal  bed 
is  the  uiiper  division  of  the  Great  Limestone,  which  is  like- 
wise lai'gely  confined  to  this  county  in  its  tyx)ical  form. 
The  lower  division  50  to  90  feet  thick  is  much  more  wide- 
spread, and  is  not  the  land-mark  in  Greene  that  it  is  in  the 
other  counties  lining  the  Monongahela  river,  there  so  often 
the  top  hill  rock. 

The  Semicldey  coal  is  next  beneath  the  shale  member  of 
the  Great  Limestone,  and  attains  its  chief  importance  and 
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development  in  Greene  and  Fayette  counties — tliinnino; 
northwards  and  becoming  shaly.  This  bed  is  largely  mined 
on  Dunkard  and  Whitely  creeks,  where  it  is  about  5^'  to 
4'  T'  thick,  and  lies  about  110'  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal. 

The  Fishpotlhnestone  is  a very  variable  stratum,  occur- 
ring between  two  sandstones  in  the  interval  of  50'  ± be- 
tween the  Sewickley  and  Redstone  coals.  In  the  Waynes- 
bnrg  basin,  along  the  Monongahela  river,  it  is  30'  thick  ; 
but  diminishes  north  and  south  irregnlarl}’,  and  in  places, 
is  altogether  absent. 

The  Redstone  coal  in  Greene  Co.  lies  about  60'  above  the 
Pittsburgh.  Tliongh  persistent,  it  is  very  variable  in  size 
and  quality.  Here  it  contains,  along  the  Monongahela,  a 
larger  amount  of  shale  than  coal,  the  former  at  Greensboro’ 
being  13'  thick  and  the  coal  only  18".  It  varies  rapidly. 
The  PitlshiLrgh  sandstone  separates  this  worthless  coal, 
from  the  magnificent  P iltshurgJi  bed,  which  is  s^ilendidly 
developed  along  the  liver  in  Greene  Co.,  though  as  yet  only 
available  for  country  use,  with  rare  exceptions. 

It  is  exposed  in  Dunkard,  Monongahela,  and  Jefferson 
townships  of  Greene  Co.,  where  the  roof  is  often  a massive 
sandstone,  the  roof  coal  being  very  thin  and  the  lower  div- 
ision developed  as  a splendid  9 foot  bed. 

3.  Pillshurgli  series.  {Barren  measures.) 

These  are  the  lowest  rocks  exposed  in  Greene  Co.,  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  consist  largely  of  sandstones  and  shales, 
with  variable  and  obscure  beds  of  limestone  and  coal. 

The  extreme  thickness  of  this  group  exposed  in  Greene 
Co.  is  along  the  Monongahela  river,  near  the  West  Virginia- 
line,  where  the  Payette  axis  has  brought  up  about  375'. 
Going  down  the  river,  tliese  measures  dip  rapidly  north- 
ward, and  soon  become  buried  in  the  Lisbon  s\'nclinal.  The 
total  thickness  of  the  group  here,  as  determined  by  well- 
borings,  is  about  425',  thickening  northward. 


The  arrangement  of  the  different  townshij^s  in  Greene  Co. 
is  somewhat  as  follows  : 
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1.  Rich  Hill, 


9.  Aleppo, 


2.  Morris,  3.  Washington,  4.  Morgan, 

5.  Centre,  6.  Franklin,  7.  Jefferson, 

8.  Cumberland, 

11.  Jackson,  14.  Whltely,  16.  Greene,  17.  Monongahela. 

13.  Wayne,  ’ ’ , 


10.  Spring  Hill,  12.  Gilmore,  15.  Perry,  18.  Dunkard. 

Of  these  eighteen  townships,  only  six  can  be  considered 
pertinent  to  a discussion  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  region,  viz: 
Morgan,  Jefferson,  Cnmbeiiand,  Greene,  Monongahela,  and 
Dunkard.  Indeed,  so  far  as  availability  of  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  bed  is  concerned,  only  certain  portions  of  those  border- 
ing the  river  or  the  large  streams  need  be  considered. 

In  the  remaining  twelve  townships,  with  the  exception  of 
a limited  area  immediately  along  Wheeling  creek  in  Rich 
Hill  township,  the  Upper  Barren  measures  are  the  surface 
rocks,  and  the  Ujiper  Productive  measures  are  buried  from 
sight.  It  has  already  been  shown  how  destitute  of  workable 
coal  beds  these  upper  measures  are,  despite  the  great  thick- 
ness of  the  rock  column  comprising  them.  A de- 
tailed description  of  their  resources  will  be  found  clearly 
stated  in  Part  III  of  Report  K.,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  region  for  conqiarative  study  of  its  mineral  wealth  fully 
set  forth  there.  The  six  townships  above  enumerated  may 
be  designated  as  the  river  toionships,  though  really  no  por- 
tion of  either  Morgan  or  Greene  touches  the  Monongahela. 

Broadly  speaking  it  maybe  said,  that  all  central  and 
southern  Greene  Co.  is  without  available  coal,  i.  e.,  mer- 
chantable coal.  The  DiuiJcard  bed  in  the  south-west,  and 
the  little  Nineveh  coal  in  northern  Greene,  are  somewhat 
developed  ; but  merely  because  nothing  else  in  the  way  of 
coal  can  be  reached  without  great  expense  in  shafting,  not 
warranted  by  the  purely  local  demand.  Neither  of  these 
beds  attain  any  size  or  importance. 

The  Washington  coal  attains  workable  thickness  only  in 
Franklin  township,  near  Waynesburg  ; but  even  here,  it  is 
of  secondary  importance  beside  the  thicker  Waynesburg 
bed.  It  is  usually  made  up  of  alternate  layers  of  coal  and 
clay,  difficult  to  separate,  expensive  to  mine,  and  generally 
productive  of  disappointing  results. 

The  Waynesburg  coal  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for 
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all  portions  of  the  district  west  of  the  river  outcrops  of  the 
Upper  Productive  coal  measures. 

It  is  available  along  all  the  main  streams  entering  the 
river  on  the  east,  as  shown  approximately  by  the  coloring 
of  the  map,  occurring  just  beneath  the  Wajuiesburg  sand- 
stone, whose  ^0^  outline  is  shown  the  junction  of  the  two 
darkest  tints. 

The  following  are  four  analyses  of  this  bed,  made  at  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Survey  in  1876.  (See  Report  K.,-p.  378): 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Water, .... 

2. 265 

1.175 

1.180 

1.235 

Volatile  combustible  matter,  , . . 

33. 685 

35.615 

32.314 

36. 185 

Fixed  carbon, 

49. 590 

49. 725 

5 1 . 582 

40. 723 

Sulphur, 

1.270 

2.280 

1.3'  6 

2.972 

Ash 

13. 190 

11.205 

13.588 

12.885 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

Percentage  of  coke,  ...... 

66.315 

63.210 

66.476 

62. 580 

Color  of  ash 

Pink. 

Cream. 

R.  Gray. 

I.  G.  O.  Sayres,  below  Waynesburg,  Franklin  township,  Greene  county. 
(A.  S.  M’C.) 

II.  L.  L.  Minor,  near  Jefferson,  Jefferson  township,  Greene  county.  (A. 
S.  M’C.) 

III.  A.  Groom,  near  Carmichaels,  Cumberland  township,  Greene  county. 
(S.  A.  Ford.) 

IV.  U.  Lippincott,  on  Ruff’s  creek,  Morgan  township,  Greene  county.  (A. 
S.  M’C.) 

V.  Mr.  Rogers,  near  Beallsville,  Pike  Run  township,  Washington  county. 
(D.  M’C.) 

The  percentages  of  sulphur  and  ash  are  both  sufficient  to 
condemn  this  coal  for  iron  purposes,  while  the  same  objec- 
tion would  hold  for  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  its  inferiority  and  the  inferred  difficulties 
of  mining,  owing  to  slate  partings,  this  bed  will  always  re- 
tain its  importance  to  the  people  of  Glreene  Co.,  owing  to 
the  inaccessibility  of  better  beds. 

As  the  other  available  beds  of  the  Upper  Productive  se- 
ries, are  only  obtained  along  what  have  been  termed  the 
“river  townships,”  they  will  be  referred  to  in  the  following 
brief  description  of  the  geology  of  these  townshii'>s.  These 
are  the  Seioickley,  Redstone  and  Fittshurgli  coal  beds. 
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Toionship  Geology. 

Morgan  toionship  is  the  most  northern  of  these,  and  lies 
west  of  Jefferson  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Ten-Mile 
creelv.  The  north  fork  of  the  same  creelv  forms  a portion 
of  the  nortliem  border,  along  the  Washington  Co.  line. 

The  erosion  of  this  stream  has  exposed  the  Waynesbnrg 
coal,  near  the  top  of  the  Ui)per  Prodnctive  measures,  all 
along  both  forks.  The  highest  rocks  in  the  township  are 
the  Fish  creek  sandstone  and  limestone  No.  X (see  section 
plate);  the  lowest  is  the  Seioichley  coal,  which  of  course 
puts  the  Pittsburgh  coal  more  than  lOt)'  under  water  level. 
In  the  extreme  northern  corner  of  tlie  township,  along  the 
north  fork,  these  two  coals — the  Waynesbnrg  and  Sewick- 
ley — are  about  250'±  apart,  and  in  the  interval  between 
them  tliere  is  nearly  100'  of  limestone,  in  six  different  beds. 
This  Avill  at  once  show  the  character  of  the  measures,  though 
usually  the  limestone  is  not  so  much  split  up  as  here.  Near 
the  Bollenlield  school  house,  on  this  fork,  the  Waynesbnrg 
coal  shows  the  following  section  : 


Coal, 1'  6"  j 

Clay, 1'  .S"  [s'  11" 

Coal 3'  5 


On  the  main  creelv  the  same  coal  crops  on  the  State  road, 
half  a mile  from  Clarksville. 

At  the  mouth  of  Casteel  run,  the  Waynesbnrg  coal  is 
190'  above  the  run  ; Id  miles  u})  the  run  it  is  opened  at  IV. 
Stewart's  bank,  at  the  mouth  of  Bacon  street  run.  The 
whole  bed  measures  about  9'  in  thickness;  but  in  it  there 
are  three  clay  bands  1'  1",  2^"  and  1'  3"  thick,  which  some- 
what impair  the  integriiy  of  the  bed.  The  two  lower 
benches  however  will  yield  over  5'  of  coal  Avhile  the  lowest 
alone  yields  from  2'  9"  to  3'  7". 

A little  further  up  Casteel  run,  the  bed  is  12'  4"  thick  at 
Mr.  Cox’s  ; but  it  is  again  a triple  bed  and  fully  half  made 
up  of  shale  and  bands.  'I’he  dip  from  Stewarts  to  this  point 
is  strongly  north-west,  the  difference  in  elevation  between 
the  two  coal  openings  being  30'  and  the  distance  half  a mile. 
The  coal  goes  under  the  creek  below  Mr.  T.  Greenlee’s 
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house.  On  Hews  run,  the  next  above  Casteel,  the  Way- 
nestniry  coal  is  120'  above  the  level  of  Ten-Mile  creek. 

Up  the  road  it  has  been  opened  by  Mr.  Hews  and  Mr.  S. 
C.  Orr.  below  the  Centre  school  house.  At  both  places  the 
bed  is  triple  ; about  8'  thick  ; and  very  variable  in  qualit\" 
and  size.  Some  of  it  is  good,  free-burning  coal,  though 
high  ill  ash  ; but  the  bulk  of  the  bed  is  pyritous  and  slaty. 
It  (lisajDpears  about  l.'iO  yards  below  the  school  house. 

Ojiposite  Jefferson,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Rogers, 
the  Waynesburg  coal  has  been  largel}^  grubbed  ; so  too 
further  up  stream  on  Bells  run,  where  the  bed  shows  three 
benches  U 3",  2'  O''  and  3'  2",  with  two  clay  partings,  3"  and 
1'  3"  thick.  Total  thickness  at  the  distillery  bank  7'  11". 
It  goes  under  water  level  beyond  Mr.  Bells  house,  losing 
a foot  in  thickness,  and  carrying  considerable  bituminous 
shale,  commonly  called  cannel-coal  in  the  vicinity. 

Again  is  this  bed  opened  on  Jesse  Bells  property,  east  of 
Hairy’s  school  house,  and  below  the  State  road.  Here  it 
takes  up  its  typical  form  westward,  showing  two  benches 
1' 7"  and  2' 8"  thick,  separated  by  1'  7"  of  cla}^  parting. 
The  top  bench  seems  to  have  graded  into  a bituminous 
shale. 

On  Ruff’s  creek  there  are  several  openings  in  the  same 
bed,  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  Harry.  The  bed  carries  here  a 
heavy  bituminous  shale  roof  and  is  double,  with  a thick 
clay  parting.  The  coal  benches  are  1'  10"  to  1'  7"  and  2' 
10"^  to  2'  8"  thick. 

Below  Martinsburg,  on  the  creek,  it  is  also  mined  be- 
fore passing  beneath  water  level.  The  section  resembles 
Harry’s.  The  ash  and  sulphur  are  both  high. 

The  higher  beds  of  the  Upper  Barren  measures  are  met 
with  at  many  places  on  all  the  creeks  above  mentioned 
and  in  the  high  dividing  ridge  along  the  Washington  Co. 
line.  They  are  of  little  importance  however.  Thus,  half 
a mile  from  Clarksville,  at  Mrs.  Cox's  house,  the  Waynes- 
burg “ a”  coal  is  seen  at  65'  higher  than  the  Waynesburg, 
with  the  sandstone  intervening  and  marking  the  top  of  the 
Upper  Productive  measures;  the  Waynesburg  “5”  coal 
115'  above  ; and  the  Washington  coal  160  feet.  The  same 
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measures  are  found  on  Bacon  St.  run,  Hews  and  Casteel  ; 
while  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  Casteel  and  Rulf's 
creeks,  the  Jollytown  coal;  the  Vvper  Washington  lime- 
stone No.  VI  and  finally  limestone  No.  X on  top  the  ridge. 
No  special  importance  however  can  be  attached  to  any  of 
these,  outside  their  geological  significance. 

Jefferson  toionship  is  a long,  drawn  out  area,  extending 
from  the  Monongahela  river  above  Hillsboro’  south-west 
nearly  to  Waynesburg.  Ten  Mile  creek  forms  its  north 
and  west  boundary  ; Franklin  and  Greene  its  south  line 
with  Whitely  township  cornering  against  its  south-west 
limit ; Cumberland  township  and  the  river  its  south-east 
and  east  lines.  The  Fitlshurgh  coal  crops  along  the  river 
at  the  extreme  north-east  corner,  extending  a short  distance 
up  Ten-Mile  creek  and  soon  passing  beneath  water  level  on 
the  river  into  the  Lisbon  synclinal.  Equally"  with  Morgan 
township,  the  Waynesburg  coal  is  exposed  along  Ten-Mile 
creek  to  and  beyond  the  Franklin  township  line,  as  well  as 
along  the  river  bluff.  Elsewhere  it  is  deeply  buried  beneath 
a heavy  covering  of  Upper  Barren  measures.  Thus  it  is 
opened  near  Clarksville,  and  again  near  Burson’s  school 
house,  a mile  further  uii,  at  Mr.  Shape’s  bank,  where  it 
shows  : 

{ Coal, 1'  0"  'I 

Waynesbarg  coal,  | day, 5"  ' 

.1  Coal, 1'  3"  6'  4" 

Shape’s  bank,  j Clay, 1'  2”  j 

t Coal, 2'  6”  f 

Here  the  usual  accompaniment  of  clay  partings  commer- 
cially ruins  the  coal. 

Near  by,  Mr.  David  Bowser  mines  this  coal,  where  the 
partings  are  somewhat  thinner.  And  on  Pumpkin  run,  at 
Price’s  bank,  the  same  coal  is  opened. 

At  all  exposures  the  coal  is  inferior.  Jefferson  is  the 
principal  point  for  the  mining  and  consumption  of  this 
coal. 

ReJ  s openings  about  a mile  below  the  village  have  been 
quite  extensively  worked,  and  the  following  fiv(>  compara- 
tive measurements  of  the  bed  are  given  in  report  K-  P-  138  : 
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Sections  of  Waynesburg  Coal  near  Jefferson. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Shale, 

0" 

3' 

0" 

1 

0" 

1' 

4" 

0' 

10" 

Coal 

0' 

9" 

0' 

10" 

0' 

8" 

0 11" 

1' 

3" 

Clay, 

0' 

3" 

0' 

2" 

0' 

3" 

0' 

2 ' 

0' 

6" 

Coal,  .... 

1' 

11" 

2' 

0" 

1' 

4" 

1'  11" 

1' 

7" 

Clay, 

0' 

8|' 

0' 

6" 

2' 

2" 

1' 

5" 

1' 

5" 

Coal,  .... 

2' 

11" 

2' 

6" 

2' 

10" 

2'  11" 

2' 

3" 

The  Waynesburg  SS.  overlies  the  coal,  flaggy,  and  irregu- 
larly bedded  in  its  upper  portion.  This  coal  has  again  been 
largely  opened  back  of  the  College  grounds  at  Jefferson, 
and  at  one  opening  the  bed  Is  reported  to  have  swelled  up 
to  10'  9"  thick  with  four  coal  benches  respectively  o",  11", 
21",  32"  thick.  But  the  coal  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
good. 

At  Minor’s  opening  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village  the 
bed  varies  from  7'  6"  to  8'  4"  thick  with  three  benches, 
11",  22"  and  35"  thick.  Xear  HoulswortlTs  mill,  the  coal 
is  6'  10"  thick  in  three  benches  10",  24"  and  28"  thick 
separated  by  clay  bands  2"  and  18"  thick. 

The  Waynesburg  has  likewise  been  opened  on  Coal  Lick, 
both  in  this  township  and  Franklin.  On  Bush  run,  enter- 
ing the  river  about  a mile  above  Rice's  landing,  the  Wcujnes- 
l)ury  coal  was  found  6'  thick  at  285'  above  the  river  or 
1050'  ± A.  T.  Here  also  the  Uniontown  and  Sewidiley 
beds  show  each  about  2'  thick,  the  former  resting  upon 
the  Great  Limestone,  which  occurs  in  two  divisions,  8 and 
85  feet  thick,  separated  by  35  feet  of  shale  and  sandstone. 

A mile  further  down,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  shows  in  the 
river,  the  section  above  extending  to  the  top  of  the  Upper 
Productive  measures — the  Waynesburg  sandstone.  This 
section  is  so  complete  and  instructive  as  to  warrant  repro- 
duction from  Rep.  K,  p.  136  : 


1.  Waynesburg  sandstone,  seen 20' 

2.  Shale, 3' 

3.  Waynesburg  coal, 5''  3^" 

4.  Shale, 40' 

5.  Limestone, 6' 

6.  Sandstone  and  shale, 45' 

7.  Uniontown  coal, 1'  6" 

8.  Limestone,  6' 
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9.  Shale  and  sandstone 38' 

10.  Limestone,  82 

11.  Sewickley  coal, 1'  9" 

12.  Sandstone, 40' 

13.  Limestone, 25' 

14.  Sandy  shale, 30' 

15.  Redstone  coal, 1'  6" 

16.  Flaggy  sandstone, 15' 

17.  Massive  sandstone, 30' 


18.  Top  of  Pdlsburgh  coal,  in  the  river. 

The  Wavnesbui’o;  coal  is  here  360'  above  the  Pittsbiii’O’h. 

V O O 

At  a short  distance  below  this  the  coal  is  opened 

on  Mr.  L.  Vernon’s  property  as  follows  : 

Sandstone 30' 

Shale  with  coal,  . . 1'  0" 

Roof  coat,  1'  2" 

Clay  parting, 0'  10" 

Lower  division  coal, 7'  0' 

The  roof  coal  is  rather  impure  and  not  taken  out  in  min- 
ing. The  bearing-in  slate  bands  are  present  in  the  lower 
division  coal,  separated  by  3"  of  coal.  The  bottom  and 
brick  coal  are  in  one  bench  2'  Q"  thick,  beneath  the  bear- 
ing-in. 

At  an  opening  on  Ten-Mile  creek,  f miles  below  Clarks- 
ville. the  roof  coal  is  V 6"  thick  and  the  lower  division  6' 
7"  and  main  clay  parting  V thick.  The  rest  of  the  town- 
ship is  made  up  entirely  of  the  Upper  Barren  measure 
rocks,  to  which  in  the  absence  of  coal  beds,  but  little  in- 
terest attaches, 

Cumberland  township  lies  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Monougahela  river  from  Rice’s  Landing  to  the  month  of 
Little  Whitely  creek,  east  from  Jefferson  and  north  of 
Greene  and  Monongahela  townships.  Muddy  creek  passes 
about  midway  through  the  township  north-eastward  from 
its  south-west  corner  to  the  river,  and  drains  a large  portion 
of  its  area. 

The  P ittshurr/h  bed  is  everywhere  under  cover  through- 
out the  township,  the  centre  line  of  the  Lisbon  basin  enter- 
ing Greene  Co.  at  the  mouth  of  Muddy  run,  where  it  is 
marked  by  a subordinate  axis.  The  Upper  Productive 
measures,  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal  extend  along  the  river 
bluffs  and  some  distance  up  Pumpkin,  Muddy  and  Little 
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Wliitely  creeks  ; while  all  the  rest  (two-thirds)  of  the  town- 
ship is  occupied  the  Upper  Barren  measure  rocks. 

The  section  extends  from  the  Sewi.ckley  coal  up  to  Lime- 
stone No.  V.  At  the  mouth  of  Little  Whitely  the  Waynes- 
burg  sandstone  caps  the  hill  top,  with  the  Sewickley  coal 
in  the  river  bed.  At  the  iirst  road-fork  up  the  creek,  the 
Uniontown  coal,  3'  thick  and  underlaid  by  a ferruginous 
limestone,  outcrops  with  the  Wayneshurg  9.o  feet  higher. 

The  latter  bed  also  shows  on  the  next  road  crossing  the 
stream  and  half  way  to  the  Presbyterian  church  at  G.  W. 
Connor’s  where  the  bed  measured  (K  jr  126): 


Coal, P 1"  1'  1' 

Clay, 0'  1 ' 0'  1” 

Coal, r 6"  1'  10 ' 

Clay, 1'  8"  0'  10" 

Coal, 2'  8"  2'  9" 


It  was  once  quite  extensively  mined  here  for  local  sale. 
At  Ceylon  P.  O.  the  Wayneshurg  has  been  mined  at  sev- 
eral places,  and  at  D.  C.  Stevenson's  bank  shows  in  good 
shape  as  follows  : 


Coal,  0'  10" 

Clay, 0'  1" 

Coal, 2'  0"  2'  2" 

Clay, 0'  1"  0'  10' 

Coal, 3'  0" 


The  bed  shows  a maximum  of  coal  here  and  is  well  spoken 
of.  A salt  well  here  determined  the  interval  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  to  be  only  324  feet.  The  outcrop  extends  well 
up  to  the  east  line  of  Monongahela  township. 

Below  Little  Whitely,  on  the  river,  the  Wayneshurg  hed 
is  opened  on  lands  of  Messrs.  Parker  and  Houston,  at  195^ 
above  river  or  960'  A.  T.  and  shows  with  two  clay  partings 
over  7 feet  thick.  Between  the  Houston  school  house  and 
the  river  the  following  section  of  the  two  rock  groups,  in 
part,  is  reported  in  K.  p.  128. 


1 Washington  Coal blossom. 

2.  Concealed, 60'  0" 

3.  Wayneshurg  ^'•b”  Coal, 1'  6" 

4.  Imperfectly  exposed, 40'  0" 

5.  Wayneshurg  “a”  Coal, 1'  C" 

6.  Sandstone,  Wayneshurg, 70'  0" 

7.  Shale, 10'  0" 

18 
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8.  Wnynesburg  Coal, 5'  10” 

9.  Fireclay  and  shale 15'  0" 

10.  Coal, 1'  0" 

11.  Shale,  20'  0" 

12.  Limestone 8'  O’' 

13.  Shale  and  sandstone, ...  45'  0" 

14.  Uniontown  Coal, 2'  O’' 

15.  To  river, 80'  0 ' 


The  Wayneshurg  coal  has  been  largely  opened  in  a series 
of  consecutive  pits  along  the  road,  where  the  partings  are 
very  hard,  and  the  coal  generally  full  of  ash  and  sulphur. 
In  another  mile  down  river  the  same  bed  is  mined  at  940' 
A.  T.  or  175'  above  the  river  at  McClary’s,  showing  about 7 
feet  thick  with  two  slate  partings  2"  and  1'  thick,  dividing 
benches  of  coal  respectively  1'  2";  2'  and  2'  6"  thick. 

At  the  month  of  Muddy  creek,  near  the  subordinate  axis 
the  Wayneshurg  is  mined  at  Flennikin’s  Mine  at  1000'± 
A.  T.  or  240'  above  the  river,  the  coal  dipping  south-east 
or  up  river  towards  the  east  sub-basin  below  Little  Wliitely. 
It  is  also  mined  at  John  Fuller’s,  a mile  further  down,  show- 
ing 6 to  6^  feet  at  each  place,  with  the  Uniontown  and  Se- 
wicldey  below  it,  and  with  the  Great  Limestone  carrying 
only  8'  ol'  limestone,  sandwiched  in  between  two  heavy 
bands  of  sandstone  and  shale  40'  ± thick. 

On  Muddy  creek,  a mile  or  so  from  the  river,  the 
Wayneshurg  coal  was  opened  on  A.  Burwell’s  land,  where 
the  coal  benches  are  11,  25  and  30  inches  thick,  and  the  out- 
crop is  riddled  with  pits.  The  coal  is  inferior,  and  yields  a 
bulky  ash. 

On  Glade  run,  the  same  bed  is  mined,  1 mile  east 
from  Carmichaers  on  Messrs.  Guseman  and  Grover  lands 
where  the  coal  shows  in  excellent  shape,  and  above  the 
average  quality.  It  is  open  bui'iiing,  rather  free  from 
pyrites  and  easily  mined.  Other  openings  show  on  a branch 
stream,  above  the  last,  on  the  lands  of  Messrs.  Barnhart, 
Stevenson,  Waycholf,  and  Bailey,  are  more  or  less  described 
in  the  report  of  1876  but  very  pooi  ly  shown  now.  The  bed 
varies  between  6 and  7 feet  and  always  shows  3 benches, 
divided  by  a thick  and  a.  thin  clay  parting.  The  coal  through 
this  immediate  region  is  much  improved  ; but  at  its  best,  it 
is  an  uncertain  bed,  and  generally  slaty. 
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Of  the  coal  on  Mudd}"  creek,  ascending  towards  Car- 
michaels, the  report  of  1876  speaks  as  follows: 

Just  below  Carmichael’s  at  Horner’s  dam,  thore  is  an 
interesting  exposure  which  exhibits  a very  complex  divi- 
sion of  the  bed,  and  also  the  thin  coal  below,  observed  on 
Mr.  Hewston’s  property.  The  section  is — 

1.  Sandstone, 15'  C' 

2.  Shale 5'  6" 

3.  Wayne sburg  Coal, 


1. 

Coal, 

1' 

0"  I 

2. 

Clay, 

0' 

2' 

3. 

Coal, 

1' 

9" 

4. 

Clay, 

. . . . . 2"  to  0' 

10  ' 

6. 

Coal, 

2' 

2" 

6. 

Clay, 

3' 

0" 

7. 

Coal, 

0' 

3" 

8. 

Claj^ 

0' 

4 

9. 

Coal, 

0' 

5' 

4.  Shale  with  iron  ore 15'  0" 

5.  Cannel  Coal, 0'  6" 

This  bed  commercially  is  practically  worthless. 

Above  Horner’s  dam  the  coal  is  exposed  along  the  creek 
for  more  than  half  a mile  or  almost  to  Curl’s  mill,  and  an 
excellent  exhibition  of  its  variations  is  afforded.  The  upper 
benches  are  excessively  impure.  The  lowest  bench  seems 
to  contain  rather  less  of  pyrites,  but  is  very  far  from  being 
a clean  coal.  The  upper  parting  is  constant  in  its  thick- 
ness and  averages  two  inches.  But  the  main  parting  varies 
abruptly. 

The  Wayneshury  coal  goes  under  water  level  at  Car- 
michaels. Below  Muddy  creek,  two  miles  down  river,  this 
bed  is  seen  at  Mr.  Noble’s  in  three  benches,  6,  22  and  33 
inches  thick  and  250'  above  the  river  or  101 0'  A.  T.  At 
Davidson’s  ferry  the  coal  shows  only  two  benches,  1'  2"  and 
3'  6"  thick  separated  by  1'  0"  of  clay.  The  Great  Limestone 
and  the  horizons  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  Upper  Productive 
measures  are  seen  here. 

At  Baird  and  McClure’s  opening  above  Rice’s  Landing, 
the  Wayneshury  coal  shows  a similar  structure,  and  the 
Great  Limestone  7 and  80  feet  thick,  separated  by  35  feet 
of  sandstone.  Other  openings  show  on  Pumpkin  run  ; no 
better  nor  no  worse  than  those  already  sufficiently  described. 
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Monongahela  township  lies  south  of  Cumberland,  and 
faces  the  river  from  Little  Whitelv  to  Duukard  creek.  Big 
Whitely  creek  takes  a sinuous  course  through  its  centre, 
entering  from  Greene  twp.,  passing  through  Mapletown  to 
the  river.  The  strength  of  the  Fayette  axis  to  the  south- 
east has  been  sufficient  to  bring  up  about  200  feet  of  the 
Barren  measures  along  the  river,  so  that  there  is  quite  an 
extensive  outcrop  of  the  PiUshurgh  coal  heel  from  j ust  above 
the  mouth  of  Whitely  creek,  south  to  Duukard.  The  effect 
of  the  anticlinal,  with  tiie  erosion  of  Whitely  creek  has  like- 
wise served  to  coniine  the  outspread  of  the  Upper  Barren 
measures  to  the  north-western  corner  of  the  township,  where 
the  highest  stratum  exposed  is  the  Washington  coal  bed. 

The  township  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercially 
in  the  county.  The  openings  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal  are  not 
extensive  however.  This  bed  rises  from  the  river  iu  the 
ueighborhood  of  Gray’s  Ferry,  and  a half  mile  south  shows 
10'  thick  at  about  30'  above  the  river,  or 790'  A.  T.,  in  sixth 
pool.  The  coal  rises  steadily  jiassing  up  river,  and  half  a 
mile  above  dam  No.  7 it  is  830  A.  T.  At  an  old  pit  on 
public  road  below  M.  E.  church  it  is  870'  A.  T.  Stevenson 
has  opened  the  coal  iu  the  next  ravine  south  at  890'  A.  T. ; 
and  Gabler  on  adjoining  land  south  at  895'  A.  T.  Finally 
the  bed  is  oi)ened  on  the  Morgantown  road  at  Black's  bank 
915'  A.  T.,  and  a section  here  answers  for  all  the  imperfect 
openings  along  the  river.  In  about  300  yards  from  the  pit 
mouth  it  gives : 

Roof  coal , 1' 

Main  clay  slate 1' 

Loiver  division. 

Coal,  6'  0 '' 

Slate,  0 p 

Coal, 1'  0 " 

Slate, p' 

Coal, 2'  0 '' 

The  ]iartiiigs  iu  the  lower  division  are  almost  imjiercepti- 
ble,  and  the  whole  9 feet  can  be  readily  mined. 

South  and  west  from  Greensboro’,  along  the  river  road, 
the  Barren  measures  are  well  exposed,  especialh^  the  Bir- 
mingham shales,  and  Morgantown  sandstone.  When  the 
river  turns  westward  the  measures  sink  for  a little  distance. 
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and  the  Pittsburgh  bed  is  about  150'  above  the  river.  Var- 
ious abandoned  pits  mark  the  blntfs  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  river,  and  even  on  Dunkard  creek,  in  this  town- 
ship, the  coal  keeps  pretty  high  above  stream  until  ap- 
proaching the  Dunkard  line. 

The  several  other  beds  of  the  series  are  opened  in  various 
places,  and  both  the  Sewickley  and  W aynesbiirg  are  of 
workable  thickness. 

On  the  river  road  from  Greensboro’  to  Mapletown,  the  Se- 
wicldey  coal  is  mined  and  opened  at  several  places.  It 
varies  from  5'  to  5'  6"  thick,  and  is  considered  to  have  less 
sulphur  and  to  be  more  open  burning  than  the  Pittsburgh 
coal.  The  Redstone  coal  is  eveiwwhere  a thin  seam  with  a 
thick  mass  of  bituminous  shale  above  and  below.  It  is 
about  30'  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  and  only  45  feet  beneath 
the  Sewickley.  In  Dunkard  township,  only  three  miles,  the 
same  intervals  are  50  and  60  feet. 

At  Gray’s  Landing,  back  of  the  distillery,  the  Sewickley 
coal  shows  at  830'  A.  T.,  or  about  70  feet  above  the  river. 

It  shows  coal  2' ; cannel  shale  1' ; coed  2' ; total  5'  0". 
This  bed  is  excellently  exposed  on  Whitely  creek  in  a num- 
ber of  places  up  as  far  as  Alapletown,  at  about  870'  A.  T. 
Near  Minor’s  distillery,  and  the  road  above,  the  coal  is 
rather  poor.  During  the  summer  of  1885.  these  openings 
were  largely  idle  and  fallen  in,  and  the  following  measure- 


ments  at  Hartley’s  mill  are  taken  from 

K., 

page  12. 

Sewickley  Coal. 

Coal, 

. O' 

9 " 

0-  7 n 

Clay, 

. 0' 

1 n 
8 

0'  1” 

Coal, 

0' 

2 " 

0'  71" 

Clay, 

. 0' 

1 H 

2 

0' 

Coal, 

11  '' 

1'  10  " 

Clay,  

. 0' 

1 '' 

0' 

Coal,  

. 0' 

7* " 

O'  1 " 

Bituminous  clay,  

. 0' 

21” 

O'  2 ” 

Coal, 

. 1' 

1 ” 

1'  2 ” 

“The  bed  has  been  broken  up  simply  by  the  thickening  of 
the  partings.  At  Hartley’s  mill  the  top  and  bottom  benches 
are  evidently  very  fair  clean  coal,  but  the  middle  benches 
contain  much  sulphur,  and  the  exposed  surfaces  are  coated 
with  copperas.  The  whole  is  easily  mined,  and  for  fuel  is 
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preferred  to  tlie  Waynesburg,  owing  to  the  much  smaller 
j)roiiortion  of  ash.  Tlie  roof  is  a laminated  sandstone,  full 
of  obscure  vegetable  fragments,  and  is  very  insecure.  This 
is  a serious  drawback  and  prevents  many  from  availing 
themselves  of  this  coal. 

“At  Maj)letown  the  openings  in  this  bed  are  very  numer- 
ous, but  most  of  them  are  worked  only  during  the  winter. 
The  insecure  roof  falls  readily  and  chokes  up  the  entry,  so 
that  in  the  summer  or  autumn  one  has  much  difficulty  in 
procuring  exact  measurements.  At  the  openifig  belonging 
to  Mr.  Debolt,  the  following  section  was  made : 


Sewickley  coal. 
Coal,  . . 

Olay,  . 
Coal,  . . 

Clay,  . , 
Coal,  . . 


2'  3 " 

0'  i~l 
0'  4 " 

0'  2 ” 

2 6 ' 


The  bed  is  similarly  split  nj)  along  the  river,  in  places. 

The  Wayiiesburg  coal  shows  7^4"  thick  below  the  mouth 
of  Whitely  creek  on  Mr.  Geo.  Evans’  land,  but  split  up 
into  5 benches  of  coal  by  4 clay  partings. 

At  Minor  Gray's  opening,  ^ mile  northwest,  the  bed 
shows  benches  of  V ‘6”,  '2',  and  2' ; dirty  and  sulphurous. 
The  bed  is  about  240'  above  the  Sewickley  further  down  the 
river,  and  shows  about  6'  thick. 

The  Wayneslmrg  is  mined  on  the  valley  fork  of  Little 
Whitely  by  several  persons,  beginning  about  a mile  from 
the  main  stream.  Measurements  made  at  three  of  these 
openings  give  as  follows  : 


1.  Shale, 10'  0" 

2.  Coal, 1'  0"  1'  0 ' 0'  8 '■ 

3.  Clay,  0'  1''  0'  i"  0'  p' 

4.  Coal, 2'  2"  2'  1 " 1'  11  " 

5.  Clay,  0'  10"  0'  8 " 1'  0 " 

6.  Coal, 2'  9"  2'  11  " 3'  2 " 

7.  Clay, concealed  concealed  6'  0 " 

8.  Coal, concealed  concealed  0'  5 " 


The  quality  is  reported  as  good  here  ; but  openings  have 
been  recklessly  made.  Near  the  corner  of  Cumberland 
twp.  the  Washington  coal  is  exposed  in  the  ridge  between 
Greene  township  and  the  Monongahela  river. 
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Greene  toionsJiip  lies  immediately  west  of  Monongahela 
and  between  Cumberland  and  Dunkard. 

It  is  off  the  river  front  therefore,  and  is  without  any  out- 
let by  water  or  railroad. 

Whitely  creek  courses  through  it  from  west  to  east  to- 
wards the  southern  portion  of  the  township,  and  to  its 
erosion  and  the  general  south-east  rise  of  the  measures 
towards  the  Fayette  anticlinal  in  Fayette  Co.,  is  due  the 
jjresence  of  the  considerable  area  of  the  Upper  Productive 
measures  shown  on  the  map,  within  its  limits.  But  only 
a limited  portion  of  this  group  occurs  here. 

The  SeioicJcley  coal  bed  jx’sses  beneath  water  level  on 
Whitely  creek  near  the  eastern  boundary,  and  at  Yance’s 
mill ; a little  over  half  a mile  from  the  Monongahela  line  ; 
this  bed  is  60  feet  beneath  the  stream. 

The  Uniontown  coal  crops  on  the  Morgantown  road, 
further  up  stream,  and  is  also  occasionally  seen  above  the 
Willow  Tree  P.  O.  on  the  creek. 

The  Waynesburg  coal  is  mined  south  of  the  creek,  along 
the  Moi’gantown  road  by  Messrs.  South  and  Keener,  and  a 
little  over  a mile  above  the  Willow  Tree  tavern,  this  bed 
also  comes  down  near  water  level,  and  shows ; 


Waynesburg  coal. 
Clay  shale,  .... 
Coal,  .... 

Clay,  

Coal,  .... 

Clay,  

Coal,  .... 


1'  3" 

O'  6" 

O'  2” 

2'  2" 

O'  2" 

1'  11'+ 


Finally  Sami.  31inofs  opening  shows  this  bed  opened 
under  40  feet  of  Waynesburg  sandstone  cover  with  three 
benches  of  coal  0'  4",  2'  3"  and  3'  thick  separated  by  lY' 
and  of  clay.  The  bed,  therefore,  is  in  first  rate  condition 
here,  and  this  is  said  to  be  its  character  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; The  partings  are  small  and  not  hurtful. 

The  ^¥aynesburg  bed  continues  to  fall  going  westward, 
up  stream,  and  at  Garard’s  Fort  is  scarcely  40  feet  above 
the  stream,  finally  disappearing  beneath  water  level  in  the 
next  half  mile. 

The  Waynesburg  sandstone  then  forms  the  creek  banks 
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until  it,  too,  sinks  beneath  the  surface  and  gives  place  to  the 
Washington  coal  heel  of  the  Upper  Barren  measures,  which 
is  constantly  in  sight  near  the  road,  from  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Lantz  to  the  western  township  line.  The  same  bed  is 
thought  to  be  near  the  surface  on  the  road  up  Frosty  run 
to  Waynesburg,  near  Murdock’s  store.  The  northern  half 
of  the  township  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  Upper  Barren 
measure  rocks,  nowhere  developed,  considerably  eroded  into 
debris^  and  commercially  unimportant.  The  Waynesburg 
synclinal  probably  passesthrough  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
township,  upon  the  presumption  of  its  continued  j^i’olonga- 
tion  along  Mudd\^  creek  ; but  its  true  position  is  concealed. 

Dunhard  township  occupies  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
county,  facing  the  Monongahela  river,  and  lying  north  of 
the  West  Virginia  line.  It  is  a large  and  important  town- 
ship, well  watered  by  Dunkard  creek,  which  flows  sinu- 
ously through  its  centre  approximately.  Lying  mucli  nearer 
the  Fayette  axis  than  any  of  the  other  “river  townships”  in 
Greene  county,  it  shows  a much  larger  surface  area  of  Barren 
Measure  rocks  along  the  river  and  the  creek,  and  a corres- 
pondingh^  decreased  percentage  of  the  Upper  Barren  meas- 
ures. 

The  exposed  rock  section  extends  from  370  feet  below  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  to  above  the  horizon  of  the  Washington  coal. 

Crooked  run  approximately  marks  the  West  Virginia 
line,  flowing  alternately  in  each  State,  entering  the  river  in 
Virginia,  considerably  above  the  Clieat  river.  Here  the 
Pittsbrngh  bed  is  at  its  highest  elevation  above  the  river, 
and  nearest  the  Fajmtte  axis,  and  the  following  section  is 
rejiorted  in  K.  p.  90  : 


1.  Sandstone, 

2.  Pittsburgh  coal, 

3.  Concealed,  ... 

4.  Limestone, 

5.  Shale,  

6.  Coal, 

7.  Sandstone, 

S.  Coal, 

9.  Shale,  

10.  Clay  shale, 

11.  Concealed  to  river,  . 


30' 

7' 

130' 

5' 

15' 

blossom. 

95' 


1 


376'  4" 


2'  4" 
4' 

8' 
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No.  7 is  the  first  sandstone  of  the  oil-wells  in  Dnnkard 
creek,  and,  as  here  exposed,  is  irregularly  massive  to  shaly. 
It  is  persistent  in  the  river  hills,  being  traceable  quite  to 
Morgantown  in  West  Virginia,  though  it  shows  marked 
variations  in  structure.  At  many  localities  it  is  extensively 
quarried  for  building  purposes. 

■ The  Pittsburgh  coal  occurs  in  two  little  detached  jiatches 
here.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  Cheat  river  it  is  1140'  A.  T. 
and  is  mined  by  Mr.  A.  Dillner,  showing  the  following  struc- 
ture ; 


Sandstone,  30' 

Shale,  ...  8 

Pittsburgh  coal, 5'  7" 

Roof  coal, 4" 

Main  clay, 1" 

Lower  division  coal, 6'  2" 


This  shows  a local  degradation  of  the  bed  here  which  is 
usually  about  10'  thick  in  this  part  of  the  field.  At  Mr. 
Field’s  opening.  If  miles  down  the  river,  at  Crow’s  Ferry, 
the  Pittsburgh  bed  yields  9'  7"  as  follows  : 


{ Coal,  6"  1 

I Clay, 3"  j 

Pittsburgh  coal,  Coal, 8''  I 9' 7" 

I Clay, 1'  2"  I 

[ Coal,  7'  C'  j 


The  opening  is  north-west  of  Dillners  and  at  about  1070' 

A.  T. 

At  the  mouth  of  Dunkard  creek  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is 
opened  at  990  A.  T.,  about  3 miles  north-north- west  of 
Dinner’s  opening,  but  not  on  line  of  greatest  di]).  The  fall 
between  the  two  places  is  155'  or  about  52'  per  mile. 

Along  Dunkard  creek  the  openings  are  pretty  well  aban- 
doned for  some  distance  and  the  coal  lies  high  in  the  hill 
side.  It  crosses  the  State  road  in  the  creek  bluff,  and  from 
there  to  its  disappearance  above  Fairview  or  Taylortown  it 
hugs  the  stream  very  closely. 

At  Bobtown,  near  the  crossing  of  the  State  road  the  coal 
bed  is  opened  on  the  Monongahela  twp.  side  of  the  creek 
at  870'  A.  T.  It  is  ca[>ped  with  sandstone  the  roof  di- 
vision showing  3'±  thick  and  the  lower  division  (separated 
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by  only  a streak  of  clay  slate)  showing  nearly  6'  thick. 
The  breast  coal  carries  a 1 inch  parting  also. 

Smith'’ s j)it  lies  further  south-west,  near  the  creek,  on 
a small  branch  entering  from  the  south-east  at  about  875' 
A.  T.  The  next  openings  occur  just  below  Fairview  or 
Taylortown,  where  the  Pittsburgh  sandstone  is  25'  thick 
and  massive.  At  Taylor's  hanh,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is 
opened  at  860'  A.  T.  Hickman  and  SalUmn' s pit  is  a 
little  nearer  Fairview  at  855'  A.  T.  and  shows  an  irregular 
roof  and  the  following  section  : 

Sandstone,  massive. 


Roof  coal, 0'  4" 

Clay  slate, 0'  1'' 

Breast  coal, 5'  7” 

Bearing-in  coal, 3'' 

Bottom  coal, 9"-|- 


Coal  is  left  in  the  floor,  and  wagons  are  driven  directly 
into  the  bank  for  loading.  The  dip  is  strongly  north-west 
and  the  character  of  the  coal  mined  none  too  good,  though 
extensively  used  locally  at  Fairview. 

Several  other  exposures  of  the  bed  occur  in  the  next  250 
yards  at  Fairview,  where,  near  creek  level  the  South  Pit  is 
opened  at  Maple’s  mill  at  855'  A.  T.  Here  the  same  section 
shows  as  above,  with  only  7"  of  bottom  coal  exposed.  Two 
hundred  yards  above  this  the  coal  passes  beneath  water 
level. 

Near  the  Centre  school  house  south  of  Fairview,  the 
Sfew/c/t/e// coaZ  is  exposed  at  975'  A.  T.,  showing  about  5' 
thick,  with  two  small  partings  and  3"  of  bony  coal  on  top. 
The  same  bed  is  opened  about  half  a mile  above  Fairview 
on  Hunkard  creek,  by  Mr.  S.  Everl}^  lOO'-f  above  the  creek 
and  about  5'  thick.  It  here  shows  only  two  divisions  2'  and 
3'  thick  separated  by  an  inch  of  clay  slate.  It  is  at  water 
level  at  the  mouth  of  Meadow  run,  and  mined  there  by 
John  Debolt. 

The  Wayneshurg  coal  is  here  270'  above  the  Sewickley, 
and  is  mined  further  west  near  the  township  line  by  W. 
McClure,  showing  4 benches,  and  in  all  8'  2"  thick.  The 
coal  is  poor,  variable  and  slaty. 

On  the  State  road  just  south  of  Wiley  P.  O.  cross-road  the 
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Sewicldey  coal  shows  115'  above  the  Pittsburgh,  but  is  not 
opened.  East  from  here,  a considerable  area  of  this  coal 
catches  in  the  high  hill  south  of  the  Greensboro’  road,  and 
has  been  opened  in  a good  many  places.  The  Great  Lime- 
stone is  likewise  opened  here. 

Along  the  West  Virginia  line  the  Redslone  coal  crops 
near  the  Centre  school  house  road  at  20'  above  Crooked  run, 
at  1045'.  In  the  valley  of  the  run,  east  from  this  point,  the 
Pitlshurgh  coal  (“11  foot  seam”)  is  oiiened  on  the  south 
side  of  the  stream,  15'  above  creek  level,  at  980'  A.  T.  This 
is  Garlow' s pit,  and  shows  a slate  roof,  about  2'  thick,  and 
about  6'  of  lower  coal,all  under  a light  cover,  and  impure  coal. 

Up  the  creek  from  here  the  Sewicldey  coal  is  opened 
about  4 miles  from  the  river  at  John' s pit,  showing  two 
benches,  2'  4"  and  3'  thick,  and  260'  beneath  the  Waynes- 
hurg  coal  on  J.  E.  Tajdor’s  property  near  by.  This  latter 
bed  flanks  the  stream  to  the  western  twp.  line,  opened  at 
Bowlsby’s,  Watson’s  and  on  Smith  run,  showing  every- 
where a variable,  impure  coal,  cut  up  with  clay  iiartings  7' 
to  8'  thick,  passing  into  Perry  twp.  Down  Crooked  run, 
from  Garlows,  the  Pitlshurgh  coed  rises  steadily  in  the  hill- 
sides to  the  river.  Maples  pit  is  not  far  below  Garlow’s, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  run  at  985'  A.  T.  (in  W.  Vir- 
ginia.) Going  north  up  the  State  road,  one  mile  from  Rose- 
dale  P.  0.  the -SeioA/r/e?/ coaZ  shows  at  1120',  above  limestone. 

The  Pittsburgh  bed,  is  opened  to  the  east  of  the  State 
road  at  Van  Voorhis,  Brown,  Miller  and  Titus  around  to  the 
Greensboro’ -Wiley  P.  O.  road.  The  bed  varies  from  7'  at 
Millers  to  8'  4"  at  Zion  church,  and  to  10'  2"  at  Titus’  bank 
facing  Dunkard  creek. 

North  of  Dunkard  creek,  in  the  north-western  portion  of 
the  township,  the  Upper  Barren  measures  are  everywhere 
the  surface  rocks,  the  Waynesburg  coal,  of  the  Productive 
Measures  extending  to  half  a mile  above  Davistown,  where 
it  is  considerably  mined. 

The  Washington  coal  shows  along  the  Garard’s  Fort 
road;  near  McClure’s  school  house  on  Lucas  fork;  near 
Bell’s  on  Bowen’s  fork;  at  Wildman’s  on  Glade  run  and 
near  the  Perry  twp.  line  where  it  is  about  10'  thick. 


CriAPTEU  VIII. 


Westmoreland  County. 

Westmoreland,  Co.  is  accorded  an  area  of  1040  square 
miles  in  the  Census  Report  of  1880.  Its  boundaries  are 
somewhat  ii-regular.  and  have  been  largely  determined  by 
the  natural  features  indenting  its  four  sides.  Thus  on  the 
east,  Laurel  Hill  forms  naturally  a dividing  ridge,  separa- 
ting Westmoreland  from  Somerset  and  Cambria  counties  on 
the  north,  the  Kiskiminetas  or  Conemaugli  river  separates 
it  from  Armstrong  and  Indiana  counties,  creating  a natural 
route  for  the  West  Penn  railroad  and  the  old  Conemaugli 
canal. 

The  Alleghenv^  river  forms  its  western  boundary  line  for 
a short  distance,  but  soon  flows  into  Allegheny  Co.,  which 
south  from  Parnassus,  is  irregularly  separated  from  West- 
moreland Co.  by  Pucketa  and  Turtle  creeks,  with  inter- 
vening straight  geographical  boundaries ; the  Youghio- 
gheny  river  between  Crawford  run  and  Sewickley ; thence 
a straight  line  (the  north  boundaiy  of  Rostraver  township) 
to  the  Monongaliela  river  a little  above  Monongahela  City, 
and  thence  via  that  river  for  a short  frontage  to  the  Fayette 
line  at  Bellevernon. 

Fat'ette  Co.  lies  to  the  south  of  Westmoreland,  the  divid- 
ing county  line,  between  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  district, 
being  straight  between  Bellevernon  and  Jacobs  creek,  and 
thence  eastward  following  Jacobs  ciuek  to  Laurelville,  and 
then  by  a county  road  to  Laurel  hill. 

Rostraver  township  occupying  the  extreme  south-west 
corner,  belongs  most  naturally  to  Allegheny 

Co. 

Geologically  the  county  is  divided  naturally  into  several 
distinct  parts,  such  as  the 

1.  Ligonier  has  hi  on  the  east,  between  the  two  great 
ridges.  Chestnut  hill  and  Laurel  hill. 

2.  The  Blairsville  or  ConneUsville  (coking  coal)  basin 
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stretches  nortli-east  and  south-west  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  county  from  Jacobs  creek  to  Blairsville,  lying  west 
from  Chestnut  Hill  and  east  from  Huckleberry  ridge,  or  the 
Blairsinlle  anticlinal. 

3.  The  Greensburg  basin  is  another  distinct  trough  lying 
next  west  of  the  Connellsville  basin,  and  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Brush  or  Grapeville  ridge,  marking  the  position  of 
the  Waynesburg  (Saltsburg)  axis.  It  is  continuous  as  a dis- 
tinct basin  from  a little  south-west  of  Greensburg,  across 
the  Loyalhanna  a little  below  New  Alexandria,  to  the  tun- 
nel at  the  big  bend  on  the  Coneraaugh  or  Kiskiminetas. 

4.  The  Lisbon  basin  lies  still  west  of  the  Grapeville  ridge 
and  axis,  a well  defined  trough,  comprising  the  gas-coal  ter- 
ritorj",  and  extending  from  the  Youghiogheny  river  at  Port 
Royal,  west  of  Manor  station  on  the  P.  R.  R.  ; west  of  New 
Salem,  and  reaching  the  Couemaugh  about  3 miles  below 
Saltsburg. 

6.  The  3Iurraysville  Run)  lies  west  of  this 

basin,  along  Turtle  creek  ; through  Murraysville  ; Pucketa 
creek  west  of  Oakland,  and  reaches  the  Conemaugh  river 
at  Roaring  run.  Other  structural  features  are  given  in  de- 
tail in  Chap.  IV,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Manifestly  the  only  portion  of  the  county  tributary  to, 
and  a commercial  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  region  Mes 
wholl}''  within  the  Lisbon  (Irwin)  basin,  and  of  that  basin, 
only  such  parts  as  lie  along  the  two  rivers  can  be  consis- 
tently treated  of  in  this  report. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  along  Big  Sewickley  creek, 
and  the  line  of  the  South-West  Penn.  R.  R.,  where  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Blairsville  and  Waynesburg  (Salts- 
burg) anticlinals  have  exposed  quite  an  area  of  the  Lower 
Productive  (Allegheny  River)  Coal  measures. 

The  valuable  maps  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.  have 
been  used  to  make  public,  for  the  first  time,  the  correct  out- 
line of  the  Lisbon  trough  north  of  Big  Sewicklej^  creek,  and 
the  numerous  elevations  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  there, 
supplemented  by  personal  examinations  of  the  river  dis- 
tricts, have  furnished  still  further  and  reliable  data  upon 
the  structure  of  this  interesting  coal  field. 
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The  plate  opposite  sliows  the  general  outcrop  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  bed  in  this  basin  between  tlie  Youghiogheny 
river  and  Salem,  and  the  approximate  position  of  the  s,yn- 
clinal  as  determined  by  levels  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Co. 

The  Lopofirapldcal  features  of  the  county  are  strongly 
marked  and  generally  speaking,  the  hills  mark  the  anti- 
clinals  and  the  unproductive  coal  territory  ; the  valleys  and 
low  country,  the  xirodnctive  coal  basins.  Both  the  high 
ridges  on  the  east  rise  to  over  2600'  above  tide  ; their  sides 
are  steep  and  rugged,  and  their  crests  are  made  np  of  rocks 
occurring  beneath  all  the  true  coal-bearing  formations. 

Brush  ridge,  already  mentioned,  is  really  split  in  two  in 
this  county,  the  eastern  split,  known  as  the  ITuckleherry 
riclye^  keeping  rudely  parallel  to  Cliestnnt  ridge  and  hank- 
ing the  Connellsville  basin  on  the  west ; the  western  sjdit, 
called  Brush  or  GrapeDille  rklge^  swu’nging  westward  around 
the  west  side  of  Greensburg  trough. 

The  forking  becomes  most  distinct  north  of  BigSewickley 
creek  ; and  both  ridges  are  occupied  by  anticlinals.  Along 
this  doulde  ridge,  the  Barren  measures  are  generally  the 
surface  rocks,  though  in  iiortions  of  their  extent,  the  Lower 
Productive  measures  are  brought  up  on  the  crests  of  the 
anticlinal  axis.  All  the  north-western  ])ortion  of  the  county, 
along  and  west  of  the  Murraysville  axis,  is  high  country, 
occupied  quite  generally  by  the  Barren  Measure  group, 
and  showing  every  diversity  of  character  in  its  deeply 
eroded  topography.  The  various  coal  basins  of  the  county, 
while  occupying  a generally  less  elevated  position,  are 
nevertheless  by  no  means  gentle  and  regular  depressions. 

The  Ligonier  basin  especially,  composed  largely  of  Bar- 
ren measures  and  the  rugged  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Pro- 
ductive group,  is  largely  made  up  of  rough,  sharp  hills, 
and  a rough  topographical  outline. 

The  Connellsville  and  Greensburg  basins,  being  entirely 
composed  of  the  Upper  Productive  rocks,  show  these  feat- 
ures to  a less  extent,  while  in  the  Lisbon  basin,  especially 
along  the  south  and  Avest  portion,  where  the  Upper  Barren 
measures  are  still  retained,  the  hills  are  much  more 
smoothly  rounded  and  evenly  eroded. 
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Indeed,  to  one  familiar  with  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  the  various  rock  groups  occurring  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  the  topography  of  any  special  district  is  a useful  in- 
dication of  its  surface  geology. 

Along  the  immediate  lines  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Youghiogheny  rivers,  the  bluffs  are  quite  steep  and  rugged  ; 
but  back  from  those  rivers,  the  country  rises  gradually  in 
successive  terraces  or  benches,  to  the  higher  hills  marking 
the  anticlinals.  The  valleys  made  by  the  streams  cutting 
across  tlie  county,  the  Kiskiminetas,  Lojmlhanna,  Sewick- 
ley  and  Jacobs  creeks,  are  usually  narrow,  especially  in 
the  gaps  thi’ough  the  ridges. 

The  drainage  system  is  comparatively  simple,  as  the  map 
will  show,  for  nearly  all  the  principal  streams  rise  in  Laurel 
Hill  or  Chestnut  Hill  and  flow  eastward  to  the  Monongahela 
and  Allegheny  rivers. 

The  Gonemaugh  riter  is  the  only  stream  cutting  through 
both  these  ridges.  Its  course  is  mostly  north-west  to  the 
Allegheny  at  Freejiort,  though  with  many  intervening 
detours.  Though  receiving  a large  amount  of  water  from 
the  counties  lying  north  of  it,  its  drainage  area  in  this 
county  is  quite  large. 

With  its  chief  tributaries  Hendricks  and  Tub  Mill  creeks 
at  Bolivar ; the  Loyalhanna  further  west  at  Saltsburg;  and 
Beaver  run  in  Washington  twp.  at  Apollo,  it  practically 
drains  all  of  northern  Westmoreland.  Loyalhanna  creek 
is  by  far  its  most  important  branch.  Rising  in  Laurel  Hill, 
it  flows  north-westward  across  the  Ligonier  valley  ; cuts 
through  Chestnut  ridge  by  a grand  gap  ; across  the  Con- 
nellsville  basin  to  Latrobe  and  thence  to  New  Alexandria 
and  through  the  Greensburg  basin  to  the  river.  This  stream 
always  carries  a large  volume  of  water  and  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  region  it  traverses. 

Bearer  and  Pine  runs  are  lesser  tributaries  further  west, 
but  dfain  considerable  areas. 

Pucketa  creek  is  the  next  most  important  stream  enter- 
ing the  Allegheny  river  at  Parnassas  and  forming  the 
county  line  for  some  distance.  It  partially  drains  Burrell 
and  Washington  townships. 
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Turtle  creeli  is  next  south,  also  in  part  a count}^  line,  and 
tributary  to  tlie  Monongahela,  which  it  enters  on  the  south- 
west and  west  course  at  Port  Perry.  With  its  tributary, 
Brush  creek  (along  which  the  P.  R.  R.  extends)  it  largely 
drains  Franklin,  Penn  and  North  Huntingdon  townships. 

Big  and  Little  Seioickleg  creeks  unite  about  miles 
from  the  Youghiogheny  river  at  Sewickley,  and  together 
drain  a very  large  portion  of  south-western  Westmoreland 
county,  south  of  the  Penn’ a.  R.  R.  and  west  of  Chestnut 
ridge,  comprising  ])arts  of  Sewickley,  North  Huntingdon, 
Heniidield,  South  Huntingdon,  Unit}g  Mt.  PleasaTit  and 
East  Huntingdon  townshijis.  Big  Sewickley  has  opened  a 
conspicuous  valley  in  Brush  ridge,  along  the  S.  W.  Penna. 
R.  R.;  but  westward  the  hills  contract  again,  and  the  valley 
narrows  to  an  abrupt  gap  which  continues  almost  to  the 
river.  Little  Sewickley  creek  rises  near  Grapeville,  and 
soon  cuts  across  the  Lisbon  basin  in  Sewickley  twp.  to  the 
river. 

Jacobs  creek  is  the  last  important  stream,  forming  the 
Payette  Co.  line,  and  draining  the  northern  townships  west 
of  Chestnut  ridge  as  it  does  the  southern  part  of  Westmore- 
land, in  North  and  South  Huntingdon  and  Mt.  Pleasant. 
It  is  an  uncei’tain  source  of  water  supply,  though  a stream 
of  considerable  size  and  importance. 

Transportation  facilities  in  this  county,  are  mainl}^  pro- 
vided through  the  railroad  lines. 

The  Penna.  Central  R.  R.  extends  half  across  the  county 
from  Stewart’s  Sta.  and  Turtle  creek  to  Beatty  sta.,  where 
it  turns  north-east  to  Latrobe  and  across  the  Connellsville 
basin  to  Bradenville.  Here  it  turns  sharply  nortli-east  and 
follows  parallel  to  Chestnut  ridge  through  the  beautiful 
valley  of  McGee’s  run  to  Blairsville  Intersection.  From  this 
point  it  follows  the  Conemaugh  into  Cambria  Co.  Branch 
lines  connect  the  main  road  with  the  industrial  portion  of 
the  county,  mainly  to  the  south. 

The  S.  W.  Penna.  R.  R.  is  the  chief  of  these,  extending 
from  Greensburg  south  to  Overton  -y/a  Big  Sewickley  creek, 
and  thence  through  the  coking  field,  throwing  out  branch 
lines  to  all  parts  of  the  district. 
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Tlie  Seioicldey  i?.  R.  is  a private  line,  operated  by  the 
Penn  Gas  Coal  Co.,  extending  from  Irwin’s,  tlirongli  the 
gas-coal  region  to  a junction  with  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.  at  Se- 
wickley,  on  the  Yonghiogheny  river. 

Tlie  Manor  hranch  is  a recently  constructed  feeder,  ex- 
tending north  from  the  P.  R.  R.  at  Manor  Sta.  intended 
to  develop  the  Irwin  basin  to  the  north  of  the  main  line.  It 
is  built  39  miles  to  Claridge  by  way  of  Harrison  City. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  and  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  both  have  branches  touching  this  county 
along  opposite  sides  of  the  Yoinrhiogheny  river,  and  it  is 
by  means  of  these  two  roads  and  the  Monongahela  river 
navigation  that  the  coal  considered  tributary  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  is  shipped  to  market  westward. 

The  Ligonier  Valley  R.  R.  serves  to  connectLigonier  and 
Latrobe,  and  partially  gives  the  peojile  of  the  Ligonier 
Valley  access  to  the  outer  world.  The  amount  of  coal  car- 
ried by  it  is  proportionately  small. 

Structural  Geology. 

The  structural  features  of  the  county  are  generally  quite 
plainly  marked. 

The  most  striking  irregularities  occur  in  the  Blairsville- 
Indiana  ix's.xB  and  the  Salisbury -Way  nesburg  axis  which 
seem  to  almost  come  together  in  the  vicinity  of  Sewicklej" 
Mills,  diverging  northward  on  opposite  sides  of  theGreens- 
burg  trough. 

To  the  south-west,  the  Waynesburg  axis  lies  clearly  much 
further  west,  and  from  where  it  was  faintly  noticed,  just 
beyond  the  county  line,  on  the  Yonghiogheny  river,  it 
seems  to  grow  stronger  proceeding  south-west  to  Bellevernon, 
contrary  to  the  general  law  of  subsidence  in  that  direction. 
The  location  of  the  anticlinals  a,nd  svuiclinals  will  be  given 
in  the  township  geology  to  follow. 

Stratified  geology. — In  this  county,  treated  as  a whole,  a 
much  lower  series  of  rocks  are  exposed  than  in  any  of  the 
counties  thus  far  described  ; especially  in  the  eastern  half, 
where  the  great  anticlinals  of  Chestnut  ridge  and  Laurel 
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hill  have  elevated  the  sub-carboniferous  rocks  to  daylight, 
on  their  crests. 

But  it  has  already  been  stated  that  only  that  portion  of 
the  county  lying  west  of  the  Saltsburg  anticlinal — and  this 
only  to  a limited  extent — comes  within  the  province  of  this 
report,  so  that  the  rocks  of  this  district  are  all  comprised  in 
a section  extending  from  the  top  of  the  Lower  Productive 
measures  to  the  hottom  of  the  Up|)er  Barren  measures. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  elevation  of  all  the  measures  along 
a north-west  course,  and  a general  shallowing  up  of  the 
synclinal  basins  in  that  direction  too,  a large  iiortionof  the 
rock-groups  covering  Greene  and  Washington  Co.  are  con- 
spicuously absent  here,  and  in  their  stead,  the  underlying 
Upper  Productive  and  Barren  measures  spread  over  the 
surface  almost  everywhere.  Thus  the  Greene  Co.  r/rowp 
(the  up])er  division  of  the  Upper  Barren  measures)  is  loJiolly 
wanti]ig  in  this  county,  and  of  the  lower  sub-division  of 
that  series — the  Waslihigtori  Co.  group — only  limited  areas 
are  still  occupied  by  them,  and  these  are  confined  solely  to 
the  Lisbon  basin  south  of  Big  Sewickley  creek.  And  the 
whole  series  here  is  very  obscure. 

Thus  in  Report  KK.  p.  26  et  seq..  Prof.  Stevenson  hesi- 
tatingly identities  the  Washington  (upper)  limestone  No. 
VI — the  top  rock  of  the  bottom  group — on  Shepler’s  Knob, 
in  Rostraver  township. 

The  Jollgtoion  coal  is  not  identified.  The  great  Middle 
Washington  limestone  No.  IV  of  the  south-west  seems  to 
have  entirely  disappeared  in  this  latitude,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Limestone  No.  III.  The  Loioer  Washing- 
ton No.  // ZmesfoRe  however,  immediately  overlying  the 
Washington  coal,  is  present  in  Rostraver  and  South  Hunt- 
ingdon townships  where  it  is  an  excellent  limestone  6'  to  8' 
thick.  The  WashI ngton  coal  heel  outcrops  in  Rostraver 
and  South  Huntingdon  townships,  and  very  probably  in 
Sewickle.v  and  North  Huntingdon.  An  opening  in  South 
Huntingdon  shows  an  extreme  development  of  9 feet,  made 
up  of  alternate  layers  of  slate  and  slaty  coal.  The  sudden 
variation  in  size  and  quality  in  this  bed  makes  it  a practi- 
call}^  worthless  commercial  coal. 
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Of  the  remaining  strata  of  this  group,  the  Little  Wash- 
ington coal  and  Limestone  “ I b”  are  wanting  ; Limestone 
“la”,  OA^erlying  the  Wayneshurg  “a”  coal  is  persistent 
as  a 5 foot  ferruginous  rock.  So  too  is  the  coal,  tliough 
always  thin  and  unimportant,  and  lying  immediately  above 
the  Waynesburg  SS. 

The  map  coloring  will  show  the  very  limited  area  occu- 
pied by  this  group  of  rocks.  No  economical  importance 
can  be  attached  to  any  of  its  numbers. 

Upper  Productim  measures. — The  rocks  of  this  series 
have  been  found  in  every  trough  of  the  district,  and  have 
an  uninterrupted  spread  in  the  Lisbon  basin  from  the 
Monongahela  river  north- east  to  Washington  township, 
where  they  have  been  cut  out  by  Beaver  run,  and  after- 
wards occupy*  but  a small  area  of  the  basin  between  that 
run  and  the  Kiskiminteas  river. 

The  generalized  section  of  these  measures  given  in  chapter 
IV  of  this  report,  as  well  as  the  singularly  clear  and 
terse  description  of  their  character  and  variations  in  the 
different  basins  given  in  report  KK.,  removes  the  necessity 
for  detailed  attention  to  them  here. 

Prof.  Stevenson  has  demonstrated  by^  numerous  sections 
in  his  report  that  there  is  a perceptible  diminution  in 
the  intervals  between  the  beds  going  northwards  in  each 
trough,  as  well  as  westward  from  the  Lisbon  trough. 
This  is  an  important  fact  to  remember,  though  it  will 
appear  more  apparent  when  comparisons  are  made  between 
Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties,  than  in  the  more 
limited  field  of  any  one  county.  The  extreme  thickness  of 
the  group  east  of  the  Monongahela  river,  is  in  round  num- 
bers, 440  feet. 

The  Wayneshurg  SS.,  at  the  top  of  the  group,  is  present 
in  the  Lisbon  trough  of  Westmoreland  Co.  as  far  north 
as  the  N.  Huntingdon  line  ; but  throughout  it  is  quite 
slialy^  and  partakes  but  little  of  the  massive  character  it 
assumes  further  south.  It  is  70'=t:  thick. 

The  Wayneshurg  coal  hed,  is  quite  persistent,  though 
generally  thin.  In  Rostraver  and  S.  Huntingdon  it  rarely 
exceeds  3 feet,  but  is  of  excellent  quality.  In  N.  Hunting 
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don  it  is  thinner,  and  generally  worthless.  It  has  been 
identified  in  this  basin  as  far  north  as  Indiana  Co. 

The  Little  Waynesburf/  coal  is  sejiarated  from  the  upper 
bed  by  about  20  feet  of  thin,  flaggy  sandstone.  In  West- 
moreland Co.  it  is  merely  a black  shale. 

The  Waytieshury  limestone^  beneath  the  last  little  coal, 
is  persistent  throughout  the  Lisbon  basin,  10'  thick  in 
Rostraver  ; 7 feet  in  S.  Huntingdon  ; 5 feet  thick  in  Hemp- 
field  and  N.  Huntingdon,  and  7t|-  feet  in  Penn  townshijD, 
which  seems  to  limit  its  extent  northwards.  Between  it 
and  the  Unlontown  coal  below,  the  rocks  are  mainly  sand- 
stones and  shaly  sandstones. 

The  Uniontown  coal  bed,  resting  immediately  on  top  of 
the  upper  division  of  the  Great  Limestone,  is  present  in 
the  Lisbon  trough  as  far  north  as  the  Pennsylvania  R. 
R.,  but  always  thin  and  of  no  commercial  value. 

The  Great  Limestone  here  shows  considerable  variations 
in  detail  from  its  characteristics  as  displayed  in  Greene  and 
Washington  counties.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Lis- 
bon trough,  in  this  county,  it  forms  a marked  and  readily 
recognized  stratum  in  the  measures  as  far  north  as  the  N. 
Huntingdon  line.  But  followed  nortliwai’ds  to  the  railroad, 
it  becomes  shaly  and  disaiipears,  considerably  decreasing 
the  interval  between  the  Uniontown  coal  and  the  lower 
divdsion  of  the  Great  Limestone.  The  lower  division  of 
this  Great  Limestone  attains  its  greatest  development  in 
this  trough,  and  extends  as  far  north  as  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  grou]i — the  P ittsburgh  coal  bed.  However  it 
loses  its  distinguishing  characteristics  northwards,  and  be- 
yond the  Penna.  R.  R.  its  variations  in  size  and  quality  are 
sudden  and  extensive. 

On  the  Faj^ette  line,  it  is  about  55  feet  thick,  and  at  Mar- 
kle’s  mill,  on  the  Sewickley,  it  is  more  than  70  feet.  In  the 
Youghiogheny  shaft  of  the  Penn  Gas  Coal  Co.  it  is  only  15 
feet  thick,  and  along  the  Penna.  R.  R.  it  is  12  feet  in  a cut 
near  Shafton,  feet  in  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Co’s,  shaft 
near  Manor  station,  and  28  feet  in  a railroad  cut  near  by. 
In  a boring  north  of  the  railroad  it  is  20  feet  thick,  and  here- 
abouts it  is  about  100  ± feet  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed. 
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The  SeioicJcley  coal  hed,  beneath  the  above  described  lime- 
stone, is  readily  traced  in  the  Lisbon  trough  as  far  north 
as  the  Sewickley  creek,  but  bej-ond  that  its  position  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  here  always  a rich  bituminous  shale,  rather  tlian 
a coal  bed,  from  three  inches  to  two  feet  thick,  though  ob- 
taining considerable  importance  as  a coal  bed  further  south, 
in  Fayette  count}^ 

The  Fishpot  limestone  occurs  below  the  Sewickle\"  coal, 
with  which  its  relations  vary  considerablj^  in  the  Lisbon 
basin.  Its  occurrence  north  of  the  Youghiogheny  river  is 
uncertain  and  excessively  irregular,  being  present  on  the 
east  side  of  the  basin  as  far  as  Sewickley  creek,  but  it  dis- 
appears on  the  west  side  before  reaching  Rostraver  town- 
ship. In  S.  Huntingdon  township  it  is  full}"  20  feet  thick, 
and  a limestone  of  great  purity. 

The  Redstone  coal  bed,  extends  as  shale  or  coal  well  be- 
yond the  Penna.  R.  R.  It  is  4'  thick  on  the  Youghiogheny 
and  Sewickle}",  but  thins  to  3'  before  reaching  the  Little 
Sewickley  creek.  On  the  Penna.  R.  R.  it  shows  1 to  3 feet 
thick,  at  about  80  feet  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal^  and  was 
identified  as  far  north  as  the  Freeport  road  in  Washington 
township. 

It  is  mined  to  a limited  extent,  for  local  use,  in  Rostra- 
ver, S.  Huntingdon  and  Sewickley  townships  ; and  while 
neither  very  sulphurous  or  dirty,  it  is  seriously  troubled 
b\"  clay-veins  and  horse-backs,  rendering  it  a treacherous 
mining  bed.  Beneath  this  coal  a thin  limestone  is  fre- 
quently found,  though  of  uncertain  and  irregular  occurrence 
in  the  basin  in  Westmoreland  county.  It  has,  however, 
been  identified  at  various  points  between  the  Youghiogheny 
and  Hew  Salem.  It  has  a ferruginous  character.  The  in- 
terval between  the  Redstone  and  Pittsburgh  coal  beds  varies 
considerably  throughout  this  district,  but  through  the  Lis- 
bon basin,  in  Westmoreland  county,  the  gap  is  largely  made 
up  of  shaly  and  flaggy  sandstones,  some  carbonaceous  shale, 
and  in  places  an  intermediate  thin  coal. 

The  P ittsburgh  coal  bed  is  here,  as  elsewhere  through  the 
region,  a superb  seam  of  coal,  always  persistent,  with  but 
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slight  variations  of  thickness,  and  of  woi'kable  dimensions 
at  all  exposures. 

Throughout  the  county  it  may  be  said  that  the  Pittshurgh 
heel  is  always  accessible,  for  though  lying  beneath  water 
level  in  the  Coiinellsville  (Blairsville)  and  Lisbon  basins, 
to  a greater  extent  than  in  some  of  the  troughs  further  west, 
it  is  always  within  reach  of  shallow  shafts,  and  is  subject 
to  less  variations  of  dip  than  in  areas  where  it  is  more  read- 
ily attacked.  Moreover,  to  Westmoreland  county  belongs 
the  distinction  of  furnishing  the  typical  coking  and  gas 
coals  of  the  United  States,  and,  with  Fayette  county,  it  an- 
nually distributes  to  far  distant  poiirts  about  7o  per  cent,  of 
all  the  coke  made  in  the  country. 

Throughout  the  Lisbon  basin  in  Westmoreland  county 
the  bed  yields  a high  grade  of  gas  coal.  It  furnishes  a good 
shipping  lump-coal  highly  prized  for  steam  pui-[)oses,  while 
the  nut  and  slack  are  largely  utilized  iir  the  coke  ovens. 
The  bed  here  shows  a distinct  parting  into  benches,  so  typ- 
ical of  its  occurrence  further  west.  But  in  the  basins  lying 
to  the  east,  and  running  south  into  Fa3"ette,  these  benches 
are  not  so  plainly  marked  to  the  casual  observer,  and  the 
bed  shows  a tendency  to  consolidate  into  one  large  bench 
from  7 to  10  feet  thick,  with  a couple  of  thin  slate  partings. 
The  roof  here  is  generally  good  and  firm  and  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  safety  and  economy  of  mining. 

There  are  local  troubles,  swamps,  clay  veins,  soot  veins, 
horsebacks,  etc.  here,  as  elsewhere  ; but  as  far  as  develop- 
ments have  gone,  such  disturbances  are  more  serious  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Penna.  R.  R.  than  elsewhere.  At  this 
place,  both  the  Westmoreland  and  Penn  companies  have 
had  serious  difficulties  to  contend  with  (See  Report  KK. 
pp.  338  et.  seq.  and  chapter  X of  this  report),  and  the  dam- 
aging effects  of  sandstone,  horsebacks,  and  soot  veins,  have 
destrovmd  a large  amount  of  coal  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  in  the  Lisbon  trough  is  continuous 
from  the  Monongahela  to  above  New  Salem,  and  the  outcrop 
and  levels  of  the  coal  between  these  jDoints,  are  accurately 
located  upon  the  map  accompanying  this  rei^ort. 

Within  the  country,  between  these  points  the  bed  shows  a 
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nortli-east  rise  of  about  32  feet  per  mile,  being  about  600 
feet  A.  T.  on  the  A”ougliiogheny,  750  feet  at  the  Penna.  R. 
R,  and  1300'±  feet  to  the  north-west  of  Salem,  the  distance 
between  Port  Royal  and  the  north-east  crop  beyond  Salem 
being  about  22  miles.  These  figures  are,  of  course,  only  ap- 
proximate ; but  they  conclusively  demonstrate  the  gradual 
lifting  of  the  basin  in  a north-east  direction. 

The  Barren  Measures.  This  series  of  rocks  is  quite 
largely  represented  in  Westmoreland  Co.  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate portion  of  the  district  under  discussion. 

The  whole  system  is  fully  exposed  on  the  crest  of  the 
Saltsburg  axis,  as  well  as  along  the  other  anticlinal  ai'ches 
crossing  the  country  ; along  the  Kiskiminetas  and  largely 
throughout  north-western  Westmoreland,  west  of  the  Mur- 
raysville  axis,  where  they  are  almost  the  sole  surface  rocks- 
carrying  onl}^  a few  patches  of  the  lowest  Upper  Pro- 
ductive rocks  north  of  Pucketa  creek  in  Burrell  township. 
They  are  the  highest  measures  crossing  the  Murray sville 
—Roaring  Run  axis  in  this  connt}^  except  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinitv  of  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Beaver  run,  and  the 
characteristic  topography  created  from  their  diversified 
erosion  has  beautified  all  that  portion  of  the  country  for 
the  tourist,  while,  at  the  same  time,  robbing  it  of  all  its 
economical  wealth. 

The  yielding  nature  of  the  various  slates  and  shal}^  sand- 
stones, comprising  this  series,  adds  also  to  the  geologist’s 
difficulties  in  constructing  reliable  sections  ; while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  farmer,  with  a little  care  and  attention, 
finds  this  same  rapid  disintegration  highly  advantageous 
to  the  production  of  a remunerative  soil. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  treat  this  system  in  detail  ; 
for  outside  the  valueless  results  to  be  obtained  from  an 
economical  point  of  view,  the  whole  ground  occupied  by 
them  has  been  skillfully  gone  over  in  Report  KK.  A 
generalized  section  of  this  group  of  rocks,  some  300  feet 
thick,  has  already  been  given  in  Chapter  IV  on  Strati(iraphi- 
cal  geology^  and  the  different  areas  in  the  county  occu- 
pied by  them  is  clearly  shown  by  the  coloring  on  the  maj) 
accompanying  this  report.  As  coal-bearing  measures,  they 
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are  utterly  unproductive,  the  live  or  six  beds  recognized  as 
geological  components  of  the  section,  being  in  every  case, 
there,  worthless  and  treacherous. 

The  two  great  sandrocks  the  Connellsville  and  Morgan- 
town occurring  in  tlie  upper  half  of  the  series,  between  the 
Fittshurgli  coal  and  the  Crinoidal  limestone,  attain  im- 
portance in  portions  of  the  county,  as  building  stones  ; but 
in  the  Lisbon  basin  and  contiguous  territory,  neither  is 
apt  to  be  massive  or  of  special  quality,  while  quite  per- 
sistent as  either  sandstone  or  shaly  sandstone. 

The  Crinoidal  limestone  and  the  Barton  coal  bed,  25  to 
40  feet  above,  are  also  quite  persistent  members  of  this 
group  ; but  both  have  only  geological  signilicance  as  guides 
to  the  more  important  measures  above  or  below  them. 

As  a whole,  the  Barren  Measure  group  seems  subject  to 
rapid  and  irregular  variations  in  the  thickness  and  charac- 
ter of  its  rocks.  Thtis  on  the  Monongahela  river  the  entire 
series  between  the  Pittsburgh  and  Freeport  coal  beds  is 
not  much  over  400  feet,  while  on  the  Youghiogheny  river, 
on  the  Fayette  axis,  the  same  interval  is  over  500  feet,  which 
is  about  the  interval  on  the  Conemaugh  river.  Moreover 
the  excessive  and  sudden  variation  in  the  individual  strata 
is  very  confusing,  and  completely  breaks  down  all  rules  for 
the  comparison  of  two  sections  made  within  short  distance 
of  each  other. 

The  Lower  Prod-actiwe  Coal  measures  are  but  sparingly 
rej)resented  west  of  the  Chestnut  ridge.  Along  the  Cone- 
maugh river  and  on  some  few  points  along  the  course  of 
the  Saltsburg  and  Blairsville  axis,  this  series  is  brought  to 
daylight.  But  as  far  as  the  immediate  region  under  report 
is  concerned  the  section  extends  but  little  below  the  U^yper 
Freeport  coal,  or  top  member.  This  coal  however  is  every- 
where persistent  where  its  horizon  is  met  with  and  occurs  in 
isolated  areas,  more  generally  perhaps  than  shown  on  the 
map,  wherever  erosion  and  the  action  of  the  anticlinals 
have  been  sufficient  to  uncover  its  outcrop.  It  is  well  ex- 
posed ou  Big  Sewickley  creek  from  2 to  5 feet  thick  ; on 
Little  Sewickley  south  of  Grapeville  where  it  is  double, 
showing  coal  3';  clay  2'  6";  coal  5';  total  10^  6".  On  the 
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Loyallianna  and  Conemangli  it  is  from  31'  to  5'  thick  in  a 
single  bed,  along  tlie  Saltsburg  axis  ; and  from  4'  to  8' 
thick  under  the  Miirraysville  anticlinal.  It  can  hardh^  be 
considered  a regular  or  ini])ortant  commercial  coal  bed. 
The  Mahoning  SS.  capping  it  is  always  present  too  as  a 
massive  sandrock,  readily  recognized. 

Toionsliip  Geology. 

In  discussing  the  township  geology  of  the  limited  portion 
of  south-western  Westmoreland  Co.  coming  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  report,  very  little  need  be  added  to  the  in- 
troduction just  finished  beyond  mention  of  some  details  re- 
specting the  features  of  the  Fitlshurgh  coal  hed. 

AVhile  it  has  seemed  best,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Lisbon  basin  so  far  followed  from  the  West 
Virginia  line,  to  present  the  general  description  of  this 
trough  north  of  the  Penna.  R.  R.  in  Westmoreland  Co. 
which  will  immediately  appear,  no  attempt  was  made  dur- 
ing the  field  season,  to  enlarge  uiion  the  details  of  this  basin, 
north  of  the  Youghiogheny  river,  already  graphically  de- 
scribed in  Report  KK.  From  Mr.  Humphreys’  Chapter 
X on  the  mining  methods  pursued  at  the  extensive  mines  of 
the  Westmoreland  and  Penn  Gas  Coal  Companies,  in  this 
basin,  some  additional  geological  features  of  interest  are 
presented  in  new  lights  ; while  for  the  general  student  of 
the  geology  of  this  district,  it  has  been  thought  wise  to 
collect  together,  from  all  sources,  salient  facts  to  assist  him, 
and  the  general  reader,  in  collating  results  witli  those  al- 

7 0 

ready  presented  from  personal  investigations  made  further 
south-west,  in  this  same  trough. 

In  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  field,  near  the  Salem  cross 
roads,  the  position  of  the  synclinal  axis  can  only  be  ap- 
proximately located  owing  to  the  limited  develoinnents 
there.  However  it  is  fairly  midway  between  the  eastern  and 
western  outcrop,  the  basin  here  being  about  3 miles  wide. 

In  the  stream  below  the  Burnt  Cabins  summit,  the  coal 
outcrops  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  basin  at  about  1200'  A. 
T.  The  crop  swings  south-west  from  here  to  Salem,  ci’oss- 
ing  the  public  road  just  west  of  the  cross-roads  at  1272'  A. 
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T.,  and  lieeping  a pretty  straight  south-west  course  for  about 
3 miles  to  the  headwaters  of  Brusli  run,  where  it  crops  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  ravine  at  1103'  and  1089' 
A.  T.  respectively.  The  synclinal  here  passes  about  6000 
feet  west  of  the  road  forks,  and  in  a bore  hole  situated  oti 
a left  hand  branch  of  Brush  run,  the  elevation  of  the  Pitts- 
Ijurrfli  coal  is  845'  A.  T.  From  data  obtained  bj^  this  boring 
a fair  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  rate  of  rise  along  the 
axis  north-eastward.  The  distance  to  the  crop  on  the 
Washington  twp.  line  west  of  Salem  is  a little  over  4 miles 
and  the  difference  in  elevation  of  the  coal  330'±  or  a rate  of 
al)o lit  80'  'per  mile.  The  north-west  dip,  into  the  basin  is 
also  severe,  amounting  to  (1090-845)  245  feet  in  6000  feet. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  basin  the  dip  is  much  more 
gentle.  The  distance  from  the  bore  hole  to  the  western 
outcrop  is  about  12,000  feet  and  the  difference  in  elevation 
(1165-845)  320'±. 

To  the  south-west,  the  synclinal  jn-obably  passes  near  or 
a little  west  of  Harrison  City,  keeping  still  well  on  the  east 
side  of  the  basin.  The  eastern  outcrop  is  somewhat  broken 
but  lies  about  9000  feet  due  east  of  Harilson  City,  keeping 
a little  west  of  south  to  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  at  Penn 
sta.,  where  it  is  considerably  cut  out  by  Brush  run.  It 
flanks  the  railroad  track  west  from  Penn  sta.,  crossing  to 
the  south  side  just  bejmnd  the  bridge  over  the  creek,  and  is 
carried  under  water  level  on  the  stream  just  north  of  tlie 
railroad  at  947'  A.  T.  This  part  of  the  basin  is  developed 
for  about  l-J  miles  north-east  of  the  railroad  by  the  Penn 
Cfas  Coal  Co. 

Between  outcrops  along  the  immediate  line  of  the  rail- 
road, the  basin  is  considerably  narrowed  by  reason  of  the 
erosion  of  Brush  run,  and  cannot  be  more  than  3 miles  wide 
on  an  east  and  west  line. 

The  western  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  extends  east 
along  the  railroad  to  Irwin’s  cut-out  l)y  the  creek  ; but  the 
real  western  limit  of  the  basin  is  bey  on  Larimer’s  sta.,  as 
shown  on  the  map,  a strip  of  barren  measures  extending 
along  the  track  between  Larimer  and  Irwin.  The  synclinal 
axis  crosses  the  railroad  between  Manor  and  Westmoreland 
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at  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  creek.  The  coal  here  is 
about  750'  above  tide. 

Between  here  then  and  the  shaft  already  mentioned,  the 
distance  along  the  synclinal  approximates  4d  miles  and  the 
difference  in  elevation  (845-750)  95  feet  or  bnt  21'  per  mile. 

'file  western  side  of  the  basin,  north  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  enters  Penn  township  from  the  south  (after  leav- 
ing North  Huntingdon  and  Brush  creek),  about  a mile 
north-east  of  Larimer’s  station,  extending  north-east  for 
about  2 miles,  when  it  returns  upon  itself,  in  a narrow  strip, 
and  crosses  the  Newtown  and  Mnrraysville  road  within  ^ 
mile  of  the  township  line.  At  the  head  of  this  ravine,  the 
coal  disapjiears  at  about  950'  A.  T.  Here  the  crop  again 
turns  north  for  two  miles,  until  again  cut  out  by  the  south 
fork  of  Lyon’s  creek. 

The  crop  extends  eastward  along  this  branch  for  nearly  a 
mile  before  turning  north  once  more,  reaching  the  Harrison 
City  and  Mnrraysville  road  after  a series  of  detours  around 
the  headwaters  of  the  stream,  at  about  1150'  A.  T. 

The  south-east  dip  here  amounts  to  about  170'  per  mile. 
The  outcrop  extends  possibly  500  yards  west  of  the  cross- 
roads, before  ci'ossing  the  Mnrraysville  road  and  returning 
upon  itself,  after  passing  around  a hill,  to  within  100  yards 
of  the  cross-roads.  Here  in  one  of  the  several  benches  of 
the  north  fork  of  Lyon’s  run,  it  crops  at  1148'  A.  T. ; at 
1070'  A.  T.  at  the  head  of  the  next  branch,  further  east, 
and  extends  800  yards  up  a north  branch  to  1105'  A.  T. 

Returning  again  on  the  west  side  of  this  branch  the  coal 
is  opened  at  the  point  of  the  hill  at  1112'  A.  T.  turning  then 
north-east  again  in  Franklin  township  to  the  Salem-Mur- 
raysville  road.  Here  the  outcrop  is  again  quite  seriously 
cut  out  along  the  creek,  north-west  of  Manordale. 

South  of  that  village,  in  a bore  hole  at  the  head  of  one 
branch  of  the  creek  the  Pittsburgh  coal  was  struck  at  152' 
below  the  surface  or  at  1000  A.  T.  Other  elevations  around 
here  are  shown  on  the  map. 

Along  the  main  stream  (which  heads  up  near  Salem)  the 
crop  extends  for  nearly  a mile,  and  disappears  at  about 
985'  A.  T.,  within  1200  yards  of  the  synclinal,  and  onlj^ 
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about  2000  yards  from  where  it  appears  ao'ain  ou  the  east 
side  of  the  trough,  higher  up  on  the samestream.  Return- 
ing westward  on  the  north  side  of  this  stream,  this  outcrop 
extends  for  over  two  miles  up  a north  brancli,  turns  back 
on  itself  for  a mile,  and  then  finally  passes  north-east  to 
join  the  crop  in  Washington  townshi})at  the  head  waters  of 
Beaver  run.  A long,  narrow  strip  of  coal  extends  north- 
east in  Salem  township,  between  branches  of  Beaver  run,  as 
shown  on  the  map,  before  being  cut  out  entix’elj^  by  the 
creek,  from  the  area  lying  between  it  and  the  Conemaiigh 
river. 

No  portion  of  this  part  of  the  field  north  of  the  Penna. 
R.  R.  was  visited — lying  wholly  without  the  province  of 
this  report,  and  the  details  of  structure,  character  of  bed, 
and  general  geology  must  be  sought  for  in  report  K.  K.,  on 
Fayette  and  Westmoreland. 

The  special  features  affecting  the  district  south  of,  and 
adjacent  to  the  Penna.  railroad,  are  likewise  referred  to  in 
that  report,  while  the  pecnliarities  of  the  coalbed,  and  the 
prevailing  methods  of  mining  are  further  explained  in  Chap- 
ter X of  this  report.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Lisbon 
basin,  between  the  P.  R.  R.  and  the  Youghiogheny  was 
partially  examined,  to  supplement  the  immediate  river  dis- 
trict, but  not  with  the  intention  of  reviewing  this  important 
field,  which  is  distinct  in  itself.  It  will  now  be  described 
by  townships  : 

Toionshijy  Geology. 

North  Huntingdon  township  lies  immediately  east  of 
Allegheny  countjg  south  and  west  of  Penn  and  Hempfield 
townships  in  Westmoreland,  and  north  of  Sewickley.  The 
Pennsylvania  railroad  crosses  it  in  a north-west  and  south- 
east direction,  along  Brush  creek,  and  the  A’oughiogheny 
railroad  connects  Irwin  sta.  of  that  road,  with  the  B.  & 
O.  R.  R.  at  the  mouth  of  Sewickley  creek.  The  Yonghio- 
gheny  railroad  just  touches  the  extreme  south-west  corner. 

A small  patch  of  the  Upper  Barren  measures  lies  just  south 
of  the  Greensburg  pike  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  town- 
ship ; but  the  Upper  Productive  measures  form  the  surface 
rocks,  through  by  far  the  larger  part. 
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The  Barren  Measures  however,  occiipj"  a considerable  area 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  township,  as  the  map  will 
show,  owing  to  the  presence  of  W\q  Murray s^ille — Roaring 
Run  anticlinal,  wliich  crosses  the  Penna.  R.  R.  midway 
between  Stewart’s  and  Carpenter’s  stations,  and  lifts  these 
lower  rocks  to  the  surface. 

The  Lisbon  (Irwin)  synclinal  passes  through  the  eastern 
exti’emity  of  the  township,  crossing  the  P.  R.  R.  just  west 
of  Manor  station,  so  that  the  prevailing  dip  is  toward  the 
south-east.  The  exposed  section  reaches  from  the  Wash- 
ington coal  bed  to  about  400  feet  below  the  Pittsburgh 
coal. 

The  western  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  consider- 
ably broken,  and  largely  under  very  light  cover.  It  is 
everywhere  excessively  irregular,  and  extends  east  along 
the  Penna.  R.  R.  to  Irwin  station,  and  from  there  north 
along  Coal  run,  in  a narrow  strip  nearly  to  the  Penn  twp. 
line.  On  the  south  side  of  the  railroad  and  Brush  creek,  it 
extends  west,  with  many  detours,  for  about  3 miles  into 
Alleghenj^  Co.,  doubles  twice  upon  itself  along  the  county 
line  on  the  headwaters  of  Long  run,  and  crosses  the  Greens- 
burg  pike  outside  the  township  in  Alleghein^  Co.  It  en- 
ters again  near  the  Yonghiogheii}^  river,  and  after  being 
deeply  indented  by  Crawford’s  run,  extends  along  the 
river  front  into  Sewickley  townsliip. 

The  coal  in  this  township  is  comprised  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  gas-coal  district.  The  large  mines  of  the  region  are 
either  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Westmoreland  and  Penn 
Gas  Coal  Companies,  whose  product  is  known  for  its  high 
grade  of  gas  making  fuel  throughout  the  country.  The 
former  company  mines  from  six  different  openings  in  the 
township,  with  a total  output  in  1885  of  484,337  tons,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  tiie  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 
The  Penn  Gas  Coal  Co.  during  the  same  period  report  ship- 
ments from  four  of  their  seven  mines  in  this  and  Sewickley 
township  to  the  extent  of  609,899  tons. 

The  typical  gas  coal  of  the  country  is  shipped  from  these 
mines,  and  out  of  scores  of  analyses  the  following  may  be 
taken  to  fairly  represent  the  character  of  these  coals  : 
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Westmoreland. 

Penn. 

Water, 

....  1.427 

1.280 

Volatile  matter, 

37.521 

38.105 

Fixed  carbon, 

54.921 

54.383 

Sulplmr, 

.713 

.792 

Ash, 

5.418 

5.440 

The  location  of  the  various  openings  are  shown  on  the 
map,  with  the  respective  elevations  of  the  coal  above  tide. 
Time  did  not  permit  me  to  go  outside  of  the  district  to  ex- 
amine these  openings  ; but  whatever  regret  may  have  been 
experienced  in  the  failure  to  do  so,  is  compensated  for  in  a 
measure,  by  the  graphic  and  excellent  account  of  this  field 
given  in  Prof.  Stevenson’s  report  K.  K.,  pp.  338  et  seq. 

Sections  of  the  coal  show  the  usual  variations  in  different 
parts  of  the  field,  and  the  local  changes  near  lines  oi  fault 
or  s'wamps  are  presented  in  Chapter  X of  tliis  report. 

At  one  of  the  Penn  Co’s,  mines,  along  Coal  run,  the  en- 
tire bed  shows  a thickness  of  14'  3"  (K.  K..  p.  339)  of  which 
amount  7'  4"  is  roof  coal,  and  0'  3"  lower  division. 

At  the  Westmoreland  Co’s,  mines  at  Irwin,  the  roof  coal 
was  measured  at  one  place  oidy  2'  1"  thick,  and  the  lower 
division  of  the  bed  measured  6'  6"  as  follows  : Breast  coal 

3'  9";  bearing-in  5";  brick  10"  ; lower  bottom  1'  6".  The 
breast  coal  is  said  to  carry  a persistent  parting  in  the  ex- 
tensive mines  of  the  companj"  here,  occurring  at  about  7 in- 
ches from  the  top,  and  somewhat  pyritiferous. 

As  a rule  the  lower  division  is  very  regular,  both  as  re- 
gards structure  and  thickness  and  is  readily  mined.  Rolls 
and  swamps  occur  in  these  mines  and  in  this  field  generally ; 
but  in  mining  they  are  skillfully  overcome  and  cause  no 
serious  embarrassment ; and  frequently  horse-backs  of  sand- 
stone cut  out  the  roof-coal  entirely  and  cap  the  mining  jior- 
tion  of  the  bed.  Clay  veins  are  persistent  and  run  in  all 
directions,  and  in  a measure  they  affect  adversely  the 
quality  of  the  coal  and  therefore  its  commercial  value. 

Most  of  the  country  pits  along  the  western  outcrop  of 
the  basin  are  largely  fallen  in  and  abandoned,  the  coal  right 
in  the  different  |)roperties  being  largely  held  by  one  or  the 
other  of  tlie  large  producing  companies.  On  Long  run  the 
coal  is  mined  by  Mr.  Robinson  989'  A.  T.  near  where  it 
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passes  beneath  water  level  and  on  the  Youghiogheny  river, 
several  openings  are  still  seen. 

The  coal  crops  on  the  west  side  of  Crawford’s  run  at  879' 
A.  T.  dipping  rapidl}’  south-east,  so  that  where  once  mined 
at  the  old  Jiohhins  and  Jenkins  mine,  facing  the  river,  it  was 
opened  at  797'  A.  'T.  Tliis  was  the  old  Scotch  Hill  mine  ; 
but  work  has  been  entirely  suspended  for  several  years. 

The  Blythe  Mine  (Youghiogheny  and  Ashtabula  Coal  Co.) 
lies  about  500  yards  up  river  at  78'2'  A.  T.  The  main  tunnel 
was  driven  in  something  over  600  yards  in  August  ’85  and 
drained  naturally  to  the  pit  mouth,  south-west  along  this 
face  entry,  except  at  a point  about  530  yards  in.  where  some 
little  irregularity  of  dip  had  tq  be  overcome.  The  butt  en- 
tries driven  south-east,  on  the  dip,  were  then  drained  into 
a closed  swamp  about  6 feet  below  the  tunnel  and  the  rear 
crop  in  Possum  hollow.  From  this  swamp  the  water  was 
syphoned.  The  north  side  butts  drained  naturally  into  the 
main  tunnel.  The  lower  division  coal  is  something  over  6 
feet  thick,  and  the  limestone  under  the  coal  is  well  exposed 
along  the  river  bluff  8 to  10  feet  thick.  The  production  of 
coal  at  this  mine  during  1885  was  57,000  tons. 

West  from  Crawford’s  run,  in  Allegheny  county,  the  coal 
outcrops  around  the  narrow  point  at  Coultersville,  and  is 
opened  at  two  places  along  the  crop  to  Osceola  station, 
where  the  mine  workings  are  really  extended  into  West- 
moreland Co. 

The  Alpsville  Mine  (Thos.  Hackett  and  Co.)  is  the  first 
of  these,  situated  about  a mile  below  Coultersville  and  at 
892'  A.  T.  The  coal  here  all  dips  rapidly  back  into  Craw- 
ford’s run  and  it  would  seem  that  this  ravine  would  have 
properly  been  selected  for  the  opening.  The  mine  however 
was  opened  in  1864  when  the  slack-water  system  of  the 
Youghiogheny  was  still  in  operation.  All  the  coal  now  is 
shipped  on  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.  and  during  1885  the  output 
was  81,390  tons — a large  product. 

The  mine  is  opened  on  the  single  entry  system,  ventila- 
tion and  drainage  being  secured  through  several  openings 
in  the  crop  in  a little  depression  to  the  south-west  of  the 
pit  mouth.  The  old  workings  were  all  extended  to  the 
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north-east  of  the  main  double  butt  entry,  and  conseqnently 
drained  themselves.  The  new  workings  lie  south  of  the 
main  entry  and  drain  south-east  to  a water  level  gangway 
driven  to  dajdight  in  the  little  ravine  just  mentioned.  The 
coal  still  continuing  to  diji  south-east,  beyond  this  water 
level  gangway,  the  rear  workings  are  drained  to  openings 
near  tlie  head  of  the  hollow.  The  slaclv  coal  was  all  being 
coked  here. 

The  rise  of  the  measures  is  very  rapid  towards  the  north- 
west so  that  the  coal  is  opened  in  the  point  between  the 
river  and  Long  run  at  the  Osceola  Mine  at  055'  A.  T. 
about  200  feet  above  the  track.  A long  incline  extends  to 
the  pit  mouth,  and  a wire  rope  haulage  was  used  through 
the  mine — opened  partly  on  double,  partly  on  singly  entry 
system.  The  mine  was  idle  in  Aug.  ’85,  but  during  that 
year  produced  43,484  tons  of  coal.  The  bed  section  is  about 
as  usual,  in  this  part  of  the  district. 

Other  active  and  important  operations  in  this  township 
are  located  along  the  line  of  the  Youghiogheny  railroad — 
mostly  conducted  by  the  Penn  Gas  Coal  Co. 

The  following  record  of  the  Youghiogheny  shaft  expos- 
ures was  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Oliphant,  dr.,  then  in 
charge,  and  is  reproduced  from  Report  KK.  on  account  of 
its  integrity  and  the  story  it  tells  of  tlie  character  of  the 
Ui)per  Productive  measures  in  this  part  of  the  field.  The 
top  of  the  shaft  is  not  far  below  the  horizon  of  the  Union- 
toion  coal^  and  Yos.  2 to  7 are  evidently  the  representatives 
of  the  Great  Limestone,  indicating  its  degeneration  nortli- 


wards : 

1.  Washed  material,  10'  6" 

2.  Limestone,  . . 2 (V 

3.  Limestone  and  clay, 5'  0" 

4.  Shale,  7 

5.  Shale  rock, 7' 

6.  Compact  slate  and  shale, 21' 

7.  Limestone, 15' 

8.  Soft  shale,  18 

9.  Light  blue  sandstone, 26 

10.  Coal  bed,  1'  to  3 

11.  Black  shale,  8' 

12.  Shale  or  nodular  limestone, 14 

13.  Sandstone, ...  2 
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14.  Compact  shale, 14' 

15.  Liglit  colored  sandstoae, 2 

16.  Sandstone,  with  crushed  fragments  of  coal, 2'  6 ' 

17.  Sandstone, 7'  6" 

18.  Pittsburgh  coal  bed, IP  2” 

Roof  division, 4' 

Main  ciay, 0'  10" 

Lower  division, 6'  4" 


No.  ]()is  evidently  the  Redstone  coal  bed,  and  the  Se- 
wicldey  seems  to  be  entirely  absent.  The  Pittshuryh  coal 
here  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  in  the  AVestmore- 
land  Co.’s  mines  and  is  subject  to  the  same  local  ini2ierfec- 
tions  and  troubles,  while  maintaining  its  thickness  and  su- 
perior quality  everywhere. 

East  of  Irwins,  along  the  Penna.  R.  R.,  at  Shafton  Sta., 
the  Shafton  Coal  Company  reached  the  coal  by  a shaft  150'' 
deep  and  at  775'  A.  T.,  still  dipiiing  south-east,  and  a mile 
farther  south-east  along  the  track,  is  the  Westmoreland 
shaft  {W.  C.  Conqiany)  175'  deeji,  striking  the  P ittshuryh 
bed  at  750'±  A.  T. 

The  roof  members  of  the  bed  are  somewhat  thicker  here, 
showing  coal  benches  of  25  and  31  inches,  separated  by  14 
inches  of  clay.  The  lower  division  however  is  iiersistent  as 
at  Irwins,  and  shows  about  6 feet  of  coal.  The  shaft  is  not 
far  from  the  centre  of  the  basin. 

Seicicldey  toionship  lies  next  south  of  North  Ilnnting- 
don,  and  faces  the  Youghiogheny  river  from  Guffey’s  sta- 
tion on  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.  to  Sewickley  station  at  the 
mouth  of  that  creek.  It  has  Sewickle}^  creek  for  an  irregular 
southern  boundary,  with  IIeni2)field  townshiii  on  the  east. 

The  develo2)ments  are  mainly  confined  to  the  river  front 
and  Sewickley  creek,  and  the  section  of  exjiosed  rocks  ex- 
tends up  to  the  Wcishinyton  coal  (?)  iii  the  Uiiper  Barrens, 
and  down  to  the  toji  of  the  Moryantoion  SS.  below  the 
Pittsburgh  bed. 

The  structural  features  of  the  townshiii  are  somewhat 
confused.  Owing  to  the  convergence  of  the  Salisbury  and 
Blairsinlle  anticllnals  (8  miles  aiiart  on  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  and  enclosing  the  Greensbury  basin)  in  the  region 
of  Sewickley  Mills,  in  Henqfiield  towuishiji,  the  course  of 
20 
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the  Lisbon  (Irwin)  synclinal  is  deflected  also  to  the  south, 
after  entering  from  N.  Huntingdon  township,  ahont  a mile 
west  of  the  north-east  township  corner. 

After  passing  a little  west  of  Fulton  P.  O.,  it  takes  a 
course  not  far  from  a straight  line  between  the  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  churches,  south  of  Little  Sewickle}"  creek, 
and  meets  the  Big  Sewickley  creek  between  Markles  and 
Bell’s  mills,  but  a little  nearer  the  latter,  and  thence  to 
Port  Rojml  on  the  Youghiogheny. 

Throughout  its  course  here,  the  P iUshurgh  coal  is  deep- 
ly buried,  and  there  are  no  sufficient  guides  to  its  accurate 
and  specific  location. 

It  was  shown  likewise,  in  the  tireliminary  report  of  1885, 
that  the  Wayneshury  anticlinal  touches  the  Monongahela 
river  south  of  Webster,  passed  through  Postraver  townshii) 
in  Westmoreland  Co.,  sinking  rapidly  north-eastward,  and 
showing  a faint  roll  on  the  Youghiogheny  river  below 
Pollock’s  run,  in  Allegheny  Co.  This  axis  can  not  be  pro- 
longed through  Sewickley  township,  although  a gentle  re- 
versal of  dip  shows  there  between  Suter  and  Sewickley  sta- 
tions. 

Elevations  along  Sewickley  creek  are  somewhat  troubled 
and  hard  to  account  for,  except  by  the  total  subsidence  of 
this  Waynesbnrg  axis  a short  distance  north  of  the  river, 
leaving  a rolling,  underground  structure  to  be  eventually 
associated  with  and  more  sharply  defined  by  the  rise  of  the 
Saltshurg  axis  to  the  north-east. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Waynesbnrg  axis  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Roaring  Run — Murraysville  axis,  lying- 
nix  or  seven  miles  further  west,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Monongahela  river. 

The  subsidence  of  the  Waynesbnrg  axis  is  made  still  more 
pi’obable  from  the  fact  that  the  prolongation  of  its  course 
north-eastwai'd  between  the  two  rivers,  would  strike  directly 
into  the  line  of  the  synclinal  axis  of  the  lAshon  trough. 

The  structure  of  this  whole  south-Avestern  portion  of 
Westmoreland  is  extremely  interesting  though  as  yet  ob- 
scure, and  careful  records  should  be  kept  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  gangways  in  the  various  ndnes  of  this  district,  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  same  carefully  plotted  and  the  depth  of  bore- 
holes all  referred  to  a general  map,  before  anything  posi- 
tive can  be  asserted  of  the  variations  in  structure  wliicli 
evidently  exist  here.  The  first  openings  in  the  Pittshurr/h 
coal  are  found  just  south  of  Possum  hollow  and  the  N. 
Huntingdon  line,  along  the  river. 

The  Shaner  Mine  (Slianer  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Limited), 
situated  on  the  B.  & 0.  R.  R.  near  Shaner’s  station  is  the 
first  opened  at  790'  A.  T. 

Although  a little  farther  north  the  abandoned  pit  of  the 
Youghiogheny  Coal  Hollow  Co. — the  White  Ball  mine — 
shows  the  bed  a little  above  track  level  at  the  old  coke 
ovens,  as  follows  : Main  clay  parting  1';  Breast  coal  3'  4"; 

Bearing-in  4"  andBrick  and  bottom  coal  V 6";  total  5'  2". 
Roof  coal  about  3'. 

The  Shaner  mine  drains  north-west  and  south-west  to  the 
pit  month  and  Coal  hollow,  and  the  coal  seems  to  be  rising 
quite  distinct]}^  to  the  south-east.  Very  few  of  these  mine’s 
along  the  river  were  in  operation  when  visited  during  the 
fall  of  1885  and  but  little  could  be  learned  of  their  special 
features.  No  returns  of  production  were  made  here. 

Between  this  point  and  Buena  Vista,  Greenawalt  hollow 
cuts  out  the  coal  a little  back  from  the  river,  and  at  the  head 
of  each  branch  of  the  hollow,  the  coal  is  slightly  higher 
than  on  the  river  front.  East  of  the  hollow,  along  the  rail- 
road the  coal  is  opened  at  808'  A.  T.  while  to  the  west  it 
shows  in  a little  ravine,  back  from  the  road  at  805'. 

At  Buena  Vista,  the  river  turns  squarely  south,  and  the 
Armstrong  mine  (Shaner  Gas  Coal  Co.)  is  opened  near  the 
station  of  that  name  at  813'  A.  T.  These  works  has  been 
entirely  abandoned,  and  the  coal  run  out  from  the  Shaner 
mine  opening  of  the  same  company.  The  drainage  here  is 
still  westward. 

South  from  here  the  measures  are  lying  very  flat  and  but 
little  above  the  track  so  that  in  about  a mile  : — 

Ocean  Aline  No.  1 (Youghiogheny  River  Coal  Co.)  at 
Scott  Haven  is  opened  at  about  the  same  elevation  above 
tide,  812'.  The  opening  is  about  30'  above  the  B.  & O.  sta- 
tion here,  correcting  therefore  the  elevations  given  on  that 
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railroad  in  the  report  of  1885,  and  making  Scott  Haven  792' 
instead  of  703'  A. 

All  the  front  coal  at  tliis  opening  was  worked  out  by  sin- 
gle entry  system,  although  now  the  double  entry  plan  is 
adopted  in  the  new  workings. 

The  old  main  tnnnel  is  driven  S.  65°  30'  E,,  and  after 
being  carried  in  some  distance,  turns  squarely  north-east 
on  face  IST.  26°  00  E.  to  a continuation  of  the  main  tnnnel, 
now  driven  double.  Two  butt  entries  Nos.  I and  2,  Sand 
4 intervene  between  the  two  positions  of  the  main  gangway, 
and  all  the  entries  east  of  the  single  face  enti’y  are  driven 
double.  From  the  point  of  the  angle  the  face  entry  is 
continued  S.  26°  W.,  and  made  double,  and  a butt  entry 
runs  from  it  north-west  to  connect  with  a small  drain  entry 
leading  out  to  the  ravine  south  of  Scott  Haven.  All  the 
front  coal  is  drained  to  this  point.  The  bntt  entries  run- 
ning east,  and  north  of  the  main  tunnel  all  diji  gently 
south-east  to  the  rear  property  line. 

The  main  tunnel  itself  drains  slightly  that  way  ; Nos.  1 
and  2 butts,  the  first  entries  south,  are  nearly  level  if  not 
risinf!  a little  south-east,  while  Nos.  3 and  4 dip  into  the 
head  of  a sioamp,  lying  close  to  the  rear  property  line  and 
running  north-east  and  south-west.  Itcrosses  Nos.  5 and  6 
a little  further  west,  and  is  8'  deep  there.  All  the  water  is 
collected  there  and  syphoned  out  of  the  pit  mouth. 

The  lower  division  benches  are  respectively  44",  4",  12", 
and  12",  the  lower  bottom  being  pyritiferons.  The  daily 
output  is  about  600  tons,  and  the  production  for  1885,  115,- 
166  tons.  The  river  now  takes  up  a course  nearly  parallel 
to  the  axes,  and  the  coal  first  falls  to  787'  A.  T.  in  the 
ravine  at  Jas.  GuiTey's,  and  then  rises  rapidly  as  it  ap- 
proaches Suter's  sta.  and  the  Wayneshurg  anticlinal  to 
843'  A.  T.,  in  the  ravine  back  of  the  station.  The  river 
takes  another  bend  to  the  south-east  here,  and  the  coal  rises 
a conple  of  feet  in  the  next  half  ndle  to  the  crown  of  the 
axis  at  the  Amieville  mine  (J.  N.  Bigley)  at  845'  A.  T. 

* No  further  success  was  attained  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  the  correct  eJe- 
vations  along  this  division  of  tlie  B.  & O.  R.  IL,  the  officials  of  the  company 
showing  a singular  indifference  to  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  the  issues 
dependent  upon  it. 
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This  mine  is  opened  on  single  entry  system,  although  the 
main  tunnels  are  driven  double. 

The  present  main  entry  is  driven  on  face  1200  yards  long, 
and  the  coal  on  No.  2 Butt  entry  shows  benches  of  41",  4", 
104",  and  15"  from  main  chn^  to  limestone. 

There  is  a small  swamp  in  this  entry  about  100  yards  from 
the  main  tunnel,  where  the  roof  has  been  cut  down  for  grade. 
From  this  point  back,  the  water  will  drain  in.  Soot  veins  and 
small  swamps  are  frequent  here — a condition  of  things  to  be 
expected  from  the  position  of  the  axis.  Air-courses  are  driven 
every  160  yards,  and  coal  mined  in  blo(dvsl50  bj^  180  yards. 

This  property  comprises  all  the  coal  north-west  to  Suters- 
ville  along  the  river  front,  and  three  butt  entries  are  driven 
out  to  the  crop  in  the  ravine  already  mentioned.  In  one 
of  these  entries  the  coal  makes  two  rolls  before  getting 
to  the  outcrop,  in  one  place  being  12'  above  the  level  of  the 
main  entry,  and  falling  12'  into  a swamp  just  before  reach- 
ing Sutersville  hollow.  The  output  in  1835,  was  75,000  tons, 
all  shipped  by  rail. 

The  RepiiMlc  mine  (Bepublic  Coal  Co.)  is  opened  at  834' 
A.  T.  There  is  a small  knuckle  between  this  mine  and 
Amieville,  500  yards  distant,  so  that  the  fall  south-east  is 
only  9'.  From  this  point  the  fall  is  rapid,  and  soon  car- 
ries the  coal  beneath  water  level  beyond  Sewickley  creek. 
The  Republic  mine  was  not  in  operation  when  visited,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  its  oiieration,  outside  its  production  in 
1885,  of  23,783  tons. 

The  Pen  n Gas  Co.  mine  is  the  last  on  the  river  to  Sewick- 
ley creek,  and  is  opened  37' lower  than  the  last  at  797'  A.  T. 
This  is  the  No.  4 drift  from  wliicli  the  company  run  600-700 
tons  daily.  In  No.  4 entry  a measurement  of  the  coal  showed  : 


Lower  division. 


Main  clay, 

( Breast  coal,  .... 

I Bearing-in  coal, 
j Brick  coal,  . . 
Lower  bottom  coal, 


3'  4 ” 

41" 

^ 2 

10  " 

1'  0 1'  3" 


The  breast  coal  varies  but  little  through  the  mine,  except 
in  the  swamps  met  with.  The  brick  coal  varies  from  9 to 
14  inches,  and  is  separated  from  the  bottom  coal  by  a 2" — 
3"  sulphur  band.  The  bottom  is  12  to  15  inches  thick,  and  is 
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not  mined.  Tlie  mine  is  opened  on  double  entry  and  greatly 
troubled  with  swamps.  Tlie  main  entry  is  quartered  ; dips 
9//  ppp  200  feet  for  900  feet,  and  then  rises.  It  makes  two 
turns  to  the  left  of  5°  each  to  keep  within  the  coal.  The 
quality  of  the  coal  is  good,  and  yields  33  per  cent,  of  lump 
over  a §"  screen.  The  roof  coal  in  the  main  entry  shows  : 

1.  Coal, 9 " f 

2.  Slate, 6|"  I 

3.  Coal, 1'  4 " 3'  8p' 

4.  Slate, 1 " I 

5.  Coal, I'  0 ''  j 

6.  Main  clay, 10  " 

Nos.  5 and  6 are  taken  doivn  throughout  the  mine  in  the 
rooms  for  general  safety  and  better  roof. 

Both  here  and  in  the  shaft  workings  of  this  company  up 
Sewickley  creek,  the  rooms  are  opened  bt^  “double  head- 
ers,” with  the  advantage,  it  is  claimed,  of  getting  all  head- 
ings in  this  way  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  narrow 
workings.  There  is  40'  between  entries,  the  latter  being  7^ 
feet  wide.  The  depth  of  room  is  300  feet,  and  entry  pillars 
12'  bj^  30'.  This  system  of  working  is  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Hunqihrey's  article.  Chap.  X. 

The  outcrop  extends  from  here  up  Sewickley  creek  nearly 
to  the  junction  of  Little  Sewickley.  Several  pits  were 
formerly  opened  here,  or  are  out-lets  of  the  Penn  workings, 
and  show  little  variations  of  section.  The  elevations  are 
776',  776'  and  764'  A.  T.  at  creek  level,  and  are  therefore, 
lower  than  those  north-west  along  the  river  front. 

The  Penn  Co.  reach  the  coal  by  a shaft  70'  deep  above 
here  near  a serious  swamp,  reversing  the  coal  dip  for  a dis- 
tance of  300  yards  and  creating  a fall  of  50  feet. 

Tlie  eastern  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  in  this  basin 
heads  down  Big  Sewicleky  creek  for  about  2 miles  below 
AValtz  mill  before  fiassing  beneath  water  level.  It  is  opened 
in  several  places  betw’een  that  point  and  the  Ilempfield  line 
south  of  Madison,  and  shows  an  average  section  like: 


Main  clay  parting, 1'  2"  1 

Breast  coal, 4'  0"  i 

Bearing-in, 4"  f 7' 

Brick, 1'  2”  I 

Lower  bottom, V 6''  j 
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At  the  Fulton  & Jinkerton  Mine  it  is  consitlembl}’  devel- 
oped, and  shows  an  excellent  quality  of  coal,  hut  little 
troubled  with  swamps  or  irregularities  of  any  kind. 

The  Redstone  coal  shows  50'  ± above  this  4'  thick,  and 
the  Seicicldey  coal  and  Great  Limestone  high  in  the  hill. 

The  lower  division  of  the  latter  is  about  85'  thick  and 
passes  below  water  level  on  the  creek  below  Bell's  mill. 
The  upper  division  goes  down  as  far  as  Markle’s  mill,  where 
it  shows  15'  thick  with  the  Union.town  coal  resting  upon 
it.  The  Ujiper  Barren  measure  areas  are  shown  on  the 
mail.  They  are  poorly  exposed  and  unimportant. 

Ileinpjield  township  lies  east  from  X.  Huntingdon  and 
Sewickley,  and  takes  in  a limited  area  of  the  Upper  Produc- 
tive measures  along  those  county  lines.  For  this  reason,  and 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Lower  Productive  measures,  with 
the  Upper  Freeport  coal  along  Big  Sewickley  and  the  head 
waters  of  Little  Sewickley,  it  may  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  held  examined  ; although  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  township  lies  entirely  outside  the  district. 

For  instance,  fully  one  half  of  the  area  of  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  exposed  in  the  Greenshurg  basin  is  contained  in  this 
area,  while  of  that  portion  of  the  bed  contained  Avithin  the 
Lisbon  basin  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if,  when  developed, 
its  coal  will  hnd  its  wav"  to  market  through  the  Pittsburgh 
region.  The  examinations  along  Big  Sewickley  creek  were 
mainly  made  with  a idew  to  establish  the  position  of  the 
anticlinal  flexures  which  have  elevated  the  Lower  Produc- 
tive measures  to  daylight  along  the  country  contiguous  to 
the  S.  W.  Penna.  R.  R. 

The  Greensburg  trough  is  here  a closed  basin,  shelving 
up  like  the  end  of  a canoe  south-west  before  reaching  the 
Seivickley  creek  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sewickley  mills. 

As  already  explained,  the  Saltsburg  and  Blairsville  an- 
ticlinals,  lying  on  either  side  of  this  basin,  bring  about  this 
result  by  their  convergence  towards  a common  point  on  the 
Sewickley,  although  it  is  extremely  doubtfupAvhether  the 
former  axis  can  be  traced  and  its  position  located  much 
south  of  the  latitude  of  Middletown. 

This  axis  enters  the  township  on  the  north  about  1 mile 
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east  of  the  Penn  township  line,  passes  just  into  Penn  and 
then  back  to  Hempheid,  crossing  the  Penna.  P.  R.  at  Grape- 
ville  station  and  the  Greensburg  pike  near  Grapeville  vil- 
lage, bends  towards  the  south  and  elevates  the  Freeport 
coal  on  Little  Sewicklej’'  creek.  This  deflection  in  the  axis 
has  allowed  the  coals  of  the  Lisbon  basin  to  spread  into  the 
western  i)art  of  this  township. 

Tlie  Penn  Gas  Coal  Co.  mine  the  Pittsburgh  coal  along 
the  Penna.  R.  R.  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  basin.  Here 
the  bed  is  said  to  be  seriousl}^  troubled  by  clay  veins  and 
swamps,  and  the  following  is  a fair  example  of  the  bed 


structure  : 

Roof  division, 4'  0” 

Coal, 1'  0" 

Clay, 0'  4" 

Coal, 2'  0" 

Clay, 0'  2" 

Coal, 0'  6" 

Main  clay  parting, 

Lower  division, 6'  0" 


The  lower  division  benches  are  43,  2.t,  12  and  14  inches 
thick.  The  outcrop  then  passes  south  and  crosses  the 
Greensburg  pike  about  mile  east  of  Adamsbnrg,  and  the 
Middletown  road  about  1^  miles  distant  from  Adamsbnrg. 
On  the  Baughman  and  Errett  place  the  lower  division  of 
the  coal  shows  0'  3"  thick  with  benches  45,  3,  12  and  1 3 inches. 

A mile  further  south  towards  Arona,  the  bed  is  opened 
on  the  Croushour  and  Eisman  properties,  without  change. 
The  crop  extends  for  some  distance  up  a small  branch  of 
Little  Sewickley  creek,  mudh-west  of  Arona,  returning  on 
the  Avest  side,  and  passing  beneath  Avater  level  on  the  main 
stream  about  4'  niile  S.  W.  of  Arona.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  oreelc,  the  crop  heads  up  a ravine,  and  then  swings 
around  towards  the  Madison  and  Greensburg  road,  where 
it  is  again  opened,  just  north  of  the  road  at  Brisbiu's  hanli 


shoAving : 

Roof  division, j . . 2'  to  3' 

Main  clay  parting, 1'  to  (V' 

Breast  coal, 4'  2" 

Bearing-in, 3" 

Brick 1'  6" 

Lower  bottom, 1'  4" 
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Tl)e  lower  bottom  is  sub-divided  4 indies  from  the  bot- 
tom by  a narrow  slate  band.  Tlie  coal  is  extensively  open- 
ed here. 

The  outcrop  reaches  to  within  4 mile  of  Madison,  wliere 
there  are  several  openings  showing  at  one  place  : 

Roof  division, 


In  the  Lisbon  basin,  outcrops  of  the  Redstone  coed,  the 
Great  Limestone  and  the  Wayneshurg  coat  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  this  township,  and  the  Great  Limestone  and 
Waynesburg  limestone  are  both  burned  for  lime.  The  Bar- 
ren Measures  show  likewise  going  east  to  the  Saltsburg  axis, 
notably  the  Crinoidal  limestone  west  from  Grapeville,  and 
40'  above  the  Morgantown  SS. 

The  Lower  P rodiictive  series  is  partly  exposed  on  Little 
Sewickley  creek  south-south-east  of  Grapeville,  its  top  coal 
— the  Upper  Freejgort  bed — cropping  for  nearly  24  miles 
along  the  stream,  under  the  arch  of  the  Salisbnrg  axis.  All 
the  openings  on  this  coal  have  been  long  since  abandoned 
and  to  report  KK.  is  dne  the  information  gathered  here. 

On  Mr.  Hanes’  property,  a mile  below  Grapeville  the  bed 
is  reported  : 

Con.L  and  black  shale,  3' 

Clay, 2'  6" 

Coal 6'± 

Nothing  very  favorable  can  be  said  of  the  character  of 
the  coal. 

On  Big  Sewickley  creek,  the  exposures  are  nearly  as  un- 
satisfactory, only  one  opening  having  been  found  in  opera- 
tion. The  stream  meanders  for  several  miles  across  the  axis 
so  that  the  coal  bed  is  kept  above  water  level  for  a considera- 
ble distance.  To  the  east  the  outcrop  extends  nearly  to  the 
Mount  Pleasant  line,  passing  beneath  Wilson’s  run,  west  of 
Weaver’s  old  stand.  As  the  coal  was  largely  used  iu  the 
several  salt  works  which  lined  this  valley  in  past  times,  its 
disuse  naturally  followed  the  abandonment  of  these  works. 


^lain  clay  parting. 
Lower  division  coal. 


Carbonaceous  shale, 


Coat, 

Clay, 

Coal, 
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Opposite  Foxtown  station,  on  the  S.  W.  Penn  P.  R.  is 
the  old  Painter' s Salt  'loorJis,  a deserted  opening  shows  at 
1020'  A.  T.  where  the  bed  is  said  to  have  yielded  only  2'  of 
coal.  The  crop  crosses  the  public  road  south  at  about  the 
same  elevation  and  then  extends  south-east  around  a 
prominent  ridge  and  up  a sti'eam  entering  at  Paintersville, 
to  two  abandoned  pits  on  either  side  of  the  run,  at  lOlh'  and 
1020'  A.  T.  The  bed  goes  under  water  level  just  east  from 
these  pits,  and  in  the  next  400  yards  along  the  road,  the 
Mahoning  SS.  shmvs. 

Farther  down  the  stream,  south-west,  the  coal  was  once 
opened  at  Fry' s pit  at  102a'  A.  T.,  extending  up  a ravine 
nearly  to  his  house.  Continuing  down  on  the  east  side  of 
the  creelv  the  coal  is  next  opened  near  its  disappearance  on 
the  road  from  Sewickley  mills  south-east  into  E.  Hunting- 
don townshi]!,  at  Wallace  and  Iliyliberyer' s x>its  at  about 
1040'  A.  T.  Both  openings  are  concealed  with  grown-up 
bushes,  and  must  have  been  abandoned  for  some  time. 

Immediately  south  over  this  ridge,  and  on  Belson’s  run, 
Highberyef  s pit  is  oiiened  about  40'  above  the  run  at  1000' 
A.  T.  and  a quarter  mile  east  of  Hunker  station  on  the  S. 
W.  Penn  R.  R. 

The  bed  here  is  very  variable  and  changes  from  1'  6"  to  4^ 
in  a comparatively  short  distance.  It  is  capqied  with  a 
heavy  (Mahoning)  sandstone  roof,  with  sometimes  an  inch 
or  two  of  slate  intervening. 

When  the  coal  has  its  full  thickness  a thin  slate  shows  at 
about  1'  from  the  bottom.  The  bottom  bench  is  always  per- 
sistent, the  rolls  and  irregularities  coming  in  the  upper  coal, 
next  the  roof.  Bearing-in  is  done  on  this  thin  slate  and 
the  bottom  bench  yields  the  best  and  softest  coal. 

The  coal  extends  lU'obably  J mile  further  up  this  run,  and 
returning  on  the  south  side  has  been  opened  nearly  opposite 
Highberger’s,  at  Belson' s bank  1010'  A.  T.  Though  largely 
filled  with  water  the  pit  showed  about  3^'  of  coal  above  the 
slate  band,  capped  with  4 inches  of  bone  and  slate  to  a 
massive  sandstone  roof.  Beneath  the  band  about  10"  of 
coal  showed  to  water.  Passing  south-west  around  this  hill. 
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the  crop  is  exposed  at  Hunter's,  just  above  die  road  at  his 
house  at  1020'  A.  T.  and  now  in  E.  Huntingdon  twp. 

From  there  it  extends  possibly  f miles  up  Buftaio  run, 
along  the  railroad  track,  and  about  midway  between  Hun- 
ker and  Bethany  stations,  the  coal  was  formerly  opened  on 
the  Armstrong  place  at  track  level,  iiassing  beneath  water 
level  in  the  next  quarter  mile. 

On  tile  other  fork  of  Buffalo  run,  west,  the  coal  was 
opened  at  Brien  s pit  at  1030'  A.  T.,  the  entry  heading  N. 
60°  W.,  and  the  coal  draining  in  that  direction.  The  sand- 
stone lies  directly  on  the  coal  here,  squeezing  the  bed  some- 
what, which  shows  at  pit  mouth  2'  2"  of  top  coal.  3"  of 
slate,  and  bottom  coal  1'  11".  The  bed  is  somewhat  irregu- 
lar ; has  somewhat  columnar  cleavage  ; coal  soft  and  purest 
in  bottom  bench. 

Further  up  stream  250  yards,  the  bed  disappears,  but 
was  opened  at  Thompson' .s  p>it,  about  20'  above  creek  level, 
at  1020'  A.  T.  This  bank  is  just  above  the  old  saw  mill. 
The  coal  shows  4'  8"  thick,  and  is  of  good  quality.  The  top 
bench  is  40"  thick  beneath  V of  shaly  sandstone  and  then 
massive  rock  roof.  The  parting  slate  is  2"  thick. 

J.  Harrold' s joit  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  creek, 
on  a small  branch  heading  south  in  S.  Huntingdon  twp., 
and  some  little  distance  north-west  of  the  last  mentioned 
openings.  The  pit  is  about  990'  A.  T.,  and  ^ ndle  west  of  the 
railroad.  The  opening  is  in  an  unusually  good  coudition, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  was  formerly  largely  mined 
from  to  supply  the  salt  works  near  by.  The  dip  is  N.  W., 
and  bed  section  shows  : 


The  bed  section  varies,  and  is  said  to  show  5'  8"  when  well 
under  cover.  On  the  north  side  of  Sewickley  creek  here,  two 
openings  on  this  coal  are  seen  about  a mile  below  Hunker’s 
old  carding  mill.  These  are  on  land  of  Messrs.  Fulton  and 
Beck,  and  show : 


Roof  sandstone. 
( Bone  coal,  . . . 


Upper  Freeport  J Coal, 


coal. 


Slate, 


t Coal 
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f Coal, 


3'  6" 

1"  to  3" 
1'  6" 


2'  10' ' 

1"  to  3" 
1'  5" 


1" 

5" 


Coal, 


The  top  coal  is  here  bony,  and  the  stmctnre  of  the  bed 
prismatic,  witli  soot  veins  and  pyrites  common.  The  roof 
is  Mahoning  sandstone  somewhat  flaggy. 

Near  Col.  Fulton’s  the  Upper  Freeport  limestone  is  seen 
V 6"  thick  at  about  12'  below  the  limestone. 

Otlier  openings  in  tliis  coal  bed  might  be  noted,  in  fol- 
lowing the  outcrop  along  the  western  side  of  the  creek  from 
its  disappearance  about  1^  nules  above  Waltz  mill,  north 
to  a mile  above  Foxtown.  But  no  new  features  are  pre- 
sented by  it.  and  the  openings  are  abandoned  and  obscure. 

The  Lower  Lreeport  coal  is  likewise  above  waiter  level 
along  tlie  upper  end  of  the  creek,  and  on  Wilson’s  run  to 
Ruffs  salt  wmrks,  wdiere  it  is  F 1"  thick,  in  two  main  coal 
benches  10"  and  V thick.  Other  openings  show  the  bed  3' 
10"  on  Painter’s  property. 

SoutJi  Ilnntimidon  toioushlp  lies  south  of  Sewickley 
along  the  Youghiogheny  river  wdth  Jacob’s  creek  for  its 
south  line.  The  Faiieite  axis  reaches  the  latter  stream 
about  3 miles  from  the  river,  and  crosses  the  towmship  to 
the  north-east  corner  at  Sewickley  creek,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a south-w'estern  prolongation  of  either  the  Saltsburg 
or  Blairsville  axes  from  that  point,  but  more  probably  the 
latter. 

The  Lisbon  si/nclinal  cuts  the  West  Newton  pike  a little 
over  2 miles  east  from  the  towm,  and  passes  south-wmst  to 
the  river  at  Port  Royal. 

The  eastern  outcrop  of  the  FitlshiirgJi  bed  enters  on  Se- 
wickley creek  about  a mile  above  Beirsmills,  passes  a little 
east  of  School  House  No.  4,  and  the  West  Newton  pike  at  Mr. 
Robertson’s  house.  From  here  it  trends  south-west  for  two 
miles,  and  approaches  to  wdthin  about  a mile  of  the  river  at 
Smith  ton,  on  a small  branch  at  Lees  mill  and  school  house 
No.  12. 

Thence  it  curves  around  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
towmship,  and  when  within  a mile  of  Jacob’s  creek,  bends 
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west  and  north,  and  meets  the  Yonghiogheny  barely  | miles 
above  Smithton  station  on  the  B.  & 0.  It.  R. 

The  first  opening  on  the  north,  near  Sewickley  creek  is 
Gott' s where  it  shows  10'  7"  thick,  the  four  benches  of 
the  lower  division  measuring  50,  4,  14,  and  18  inches  thick. 
On  the  West  Newton  pike  it  is  opened  at  A.  liohertsorC s 
banli,  where  the  following  comjDlete  section  of  the  bed 
was  measured  by  Prof.  Stevenson  (K.  K.,  p.  355) : 


Roof  division. 

Coal, 

flay, 

Carbonaceous  shale, 

Coal, 

Clay, 

Coal, 

Main  clay  parting,  . . 
Lower  division. 

Breast  coal,  . 
Bearing-in,  . . 
Brick,  . . . 
Lower  bottom. 


10” 
1'  0” 
4” 
4" 
2” 

1'  0” 


4'  11  ' 'I 
4”  ! 


1' 

1' 


!>  7' 


8”  -j 


9'.'  ) 


3” 


This  is  a fairly  typical  section  of  the  bed  in  this  region. 
South  from  the  pike,  openings  occur  at  Messrs.  Painter, 
Shnpe,  Rhodes,  and  others,  and  a number  at  Lees  mill. 
Here  the  roof  division  is  2'  7"  thick,  with  coal  benches  of  7, 
4,  and  8 inches  thick  separated  by  clay  bands  of  10  and  2 
inches.  The  lower  division  is  7'  4",  and  the  benches  58,  4, 
12,  and  14  inches,  making  in  all  10'  5".  The  coal  is  good, 
and  yields  a high  percentage  of  lump  size.  On  the  river 
hill,  about  a mile  south  of  Smithton  station,  the  coal  is  11'  1" 
thick,  and  the  benches  in  the  lower  division  60,  8.  4,  and  17 
inches  thick. 

Along  the  river,  south  of  the  Sewickley  line,  the  openings 
are  not  numerous,  owing  to  the  depth  at  which  the  Fitts- 
hurgli  coal\\es  \ but  the  operations  are  extensive  and  im- 
portant. The  bed  passes  beneath  water  level  on  the  nortli, 
about  a mile  south-east  of  the  month  of  Sewickley  creek, 
and  just  where  the  river  bends  sharply  to  the  south. 

The  YoughiogJieny  Slojye  (Yonghiogheny  Gas  and  Coal 
Co.)  is  situated  on  the  B.  & 0.  track,  a few  hundred  yards 
further  south,  where  the  coal  in  an  air  shaft  is  about  34' 
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beneath  surface,  and  is  reached  by  a slope  at  790'  A.  T.  The 
month  of  the  slope  is  about  20'  above  the  B.  & O.  track, 
and  the  coal  is  abouc  75'  vertically  below  the  pit  month. 
The  woi'king  division  of  tlie  bed  shows  benches  of  41,  4. 
14  and  12  inches  thick.  The  mine  was  idle  when  visited. 
All  water  collecting  in  the  iht  is  pumped  out  of  the  slope 
from  below,  and  the  bulk  of  the  territory  lies  between  the 
slope  and  Sewickley  creek.  The  output  in  1885  was  38,175 
tons. 

The  West  Newton  Co.  have  two  shafts  down  to  this  coal 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  the  bed  lying  at  about  707  A.  T. 
and  within  the  town  limits.  Though  twice  visited,  neither 
maps,  an  entrance  to  the  mine,  nor  information  of  any  kind 
could  be  obtained  from  the  company’s  representative.  The 
output  in  1885  was  61,081  tons. 

From  here  the  coal  continues  to  sink  along  the  river  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Lislion  basin  at  Port  Poyal,  where  the 
Fort  Royal  Coal  and  Colie  Co.  have  likeivise  shafts  sunk  to 
the  coal  205  and  180  feet  deep,  the  coal  elevation  being  606' 
A.  T.  on  the  east  side  and  610'  A.  T.  on  the  west,  with  con- 
nections beneath  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  working  por- 
tion of  the  bed  is  here  about  7 feet  thick,  of  which  amount 
the  breast  contains  5'  ±.  It  is  not  quite  so  thick  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  Mining  is  generally  carried  on  above 
the  bearing-in  bands,  leaving  the  brick  and  bottom  coal  in 
the  mine. 

Mine  IMo.  1 on  the  east  side  develops  generally  up  the 
river,  with  the  rise  of  the  coal,  although  the  bed  is  usually 
quite  level  hereabouts.  Both  operations  are  worked  on 
double  entry  system,  and  are  well  managed  and  planned. 
A single  gangway  connects  both  shafts,  140'  beneatli  the 
river.  In  mine  No.  2 all  the  drainage  is  towards  No.  1 
shaft,  and  is  pumped  out  of  the  shaft  there.  The  mine  en- 
tries are  exceedingly  regular,  only  one  trouble  having  re- 
cently been  encountered  in  No.  2,  where  a face  entry  on  the 
north-west  has  taken  a sudden  dip  at  19',  and  may  lead 
into  a swamp.  The  average  run  from  both  pits  is  about 
425  tons  a dajq  the  total  output  in  1885  having  reached  28,- 
904  tons. 
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The  Great  Limestone  members  crop  along  both  sides  of 
the  river  from  here  to  beyond  West  Xewton. 

To  the  south,  the  measures  rise  out  of  the  Lisbon  trough 
until  at  Smithton,  the  coal  rises  out  of  water  and  is  opened 
at  the  Smithton  mines  (Waverly  Coal  and  Coke  Co.)  just  at 
the  station.  There  is  an  extensive  operation  here,  coking 
all  their  nut  and  slack  coal  (7000  to  8000  bushels  a day) 
which  after  Avashing,  passes  to  a plant  of  117  ovens. 

All  the  front  coal  along  the  river  is  still  untouched,  de- 
velopments having  been  started  on  the  rear  outcrop  which, 
as  already  stated,  crops  near  Lee’s  mill  in  the  creek,  only 
about  a mile  from  the  river. 

There  are  two  distinct  operations  in  this  valley,  dis- 
tinguished as  New  and  Old  Hill  icorhings,  or  Smithton 
No.  1 and  No.  2.  The  pit  mouths  are  respectively  800'  ± 
A.  T.  (level  of  coal).  The  former  lies  on  the  south  side  of 
the  creek,  and  the  property  owned  there  is  fairly  Avell  mined 
out,  being  a block  of  very  regular  coal,  worked  by  a series 
of  butt  entries  extending  south-east  with  the  rise  of  the 
coal,  from  a rather  sinuous  main  (face)  entry,  driven  to  the 
south  property  line  on  water  level. 

The  present  A\mrkings  (Aug.  1886)  in  the  old  hill  are  in 
about  7000  feet  from  the  pit  mouth  along  a face  entry, 
driven  north-east  and  driven  so  as  to  keep  just  above  water 
level.  All  the  front  coal  to  the  dip  is  still  nndeveloped,  and 
will  probably  be  shafted  upon  along  the  river  front.  An 
elaborate  system  of  wire  rope  haulage  is  in  use  here  extend- 
ing to  a parting  inside  the  mine,  4,500'  long.  The  coal  pil- 
lars are  designed  to  be  about  125  yards  thick.  Butt  entries 
are  driven  double  with  a rib  25  Awards  thick  between,  cut 
through  every  200  feet. 

The  rise  of  the  coal  to  the  south-east  is  marked.  There 
have  been  no  SAvamps  so  far  met  Avith,  and  onh^  once  an 
abnormally  rapid  dip,  Avhere  the  coal  is  Avet  and  too  steep 
to  be  Avorked  Avith  safety. 

The  breast  coal  is  quite  variable,  and  is  said  to  yield  from 
6 to  8 feet  of  coal ; but  I should  judge  5' 6"  to  be  an  av'erage 
thickness  throughout  the  mine.  The  brick  coal  10"-!'  is 
usually  sent  to  rhe  coke  ovens. 
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The  Redstone  coal  (‘’I'  bed”)  is  seen  back  of  the  tipple 
about  00  feet  above  the  Pittsburgh.  The  mine  yields  about 
66  per  cent,  of  lump,  and  the  output  in  1885  from  both  open- 
ings reached  60,000  tons.  The  mine  tracks  run  for  several 
hundred  yards  up  the  creels  from  the  tipple  before  entering 
tlie  mines. 

About  f miles  below  Smithton,  the  Pittshiirgti  coal  rises 
from  the  rirer,  and  about  1 mile  north  of  Jacobs  creek,  is 
opened  at  Eurelia  mine  (Stoner  & Co.)  in  a small  ravine  at 
800'  A.  T.  The  coal  here  is  about  on  the  same  level  as  at 
Smithton  mines  ; at  least  no  difference  could  be  detected  b}’ 
barometer.  The  pit  is  about  200  yards  east,  up  ravine,  from 
B.  & O.  It.  R.  track,  where  there  is  a plant  of  20  ovens,  idle 
in  Sejit.  1886.  The  mine  is  opened  on  single  entry,  work- 
ing to  the  hill  north  of  the  ravine.  The  old  main  entry  has 
a irregular  course,  always  keeping  just  above  the  water  line 
and  is  in  about  2000'  to  entry  Nos.  7 and  8. 

The  face  entries  run  southward  from  this, — all  single.  A 
great  deal  of  the  front  coal  has  been  taken  out  here,  and 
the  iiresent  entries  are  led  back  through  old  workings.  The 
outcrop  of  the  coal  rises  going  up  the  stream  about  as  fast 
as  the  creek;  but  on  the  river,  at  the  tipple,  it  is  still  15' 
beneath  the  surface,  and  does  not  come  out  along  railroad 
for  some  little  distance  south.  All  the  coal  dips  north-west 
to  Port  Royal. 

Al)out  lump  coal  are  won  from  the  mine’s  onfiuit  here, 
and  mining  is  done  ahove  the  bands  at  j)resent,  obtaining 
about  5'  3"  of  first  rate  coal.  The  output  of  the  mine  for 
the  year  1885  was  8,421  tons.  To  the  south,  the  coal  soon 
rises  above  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.  track  and  the  Barren  Measure 
rocks  outcrop  to  Jacobs  creek,  and  extend  up  the  stream  for 
1^  miles,  until  about  2 miles  from  the  river  the  Upper  Free- 
port coal  is  mined  3'  to  4'  thick  and  of  good  quality,  brought 
up  by  the  Fayette  axis,  1 mile  further  east. 

Rostraoer  toionslt.lp  is  an  outlying  area  occupying  the 
extreme  south-western  corner  of  Westmoreland  Co.,  lying 
between  the  Monongahela  and  Yonghiogheny  rivers.  It  is 
(jeo graphically  more  a part  of  Allegheny  Co.  than  West- 
moreland, though  its  geological  position  is  such  that  such 
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a transfer  of  boundaries  will  probably  never  be  made. 
Whether  the  character  of  its  soil  or  its  undei-ground  Avealtli 
be  considered,  this  county  is  destined  to  be  of  importance, 
for  its  mineral  and  agricultural  productions  have  unrivalled 
avenues  to  market.  These  are  now  almost  sufficient : and 
as  a Monongahela  shore  line  railroad  must  certainly  be  con- 
structed in  the  near  future,  the  only  drawback  to  its  rapid 
development  will  then  be  removed. 

This  township  possesses  an  uninterrupted  outcrop  of  the 
along  its  western  line  from  Bellevernon  to 
below  Webster,  tributary  to  Pools  Xo.  3 and  4.  But  while 
the  presence  of  the  Wayriesburrj  anticlinal  through  this 
portion  of  the  township  (passing  north-east  from  a mile  be- 
low Bellevernon  to  and  beyond  Webster)  has  somewhat  re- 
tarded the  development  of  its  valuable  coal  by  producing 
structural  features  which  increase  the  expense  of  mining  at 
each  additional  mile  from  the  river,  the  position  of  the 
Lisbon  synclinal  at  Port  Royal  on  the  Youghioghen}^  river 
has  more  than  equally  favored  more  than  five-sixths  of  the 
county,  and  brought  about  such  structural  advantages  as 
will  have  telling  effects  in  the  future  growth  of  the  mining 
industry  when  once  fully  started  on  the  Youghiogheny  side. 
Here  however  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  for  the  most  part  deep- 
ly buried  in  the  trough  of  the  Lisbon  basin,  and  the  in- 
creased expense  of  mining  it  there  b\^  deep  shafts  does  not 
seem  to  be  warranted  as  yet,  even  by  the  increased  facilities 
for  economical  working  after  such  shafts  are  constructed. 

The  Vhaynesburg  axis  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
zenith  on  the  Monongahela  at  Bellevernon.  The  P ittsburgh 
coal  on  its  arch  here  approximates  1000'  above  tide.  At 
AYaynesburg,  far  to  the  south-west  in  Greene  Co.,  also  on 
the  crest  of  this  axis,  the  Waynesburg  coal  passes  over  its 
arch  at  940'  A.  T.,  placing  the  Pittsburgh  bed  at  about  580', 
or  a fall  between  the  two  points  of  about  400'.  North-east 
of  Bellevernon,  the  same  Pittsburgh  bed,  lies  on  this  axis  at 
900'±  A.  T.  at  Webster  and  rides  gently  over  the  arch  on 
the  Youghiogheny  at  835'  A.  T.  This  forcibl^^  demonstrates 
the  rapid  subsidence  of  this  great  arch  both  wa}^s  from 
Bellevernon. 
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At  Port  Royal,  less  than  six  miles  east  of  Webster,  in  the 
Lisbon  basin,  the  Pittsburgh  bed  is  only  about  600'  A.  T.  or 
300'  lower  than  at  Webster.  This  tells  the  whole  story  and 
indicates  what  a vast  field  of  coal  awaits  development  in  this 
township  where  the  structural  features  present  the  most 
favorable  aspects  for  minino-  upon  the  rise  of  the  measures. 

Along  the  river  the  facilities  for  shipment  by  theMonon- 
gahela  Navigation  Co.  have  lead  to  a number  of  develop- 
ments ; but  with  few  exceptions  they  are  not  very  exten- 
sive. 

T\\q  Beclcet\s  run  mine  (Bank  of  Commerce)  is  the  first 
south  from  the  Allegheny  Co.  line,  at  about  805' A.  T.  This 
was  not  in  operation.  The  coal  dips  strongly  north-west 
down  river,  showing  25'  lower  in  165  yards,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  old  pit  month. 

Four  more  inactive  operations  have  opened  the  crop  going 
south,  known  as  the  Balcertoion^  Paynetoion,  Heslep  and 
Bissel  mines  ; the  coal  rising  about  75  feet  to  the  last  open- 
ing, where  it  approximates  880'  A.  T. 

The  Gilmore  mine  (North  Webster  Coal  Co.)  is  the  first 
important  operation,  situated  about  ^ mile  north  of  Web- 
ster at  900'  A.  T.  This  mine  is  developed  on  the  single  entry 
system.  ' 

The  main  gangway  is  driven,  quartering  the  coal,  about 
N.  72°  E.  In  about  300  yards  this  entry  forks,  the  true  face 
entry  being  driven  from  here  N.  24^°  E.  500  yards  long, 
and  forming  the  present  main  entry,  and  the  butt  entry 
driven  S.  66tj°  E.  550  yards  to  the  outcrop  in  Webster's  hol- 
low. This  rear  outcrop  extends  some  distance  up  both 
branches  of  Webster's  hollow,  and  two  more  butt  entries  of 
the  Grilmore  mine  are  extended  to  it. 

All  the  front  coal  is  worked  out,  and  in  August,  1886, 
about  98  acres  of  coal  remained  untouched  out  of  the  origi- 
nal 200  in  the  property.  Butt  entries  are  driven  150  yards 
apart  and  the  rooms  75  yards  long. 

At  about  100  yards  from  the  pit  moutli,  the  main  entry 
enters  a closed  sioamp)  about  21  feet  deep,  and  keeps  in  it 
for  200  yards  to  the  forlvs  of  the  entry.  This  swamp  has  a 
circular  shape  and  no  apparent  drainage  outlet ; but  the 
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present  workings  are  far  to  the  rear  of  it  now.  In  200  yards 
along  the  main  face  entry  another  smaller  swamp  is  met, 
and  all  the  water  collects  here,  at  No.  o entry,  and  is  sy- 
phoned ont  of  the  pit  month. 

The  coal  in  Webster’s  hollow  is  about  910'  A.  T.  and  all 
dips  N.  W.  into  the  mine.  Some  of  the  coal  in  the  front 
hill  was  drained  into  a small  ravine  down  river  to  the  pit 
mouth. 

The  two  swamps  are  the  only  serious  difficulties  that  had 
to  be  overcome,  and  as  is  usual  they  begin  to  develop 
themselves  as  the  axes  are  approached.  A general  section 
seen  in  the  mine  gives  : 


Roof  coal, 1'  to  I'  4" 

Main  clay, 0'  8"  to  10" 

Breast  coal, 4'  1" 

Bearing-in, 3"  to  4"^ 

Brick, 10" 

Lower  bottom, 1'  2" 

The  entire  roof  division  is  about  3'  thick  and  the  breast 
coal  sometimes  thins  to  8'  6".  Bearing-in  is  done  above 
the  bands,  leaving  the  brick  and  bottom  coal  in  the  mine. 
The  output  in  1885,  was  merely  nominal,  the  mine  not  being 
in  active  operation  during  that  year. 

Webster  'mine  (J.  & W.  C.  Cxiiffey)  is  the  next  operation,, 
situated  south  of  Webster  and  Webster's  hollow,  and  open- 
ed on  the  river  bluff  at  910'  A.  T. 

The  Waynesburg  axis  passes  through  these  workings. 
The  old  main  entry  entered  the  front  hill,  and  this  part  of 
the  mine  was/drained  into  Webster’s  hollow. 

At  present  a long  surface  road  extends  from  the  river 
tipple  (at  the  old  pit  mouth)  to  Webster,  developingalong 
the  side  hill,  and  extending  almost  a mile  up  the  right  fork 
of  Webster’s  hollow,  to  the  head  of  the  crop.  Here  it  en- 
ters the  second  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  axis  at  905'  A. 
T.  The  mine  was  not  working  when  visited,  and  no  one 
was  aj)parently  in  charge. 

Comparatively  little  mining  had  been  done  here  since  the 
mine  had  been  newly  equipped,  and  all  the  old  work  was 
done  on  the  single-entry  system,.  The  lower  division  differs 
little  from  that  obtained  at  Gilmore’s  mine.. 
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The  following  general  description  of  the  plant  here  is 
taken  from  Report  K.^  p.  53. 

“ The  coal  is  hauled  from  the  pit  month  (when  the  mine 
is  in  ojieration)  on  a short  outside  road  to  the  check-house, 
where  it  is  screened  into  a tram  wagon  having  two  compart- 
ments, one  for  receiving  the  lump  and  the  other  the  dust 
coal.  This  wagon  then  runs  down  an  incline  tramway  to 
the  dust  hopper,  where  it  strikes  a linocJcer  that  empties  tlie 
(lust  coal,  and  the  wagon  then  passes  on  to  a sliding  tipple 
at  the  river,  where  the  lump  coal  is  dumped  into  the  boats. 
The  slack  is  then  let  out  of  the  hopi>er  into  a wagon  under- 
neath it  which  jiasses  out  on  the  slack  road  to  another  tip- 
ple where  it  is  dumped  into  boats  for  its  reception.  A load- 
ed wagon,  in  passing  down  the  tramway  from  the  check- 
house  draws  an  empty  wagon  back  up  to  the  check-house 
again  by  means  of  a drum  and  line. 

“This  mine  is  worked  on  the  block  or  single  entry  system. 
The  main  entry  is  driven  through  the  front  hill,  a distance 
of  700  yards,  to  a branch  of  Webster  run,  where  the  road 
crosses  over  on  a trestle,  and  the  entry  continues  on  into 
the  second  hill,  to  the  head  of  the  present  workings,  a dis- 
tance of  500  yards  more. 

“The  percentage  of  product  wdien  running  is  reported  at 
70  for  lump  and  30  for  slack.  Horsebacks  and  clay  veins 
are  rarely  found  and  the  over  clay  is  quite  thin,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  mine  it  is  absent.” 

The  Barren  Measures  are  fairly  well  developed  along 
Webster’s  hollow  and  south  along  the  river.  The  Connells- 
ville  sandstone  (here  shaly)  and  the  Morgantown  SS.  are 
most  conspicuous. 

Another  ravine  south  of  the  Webster  tipple,  cuts  out  the 
coal  for  half  a mile  back  from  the  river,  south  of  w'hich 
mile  is  the  Columbia  mine  (J.  T.  Jones)  opened  200'± 
above  river  or  say  940'  A.  T. 

The  anticlinal  passes  close  to  this  pit  mouth,  and  may  be 
closely  connected  with  the  swamp  developed  in  the  work- 
ings. The  mine  is  opened  on  the  single  entry  system.  The 
main  entry  is  driven  on  the  butts,  S.  67°  E.  Its  estimate 
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fall  in  the  first  1000  yards  is  about  11',  and  in  An,2;ust  1880 
it  had  been  driven  400  yards  further. 

A face  entry  is  driven  off  this  north-east  at  1000  yards 
from  the  mouth.  In  300  yards  it  passes  into  the  bottom  of 
a swamp,  which  extends  from  here  almost  to  the  pit  month, 
and  has  a course  of  about  S.  80°  E. 

From  the  bottom  of  this  swamp  the  face  entry  is  con- 
tinued to  an  outcrop  in  the  ravine  north  of  the  property,  and 
raises  18' in  110  yards.  However,  this  represents  an  actual 
rise  in  the  coal  of  onl3^  13'±  as  the  entry  emerges  in  the  roof 
coal.  The  swamp  deepens  from  the  i)it  mouth  to  the  face 
entry. 

Sj^phon  pipes  2"  and  24-"  are  laid  here  well  into  the 
swamp,  and  from  the  mouth  of  swamp  1050  \uirds  of  4" 
pipe  syphons  the  water  out  into  the  north  ravine.  The 
drainage  is  very  irregular,  the  field  l}dng  close  to  the 
dimpled  arch  of  the  anticlinal,  and  the  roof  is  troubled 
through  a large  j)art  of  the  workings  by  Jiorse-hacliS,  clay 
veins,  and  swells  of  all  kinds.  The  coal  section  here  is 
about : — Roof  coal  and  slates  4';  Main  claj^  6"-10";  Breast 
3'  8"  ; Bearing-in  4";  Brick  1',  and  Lower  Bottom  1'  4". 

Mining  is  rendered  very  expensive  by  the  numerous 
irregularities  in  the  bed  at  this  point.  It  coidd  have  been 
more  advantageously  opened  at  the  extreme  head  of  the  ra- 
vine to  the  north  ; and  by  a face  entry  south,  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  rise  parallel  to  the  axis  as  well  as  toward  it  to  the 
west.  The  output  of  this  mine  in  1885  was  19,4C5  tons. 

Iron  Cily  mine  (Philips  and  Mitenzwyre)  is  situated  in 
the  next  ravine  to  the  south.  The  check  house  is  placed  on 
the  river  hill  above  the  tijiple,  from  which  a surface  road 
of  considerable  length  runs  around  the  hill  top  to  the  north- 
east, to  the  pit  mouth  at  950'  A.  T. 

The  Wayneshury  anticlinal  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  here,  and  all  this  coal  dips  directly  south-east.  The 
workings  seem  to  have  been  entirely  abandoned,  and 
the  pit  mouth  boarded  up  in  Sept.  1886.  A large  amount 
of  coal  however,  was  formerh^  run  out,  judging  bj^  the 
immense  dust  heaps  that  have  been  dumped  into  the 
hollow  below  the  pit  mouth.  The  main  entry  is  on  the 
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bntts,  and  the  mine  Avas  AA^orked  on  single  entry  system, 
face  entries  150  yards  apart,  and  AA'orking  butt  entries  J60 
yards.  The  main  entry  dijis  south-east  60'  in  1210  yards  to 
the  pumping  shaft  130'  deeji,  or  from  25'-30'  per  mile,  and 
this  is  not  the  line  of  greatest  dip. 

From  this  mine  the  river  commences  to  curve  Avestward, 
and  soon  passes  to  the  AA’-estern  side  of  the  anticlinal.  The 
measures  begin  to  fall  gradually  towards  Lock  No.  4.  The 
outcrop  here  is  quite  strongly  indented  by  numerous  short 
ravines,  but  not  opened  at  all,  although  advantageously  sit- 
uated for  attack  from  the  north  side. 

Rounding  the  point,  and  just  above  Lock  No.  4,  tliei^o-s- 
traver  minei^iv.  Schrader)  is  opened  at  938'  A.  T.,  or  200' 
above  Pool  No.  4.  The  incline  from  the  check  house  to  the 
river  tipple  is  218  yards  in  length. 

The  mine  is  opened  on  double  entry  system,  the  main  en- 
try being  half  face  and  half  end,  though  rather  inclining 
towards  face.  This  entry  dips  for  600  yards  very  gently  to. 
a small  swamp  3'  deep,  beyond  Avhichthe  coal  is  quite  level. 
There  is  now  a gangway  along  the  SAvamp  south-Avest  to 
drain  Avater  out  to  the  south  crop.  The  old  workings 
drained  to  the  north,  there  being  a slight  fall  in  that  direc- 
tion along  the  face  entries.  The  ueAv  main  entiw  turns  on 
to  the  butts  at  150  yards  from  pit  mouth,  and  rises  in  that 
direction  11'  in  1400  yards.  A section  of  the  bed  here 
shows,  in  dirt  gangway  : 

Sand rock. 


Coal,  , . . 

Slate,  . . 
Coal,  . . . 

Slate,  . . 
Coal,  . . . 

Clay  slate, 
Coal,  . . . 
Main  clay,  . . 
Breast  coal. 
Bearing-in, 
Brick,  . . . 
Bottom,  . . 


7 " 
2 " 
4 " 


1' 

3' 


1' 


0-2  t 2'  8"± 

7 " 

1 "-3' 

9 '' 

4 " to  0'  2'- 

5 " 1 

3 " I 

or  15'  8'" 

10  ' J 


Only  the  breast  coal  is  mined  here,  and  looks  Avell,  and 
is  in  places  thicker  than  the  above  measurement.  One- 
lifth  of  the  output  is  slack  and  nut,  over  If"  screen. 
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The  measures  still  rise  going  up  river  to  Gibsonton  where 
the  Waynesburg  axis  crosses,  and  from  there  the  coal  dips 
to  Bellevernon.  The  Morgantown  SS.  shows  15' — 20'  thick 
under  the  arch  of  the  axis. 

Along  the  Youghiogheny  river  the  developments  at  West 
Newton  and  Port  Royal  have  already'  been  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  South  Huntingdon  township  geology. 
The  coal  crops  along  tlie  river  for  a little  over  a mile  north 
of  the  Fayette  line. 

The  Upper  Productive  measures  spread  through  a greater 
part  of  this  township,  and  a limited  area  of  the  Upper 
Barren  measures  occurs  west  of  Rostraver  P.  0.  Their  coals 
and  limestones  are  quite  fully  described  in  Report  K.  K., 
and  do  not  warrant  repetition  here. 

The  character  of  the  coal  along  the  Youghiogheny  river 
is  shown  in  the  following  section  : 


Roof  division, 3' 

Main  clay  parting, 1' 

Lower  division, 8'  8” 

Breast  coal, 6'  2 ' 

Bearing-in  coal, 6 

Brick  coal, I'  0" 

Lower  bottom  coal, 10' 


The  bearing-in  is  double  here  and  the  breast  coal  occa- 
sionally carries  a thin  band  of  slate  at  15"  from  bottom. 


Chapter  IX. 


Fayette  County. 

Fayette  Co.  occupies  the  same  relation,  geographically 
and  geologically,  to  Westmoreland  county,  as  Greene  Co. 
does  to  Washington  Co.  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  river.  Indeed,  but  for  the  north-east  and  south-west 
trend  of  the  rock  measures,  diagoiially  across  these  coun- 
ties, each  pair  of  counties  would  present  geological  features 
liarallel  to  the  other.  Fayette  county  contains  830  sq.  miles 
in  round  numbers,  and  in  the  census  year  1880  sustained  a 
population  of  58,842. 

Whether  from  its  almost  unrivalled  coking  coal  fields, 
contained  within  the  Blairsville  basin,  from  Jacob’s  creek 
to  Uniontown  and  Fairchance,  without  a break ; or  from  its 
vast  and  practically  untouched  gas  and  steam  coal  territory 
held  within  the  Lisbon  trough,  between  the  Youghiogheny 
and  Monongahela  rivers,  this  county,  or  at  least  its  western 
half,  is  destined  to  become  a vast  supply  station  from  which 
thousands  of  tons  of  high  grade  fuel  wealth  are  to  be  distrib- 
uted far  and  wide,  to  meet  the  wants  of  distant  communities. 
On  the  north  side  it  has  Jacob’s  creek  for  a common  boun- 
dary with  Westmoreland  county,  and  on  the  west  a mag- 
nificent water  front  along  the  Monongahela  river  in  common 
with  Washington  and  Greene  counties.  Southward  it  is 
bordered  by  the  States  of  West  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
while  on  the  east  the  upper  Youghiogheny  and  Laurel  hill 
divides  it  from  Somerset  county. 

Geologically  is  a south-westward  extension  of  West- 
moreland Co.,  the  same  basins  and  anticlinals  existing  here, 
along  the  same  lines  and  ridges,  always  with  the  distinction 
tliat  the  south-westward  sinking  of  the  rocks  has  caused  to 
be  retained  much  larger  areas  of  the  upper  rock  groups  than 
was  the  case  in  the  more  northern  county.  For  this  reason 
a much  larger  outspread  of  the  Upper  Barren  measures  is 
shown,  by  the  map -coloring,  to  exist  in  the  Lisbon  trough 
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in  Fayette  Co.;  and  even  in  the  shallow  Blairsville  basin, 
south  of  the  Yonghiogheny  ; remnants  of  these  upper  coal 
measure  rocks  are  still  left  to  mark  the  former  outspread 
of  the  group  throughout  this  basin,  and  testify  to  the  well 
sustained  law,  deepening  these  basins  soidJi-ioesl.  so 

frequentlj^  referred  to  in  this  report. 

To  the  east  of  the  (Connellsville)  trovrih.  both 

Chestnut  ridge  and  Laurel  hill  exist,  presenting  the  same 
strong  contrast  in  their  topography  and  geology  to  the  an- 
ticlinal ridges  further  west,  and  showing  a marked  deflec- 
tion in  their  course  towards  the  south,  approaching  the 
Yonghiogheny.  East  of  the  Blairsville  basin,  the  whole 
country  is  stripped  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  and  all  higher 
measures.  The  Lower  Productive  measures  and  the  sub- 
carboniferous  rocks  spread  widely  through  fully  one-half 
of  the  county,  not  otherwise  occupied  by  the  Barren  Meas- 
ures. 

The  topography  of  the  district  is  as  plainly  marked  and 
as  strongly  accented  here  as  in  Westmoreland,  for  nearly 
the  same  ridges  traverse  both  counties. 

Br  ush  ridge^  running  nearly  parallel  with  Chestnut  ridge 
to  the  east,  rises  near  the  West  Virginia  line  and  extends 
in  practically  a straight  line  north-east  into  Westmoreland 
Co.,  its  crest  being  about  8 or  9 miles  west  from  the  larger 
ridge. 

To  the  east  of  it  lies  the  Blairsville  coking  coal  basin,  in 
a valley,  between  the  two  ridges  ; but  high  ground.  To  the 
west,  the  Lisbon  trough,  a generally  rolling  and  beautifully 
molded  country  ; except  along  the  Monongahela  and  the 
larger  streams  which  cross  it,  where  the  topography  is  bold 
and  precipitous  in  places.  Brush  ridge  itself,  is  a broad  flat 
arch  here,  not  so  prominent  as  it  becomes  north  of  the 
Yonghiogheny,  and  while  showing  areas  of  the  Lower  Pro- 
ductive measures  on  the  river  and  the  Redstone  creek, 
under  the  arch  which  created  it,  sinks  so  gradually  to  the 
south-west  as  to  permit  the  Pittsburgh  coal  and  higher 
measures,  to  ride  over  its  crest  at  Morris  cross-roads  and 
south  of  the  Cheat  river. 

It  is  evident  from  the  map,  that  the  Lisbon  trough  to  the 
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west  is  much  deeper  tiian  the  Blairsville  basin  ; and  as  a 
consequence,  the  PUtshurgh  coal  is  inaccessible  tlirongdi  a 
large  portion  of  the  basin,  except  along  the  eastern  rim. 

The  drainage  of  tlie  county,  except  for  a portion  of 
Wharton  township,  along  the  Virginia  line,  is  eidirely  col- 
lected into  the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny  river  basins, 
within  the  county’s  border  lines.  Jacobs  creek  on  the 
north,  drains  all  that  portion  of  the  county  north  of  the 
Youghiogheny  and  west  of  Chestnut  ridge,  not  drained 
directly  to  the  river,  and  comprising  largely  the  townships 
of  Coniiellsville,  Eullskin  and  Tyrone. 

The  Yo'ughiogJteivg  rioei\  west  of  Chestnut  ridge,  receives 
a score  of  streams  from  the  south,  such  as  Dunbar,  Opos- 
sum, Dickinson  Mill,  Furnace,  and  Virgin’s  runs,  draining 
Dunbai'  and  PeriA''  twps.  East  of  Chestnut  ridge  its  tribu- 
taries drain  Salt  Lick  and  Springfield  to  the  north,  and 
Stewart,  Henry  Clay  and  a part  of  Wharton,  south. 

Redstone  creel'  is  an  important  stream,  entering  the  Mo- 
nongahela just  below  Brownsville  ; its  source  being  on2the 
flank  of  Chestnut  ridge  in  South  Union  twji.  Before  en- 
tering the  river  it  receives  Coal  Lick,  Jennings,  and  smaller 
streams  from  the  south,  and  Bvdl,  Boland,  Allen  and  Crab 
Apple  from  the  north,  thus  collecting  the  water,  in  parts  or 
the  wdiole  of  six  townships,  and  furnishing  the  natural 
gateway  for  the  Redstone  Extension  of  the  P.  V.  & C.  R. 
R.  from  the  Monongahela  river  to  a junction  with  the  S. 
W.  Penn  R.  R.  below  Uniontown. 

RnnlajP s creek  is  a similar  and  nearly  parallel  stream, 
though  not  so  long  or  so  large,  rising  in  the  Brush  ridge, 
l)ack  of  New  Salem  and  flowing  west,  between  Redstone 
and  Luzerne  townships  to  the  Monongahelariver  at  Browns- 
ville. 

The  Monongahela  river  takes  up  all  the  drainage  of  the 
west  side  of  the  county  though  it  receives,  in  order,  north- 
wards from  the  Virginia  line,  several  important  tributaries, 
to  wit : 

1.  Cheat  river  entering  at  Point  Marion. 

2.  Georges  run,  which  with  its  A^ork  run  branch,  drains 
all  Greorges  twp.,  and  largely  Spring  Hill  and  Nicholson. 
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3.  Jacob’s  cree/l’ and  Cats  run,  botli  smaller  tributaries 
further  north,  but  only  draining-  Nicholson  twp. 

4.  Broiob s r'>m  entering  the  river  in  Pool  No.  6 below 
Masontown,  forking  about  14  miles  from  the  river,  with 
its  North  and  South  branches. 

5.  Middle  creek,  still  further  north,  mostly  drains  Gler- 
man  twp.  Various  other  insigniticant  streams  enter  the 
river  on  its  way  to  Westmoreland  Co.;  but  they  are  small 
and  short,  and  are  of  little  consequence  in  framing  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  district. 

Tlie  transportation  facilities  of  the  county  are  excep- 
tionally good.  Although  the  P..  V.  & C.  R.  R.  (Mononga- 
hela  Division  of  theP.  R.  R.)  extends  south  onh^  to  Browns- 
ville, and  on  the  Washington  county  side,  yet  the  Monon- 
gahela  slack  water  navigation  extends  well  into  Virginia, 
the  last  lock.  No.  7,  at  New  Greneva  being  well  under 
course  of  construction,  and  thus  providing  a clieai)  and 
abundant  outlet  for  shipments  from  all  the  western  side  of 
the  county. 

The  Redstone  Branch  R.  R.  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  extending  16|-  miles  long  from  Brownsville  Intersection 
to  a junction  with  the  S.  W.  Penn  R.  R.  The  latter  road, 
a Pennsylvania  branch  line  also,  extends  north-east  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  basin  into  Westmoreland  Co.,  and 
south-west  to  tlie  Fairchance  Iron  W^orks,  looking  to  an 
nltimate  extension  into  West  Virginia. 

The  B.  & O.  R.  R.  and  P.  & L.  E.  (P.  McK.  and  Y.)  R.  R- 
have  lines  up  the  Youghiogheny,  the  former  going  on 
south-east  through  the  county  to  Cumberland  and  the  latter 
having  its  terminus  at  New  Haven,  opposite  Connellsville. 
All  these  lines  are  large  carriers  of  coke  ; but  little  coal 
is  shipped  from  this  region  at  present,  very  few  of  the  river 
mines  even  being  actively  worked  for  some  time. 

The  structural  features  of  the  county  are  quite  as  plain- 
ly marked  as  are  those  of  Westmoreland. 

The  Laurel  hill  and  Chestnut  ridge  anticlinals  are 
continuous  through  those  ridges  to  the  West  Virginia 
line,  and  bring  up  the  same  series  of  the  sub-carbonifer 
ous  rocks  on  their  crests  as  in  Westmoreland  Co.  Par- 
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ticnlarly  tine  sections  of  these  rocks  are  exposed  in  tliegaps 
of  the  Yonghiogheny  river. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  fact  here  that  south  of  tliat 
river  the  Chestnut  ridge  of  the  north  becomes  tlie  Laurel 
hill  throng'll  southern  Fayette,  and  this  identity  is  empha- 
sized although  both  these  eastern  axes  lie  far  to  the  east 
of  the  district  germane  to  this  report. 

The  Blairsiu'Ue  anticlinal  of  Westmoreland  Co.  seems 
certainly  to  be  identical  witli  the  Fayette  axis  of  this 
count}’,  for  while  the  former  can  not  be  traced  with  accuracy 
far  south  of  the  Penna.  Railroad,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  uncertainly  identified  Bai'ren  Measure  rocks,  spreading- 
over  the  district  north  of  Jacob's  creek,  an  extension  of 
the  axis  south-west  to  that  creek  passes  through  an  area 
of  the  Lower  Productive  rocks,  uncovered  by  the  erosion 
along  that  anticlinal. 

Here,  following  the  example  of  the  greater  anticlinal 
flexures,  further  east,  its  course  becomes  more  southerly, 
hoisting  the  measures  in  a pretty  well  defined  arch  above 
Layton  station  on  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.,  strikes  along  Virgin’s 
run,  crosses  west  of  Flatwood  P.  0.,  and  reaches  the  Red- 
stone creek  at  the  village  of  Upper  Middletown,  where  ii 
again  brings  up  the  Upper  Freeport  coal  and  Lower  Pro- 
ductive measures  ; strikes  the  National  road  in  the  broad 
fiat  hill  3 miles  west  of  Union  town,  and  just  west  of  the 
school  house  on  that  summit  ; touches  Gleorge’ s creek  near 
Crow’s  mill  ; passes  west  of  Morris  cross-roads  and  thence 
sonth-w’estward  into  West  Virginia  a short  distance  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Clieat  river. 

The  axis  is  a very  important  one,  commercially  separating 
the  distinctl}^  coking-coal  field  from  the  more  strictly  gas- 
coal  region  and  limiting,  on  the  east,  the  special  district 
of  this  report,  described  as  the  Pittstjuryli  Coal  region. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  upon  that  portion  of  Payette 
Co.  lying  between  the  Redstone  creek  and  the  State  line,  in 
the  endeavor  to  definitely  locate  the  course  of  this  axis. 
And  the  numerous  tide  levels  shown  on  the  map  have  al- 
ready been  used  in  Chap.  III.  as  the  basis  for  placing  it 
where  it  ajjproximately  belongs.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
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straight  line,  and  its  deflection  southward  is  probably  more 
strongly  marked  in  this  county  than  elsewhere  in  the  dis- 
tinct. 

The  Wayneshurg  axis  lies  entirely  west  of,  and  outside 
this  county,  on  the  west  side  of  the  INIonongahela  river. 

The  two  important  synclinals  in  Fayette  Co.  are 

1.  The  Blairsville  (Connellsville)  basin  lying  between 
the  Chestnut  ridge  and  Fayette  (Blairsville-Indiana)  anti- 
clinals,  and 

2.  Tlie  Lisbon  basin  lying  west  of  the  lattei-  axis  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Monongahela  river. 

The  former  basin  forms  no  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
region  proper,  being  a distinct  held  of  itself,  the  depository 
of  the  typical  coking  coal  of  America,  whose  coal  reaches  a 
veiw  different  market  and  is  used  for  a different  purpose 
than  that  from  the  basins  further  west. 

The  Lisbon  basin  line,  in  Faj^ette  Co.,  enters  Washing- 
ton township  from  Port  Royal  on  the  A'oughiogheny  river. 
It  is  apparently  double  here  showing  two  sub-basins  in 
Jefferson  township.  The  eastern  division  passes  to  Red- 
stone P 0.  on  Little  Redstone  creek  in  Jefferson  township. 
Curving  southwards  slightly,  in  consonance  with  other  flex- 
ures already  mentioned,  it  reaches  Redstone  creek  near 
Parkhill’s  mill ; DunlaiJs  creek  about  a mile  below  the  Men- 
allen  township  line ; Middle  run,  in  German  township, 
about  a mile  from  the  river,  and  crosses  the  Monongahela 
about  a mile  above  that  creek  and  thence  through  Greene 
Co. 

The  western  sub- division  crosses  through  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  township  and  reaches  the  river  below  the  Cli- 
max mine.  The  synclinal  as  a whole  is  an  exceedingly 
deep  trough,  i.  e.,  holds  within  its  fold  a larger  covering  of 
the  higher  coal  measures  than  any  other  basin  of  the  dis- 
trict ; a2id  owing  to  the  very  gradual  and  gentle  rise  of  its 
floor  north-eastward,  it  carries  these  upper  measures  much 
further  to  the  north.  It  is  with  this  basin  and  its  different 
rock  systems  that  this  rei^ort  has  mainly  to  deal,  supple- 
mented, of  course,  with  a description  of  its  eastern  flank, 
along  the  crest  of  the  Fajmtte  anticlinal. 
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Strati  graphical  Geology.  A treatment  of  Fayette  Co. 
under  this  head  is  simply  a repetition  of  the  statements 
already  made  concerning  Westmoreland  Co.,  with  only  this 
essential  difference  viz  : — the  greater  general  depth  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  P ittshurgh  coalhecl,  and  consequently  tlie 
greater  covering  of  the  Upper  Prodnctive  and  U[>per  Bar- 
ren measures  contained  here,  botli  due  to  the  same  law  gov- 
erning the  entire  district — tlie  laio  of  the  south-ioest  sinlc- 
ing  of  all  tlie  groups  of  rochs  from  the  north  into  the  State 
of  West  Virginia. 

The  lowest  rocks  exposed  in  this  county  (pertaining  to 
the  Pittslnirgh  Coal  Region  proper)  are  the  upper  members 
of  the  Lower  Productive  ( Allegheny  river)  series,  brought 
up  by  the  Payette  axis  on  Jacob’s  creek,  the  Youghiogheny 
and  the  Redstone. 

The  highest  measures  are  contained  within  the  Lisbon 
synclinal  and  consist  of  the  Upper  Barren  measures,  held 
there  without  interruption  from  the  Redstone  to  the  river, 
and  occurring  in  patches  to  within  2 miles  of  the  W estmore- 
land  comity  line. 

The  Upper  Barren  Measures. 

Tlie  fall  generalized  section  of  the  two  groups  of  rocks 
making  up  this  sbries  have  been  given  in  Cliap).  IV.  They 
attain  their  greatest  development  in  Greeene  and  Washing- 
ton counties,  from  where  they  were  named. 

In  Fayette  county,  the  upper  or  Greene  Co.  group,  has 
nowliere  been  identified,  and  it  is  fairly  demonstrated  that 
the  highest  summits  in  the  Lisbon  basin  have  lost  all  rem- 
nants of  tins  group. 

The  lower,  or  Washington  Co.  group,  is  present  in  its 
entirety,  though  exposures,  in  the  main,  are  unsatisfactory 
and  sections  incomplete. 

The  Upper  Vr  ashington  Limestone  No.  VI,  the  toj)  mem- 
ber of  the  group,  can  only  occur  in  the  high  hill  tops,  north 
from  the  National  road,  in  Redstone  township. 

Prof.  Stevenson  likewise  identified  the  Jollytoion  coal 
heel  some  40  feet  lower,  on  the  National  road,  west  from  Mr. 
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Colley’s  residence,  and  on  the  ridge  nearly  a mile  north- 
east. Here,  as  in  Westmoreland,  Limestone  No.  IV  of  the 
section  is  conspicuously  absent,  and  Limestone  No.  Ill  was 
only  identified  in  Redstone  townsliiii  at  two  localities  on  the 
National  road  ; at  the  election  house  and  near  the  synclinal, 
in  a hollow  west  from  Mr.  Colle^^’s  house,  and  it  is  quite 
ferruginous. 

The  Lower  Washington  Limestone  No.  II,  capping  the 
Washington  coal  occurs  in  German  township,  on  Mr.  Stru- 
ble’s  property,  and  in  Redstone  township,  on  Dunlap’s 
creek,  above  Merrittstown. 

The  Washington  coal  bed  has  a considerable  outspread 
in  this  basin,  having  been  identified  in  German,  Redstone, 
Luzerne,  Jefferson,  and  Washington  townships.  At  Stru- 
bles,  in  German,  it  is  5'  Q"  thick  in  four  benches,  0'  A'\  V 
I",  0'  11",  V 2"  thick,  separated  by  three  clay  bands,  V 3", 
0'  6",  and  0'  5"  thick.  Between  it  and  the  overhung 
limestone  there  is  a deposit  of  carbonate  iron  ore  at  this 
locality,  but  lean  and  of  no  importance  throughout  the 
basin. 

In  Redstone  township  the  bed  was  once  opened  on  Dun- 
lap’s creek,  at  Mr.  Gribbles,  reported  1'  thick,  in  four  layers 
of  coal  separated  by  clay  partings.  The  coal  can  be  traced 
to  Mr.  Hibb’s  place,  where  it  was  formerh^  opened  under 
the  road  soon  passing  to  the  bed  of  the  creek,  into  the  Lis- 
bon synclinal,  which  crosses  about  a quarter  of  a mile  be- 
low the  house. 

In  Luzerne  township  it  occurs  just  beyond  Heistersburg, 
and  in  Jefferson,  at  the  school  house,  on  the  road  to  the  old 
paper-mill  on  the  Redstone,  Also,  in  high  summits  near 
the  cross-roads  2 miles  north  from  the  Methodist  church 
on  the  road  leading  from  Parkhill’s  mill  to  Redstone  P.  O. 
It  is  here  1'  to  8'  thick  with  the  nsual  destructive  part- 
ings. 

In  Washington  township,  it  occurs  only  as  a blossom  on 
the  Red  Lion  road  at  500  feet  above  the  Monongahela  river. 

The  Little  Washington  coal  and  Limestone  I are  want- 

ing, and  Limestone  I '‘^a’'  was  met  with  near  the  Christian 
chapel,  An  the  National  road,  east  of  Brownsville,  and  on 
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Dunlap’s  creek  above  Merrittstown  ; but  nowhere  else  in 
the  county. 

The  WaTjneshurg  “a”  coal,  always  thin,  is  still  very  per- 
sistent throughout  the  trough.  It  was  seen  in  various  places 
iu  Declstone,  Jefferson,  and  German  townships  in  this 
basin;  sometimes  associated  with  Limestone  I “a”  capping 
it ; but  too  insignilicant  to  warrant  specific  locations. 

The  Up2yer  Productive  Series. 

This  series  is  more  than  usually  important  in  this  county 
and  basin,  for  in  addition  to  the  presence  of  the  ever  per- 
sistent and  valuable  P ittslmrc/h  hed,  almost  every  other  bed 
of  the  series  attains  workable  tliickness  at  different  locali- 
ties, and  thus  adds  to  the  economical  wealth  of  tlie  district. 
Wldle  none  of  them  are  to  be  compared  in  value  to  the 
bottom  memlier  of  the  series,  in  many  jilaces  their  presence, 
in  good  shape,  is  of  great  service  and  benefit  to  the 
community. 

The  WayneshiLrg  Sandstone,  the  top  of  the  group,  outcrops 
in  every  township  from  German  to  tlie  Westmoreland  Co. 
line,  from  50  to  75  feet  thick,  usually  massive  though  some- 
times flaggy  on  top,  and  making  a high  grade  l)uilding  stone. 

The  Wayneslourg  coal  bed  is  quite  as  persistent  as  the 
massive  sandstone  cover  above,  which  has  preserved  it.  It 
is  the  principal  source  of  suiiply  to  the  farmers  in  German, 
Luzerne,  Brownsville  and  Redstone  townships,  and  spar- 
ingly exposed,  thin  and  worthless,  in  Jefferson,  Washington 
and  Menallen  townships.  The  bed  is  usually  triple  ; shows 
sudden  fluctuations  in  thickness  and  throughout  is  mainly 
serviceable  for  country  bank  ndning. 

In  German  township,  this  coal  shows  along  the  road  from 
Masontown  to  McClellandtown,  before  reaching  the  first 
forks,  gnd  has  been  mined  b}^  Mr.  Hoover  near  here  show- 
ing three  benches  of  coal,  16",  26"  and  30"  thick  with  in- 
tervening variable  clay  bands.  The  coal  is  high  in  ash. 

It  is  again  opened  at  Mr.  Gilmore’s,  on  the  McClelland- 
town road,  with  a total  thickness  of  1'  4",  with  about  5'  of 
coal.  Near  Johnson’s  saw  mill  on  the  Heistersburg  road, 
it  has  been  stripped,  and  at  Haney’s  opening,  below  the 
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school-house,  shows  ifs  triple  character  again.  The  inter- 
val to  WasJiington.  coal  is  150'  ±. 

In  Luzerne  township,  which  lies  wholly  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Lisbon  basin,  the  Wayneshurg  coal  is  available 
throughout.  Along  the  river  the  bed  is  opened  at  a multi- 
tude of  places,  as  far  north  as  opposite  Ten  Mile  creek,  and 
shows  a very  fair  grade  of  coal,  everywhere  about  350'  above 
the  Pittshurgli  coal  , which  bed  is  here  under  water  level. 

At  Wood’s  bank  it  is  240'  above  the  river  and  a mile  S. 
W.  of  Heistersburg  shows  coal  benches,  3",  2'  0"  and 
3'  to  4'  and  clay  slates  3"  and  from  2"  to  10"  thick  inter- 
vening. Its  character  is  further  shown  by  an  opening  on  the 
Telegraph  road,  f of  a mile  from  the  river  where  a parallel 
structure  shows  coal  1',  1'  and  3'  separated  by  clay  2"  and 
2'  to  10". 

A score  of  other  openings  occur  in  this  townshiii  on 
Dunlap’s  creek,  at  Merrittstown  ; on  the  Telegraph  road  2 
miles  from  Merrittstown  ; on  the  Heistersburg  road,  etc.  ; 
but  no  new  features  are  brought  out  at  these  places. 

lu  Redstone  township  this  bed  shows  in  the  divide  be- 
tween Dunlap’s  and  Redstone  creeks  ; at  Norcross’  opening- 
on  the  Brownsville  road,  leading  from  Parkhill’s  mills  where 
it  shows  coal  4",  4",  1'  8",  2'  5"  separated  respectively  by 
clay  slate  and  shale  5',  and  clay  2",  Bone  coal  4"  and  clay 
2"  to  6". 

It  crops  along  road  towards  the  Baptist  church  and  be- 
yond to  within  site  of  the  National  road,  and  opened  by 
Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr.  Price  as  follows  : (Rep.  K K p.  229.) 


Coal  and  clay, I'  2"  2 0" 

Clay 2"  2" 

Coal, 2' 2"  2'l"tol'8" 

Clay, 3"  to  10"  1' 3"  to  0' 4" 

Coal, 2'  4"  2'  4" 


On  a road  leading  south  from  the  National  road  to  Dun- 
lap’s creek  the  Wayneshurg  coal  is  again  opened  at  Gar- 
wood’s mine,  with  14,  22  and  18  inches  of  coal,  and  interven 
ing  clay  2 and  11  inches  thick  ; the  same  at  Braithwaite’s 
opening.  Brashear’s  bank,  a mile  east  and  near  the  pike, 
22 
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varies  some  little  in  the  bottom  members.  Two  miles  south 
from  Garwood’s,  and  on  the  upper  Dunlap’s  creek,  the  coal 
has  been  mined  at  Craft’s  and  Armstrono^’’s  6'  to  7'  thick 
with  two  parting’s  and  three  benches  of  coal. 

At  E.  Cankirk’s,  a mile  up  the  creek,  it  shows?'  8"  thick 
with  feet  of  coal  and  finally  again  a mile  further  up  at 
A'ankirk’s  second  opening,  where  the  coal  is  partially  cut 
out  by  a serious  sandstone  horseback  between  the  upper 
and  middle  benches.  All  these  records  sufficiently  show 
the  character  of  this  coal,  so  largely  mined  in  this  town- 
ship, though  for  strictly  local  use  only.  It  suffers  greatlj^ 
in  comparison  with  the  Pittsburgh  bed,  both  from  increased 
impurity,  volume  of  ash,  clay  ])artings  and  expensive  min- 
ing. NortljAvard  it  thins,  and  it  is  no*:  possif)le  to  give  its 
bed  section  in  the  townships  north  of  the  lledstone. 

The  Little  Waynestnirg  coal  hed  some  30  or  25  feet  lower 
in  the  section,  is  frequently  a well  developed  coal  bed  in 
the  Lisbon  trough,  but  quite  thin.  It  is  2'  thick  on  Brown’s 
run  and  somewhat  thicker  near  Parkhill’s  mill  on  Redstone 
creek. 

The  Waynesburg  limestone^  below  it,  is  quite  persistent 
and  noticeable  in  this  part  of  the  district,  occurring  largely 
in  west  and  nortli-west  German,  35' thick  in  the  Brown’s  run 
territory.  In  Luzerne  it  shows  8'  thick,  and  only  4'  in 
’Washington.  On  Redstone  creek  it  again  thickens  from  15' 
to  20  feet  and  again  liecomes  reduced  in  Jefferson  and 
Washington.  It  yields  a superior  lime  and  is  therefore 
much  sought  after  by  the  farming  interests  of  tlie  region. 

The  Uniontoioii  coal  is  present  throughout  the  basin,  but 
it  seems  every  where  thin  and  valueless  ; of  irregular  thick- 
ness and  generally  impure.  It  rests  directl}^  upon  the 
upper  division  of  the  Great  Limestone  formation,  and  is 
therefore  somewhat  of  a guide  to  better  things  above  and 
below.  Its  chief  development  is  at  UniontoAvn,  wRere  it  is  a 
double  bed  somewdiat  more  than  3 feet  thick  ; but  necessari- 
ly pales  before  the  magnificent  development  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh bed  at  this  point. 

The  Great  Limestone  formation.  In  this  county,  as  in 
W’’estmoreland  (where  it  has  suffered  still  greater  degrada- 
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tion),  this  great  calcareous  formation  has  lost  much  of  its 
massiveness,  especially  its  lower  division,  which  is  greatly 
subdivided. 

The  upper  division,  in  the  Lisbon  trough,  is  a very 
conspicuous  rock  throughout  Fayette  Co.  occurring  every- 
where except  in  the  two  sonthern  townships,  Nichoisoii  and 
Spring  Hill.  It  is  quite  variable  in  thickness  and  quality, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville  seems  to  be  entirely 
absent. 

Between  this  and  the  lower  division  there  is  a sandstone, 
varying  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  lower  division, 
and  occasionally  becoming  quite  shaly. 

The  loioer  division  attains  its  greatest  thickness  in  this 
trough  and  is  everywhere  iiersistent  and  readily  recognized 
throngh  the  fertile  hills  which  it  underlavs. 

At  Brownsville  this  rock  is  fully  70  feet  thick;  on  the- 
Youghiogheny  55  feet  and  diminishing  northwards. 

In  whole  or  in  part,  the  Great  Lirnesfone  is  well  dis- 
played on  Downer’s  run  in  Washington  township,  below 
the  Red  Lion  road  ; and  the  upper  or  Uniontown  division 
shows  on  that  road,  45  feet  below  the  Little  Wayneshurg. 

In  Jefferson,  along  Redstone  creek,  the  lower  division 
shows  in  the  stream  along  the  Franklin  township  line,  the 
rocks  descending  towards  the  old  Parkhill  mill,  where  the 
Uniontown  division  shows  on  both  sides  of  the  synclinal. 

The  lower  division  is  again  splendidl}^  exposed  on  the 
left  hand  fork  65  feet  thick  ; and  again  with  the  upper  di- 
vision, at  the  Redstone  post  office,  Avhere  it  is  in  the  creek, 
at  the  north  fork. 

The  Uniontown  division  remains  constantly  in  sight 
along  the  road  to  Perryopolis.  Both  limestones  are  prom- 
inent features  of  the  river  topography,  especially  the  lower, 
fully  90  feet  thick. 

Imperfect  exposures  also  occur  in  various  parts  of  Red- 
stone township,  while  in  Luzerne,  adjoining,  along  the 
river  bluffs  it  is  70  feet  thick.  Ic  is  60'  thick  on  Ball  run, 
about  30  feet  above  creek  level  and  separated  from  the 
Uniontown  coal  above  by  40'  of  sandstone  and  limestone. 
Finally  in  German  township,  good  exposures-  take  place 
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alono-  the  upper  part  of  Cats  run  and  from  thence  contin- 
uously to  the  village  of  Masontown. 

The  Senucldeu  coal  hed  comes  next  beneath  the  formation 
just  briefly  described.  In  the  sontliern  part  of  the  Lisbon 
trough  it  is  120  to  140  beneath  the  UnioiiUmn,  coal  the  in- 
terval being  lai'gely  occupied  by  the  Great  Limestone  mem- 
bers. Here  too  the  bed  attains  a good  workable  thickness 
and  is  known  as  the  “5  Foot  A^ein”,  and  is  a very  persis- 
tent bed. 

In  the  extreme  southern  end  of  tlie  basin  it  is  only  about 
1 foot  thick.  Between  it  and  the  base  of  the  Great  Lime- 
stone, there  occurs,  in  Spring  Hill  and  Nicholson  townships, 
from  25  to  40  feet  of  shah^  sandstone,  the  coal  itself  resting 
almost  immediately  on  the  Fishpot  Limestone.  Northward 
the  overlaying  shale  becomes  very  thin  in  this  basin. 

It  has  a greater  development  in  Springhill  and  Nicliolson 
townships  than  elsewhere,  lieing  thicker  and  of  good  quality. 
In  the  former  it  istiboutthe  highest  member  of  the  Upper 
Productive  measures  exposed  ; and  is  largely  confined  to 
the  liighlands  in  the  centre  of  the  township. 

'The  Fitt.shurgh  coal  is  brought  well  up  to  the  hill  tops 
here  too,  brought  up  by  the  Fayette  anticlinal;  so  that 
the  dcwicldey  hed,  is  not  as  largely  opened  as  its  size  would 
warrant. 

In  Nicholson  tOAvnship,  to  the  north,  the  Fayette  axis  oc- 
cupies the  eastern  side,  so  that  the  larger  part  of  the  town- 
•ship  is  in  the  Lisbon  basin.  The  deiotcldey  coal  is  GO'  to 
70'  al)ove  the  Pittsbuigh,  with  which  interval  its  position 
can  be  readily  located  through  the  townsiiip  by  means  of 
the  many  openings  on  the  Pittsburgh  coal. 

At  McClellandtown,  in  German  township,  the  Sewicldey 
coal  is  exposed  in  the  road,  and  remains  in  sight  for  a mile 
east  of  the  village,  resting  on  the  Fishpot  limestone.  In 
Luzerne,  Bedstone,  .Jefferson  and  AVashington  the  bed  be- 
comes thin  and  shalyand  commercially  unimportant.  The 
Fishpot  I imestoneifi  a fairly  persistent  stratum  rather  closely 
allied  to  the  overlying  Sewickley  coal  bed.  Towards  the 
south  these  two  members  are  separated  by  only  a few  feet 
of  shale,  and  sometimes  come  together. 
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On  Cats  rim,  the  interval!  becomes  15  feet ; on  R'^clstone 
creek,  above  Brownsville  30  feet ; on  the  Yonghiogheny  20 
feet.  The  limestone  is  quite  persistent  all  through  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  basin  in  Fayette  County.  At  New  Geneva, 
on  the  Monongahela  river,  it  is  10  feet  thick,  and  quite 
ferruginous.  On  Redstone  creek  it  becomes  30  feet  thick 
and  much  of  it  is  of  excellent  quality  and  largely  burned. 
This  too  is  its  character  in  German  township. 

The  Redstone  coal  hed,  is  a readily  located  stratum 
throughout  the  entire  Lisbon  basin  in  Fayette,  and  occur- 
ring between  the  SeioicMey  and  Pittsburgh  beds  it  is  per- 
sistent with  them,  either  as  coal  or  a rich  carbonaceous  shale 
far  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  in  Westmoreland  Co. 
It  can  hardly  be  called  a commercial  bed,  either  from  its 
size  or  character,  although  it  is  considerably  mined  for  local 
use,  where  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  not  accessible.  It  rarely 
shows  more  than  2 feet  of  coal  in  Fayette,  except  possibly 
in  Washington  and  Perry  townships. 

The  interval  to  the  Pittsburgh  coal  varies  excessively  in 
this  county.  Under  the  coal,  the  Redstone  limestone  is 
present,  of  good  thickness  and  pure,  from  the  Redstone  to 
the  Yonghiogheny,  though  patchy  and  uncertain. 

In  the  Lisbon  trough  the  interval  just  mentioned  is  only 
25  feet  at  New  Geneva,  filled  by  sandy  shale  ; about  the 
same  on  Cats  run  and  at  Brownsville,  though  of  a harder 
character.  The  position  of  the  Redstone  coal  can  be  more 
conveniently  located  in  reference  to  the  detailed  description 
of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  by  townships,  to  immediately  follow. 

Township  Geology. 

Washington  township  lies  along  the  Monongahela  river, 
south  of  Rostraver  township  of  Westmoreland  Co.,  with 
Perry  on  the  east  and  Jefferson  on  the  south.  It  is 
wholly  within  the  Lisbon  basin,  which  crosses  its  south- 
eastern corner,  including  a small  area  of  the  Upper  Barren 
measures  in  its  trough. 

The  section  extends  from  the  Washington  coal  bed  of 
that  series  to  175  feet  below  the  Pittsburgh  bed.  The  Bar- 
ren Measure  group  is  confined  solely  to  a strip  along  the 
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river  bluff,  and  a narrow  tongue  along  Little  Redstone 
creek,  dipping  soutli-east  towards  the  Lislion  synclinal. 

Bellevernon  city  occupies  its  extreme  north-west  corner, 
about  a mile  below  which  place  the  Wayneshurg  anticli- 
nal crosses  the  Monongahela  river  I'rom  Westmoreland  into 
Washington  Co. 

At  Bellevernon,  X\\^  Fittsl>iLrgUl)edY\%‘&  high  in  the  hill 
above  the  town  at  about  850'  A.  T.,  and  various  openings, 
the  old  Fremont,  Taggart,  Speers  and  Glass  Works’  mines, 
noAv  abandoned,  mark  its  outcrop  to  the  south.  The  hills 
around  are  largely  cultivated  and  farmed. 

The  Barren  Measure  red  rocks  are  lifted  well  uy)  the  hill- 
sides along  the  river  bluff,  sinking  slowly  southwai'ds. 

The  Little  Pittsburgh  mine  ( Schmertz  & Co.)  is  the  first 
active  operation  south  of  Bellevernon,  and  is  opened  about 
100' above  the  river  at  835'  A.  T.,  in  Pool  No.  4.  There  is  a. 
small  plant  of  9 ovens  here,  in  which  the  slack  coal  is  coked. 
Directlv  back  of  the  ovens,  the  Pittsburgh  limestone  shows 
in  a bed  3'-|-  thifk,  with  a distinct  north-west  rise  down 
river. 

A\l  lump  coal — amounting  to  45,600  tons  in  1885 — mined 
here  is  used  at  the  glass  works  iu  Bellevernou,  and  the 
production  of  this  coal  has  been  somewhat  curtailed  by  the 
substitution,  in  part,  of  natural  gas. 

The  bed  section  here  shows  about  as  follows  : 

Roof  coal, 0'  2" 

Main  clay  parting, 0'  10  ' 

Breast  coal,  block, 5'  0"  ] 

Bearing-in, 3"  6'  5'' 

Brick  and  bottom,  soft, 1'  2"  j 

Limestone. 

It  is  claimed  that  64  feet  of  clean  coal  is  mined  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  mine. 

'File  dip  is  south-east  and  the  mine  drains  into  a hollow 
on  the  rear  side  of  the  hill.  The  main  entry  is  on  the  face 
N.  25°  E.  and  is  about  300  yards  long,  on  single  entry. 

No  serious  swamps  or  irregularities  have  thus  far  been 
noticed ; but  in  a portion  of  the  mine  a heavy  s^yar  occurs 
in  the  roof  coal,  and  along  its  course  tlie  main  clay  parting 
is  absent,  the  roof  coal  resting  directly  on  the  breast  coal. 
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'^\\eNew  Tremont  mine  (Jno.  A.  Wood  & Son  ) lies  a short 
distance  further  south  at  823'  A.  T.,  and  about  1 mile  from 
Bellevernon.  The  coal  here  is  of  the  same  general  character, 
cajiped  with  a heavy  slate. 

The  mine  is  worked  on  double  entry, though  the  lirst  hill 
was  mined  on  single  entry  system.  The  main  gangway  (face) 
bearing  jST.  25°  E.  is  1500  ± yards  to  rear  property  line  and 
shows  coal  at  the  pit  mouth  7-7^  feet  thick,  though  not  so 
high  inside  the  workings. 

While  there  seems  to  be  no  distinct  roof  coal  visible  here, 
the  top  coal  is  very  frequently  inclined  to  be  banded  with 
slate  and  bony  coal,  and  looks  impure.  The  character  of  the 
coal  mined,  however,  is  excellent. 

The  Pittsburgh  limestone  is  again  well  exposed  here, 
about  3'  thick,  on  road  leading  down  to  pit,  capped  with 
gray  slate  and  thin  sandstone.  The  output  in  1885  was 
11,711  tons.  Idle  when  visited. 

No  other  openings  occur  between  this  point  and  Fayette 
city  along  the  river  ; but  the  Pittshurgli  hed.  is  constantly 
in  sight,  and  crops  beneath  the  Cemetery  hill  in  Fayette 
city.  South  of  the  town  there  are  several  oi^enings  to  the 
Jefferson  line. 

Idle  Connecticut  mine  is  an  abandoned  opening  just  north 
of  a small  run  marking  the  city  limits  on  the  south,  and 
opening  just  below  the  public  road  at  780'  A.  T.  A section 
here  gave  : 


Roof  division, 3'  9" 

Main  c:ay, 10" 

Lower  division, 6'  4" -|- 

Breast, 4'  10" 

Bearing-in, 3" 

Brick, 1' 

Lower  bottom,  concealed, 1'  ? 


Further  u[)  this  small  run,  the  Redstone  coal  has  been 
ojiened  3 to  4 feet  tliick,  and  of  excellent  qualitjq  and  40 
feet  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  The  Seioicldey  occurs  still 
higher  up  the  stream  2'  6"  thick. 

The  Little  Redstone  mine  is  opened  just  south  of  this 
stream  in  the  point  of  the  hill  between  it  and  Little  Ked- 
stone  creek.  This  mine  was  also  idle.  The  jiit  mouth  is 
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45  feet  above  the  river  or  at  783'  A.  T.  The  bed  yields 
feet  of  coal,  1'  of  bottom  coal  being  left  untouched.  In  1886, 
9,330  tons  were  mined  here. 

I'he  outcrop  of  the  P ittshurgJi  bed  extends  for  some  dis- 
tance up  Little  Redstone  creek,  and  is  oiieiied  near  the 
forks  by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Butler,  showing  a section  as 
follows : 

Shale  on  top, 

Roof  division, 

Bituminous  shale, 

Shale, 

Sandstone,  . . . 

Coal, 

Main  clay  parting,  . . 

Lower  division,  .... 

The  lower  division  is  divided  into  seven  benches  by  smal 
slate  partings,  the  upper  three  forming  the  breast  coal  3' 
9".  The  bearing-in  is  double,  and  in  all  5"  ; tlie  brick  and 
bottom  benches  are  distinct. 

Various  other  openings  line  this  creek  to  the  river,  all 
showing  about  7|  feet  of  workable  coal. 

The  Redstone  coal  is  also  exposed  here,  40'  above  the  Pitts- 
bnrgli  coal  and  3'  thick. 

The  Carondelet  mine  (Carondelet  Coal  Co.)  lies  a short 
distance  south  of  the  creek,  on  the  river  bank,  and  opened 
at  786'  A.  T.  This  is  an  old  operation  and  in  the  past  a 
large  tonnage  has  been  shipped  from  here.  Recently  it 
has  undergone  man\^  vicissitudes  and  changes  of  manage- 
ment, and  is  at  present  (1886)  worked  upon  a cooperative 
system.  Nearly  200  acres  of  coal  have  been  run  out  of  this 
mine. 

It  is  worked  on  double  entry  system,  and  only  the  coal 
above  the  bands  (5'  9")  is  taken  out.  Beneath  the  lireasi 
coal,  the  bearing-in  is  about  3"  and  the  lower  bench  1'  2" 
thick.  The  output  in  1885  was  5,646  tons.  This  is  the  last 
opening  in  this  township,  the  outcrop  of  the  bed  keeping 
close  to  the  river  into  Jefferson  township. 

Jefferson  township  tla]d\S  the  Monongahela  river  south 
of  Washington,  and  dis})lays  an  almost  uninterrupted  out- 
crop of  the  Pittsburgli  bed  along  the  river,  disappearing 
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beneath  water  level  only  in  the  trough  of  the  Lisbon  basin. 
whicli  crosses  into  Washington  county  about  miles  below 
the  month  of  Redstone  creek. 

The  Monongahela  river,  In  entering  the  toAvnsbip  from 
the  north  on  a nearly  due  south  course,  bends  directly  ivest 
for  about  3 miles  before  taking  up  a generally  south-east 
course  to  Brownsville  or  the  mouth  of  Redstone  creek. 

The  elevation  of  the  outcrop  therefore  along  the  northern 
boundary  line  ATiries  within  narrOAv  limits,  showing  at  78G' 
above  tide  on  the  Washington  township  line,  and  only  775' 
at  the  point  at  Merchantville. 

But  between  this  point  and  Brownsville,  the  coal  dips 
south-east  to  720'  A.  T.  in  the  bottom  of  theAvestern  division 
of  the  Lisbon  trough,  rising  again  south-east  to  780'  A.  T. 
at  the  Umpire  mine  above  the  mouth  of  Redstone  creek. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Lisbon  basin  is  sub- 
divided in  this  tOAvnshij)  by  a subordinate  anticlinal  roll, 
as  it  certainly  is  in  Greene  Co.  along  IMuddy  run  north-east 
of  Carmichaels.  But  Avhile  the  position  of  the  AA^estern  snb- 
basin  is  A^ery  distincth"  marked  on  the  river,  beloAv  Red- 
stone creek,  the  eastern  sub-basin  can  only  be  approximated 
owing  to  the  Pittsburgh  bed.  being  deeply  buried  along  its 
trough,  and  the  higher  Upper  Productive  and  Upper  Barren 
measures  being  unsatisfactorily  exposed. 

However  the  toAvnship,  as  a Avhole,  is  contained  Avithin 
the  folds  of  this  Lisbon  basin. 

The  Hall  mine  (J.  W.  Hall  & Son)  is  the  first  opening 
on  the  river,  close  to  the  Washington  line,  48'  above  the 
river  and  786'  A.  T.  The  property  comprises  several  old 
country  pits,  Avhose  openings  are  noAv  partly  boarded  up 
and  used  as  spring  houses  and  cellar-AAmys  in  connection 
Avith  the  miners’  houses,  owing  to  the  limited  dwelling  space 
along  the  river  bluff.  Everything  Avas  idle  here  in  the  fall 
of  1 885. 

The  mine  was  opened  on  double  entry  system,  the  main 
entry  bearing  on  butts  south-east,  850  yards  to  Little  Red- 
stone creek  under  Avhich  it  passes  and  extends  some  400 
yards  further. 

“The  coal  is  only  18  feet  under  the  creek  ( Little  Redstone) 
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bed  at  tliis  place,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  water  flows 
into  the  entry  through  a soot  vein  wliich  crosses  the  entiy 
on  a liearing’  of  N.  20°  E.”(  33) 

Tlie  coal  is  lower  liere  tnan  at  the  pit  month  and  the  line 
of  the  sub-lnisin  cannot  be  far  from  where  the  main  entry 
crosses  Little  Redstone  creek.  As  usual  this  leads  to  an 
irregularity  in  the  workings. 

The  coal  rises  along  the  main  entry  4'  in  300  yards  ; falls 
9'  for  300  yards  to  the  bottom  of  the  sioarnp  \ then 
rises  3'  in  200  yards  and  falls  again  4'  in  the  next  200  yards 
to  the  bottom  of  the  second  swamp  (and  basin  line)  Avhere 
it  is  6 feet  lower  tlian  the  pit  month  or  at  780'  A.  T. 

The  bed  section  varies  somewhat  in  these  trotddes.  Near 
the  pit  month  the  following  is  exposed  : Roof  ccal  8"; 

main  clay  10"  ; breast,  coal  5'  5"  to  6'  ; bearing-in  3" — 4"  ; 
lower  coal  (not  mined  ) 2'  4".  Output  in  1885  amounted  to 
23,800  tons. 

'Phe  Troytoion  mine  lies  a little  south-west  from  this  at 
780'  A.  T.,  dipping  into  the  hill  along  the  main  entry  driven 
S.  38°  E.  for  several  liundred  yards,  and  crossing  the  Hall 
mine  swamp  at  about  800  yards  in.  This  mine  was  also 
“out  on  a strike’'  and  no  information  could  be  obtained. 
The  breast  coal  yields  about  5'  which,  with  the  bearing-in 
coal,  is  all  that  is  taken  out.  The  bottom  benches  2'  6" 
thick  remain.  Production  in  1885  6,673  tons. 

Several  more  abandoned  pits  (Furlong  and  Stimmel  mines) 
intervene  to  Barffedde  mine  ( Lacey ville  Coal  Co.)  now 
abandoned  at  776'  A.  T. 

It  was  opened  on  double  entry,  and  shows  64"  of  coal  to 
the  bearing-in  2"  thick,  and  with  2'  4"  of  coal  in  bottom,  9" 
of  which  was  left  untouched. 

Snow  Hill  mine  (Alps  Coal  Co.)  is  next  opened  at  776' 
A.  T\  immediately  opposite  Luceyville  and  38'  al)Ove  the 
river.  Owing  to  the  strike  in  the  fall  of  ’85,  every  thing  was 
closed  down  and  abandoned  here,  and  no  one  could  be 
found  to  furnish  any  information.  The  following  facts  are 
given  bj"  l\Ir.  J.  S.  Wall  in  Rep.  K ^ page  28,  collected  in 
1881-18^. 

“The  mine  is  woi'ked  partly  on  the  block  and  partly  on 
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the  double  entry  system  of  mining.  The  main  entry  is 
driven  against  the  faces  or  cleavage  and  crosses  two  sioamjys. 

“ The  first  swamp  is  13  feet  deep  and  the  bottom  is  I'eached 
at  150  yards  from  the  pit  mouth.  From  the  bottom  of  tliis 
swamp  the  entry  rises  8'  iu  ‘200  yards,  then  dips  10'  in  200 
yards  and  runs  level  for  40  yards  more  to  its  head.” 

These  changes  are  no  doiilh  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
basin  line  to  the  south-east,  although  this  mine  is  further 
away  from  it  than  any  already  mentioned. 

The  entire  bed  measures  but  little  short  of  8'  from  the 
main  clay  to  the  floor,  of  which  total  about  2'  6"  occurs  he- 
neatli  the  bearing-in  coal.  This  mine  iiroduced  46,690  tons 
in  1885. 

Thus  far  aloug  the  river,  and  indeed  as  far  south  as  the 
Redstone  creek,  the  Redstone  coal  is  occasionally  exposed 
2^  to  4'  thick  of  fairly  good  fuel  ; the  SewicJdey  is  geneinlly 
absent,  while  the  hills  are  not  high  enough  to  catch  the 
W aynesburg. 

The  Great  Limestone,  both  divisions,  and  the  Fishpot 
limestone  are  the  most  marked  features  of  the  river  topo- 
graphy, and  are  excellently  developed  here,  00  and  30  feet 
thick. 

There  are  no  openings  in  the  Pittsburgh  coed  for  1-|  miles 
west  of  Snow  Hill  in  the  nai'row  neck  of  land,  as  the  several 
companies  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  Work  forward  to  this 
north  crop.  Thetirst  of  these  is  X\\q  Merchant  mine  (David 
Bowden)  situated  around  the  bend  of  the  river,  above  Mer- 
chautville,  at  772'  A.  T.  The  coal  is  about  exhausted  here. 

The  Little  Alps  mine  ( Little  Alps  Coal  Co.)  adjoins  on 
the  south-east,  and  is  opened  at  770'  A.  T.  The  mine  was 
idle,  b}^  reason  of  the  strike,  when  visited.  The  main  entry 
is  on  face,  and  driven  north-east  for  over  1000  yards  towards 
the  north  crop.  It  rises  all  the  way,  the  coal  to  the  east 
of  it  dipping  south-east. 

The  coal  taken  out  of  the  pits  here  and  in  the  vicinity 
averages  from  4'  to  5',  down  to  bearing-in,  and  2'  of  coal 
left  in  bottom.  Tlie  roof  coal  is  4"  to  6"  thick  and  main 
clay  parting  12"  to  14".  The  production  of  this  mine  in 
1885  was  3800  tons. 
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Cedar  Hill  mine  (Cedar  Hill  Coal  Co.)  is  next  south-east 
at  773^  A.  T. 

There  lias  been  a considerable  development  made  here 
by  this  companip  whose  works  were  lai-gely  idle  during  the 
strike  of  1885.  Here  the  main  entry  is  driven  north-east 
nearly  to  the  crop  ;ind  rises  all  ihe  way.  To  the  south-east 
the  coal  dips  sharply.  Tiie  main  air  course  is  driven 
parallel,  but  about  lOUO  feet  fartlier  up  the  river.  Butt  en- 
tries are  all  driven  single.  A section  of  the  bed  at  this 


mine  shows  : 

Roof  coal, 4" 

Main  clay  parting, 1'  0" 

Breast  coal, ...  5'  O' ' 

Bearing-in 3" 

Brick,  . . . • ■ V 'A” 

Lower  bottom, 1'  6" 


About  six  inches  of  the  bottom  coal  is  left  in  here.  The 
production  in  1885  was  25,914  tons. 

Ho ny  Hill  Stony  Hill  Coal  Co.)  is  probably  ^ a 

mile  south-east  from  Cedar  Hill,  and  is  opened  at  757'  A.  T. 

Improvements  were  being  made  here  at  time  of  examin- 
ation looking  to  the  raising  of  the  tip|)le  and  changes  inside. 

The  entrance  is  by  a short  slope  :ind  the  main  entry  is 
driven  on  face  for  600-700  yards  toward  the  north  ci'op. 

The  mine  had  been  worked  on  a combination  of  the  double 
entry  and  block  systems,  and  like  the  other  properties  in 
this  vicinity,  is  advantageously  situated  for  cheap  develop- 
ment. 

The  axis  of  the  sub-basin  lies  f miles  furtlier  south-east 
and  no  troubles  of  a serious  nature  are  met  with  in  this  part 
of  the  field.  The  same  practice  in  mining  is  pursued  here 
as  at  Cedar  Hill,  and  the  coal  [)resents  a similar  section. 
Output  in  1885,  14,438  tons. 

The  Oreat  Limestone  outcrops  in  a bluff  120'  above  the 
coal . 

This  is  the  last  opening  on  the  coal  on  the  west  side  of 
the  sub-basin,  the  bed  sinking  gradually  beneath  water 
leval  to  an  elevation  of  ahout  T2C  A.  'V. 

The  trough  is  quite  narrow,  and  the  river  turning 
squarely  south  east  after  passing  its  axis  line,  the  Fitts- 
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bitrr/h  coal  soon  beuins  to  appear.  It  is  first  opened  at  the 
Climax  mine  (Climax  Coal  Co.)  by  a short  slope  at  738'  A. 
T.  This  slope  is  160'  long  at  an  angle  of  14°. 

The  mine  is  worked  on  double  entry  system,  and  is  well 
planned.  The  main  entry  and  air  course  are  driven  pai'al- 
lel,  on  face  of  coal,  with  a 50' rib  between,  and  200-300  yards 
long.  The  coal  rises  north-east  along  this  entry. 

The  butt  entries  are  driven  double,  with  25'  of  coal  be- 
tween them.  The  left  butts  ai‘e  practically  level,  but  dip 
slightly  into  the  adjoining  synclinal.  The  right  butts,  how- 
ever, driven  irp  the  river,  rise  perceptibly  south-east. 

Only  the  breast  member  is  mined  here,  about  6'  thick, 
the  balance  of  the  lower  division  showing  respectively  3", 
14"  and  15".  AboTit  67  per  cent,  of  the  output  therefore  is 
lump  coal,  the  screenings  etc.  yielding  33  per  cent,  of  nut 
and  slack.  The  quality  is  excellent  and  the  product  clean. 
The  production  in  1885  was  18,641  tons. 

The  coal  rising  south  east  going  up  river,  is  next  opened 
at  the  Albany  mine  (Snowden  & Hoggl  at  748'  A.  T. 

Hei'e  too  a slope  is  required  to  reach  the  coal  and  preserve 
facilities  for  tippling  etc.  This  slope  is  192'  long  and  strikes 
the  coal  at  a vertical  depth  of  30'. 

The  main  gangway  (on  face)  was  driven  200  yards  into 
the  hill  when  visited  in  Sept.  ‘85,  along  which  the  coal  was 
nearly  level.  Four  double  butt  entries  have  been  driven  by 
this  comparatively  new  company,  who  were  mining  back  of 
the  front  hill  old  works,  which  has  been  dreadful!}^  ‘‘grub- 
bed” for  the  glass  works. 

A section  here  shows  somewhat  as  follows,  the  roof  coal 
being  unusually  large  and  pinching  out  towards  the  Climax 
mine : — 


Roof  coal, 

Main  clay  parting,  . 

Breast  coal, 

Bearing-in, 

Brick  and  bottom,  . 
Limestone  on  bottom. 


1'  to  1'  3" 
V 

3'  3'' 


1'  3" 


In  the  heavy  mass  of  roof  shales,  about  30'  above  the  bed 
there  is  12"  to  16"  of  carbonate  ore,  weathered  quite  exten- 
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sively  along  and  back  from  its  outcrop  into  limonite  ore. 
It  Avas  formerly  rained  here  on  the  long  wall  system. 

'Ihe  coal  rises  to  753'  A.  T.  at  the  old  glass  Avorks  and  then 
extends  about  2 miles  up  Redstone  creek,  going  under  Avater 
level  at  the  first  bridge  above  Linn  station  on  tlie  Redstone 
Branch  R.  R.  It  is  opened  at  Dean' s jnst  opposite 
Linn  station,  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  creek  at  782'  A.  T.  or 
30'  higher  than  at  the  glass  Avorks  on  the  riA'er. 

It  is  here  about  30'  above  the  creek,  and  as  it  vei'A"  quickly 
passes  beneath  Avater  level  just  above  the  station,  the  sub- 
axis dividing  the  Lisbon  basin  must  pass  someAvhere  near. 

'Ihe  coal  at  the  Dean  baidv is  alioiit  9'  thick  and  quite  a 
large  country  trade  is  done  here.  About  6'  of  coal  is  taken 
out.  'Phe  main  gangAvay  is  driven  about  N 65° — 67°  W on 
butts  and  clrain>s  south-east . It  Avill  be  carried  through  the 
point  of  the  hill,  when  shipping  facilities  Avill  be  secured  on 
the  railroad.  Some  of  the  coal  now  dug  is  loaded  on 
wagons  and  thence  to  cars  at  Linn  station  and  carried  to 
Upper  MiddletOAvn. 

AboAm  Linn  station  on  the  creek,  the  Redstone  coal  is 
first  exposed,  succeeded  by  the  Pishpot  limestone  near  the 
bridge.  'Ihen  .^onie  flaggy  sandstone  25' thick  and  finally 
the  demicldey  coal,  2'  thick,  in  irregular  Avaves.  exposed  in 
a long  railroad  cut  about  a mile  below  Parkhill's  mill.  This 
bed  passes  beneath  Avater  level  al)0iit  t}  mile  from  the  mill, 
and  just  below  the  mill  the  Uniontown  or  upper  division  of 
the  Great  Limestone  sliows  20'  above  the  stream.  Thus  far 
the  dip  has  south-east  from  Dean’s  bank;  but  here  the 
measures  begin  to  rise  to  the  north-west,  marking  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eastern  sub-division  of  the  Lisbon  basin.  The 
Wayuesburg  limestone  is  exposed  on  the  surface  in  the 
trough,  and  })roceeding up-stream,  the  Uniontown  limestone 
again  aj)pears  just  above  the  mill  and  successively  loAver 
rocks  come  up  to  the  line  of  Franklin  township,  where  the 
loAver  division  of  the  Great  Limestone  appears  above  Avater. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  exposures  of  these  higher 
measures,  and  the  bottom  coals  of  the  Upiier  Barrens  Avill 
be  found  in  Report  KIv.,  p.  212  etc. 

Perry  township  flanks  Washington  and  Jefferson  on  the 
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east,  lyino-  south  of^oacobs  creek  and  north  of  F)-anklin. 
The  whole  of  tliis  township  conies  within  the  Lishon  sj/ncll- 
nal^  the  Fayette  axis  touching  Jacobs  creek  about  3.1  miles 
from  the  river  and  the  river  itself  below  the  mouth  of  Vir- 
gin's run,  passing  south-west  a little  west  of  Flatwoods  P. 
O.  to  the  Redstone  creek  at  Upper  Middletown.  This  axis 
then  xiractically  marks  the  eastern  township  line,  being 
fairly  co-incident  with  Virgin's  run.  The  section  exposed 
extends  from  the  Wayneshurg  coal  down  to  the  Mahoning 
sandstone. 

At  the  mouth  of  Jacobs  creek,  the  Pittshurgli  coallies 
pretty  high  in  the  hills,  and  as  this  is  right  on  the  edge  of 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  area  of  the  Upper  Productive  meas- 
ures, the  coal  is  rising  rapidly  south-east  towards  the  Fayette 
axis,  and  just  catches  in  a small  knob  between  Jacobs  creek 
and  the  river.  This  is  the  only  area  of  these  higher  measures 
east  of  the  A'oughiogheny.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
the  outcrop  extends  rather  south-west,  and  where  the  river 
bends  sharply  above  Pannings  station,  the  crop  takes  a 
nearly  south  course  to  Perryopolis.  The  tirst  opening  is 
Larimer' s country  ]pit  at  Pannings  station  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  at  804'  A.  T.  This  opening  was  abandoned. 
The  bed  is  about  20'  above  the  P.  McK.  & TT.  E..  E.  track. 
Another  pit  to  the  north  shows  the  lower  division  8'  8" 
thick,  and  the  main  clay  1'.  The  benches  of  the  lower 
division  are  74",  3",  12"  and  20",  the  breast  coal  being  parted 
by  a thin  slate  band  at  about  15"  from  the  bottom. 

On  Prowneller’s  run,  which  enters  the  river  at  Larimer's 
pit,  a good  section  of  the  Upper  Productive  measures  shows 
the  Redstone  coal  about  50'  above  the  Pittsburgh  ; the  Fish- 
pot  limestone  15'  higher  and  10'  thick  ; the  Seioicldey  coal 
20'  higher  and  105'  above  the  Pitlshurgh^  capped  with  the 
lower  division  of  the  Great  Limestone  55'  thick. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  W hi ttsett  station,  so 
rapidly  do  these  measures  rise  to  the  south-east,  that  not  a 
vestige  of  these  rocks  are  left  on  the  hills  there. 

The  Morgantown  sandstone,  150'  below  the  coal,  makes 
a fine  bluff  there,  considerably  above  water  level.  Above  it 
there  is  a yellow  limestone  and  below  it  is  the  Barton  coal 
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hed.  The  Crinoldal  limestone  occui’F'’kill  further  south  at 
about  80  feet  beneath  the  hase  of  the  sandstone,  and  is  140' 
above  tlie  track;  and  successively  lower  members  of  the 
Earren  Measure  group  come  up  from  the  level  of  the  Yough- 
iogheny  liver  in  going  south  to  Layton  station  and  Virgin’s 
run,  where  the  anticlinal  passes. 

The  Rainhow  Mine  ( IVhittsett  & Go. ) is  opened  further 
south  at  Whittsett  Sta.  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  at  804' 
A.  T.  In  this  mine  the  coal  is  taken  out  only  to  the  bands  and 
shows  5'  3"  of  breast,  3"  bearing-in,  and  1'  of  brick.  The 
main  clay  is  about  1',  as  measured  in  the  4th  room  off  the 
main  entry,  and  V of  toji  coal. 

The  main  entr}^  starts  in  the  hill  on  a course  of  about  S. 
35°  W.,  and  the  water  collecting  in  it  is  syphoned. 

All  rooms  have  been  turned  off  towards  the  crop,  none 
having  been  worked  to  the  dip,  Avhich  is  here  strongly 
north-west.  The  rooms  are  21'  wide  ivith  10'  of  a rib  be- 
tween ; all  single  entry.  'Pile  breast  coal  makes  slack  for 
6"  to  1'  abooe  the  bands  and  also  for  6"  on  top  ; the  bal- 
ance is  excellent,  clean,  bright  lump.  Thej^  run  out  about 
25  cars  a day. 

The  crop  keeps  well  back  from  river  to  the  south  of  here, 
crosses  the  Perryopolis  road  about  \ mile  north-west  of  the 
town,  and  goes  under  water  level  on  the  head  waters  of 
Washington  run,  about  4 nnle  due  west  of  the  town. 

Returning  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  it  extends 
south  along  the  west  side  of  a south  branch  which  it  touches 
about  2 miles  from  Perryopolis  near  Kinnear  & Go’s,  grist 
mill. 

It  is  opened  about  \ mile  south-west  from  Perryopolis  at 
Ranld)is  country  j)it  at  1000'  zt  A.  T.  The  dip  here  is 
cpnte  severe,  1 in  16.  Only  the  breast  coal  is  mined  5^' 
thick.  The  other  benches  show  3",  11"  and  24".  The  brick 
is  good,  but  not  mined. 

About  half  a mile  fuidher  up  this  run  (Stickle  hollow)  is 
the  Frances  yit.  on  the  east  side  of  road  at  1080'  A.  'P. 
'Phis  pit  was  pretty  well  tilled  with  water ; but  the  roof 
members  show  : 
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Sandstone, 4' 

Shales, 2' 

Coal, 0'  4'' 

Slate, • 0'  2" 

Coal,  with  thin  slate  bands, 0'  10" 

Clay  slate,  . 0'  3" 

Coffll,  bony  and  impure, 1'  0" 

Main  clay  slate, 0'  10" 

Breast  coal,  5'  4"+ 

Bottom  not  seen, 


The  Lynch  pit  is  nearly  opposite  on  the  west  side  of  road 
1050'  A.  T.  The  roof  division  is  liere  about  3'  thick,  and 
the  lower  division  7'-]-,  of  which  about  5'  4"  is  breast  coal. 
The  main  clay  is  thin. 

Fj.  Lj/ncF s pit  adjoins,  opened  on  butts  and  at  1045'  A. 
T.  In  neither  case  is  the  coal  satisfactorily  exposed. 

Beyond  the  cross  roads  to  the  south,  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
crosses  the  road  at  the  smith’s  shop  at  about  1035' A.  T.  and 
soon  passes  under  water  level.  The  Redstone  coal  s\\o\ns 
further  along  the  ro:vd  at  1080'. 

Tlie  road  rises  over  a divide  to  the  head  waters  of  Crab- 
apple  creek,  to  the  south-east,  and  the  coal  is  opened  on 
the  east  crop  at  Townsend? s pit,  where  it  is  considerably 
higher  and  shows  roof  division  2',  main  clay  8"  and  lower 
division  6'  8".  The  breast  coal  is  5'  thick  and  bearing-in  3". 

East  fi'om  here  to  the  river  line  and  Virgin’s  run,  the 
Barren  Measures  are  ever}wvhere  the  surface  rocks,  a small 
area  of  the  Lower  Productive  measures  being  brought  up 
under  the  arch  of  the  Fayette  axis  at  the  mouth  of  Virgin’s 
run,  and  extending  half  a mile  down  river. 

Brownsville  township  lies  immediately  south  of  Jeffer- 
son, facing  on  the  Monongahela  river  as  far  south  as  Dun- 
lap’s creek.  But  it  is  a small  area,  and  can  be  conveniently 
considered  geologically  a part  of  and  described  with  Red- 
stone town  ship.  The  latter  is  an  important  area,  with  Red- 
stone creek  for  its  northern  boundary  ; Dunlap's  creek  for 
its  western  boundary  while  parts  of  other  streams  and  town- 
ship roads  make  up  its  dividing  line  from  Menallen.  Its 
shape  therefore,  is  excessively  irregular.  In  the  combined 
extent  of  these  two  townships,  the  Upiier  Barren  measures 
23 
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occniiv  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  their  area,  witli  a 
small  striji  of  the  Upper  Productive  measures  Hanking  the 
two  bounding  creeks,  and  a still  more  limited  area  of  the 
Barren  Measures  along  the  river,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Brownsville  and  at  the  months  of  the  creeks. 

The  entire  area  lies  in  Redstone  twp.  within  the  eastern 
snb-division  of  the  Lisbon  synclinal,  whose  deepening 
trough  holds  the  Pittsburgh  bed  far  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

The  axis  line  of  this  snb-basin  enters  on  Redstone  creek 
just  below  Parkhill’s  Mill,  crossing  the  National  Road  near 
G.  Galley’s  house,  and  Dunlaps  creek  near  Mr.  IIil)bs  house. 
The  sub-axis  passes  through  Brownsville  twp.  from  the 
Dean  mine  on  Redstone  creek  ; Imt  it  is  obscure.  The  only 
openings  along  Redstone  creek  on  the  Pittsburgh  coal  are 
on  the  Jefferson  Co.  side,  except  the  rear  pit  of  the  Umpire 
mine,  which  is  but  a little  way  below  Deans  and  at  795'. 

Umpire  mine  (C.  L.  Snowden  & Co.)  lies  about  400  3aards 
south  of  the  P.  V.  & C.  R.  R.  bridge  crossing  the  river  at 
the  mouth  of  Redstone  creek,  and  at  752'  A.  T.  It  was  en- 
tirelj^  abandoned  in  Sept.  1885,  and  the  following  facts  are 
abstracted  from  K"*  p.  12  : 

The  old  main  entry  is  driven  against  the  butts,  from  the 
river  to  (Redstone)  creek,  a distance  of  1,100  jmrds,  and 
raises  15  feet.  The  new  main  entry  is  quite  crooked,  and 
driven  aliout  S.  20°  E.  and  the  mine  is  worked  somewhat  on 
the  block  system. 

Butt  entries  are  driven  180  yards  apart,  and  the  air-courses 
are  driven  single,  100  yards  apart.  The  face  entries  dip  in 
a southerly  direction  at  the  rate  of  1^-  inches  per  jmrd,  and 
the  coal  rises  up  creek  (towards  the  sub-axis)  at  the  rate  5 
feet  in  200  yards. 

Bearing-in  is  done  6"  above  the  bottom,  giving  about  7^ 
feet  of  mining  coal.  The  section  of  the  bed  will  average  : 

Main  clay  parting  from  0'  to  2'  0"  3 

Breast  coal 5'  2'' 

Bearing-in  coal  and  bands, 2^'  [ 

Brick  coal, 1'  2"  (•  7 10 

Slate  parting, j 

Bottom  coal, 1'  3”  J 
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The  oTjer-clciy  is  quite  variable,  and  in  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  mine  is  entirely  absent.  TJie  total  output  here 
in  1885  reached  18,340  tons. 

The  roof  division  along  the  river  varies  from  1 to  5 inches 
and  is  all  coal.  Tlie  lower  division  frequently  shows  no 
partings,  except  occasionally  one  at  about  10"  from  the  bot- 
tom. 

The  whole  bed  yields  a marketable  coal,  for  the  most 
part  free-burning  and  carrying  a bench  of  good  block  coal 
near  the  middle. 

The  Redstone  coal  is  exposed  at  the  tunnel  of  the  rail- 
road, north  along  Redstone  creek,  only  about  1 foot  thick 
and  25  feet  above  the  Pittsburrfh  bed. 

A couple  of  abandoned  openings  in  the  large  bed  are  seen 
further  south,  in  the  borougli  of  Brownsville;  and  just  across 
Dunlaps  creek,  in  the  borough  of  Bridgeport  is  the  Bridge- 
port Slope  mine,  operated  for  local  supph^,  where  the  coal 
is  reached  bj^  a slope  100  yards  long,  and  33  feet  deep,  at 
about  750'  A.  T.  Right  across  the  river  here  is  the  Knob 
mine  in  Washington  Co.,  where  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is 
reached  at  710'  A.  T.  showing  the  rapid  north-west  dip  of 
tlie  bed  into  the  western,  sub-basin  of  the  Lisbon  trough. 

The  Bridgeport  mine  was  idle  in  Sept.  ’85  and  looked  as 
if  no  coal  had  been  run  out  of  it  for  some  time.  The  mine 
is  drained  through  a drift  cut  to  the  river,  the  coal  rising 
ujD  Dunlaps  creek,  and  sinking  up  river.  The  output  here 
is  about  25,000  tons  a year. 

Along  Dunlaps  creek  the  Pittsburgh  bed  is  available  for 
half  a mile  above  the  township  line  of  Redstone,  and  shows 
7'  8"  to  9'  thick.  At  W’’ood’s  bank  the  lower  division  is 
7'  6"  thick,  and  near  the  sub-axis.  All  the  balance  of  these 
two  townships  is  occupied  by  the  different  members  of  the 
Upper  Barren  measures,  to  400  feet  above  the  Waynesburg 
coal  bed. 

No  commercial  or  economical  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  these  higher  measures  as  yet,  and  iio  detailed  description 
of  them  is  called  for  here. 

P'ranklin  and  Menallen  tmonships  occupy  the  strip  of 
country  between  the  Youghiogheny  river  and  Dunlaps 
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creek,  lying  east  of  Jefferson  and  Redstone  and  separated 
fi'oni  eacli  other  by  Redstone  creek.  Tliey  niaj^  be  conv^eni- 
ently  described  together  as  the  structural  features  of  each  are 
similar  and  coincident. 

This  Fayette  axis  extends  from  the  river  at  or  below  Vir- 
gin’s run  south-west  to  Platwoods  ; Redstone  creek  below 
Upper  Middletfjwn  ; the  National  Pike  just  west  of  the  sum- 
mit school  Jiouse  ; the  McClellandtown  road  at  Watson’s 
Ivnob  and  into  German  township. 

It  will  be  seen  how  seriously  this  axis  is  deffected  in  its 
course  through  this  part  of  the  held,  which  gradually  be- 
comes more  nearly  north  and  sontli. 

This  anticlinal  divides  these  two  townships  into  two 
basins — the  Lishoa  on  the  west  and  the  BlairsviUe  on  the 
cast.  And  so  widesj^read  has  been  the  erosion  of  the  meas- 
ures along  the  arch  of  this  crest  that  but  limited  areas  of 
the  Pittshurr/h  coal  in  each  basin  skirts  along  the  two  sides 
of  both  townships. 

The  terminal  dip  of  the  coal  at  the  rim  of  each  basin  is 
very  steep,  consequent!}^  the  erosion  along  the  anticlinal  has 
been  vigorous,  until  assisted  by  the  action  of  Redstone 
creek  (which  is  still  a powerful  stream  here)  a considerable 
area  of  the  Lower  Productive  measures  has  been  ex^aosed 
for  several  miles  lielow  Upper  IMiddletowu.  Steep  as  the 
north-west  diii,  into  the  Lisbon  basin  is,  the  south-eastern 
slope  of  the  axis  is  steeper  still. 

The  Pittsburgh  coat,  on  the  edge  of  the  Lisbon  basin, 
miters  from  Perry  township  on  the  headwaters  of  Crab 
Apple  creek. 

On  the  road  from  the  forks  at  Hazens  to  Franklin  church 
the  coal  crops  within  a short  distance  of  the  church  at  1170' 
A.  T.  This  is  only  a small  outlying  patch,  cut  off  from  the 
main  ai’ea  by  a bi-anch  of  Crab  Apple  creek. 

The  crop  lieads  down  the  creek  almost  to  the  line  of 
Jefferson  and  is  opened  by  Messrs.  Hazen  and  Burton, 
si  lowing  about 


Roof  coal  and  slate 3'  0" 

Main  clay, 0 8" 

Lower  division, V 0" 
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South  of  the  Franklin  church  the  crop  keeps  always  west 
of  Allen’s  run,  getting  farther  away  from  it  as  the  Red- 
stone creek  is  approached  until  turning  squarely  Avest  it 
disappears  on  the  creek  below  Smock’s  station  and  the  old 
mill. 

Ogilvid s pit  is  opened  about  half  a mile  from  the  church 
and  about  250  yards  from  the  road  at  1190'  A.  T.  There  is 
about  feet  of  the  lower  diAUsion  exposed  at  the  pit 
mouth. 

FierfsaV s pit  was  just  being  oj^ened  near  by  ; same  eleva- 
tion. From  here  the  crop  SAvings  around  towards  the 
Redstone  Baptist  church,  crossing  the  road,  east  of  the 
cemetery  at  1100'  A.  T.  The  coal  is  opened  here  at  Frazer 
and  Murphy  s pits. 

From  the  church,  the  road  to  Smock's  station  keeps  just 
on  top  of  the  coal,  in  the  overlying  sandstone,  crossing  the 
bed  near  the  railroad,  where  it  is  opened  a couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  beloAv  at  Boydl s mine  at  900'.  The  distance 
from  the  church  is  not  much  over  a mile  and  the  coal  falls 
200  feet. 

Boyd  mine  (J.  D.  Boyd  k Co.)  is  opened  about  midAA'ay 
betAveen  the  station  and  the  disappearance  of  the  coal  bed 
beneath  Redstone  creek,  at  900'  A.  T.,  and  about  45'  above 
creek  level.  The  pit  is  on  the  south  or  Redstone  side  of 
the  creek,  and  a trestle  spans  the  stream  to  the  railroad  tip- 
ple. The  development  is  not  a large  one.  The  main  entry 
goes  in  about  on  face  S.  234°  W. 

The  entire  loAver  division  is  mined  here,  the  3"  betAveen 
the  bands  being  throAvn  aside  at  the  tipple. 

The  usual  bed  section  sIioavs  : 


Roof  coal, 

Main  clay  parting. 
Breast  coal,  .... 
Bearing-in  coal,  . . 
Brick  coal, 

Lower  bottom  coal. 


6"-S" 
I'toO'  9" 

5'  4" 

3" 

3"-f 


The  top  coal  forms  the  roof  here,  the  main  clay  being  too 
treacherous  for  safety  in  mining.  The  average  run  here  is 
7 or  8 cars  of  20  tons  each. 

The  dip  is  strongly  north-Avest  and  continues  so  to  and 
beyond  the  Jefferson  line. 
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At  tlie  latter  ]ioint,  the  Fishpot  limestone  is  about  at 
water  level,  25'  thick  and  separated  front  the  Sewiclcley  coal 
bed  by  25'  of  shale.  The  Great  limestone  appears  above 
the  latter,  its  members  considerably  divided  with  sandstone 
beds,  and  finally  the  blossom  of  the  Wayiieshurg  coal, 
200'+  above  the  Seioicldey. 

At  Cook’s  mill,  the  PiitsburyJi  bed,  is  120'  beneath  ground, 
only  a half  mile  from  where  it  rises  to  daylight  below 
Smock’s  station. 

The  measures  coutinue  to  rise  rajtidly  above  Smock’s  un- 
til the  Upper  Freeport  coa/1  (?)  appears  above  water  level  at 
Wolf  llun  station,  and  the  force  of  the  Fayette  anticlinal 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  Lower  Productive  measures  in 
sight  above  the  creek  to  and  l)eyond  Upper  Middletown. 
If  the  coal  at  Wolf  run  can  be  identilied  as  the  coal  at 
water  level  above  Upper  Middletown,  it  is  pi'obably  the 
Upj)er  Freeport  coal  bed.  At  Wolf  run  it  is  885' A.  T.  dip- 
ping north-west  into  the  Lisbon  synclinal;  at  Middletown 
it  is  895'  A.  T.  dipping  south-east  into  the  Blairsville 
(Conuellsville)  basin. 

The  Freeport  S.  S.(?)  shows  iu  the  railroad  cuts  below  Upper  ■ 
Middletown,  and  the  Fayette  axis  probably  crosses  here. 
The  south-east  dip  on  the  east  slope  of  the  axis,  taken  in 
connection  Avith  the  gi-adual  rise  of  the  creek  iu  the  same 
direction,  has  caused  a much  less  extensive  outcrop  of  these 
measures  ou  that  side. 

In  a flat  lielow  Upper  Middletown,  the  coal  has  been 
opened  at  NiclioV s bank  on  south  side  of  creek  at  900'  A. 
T.  It  is  here  30'  or  40'  above  the  creek  and  dipihug  south- 
east. The  coal  is  reported  3U  thick,  without  parting.  Of 
this  amount  40"  shows  at  the  pit  mout  h. 

A small  ravine  to  the  west  of  this  probably  closely  marks 
the  anticlinal.  Stewart’s  well  was  being  drilled  then 
(August  2,  1885,)  and  struck  the  Upper  Freeport  coal,  at  7' 
below  the  surface  or  910'  A.  T.,  with  the  Mahoning  S.  S.  crop- 
ping in  ledges  in  the  ravine  above  the  derrick. 

No  reliable  record.s  of  tins  well  could  be  obtained.  It 
was  then  down  600',  but  reports  having  struck  a 5'±  coal 
bed  at  270'±  below  the  surface.  At  460'  a hard  sa,ndstone 
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through  which  the  drill  had  passed  145'  to  slate.  No  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  upon  this  record. 

Ascending  the  creek  higher  the  section  is  repeated, 
though  in  reverse  order,  the  F ittshurgh  coal  coming  in 
again  on  the  western  rim  of  the  Connellsville  basin,  and 
disappearing  beneath  water  level  be}'ond  Vance’s  sta.  in 
Union  twp.  A detached  area  of  i\\c,  F ittsbiirr/h  coal  shows 
in  the  hill  north  of  the  station  and  west  of  Bute's  run.  The 
coal  is  high  on  the  hill  at  Vance’ s pits  at  A.’Y.  und 
1013  A.  T. 

Allen' s pit ^ immediately  on  the  opposite,  on  east  side  of 
creek,  is  903'.  The  coal  is  opened  in  various  country  pics 
going  up  Bute’s  run  ; atPhilliiVs  1020  A.  T.  ; Bitner’s  aiid 
Boyd  & Cleaver’s  1025',  and  near  water  level  at  end  of  crop 
dt  Long's  pit,  1020'. 

The  crop  returns  on  itself  nearly  2 ndles,  swings  around 
the  hill  north-west,  and  then  strikes  north-east,  up  the 
east  bank  of  Boland’s  run,  4 miles  from  Vance’s  Sta.  to 
J.  C.  Coon' s pits,  near  the  summit  of  the  road  at  1270'. 
This  shows  the  marked  rise  of  the  coal  north-eastward, 
240  feet  in  4 miles,  or  60'  per  mile. 

The  Fayette  anticlinal  lies  fully  2 miles  west  from  this 
point,  beyond  Flatwood’s. 

Taking  up  the  line  of  outcrop  along  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Lisbon  basin,  south  of  Redstone  creek,  in  Menallen, 
the  Fittsburgh  coal  is  found  just  above  water  level  at  the 
Jefferson  line.  In  a hollow  south  of  Smock’s  sta.,  a rear 
pit  mouth  of  the  Boyd  mine  discloses  the  coal ; but  the 
Upper  Middletown  road  soon  rises  above  the  coal,  which 
sweeps  around  the  hill,  along  the  creek  bluff,  gradually 
rising  south-east  and  returning  to  the  Roderick  pit,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  hill  at  1095'  A.  T. 

This  overlooks  Redstone  creek,  where  the  Upper  Free- 
port coal  is  20M:0'  above  water  level.  The  breast  coal  is 
here  nearly  7'  thick;  bearing-in  3" ; brick  and  lower  bot- 
tom I'-j-. 

A small  outlying  patch  of  this  coal  shows  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  hill,  all  weathered,  back  of  D.  Hill’s  house 
at  about  the  same  elevation. 
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The  crop  then  takes  a north-west  course  for  over  half  a 
mile  to  the  head  of  the  hollow  ; crosses  ti)e  road  between 
the  two  Hornbeck  houses  ; and  returns  on  itself  to  the 
Hornbeck  bank,  on  the  south  side  of  road  at  1065'  A.  T. 

It  next  extends  up  Campbell’s  hollow  400  yards,  and  is 
opened  at  both  the  Cowle  and  Campbell  pits,  close  to  water 
level,  at  970'  A.  T.,  showing  an  almost  abnormal  difference 
of  elevation  as  compared  with  Hornbeck’ s.  From  here  the 
crop  assumes  an  almost  due  south  course  to  the  National 
pike,  indented  by  every  little  stream  tributary  to  Redstone 
creek. 

Woodward' s joit  was  the  first  seen,  located  in  a deep  ravine, 
about  a mile  north  of  Searights  P.  O.  at  1070'  A.  T.  Re- 
turning from  the  ravine  northwards,  it  next  crosses  the  Sea- 
right  and  Upper  Middletown  road  and  is  opened  at  Ji  Veil's 
pit,  east  of  that  rotid  at  1120'  A.  T. 

This  opening  is  just  about  k a mile  due  south-east  from 
Woodward,  along  line  of  greatest  dip.  and  on  comiiarison 
of  elevations,  slnnvs  a rise  of  just  100'  per  mile.  The  crop 
swings  for  nearly  2 miles  south-east  from  here  and  ap- 
proaches to  witniii  X ndle  of  the  anticlinal,  and  is  opened  on 
the  National  Pike  near  the  limits  of  the  crop  at  1190' A.  T. 

The  axis  is  just  east  of  this,  crossing  the  pike  i mile  west 
of  the  brick  school  house,  carrying  the  Connellsville  sand- 
stone on  its  crest.  From  the  last  mentioned  pit  it  extends 
half  a mile  north-west,  cut  out  along  Salt  Lick  run  and  the 
pike,  to  Woods  pits,  at  1120'  A.  T.  'Idie  coal  here  is  11' 
thick,  of  which  9'  is  taken  out ; 6'  6"  above  the  bands,  with 
the  blossom  of  the  Redstone  coal  25'  above  it. 

The  coal  extends  a mile  down  Salt  Lick  run,  in  a south 
east  direction  before  passing  beneath  water  level,  and  re- 
turns on  itself  f miles  to  be  opened  at  the  Jackson  and  Mc- 
Crea  banks,  in  a l)ranch  hollow  at  1125'  A.  T.  A branch  of 
Dunlaps  creek  again  cuts  out  the  coal  to  the  east,  and  iso- 
lates a considerable  area  between  the  pike  and  the  road 
leading  south-east  from  Woods  to  Dunlaps  creek. 

Graham' s pit  is  an  abandoned  opening  towards  the  ex- 
treme southern  edge  of  this  patch,  along  the  road  at  1140'. 

Three  quarters  of  a mile  south  of  the  Jackson  and  McCrea 
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openings  the  crop  touches  a township  road  at  Woodward’s 
and  turns  at  right  angles  west  to  Sajrper' s pit,  opened  at 
roadside,  near  creek  level,  at  1050'  A.  T.  curving  thence 
south  and  west  to  Dunlaps  creek  1|- miles  south-east  of  New 
Salem. 

The  outcrop  iiere  turns  again  at  right  angles  toward  New 
Salem,  lieading  up  a couple  of  short  ravines,  and  passing 
beneath  creek  level  about  ^ mile  east  of  New  Salem,  on  the 
border  line  of  German  township. 

All  the  area  of  Upiier  Productive  Coal  measures  in  the 
township  lies  west  of  the  outcrop  line  thus  traced,  along  rhe 
Redstone  township  side,  and  in  the  Lisbon  basin,  and  all 
the  members  of  this  group  dip  north-west  into  that  tiough. 
At  the  New  Salem  cross-roads  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  about 
300  feet  beneath  the  surface,  so  rapid  is  this  dip,  and  about 
^ of  a mile  west  of  the  village  the  blossom  of  the  Waynes- 
burg  coal  shows  in  tiie  road. 

On  the  National  Road  the  Washington  coalbed,  is  ex- 
posed just  beyond  the  western  township  road  and  at  Searight 
the  road  passes  just  over  the  Uniontown  limestone. 

Luzerne  township  is  the  most  western  township  of  Fayette 
Co.,  lying  in  the  great  double  bow  of  the  Monongahela  river 
between  Bridgei>ort  and  the  north  line  of  German  township, 
and  with  Redstone  township  and  Dunlaps  creek  forming  its 
eastern  boundary,  with  the  exception  of  a small  strip  of  the 
Barren  Measures  on  Dunlaps  creek,  and  another  along  the 
river  between  Lock  No.  5 and  Millsboro’,  the  Pittsburgh, 
coal  bed,  is  buried  beneath  a thick  covering  of  the  Upper 
Productive  and  Upper  Barren  measures,  which  about 
equally  form  the  surface  rocks  of  the  township  np  to  above 
the  Washington  coal.  The  entire  township  lies  wholly 
within  the  Lisbon  synclinal  both  sub-divisions  crossing 
through  the  township  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  sub-ordinate  anticlinal, 
which  has  already  been  noted  on  Redstone  and  Dunlap's 
creeks  and  which  meets  the  Monongahela  river  somewhere 
below  the  mouth  of  Muddy  run.  The  western  sub-basin, 
after  leaving  the  county  on  the  river  below  the  Climax 
mine  passes  into  Washington,  and  re-enters  Fayette  Co. 
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in  tlie  vicinilj^  of  Lock  No.  5,  and  passes  throngdi  Lu- 
zerne township  a little  west  of  the  line  of  Rush  run  to  the 
Monongahela  again  ahout  a mile  above  Lock  No.  6.  In  the 
absence  of  develo})ments  its  course  can  not  be  more  definitely 
located,  and  at  best  the  llexure  is  probably  a very  gentle 
one. 

The  eastern  sub-basin  barely  touches  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  township,  along  Lilly's  run  and  may  lie  wholly  on  the 
Redstone  side  of  the  creek. 

The  Pidsharfih  coal  siidvs  lieneath  water  level  jnst  below 
the  month  of  Duidaiis  creelc,  the  river  llowing  nearly  on  the 
line  of  stiike  for  nearly  3 miles,  and  the  measures  sinking 
south-west  naturally.  At  Lock  No.  5,  the  bed  is  not  over 
15'  below  the  dam.  But  as  sooti  as  it  bends  to  the  north- 
west between  Keeley  and  Rush  runs,  the  coal  bed  begins  to 
come  up  to  the  surface  at  750  ± A.  and  is  opened  on  the 
Washington  side  of  the  river  at  the  Black  Hawk  mine  at 
762'  A.  T.  It  keeps  thence  above  water  level  to  the  mouth 
of  Coal  nin,  opposite  Millsboro’,  and  is  opened  opposite 
Fredericktown  at  the  Emus  mine,  in  a small  way,  at  768.' 

The  eidire  lied  is  hei'e  about  10'  thick,  of  which  about  8' 
rejiresents  the  lower  division. 

A section  of  the  Upper  Productive  measures  at  this  point 
is  given  in  Chapter  lY. 

In  the  trough  of  the  sub  basin  above  Lock  No.  6,  the 
Pittshnryh  coal  can  not  be  far  from  640'  ± A.  T.,  or  100' 
beneath  the  river  in  Pool  No.  6. 

From  this  point  the  measures  rise  gently  to  the  south-east 
for  a mile  or  a nnleand  a quarter  to  I he  sub-anticlinal.  But 
the  total  increase  of  elevation  can  not  be  great,  for  in  about 
a mile  on  the  east  side  of  the  axis,  up  the  river,  Jacobs  slope 
reaches  the  Pittsburgh  coal  at  nearly  the  same  elevation 
640'  A.  T.  This  slope  is  not  in  opei'ation  now.  It  is  389' 
in  length,  and  reaches  the  coal  in  a perpendicular  deiith  of 
155  feet  or  112  feet  below  low  water.  'Ihis  slope  is  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  Wallace  run. 

It  is  said  that  a sump  enti'y  here,  drioeii  down  river, 
dqiped  at  the  rate  of  one  in  ten,  which  would  tend  to  place 
the  sub-axis  to  the  east  of  this  point ; but  the  relative  eleva- 
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tion  of  the  coal  here  and  as  estimated  at  a point  miles 
above  Lock  No.  6,  render  the  facts  as  stated  fairlj^  correct. 
The  coal  at  Jacob’s  slope  is  11'  thick. 

Along  Dunlap’s  creek,  the  PittshT/rfih  hed  is  available 
for  nearly  two  miles  from  the  river,  np  to  Mr.  I.  Allen’s 
property.  Its  characteristics  here  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  connection  Avith  the  geology  of  Brownsville  and 
Bedstone  townships. 

Along  the  whole  river  line,  the  Waynesburg  coal  bed  is 
within  easy  reach  on  the  hillside,  and  as  the  interval  from 
it  to  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  everyAvhere  about  350  feet,  from 
Brownsville  to  the  State  line,  it  forms  a convenient  guide  to 
the  structure  of  this  region. 

The  two  following  sections  show  its  usual  character.  No. 

1 at  Wood’s  bank,  1 mile  south-west  of  Heistersbnrg,  No. 

2 pit  on  Telegraph  road,  f miles  from  river. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

1.  Waynesburg  SS, 

20' 

15' 

M . ( 

2.  Clay  shale,  . . . 

0' 

3" 

8' 

0 ' 

S w 1 

3.  Coal,  . ... 

0' 

3" 

1' 

0" 

is-] 

4-  Clay,  

5.  Coal, 

0' 

2' 

3" 

0" 

1' 

1' 

0"  to  0' 
0"  to  0' 

CO  1-1 

6.  Clay,  ...... 

7.  Coal,  

3'  to  4' 

2"  to  10" 

2' 

3' 

0"to  0' 
0" 

The  coal  is  rather  inferior,  though  perhaps  better  here 
than  elsewhere  in  the  township.  The  coal  at  Wood’s  open- 
ing is  dipping  south-east. 

The  Great  Limestone,  further  down  the  river  is  70  feet 
thick.  The  Redstone  coal  is  occasionally  exposed,  but  as 
a worthless  carbonaceous  shale. 

The  Waynesburg  coal  joasses  beneath  water  level  on  Dun- 
lap’s creek,  about  a mile  above  Merrittstown,  and  at  Mr. 
Strnble’s  opening  shows  three  benches  of  coal  divided 
by  clay  bands,  from  5'  1"  to  1'  4”  thick. 

On  the  telegraph  road  again,  about  two  miles  from  Mer- 
rittstown, the  Waynesburg  coal  has  been  opened  by 
Messrs.  Knight  and  Garwood,  but  shows  no  special  features 
at  either  place.  The  same  bed  is  seen  on  the  Frederick 
road,  and  has  been  mined  on  the  Merrittstown  and  Heister- 
bnrgroad.  Near  the  latter  place,  the  Washington  coal 
exposed  in  the  road. 
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German  township  lies  south  of  Luzerne  and  Redstone, 
along  tlie  Monongaliela  liver  to  Cats  run,  and  with  Menallen 
and  Georges  on  the  east. 

The  eastern  snb-division  of  the  Lisbon  trough  pnsses 
through  the  north-west  corner  of  the  township,  crossing 
Middle  creek  near  the  school-house  and  reaching  the  rivei’ 
below  the  mouth  of  Brown’s  run. 

The  Pittsburgh,  coal  is  deeply  buried  in  its  trough  and  is 
nowhere  exposed  along  the  river  until  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  mouth  of  Cat’s  run. 

The  Fagette  anticlinal  occupies  a similar  position  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  township,  crossingnearthecrossroadsat 
Newcomer’s  on  the  north-east  and  extending  south-west  to 
Nicholson  township,  nearly  a ndle  east  of  the  Lutheran 
church  and  parsonage.  About  the  same  section  of  rocks  is 
exposed  here  as  in  Luzerne. 

The  eastern  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  .along  the 
rim  of  the  Lisbon  basin,  is  singularly  diversified  and  irreg- 
ular, and  the  westei'u  limit  of  the  Connellsville — Blairsville 
basin  is  just  as  broken  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  township. 
The  two  opposing  outcrops  iiearlj"  meet  each  other ; but 
the  position  of  the  Fayette  axis  is  marked  by  a shallow 
stri]!  of  the  Barren  Measures  from  ^ to  1 ndle  wide. 

Along  Cats  run  a good  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 
strength  of  this  axis  from  the  lift  in  the  measures  it  creates. 
At  the  river  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  about  775'-780'. 

The  creek  flows  a little  south  of  west,  and  consequently 
is  no  measure  of  the  dip  of  the  coal.  Still  at  the  head  of  the 
outcrop  on  this  stream,  at  Diffcnbaughs^  about  3 ndles  air 
line  from  the  river,  the  coal  is  opened  at  1054'  A,  T.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  I'un,  both  the  Pittsburgh  and  Seihicldey  beds 
show  on  the  Mr.  Poundstone’s  property  about  100'  apart,  and 
the  latter  is  full  5'  thick. 

At  the  distillery  further  up  the  run,  the  Pittsburgh 
shows  at  870'  A.  T. 
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Carbonaceous  shale, 

Coal, 

Sandy  shale, 

Pittsburgh  coal  bed,  . 

Roof  division,  . . 

Main  clay  parting, 

Lower  division,  . 

The  roof  division  shows  two  benches  of  coal,  separated  by 
15"  clay;  the  upper  bench  shows  clay  and  coal  3'  6"  thick. 

The  Great  Limestone  occurs  145'  higher  and  extends  north 
to  Masontown. 

Several  other  openings  show  along  Cats  run  ; at  JoUii- 
.9071'^ 990'  A.  T. ; at  the  Menonite  church  1010'  and  finally 
Diffeiibaugli' s 10o4.'  K.  T.  Although  the  coal  takes  C(7ver 
at  this  point,  it  soon  appears  again  on  the  edge  of  the  basin 
on  the  township  line  south  of  the  Lutheran  church.  To 
the  north  of  this  place,  it  is  opened  on  the  public  road  at 
1170'  A.  T.  and  then  swings  south  again  to  the  head  of  a 
small  branch  of  Brown’s  run  at  1120'  A.  T.  just  a little  west 
of  the  church.  Here  the  crop  returns  north  around  Pisgah 
summit  (1320'  A.  T.)  and  goes  under  the  South  branch  of 
Brown's  run  just  above  the  school  house. 

Along  the  road  up  Brovvns  run  from  here  all  the  hills  for 
several  miles  are  too  low  to  catch  the  Pittsburgh  bed  ; but 
close  to  the  Georges  township  line,  this  bed,  now  dipping- 
south-east  into  the  Connellsville  basin,  crops  at  1172'  A.  T. 
and  shows  roof  division  3'  4"  ; main  cla\^  4";  lower  division 
9'  0".  On  the  North  fork  of  Brown’s  run,  the  coal  crops 
nearly  to  the  main  stream  at  956'  A.  T. 

To  the  north-east,  np  stream,  it  is  ojiened  at  I.  P.  Ken- 
dall's at  970'±  A.  T.  showing  12'  7"  thick,  of  which  9'  is 
the  lower  division.  This  coal  has  yielded  a good  coke,  suit- 
able for  foundry  purjioses.  It  next  shows  at  E.  Par  shall' s 
at  1018'  A.  T.  and  finally  at  its  eastern  outcrop  on  the  south 
side  of  the  stream  at  1160'  A.  T.  An  isolated  area  occurs 
still  further  east,  but  on  the  west  side  of  the  anticlinal,  high 
ill  the  hill  above  Mack’s  mill  at  1230'  A.  T.  '' 

Openings  here  belonging  to  Messrs.  Mack  and  Newcomer 
show:  Roof  division  6'  10";  lower  division  8'  7",  with  the 

main  clay  parting  varying  from  0"  to  10". 


. 8 

1"  to  2'' 

. 8' 


5'  5"  ^ 

10"  [ 13'  3" 

7'  0"  7 
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North  of  the  stream,  the  outcrop  lieads  up  the  several 
branches  of  the  creek,  with  similar  characteristics,  crossing 
the  Uuioutown  and  McClellandtown  road  about  If  miles 
east  of  the  latter  place  at  1200'  A.  T. 

Anotlier  outlying  area  of  coal  is  cut  off  from  the  main 
body  here,  south  of  the  road,  and  between  two  small 
branches  of  Brown’s  run  at  higher  elevations,  and  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  basin  is  seen  a mile  further  east  along 
the  road,  close  to  the  anticlinal,  where  a small  area  of  the 
Pittsl)ur(/h  hed  occurs  with  very  little  cover. 

Fouclief  s 'pit  is  right  along  side  of  the  road  here  at  1250' 
A.  T.  About  70"  of  coal  is  mined,  with  15"  of  coal  above 
the  pit  pillars  to  the  main  clay  1'  thick,  and  coal  untouched 
in  bottom.  This  road  is  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  of  Brown  and  Dunlaps  creeks,  and  to  the  north  of 
it,  the  crop  skills  around  the  various  liranches  of  the  latter, 
until  }»assing  beneath  water  level  at  D.  Anirlrid s 
A.  T.,  dipping  north-west,  and  about  200  yards  east  of  the 
New  Salem  road. 

Ou  l)iinla])'s  creek,  the  coal  similarlj^  disappears  about  a 
mile  east  of  New  Salem,  opened  at  Hackney'’ s pit  at  1025' 
A.  T.  The  axis  is  a little  over  a mile  east  of  here,  the  in- 
tervening space  being  occiqiied  by  the  Barren  Measures. 

I’he  lower  division  of  the  bed  through  here  measures  about 
8'  thick.  The  Setoickley,  Wayneshurg  and  Washington 
coats  are  opened  at  several  places  west  of  the  Pittsburgh  coa‘1 
outcrop  to  the  river;  but  they  need  not  be  discussed  in 
detail  here,  having  been  full}"  described  and  located  in  Re- 
port Klv. 

Nichols  on  township  lies  south  of  German,  and  extends 
along  the  Monongahela  river  from  Cats  run  to  George’s 
creek.  Georges  twp.  lies  east  and  Sirring  Hill  south  of  it. 

The  Fayette  anticlinal  enters  very  near  its  north-east- 
ern corner,  and  keeps  a practically  straight  S.  S.  W. 
course  to  Georges  creek  aliout  midway  between  Hunter’s 
mill  and  War  Branch  run.  In  its  course  through  this  town- 
ship, the  Barren  Measures  everywhere  occupy  its  arch  ex- 
cept ill  the  centre,  where  the  Pittsburgh  coal  extends  over 
the  crest ; while  the  township,  as  a whole,  is  geologically 
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characterized  by  the  increasing  area  of  those  measures  and 
the  entire  absence  of  any  rocks  belonging  to  the  Upper  Barren 
measures,  as  compared  with  townships  lying  to  the  north 
and  already  described.  These  changes  are  brought  about 
solely  by  its  geological  position  and  the  strnctnral  features 
governing  the  district. 

The  Lisbon  synclinal  trough  lines  lie  wholly  outside  and 
to  the  north-west  of  this  township,  having  reached  the  river 
to  the  north  and  passed  on  into  Greene  county. 

The  increasing  strength  of  the  Fayette  axis  as  it  passes 
from  Menallen  through  German  has,  in  a measure,  ceased 
here  ; for  in  a section  along  Jacobs  creek  from  the  river  for 
three  miles  up  stream  to  the  axis,  the  Piilsburgh  coed  rises 
only  320'  or  about  100  feet  per  mile.  This  rise  is  severe  of 
course  ; but  not  so  abrupt  as  it  is  further  north. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  town- 
ship is  occupied  by  the  Pittsburgh  coal  belonging  to  the 
Blairsville-Connellsville  basin  outcropping  along  branches 
of  Crozier’s  and  York  runs.  West  of  the  axis  all  the 
measures  exposed  lie  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Lisbon  basin. 

The  outcrop  of  the  P ittsburgh  coal  is  deeplj^  cut  out 
along  Cats  run,  Jacobs  creek  and  Georges  creek,  which, 
Avith  their  numerous  tributaries,  have  serrated  the  edge  of 
the  Upper  Productive  measures  into  two  or  three  distinct 
areas.  The  section  of  rocks  exposed  extends  from  350'  be- 
low to  200'  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal. 

'The  Pittsburgh  coed  is  every wli ere  accessible,  and  is 
largely  eroded  from  the  crest  and  sides  of  the  anticlinal 
along  Georges  creek. 

The  Redstone  and  Sewicldey  beds  are  likewise  largely 
present  and  are  of  mining  thickness  here,  4 and  6 feet  thick. 

Along  Oats  run,  it  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  extends  up  to  Diffenbaugh’s,  3 miles  from  the 
river. 

On  the  Nicholson  side,  it  is  opened  on  the  first  south 
branch  at  AJ.  Wedter'spit  850' A.  T.;  in  the  second  ravine 
at  Eph.  Wedte  f s pit  at  890'  A.  T. ; in  the  third  at  Jos.  Longe- 
necher' s pits  at  1062'  and  1070'  A.  T. ; next  at  F.  Kef  over  s 
pit  1071'  A.  T.  and  finally  Diffenbaughs.  The  bed  section 
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is  nearly  similar  at  all  these  openings  and  varies  little  from 
the  following  : 

Roof  division, 3'  6'’  to  4'  0" 

Main  clay 10”  to  2'  0 ' 

Lower  division, 8'  2”  to  9'-f 

At  4'  and  10'  below  the  coal  here  there  are  two  beds  of 
iron  ore  3'  and  2'  6"  thick,  which  were  formerly  stripped, 
roasted  and  boated  to  Wheeling.  Thej^  are  not  worked  at 
present. 

Along  the  river  south,  the  P Ittshurgh  coal  was  once  ac- 
tively worked  at  the  Cats  run  mine  (Ewing,  Kendall  & Co.) 
where  an  old  plant  of  60  ovens  now  stands.  It  is  now  en- 
tirelj"  abandoned  ; elevation  812' A.  T.  The  Seioicldey  coal 
4'  thick,  is  nearly  80'  higher  at  the  mouth  of  Oats  run.  A 
second  opening  on  the  Ewing,  Kendall  & Co.  property, 
about  ^ mile  south  of  the  mine,  is  opened  at  842' A.  T.,  and 
just  across  a small  ravine  here  is  Parshalls pit  at  same  ele- 
vation. 

The  coal  seen  all  seems  rather  soft  and  the  main  clay 
parting  is  thick.  These  o])enings  are  about  200  yards  below 
dam  ISTo.  7,  at  Jacobs  creek.  Along  Jacobs  creek  for  some 
distance,  the  coal  keeps  high  in  the  hills,  owing  to  the 
erosion  of  the  stream. 

The  Connellsville  sandstone  shows  at  creek  level  at  the 
forks  of  the  stream  about  Ij:  miles  from  the  river  and  on  the 
]’oad  nortli  to  the  German  Baptist  church,  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  is  opened  100'  above  the  stream,  b}^  barometer,  and  at 
1000'  A.  T. 

The  coal  shows  an  excellent  character  here,  of  which  about 
6'  are  mined,  breaking  out  in  beautiful  blocks,  like  the  coal 
of  the  lower  river  country.  The  roof  coal  is  2'  thick,  with 
shale  and  slate  roof.  The  SewicJcley  coal  shows  at  turn  of 
road  below  Post's  house  at  1085'  and  the  Pishpot  limestone 
beneath  it. 

The  Great  Limestone  crowns  the  summit,  extending  for 
some  distance  north  and  south  along  the  road  j'^st  the 
church  at  1170'  A.  T.,  on  the  road  leading  almost  directly 
from  the  clinrcli  to  Jacobs  creek,  the  Pittshurgh  (?)  coal 
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shows  at  Cover's  lane  at  1075'  A.  T.,  and  the  Little  Pitts- 
burgh coal  35'  beneath  it. 

Still  lower  the  Connellsville  sandstone  shows  at  creek 
level,  on  top  of  which  occurs  20"  of  shaleycoal,  capped  with 
18"  of  bastard  limestone,  and  all  overlaid  by  6'  of  sandy 
shale.  Jacobs  creek  cuts  off  this  northern  area  entirely  from 
that  to  the  south  as  shown  on  the  map. 

Between  the  two  main  branches  of  the  creek,  there  is  quite 
a large,  but  isolated  area  of  the  coal  ; and  anotlier  outlying 
patch  near  Mr.  Jos.  Bare’s  between  the  public  road  and  the 
axis.  Between  Jacobs  creek  and  Georges  creek  the  map 
will  show  a third  extensive  area  of  this  coal,  opened  only  to 
a very  limited  extent,  and  lying  pretty  high. 

On  the  river  bluff  two  old  pits  show  it  at  930'  and  983' 
A.  T.,  while  on  the  road  from  New  Geneva  to  Smithlield, 
the  coal  at  A.  Croio' s shows,  just  at  the  forks  at  1060'. 

From  here  north-east  for  nearly  three  miles  the  ridge  road 
keeps  above  the  coal  which  crops  again  just  before  the 
Jacobs  creek  road  is  reached,  at  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  is  opened  at  Anderson' s pU  (abandoned)  at  1160'  A.  T. 
within  half  a mile  of  the  axis.  Tributaries  of  York  run 
and  Jacobs  creek  oppose  each  other  at  this  summit  and  cur 
out  the  coal.  Just  across  the  depression,  the  coal  has  been 
opened  at  Mo  nag! i.an' s pit  at  1165'  A.  T.,  where  the  lower 
division  is  8'  thick.  This  opening  is  in  a separate  area  of 
coal  which  arches  over  the  Payette  axis  and  into  theBlairs- 
ville  basin.  On  eitherside  of  the  ridge  readjust  mentioned, 
the  Pittshnrgli  coal  is  available  on  any  one  of  the  several 
tributaries  of  either  Georges  or  Jacobs  creek,  and  the  ele- 
vations of  the  bed  at  different  jioints  are  shown  on  the  map. 
At  none  of  these  openings  was  the  bed  fully  exposed  and 
rarely  more  than  6'  of  coal  was  mined. 

At  New  Geneva  the  Piitshicrgh  coal  is  almost  300'  above 
the  river  level,  and  consequently  a good  section  of  that  much 
of  the  Barren  Measures  occurs  here. 

This  section  need  hardly  be  repeated  here,  for  it  is  figured 
and  minutely  described  by  Prof.  Stevenson  in  Report  KK., 
24 
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II.  250.  It  is  mainly  interesting  from  tlie  several  beds  of 
iron  ore  which  occur  here,  and  formerly  well  opened  up. 
These  are  the  same  in  part,  as  those  outcropping  on  Jacobs 
creek.  Cats  run  and  along  the  river,  and  are  also  identical 
with  the  Fairchance  furnace  ores  in  Georges  township. 

Sjning  Hill  toionsliip  the  most  southern  “river”  town- 
ship of  tlie  county,  lying  along  the  Monongahela  from 
Georges  creek  to  the  West  Virginia  line,  with  Nicholson 
north  and  Georges  east  from  it. 

Cheat  river  hows  through  its  south-west  corner  to  Point 
Marion.  The  Upi)er  Productive  measures  occupy  the  high 
land  between  Cheat  river  and  Georges  creek,  extending  west 
to  the  Monongahela  ; the  Barren  Measures  Hank  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  the  township,  heloio  the  P iltshurgh  coal  bed, 
while  the  Lower  Productive  and  Sub-carboniferous  meas- 
ures occupy  a 'i;^ortion  of  the  extreme  south-east  corner, 
where  they  are  elevated  by  the  Chestnut  Hill  axis. 

The  Payette  anticlinal  enters  the  township  on  Georges 
creek,  near  Crow's  mill  ; passes  the  ridge  near  the  Metho- 
dist church  1|-  + miles  west  of  Morris  cross  roads,  and  crosses 
the  Cheat  river  a short  distance  above  its  mouth,  on  to 
Monongahela  Co.  of  W.  Virginia. 

The  P iltshurgh  coal  area  is  divided  into  two  main  parts 
just  west  of  Morris  cross  roads,  being  cut  out  by  Bower’s 
run  branch  of  Cheat  river  and  a small  branch  of  George’s 
creek. 

On  the  road  from  New  Geneva  to  Morris  cross  roads,  the 
crop  is  first  met  about  a mile  from  the  river,  just  west  of 
the  school  house  at  1090h  Above  this  tlie /S'etofc/Ve?/ (“5 
foot  bed”)  crops  on  botli  sides  of  the  road  about  90'  higher. 

GrimP  s loil  in  the  lower  bed  is  opened  just  below  the  road 
at  the  head  of  next  ravine  at  1130'  A.  T.  and  shows  a sand- 
stone roof  ; 2'  of  roof  coal ; 8"  main  clay  and  6'  Q"  of  lower 
division  exposed.  Between  these  two  beds,  the  Redstone 
3'  thick,  outcrops  in  the  road. 

8aclielt' s 'pit,  in  the  point  of  hill  east  of  Grimes,  exjioses 
.the  Pittsburgh  coal  at  11.70'  A.  T.,  and  at  the  cross-roads 
above  this,  to  Point  Marion  and  Geneva,  the  Redstone 
again  shows  at  1180'. 
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On  the  next  summit,  the  SeicicJdey  crops  withont  cover 
at  1225',  and  200  yards  further  on  tmvards  Cheat  river  and 
beyond  the  smith’s  shop  the  Pittsburgh  bed  is  opened  at  T.J. 
BurchinaT s pit  at  1160'  A.  T.  The  bed  is  11'  thick  here, 
of  which  8-J-'  is  lower  division  coal. 

On  the  road  leading  north-west  from  Methodist  chnrch, 
the  bed  is  opened  on  both  sides  of  the  road  by  A.  J.  Oans 
at  1165'  A.  T.  The  coal  mined  is  7i  feet  thick,  with  bot- 
tom left  in. 

On  the. south  side  of  the  main  road,  south  of  the  church 
and  school  house,  the  bed  is  opened  by  A.  Crow  at  1170'  A. 
T.  Both  these  last  mentioned  openings  are  close  to  or  im- 
mediately upon  the  crest  of  the  Fayette  axis. 

All  the  coal  from  here  east  lies  in  the  Blairsville  basin 
and  dips  south-east;  and  there  is  no  apparent  difference 
whatever  in  the  character  of  the  coal  mined  in  either  basin. 

The  outline  of  the  crop  becomes  excessively  irregular  to 
the  east  of  the  Fayette  axis,  and  it  is  shown  with  a fair 
degree  of  accuracy  on  the  map.  The  first  openings  are  seen 
just  beyond  M.  Crow’s  house, on  both  sides  of  the  road,  be- 
low school  house  at  1165'. 

East  of  this,  on  the  main  road,  is  A.  Scott's  opening  at 
1150'  A.  T.,  the  bed  now  beginning  to  dip  to  the  east. 
The  coal  mined  here  measures  about  6'  thick,  with  nearly 
4'  of  coal  and  clay  slate  to  the  roof. 

Beyond  this  the  crop  is  cut  out,  and  is  seen  again  on  the 
road  just  west  of  Morris  cross  roads  at  Jno.  Lyon' s pit  1125' 
A.  T.  where  only  about  5'  of  the  entire  bed  is  mined. 
Morris  cross  roads,  at  the  hotel,  is  at  1150'  A.  T. 

T.  Scott's  bank  is  just  north-west  of  the  hotel  200  yards 
at  1105'  A.  'T.,  where  6'  of  coal  is  mined,  furnishing  about 
3000  bushels  yearly.  South  along  the  road  from  here  to 
Cheat  river,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  extends  to  the  river  bluff, 
and  is  opened  on  the  road  about  2 miles  from  Morris  cross 
roads  at  HilV s pit  1050'  A.  T.  The  road  shows  the  Sewick- 
ley  coal  in  several  places. 

To  the  east  of  the  cross  roads,  the  road  keeps  above  the  coal 
for  nearly  a mile,  until  exposed  at  the  head  of  a ravine  at 
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T.  Ly Oil!  s farm  at  1045'  A.  T.  Crossing  the  ravine  the 
road  again  gets  above  the  coal  until  crossing  its  eastern  out- 
crop along  Grassy  run. 

To  the  north  the  coal  is  opened  at  Fast' s pit  at  1100'  A. 
T.,  and  crossing  summit  to  west  of  this,  Stewart' s pit 

1110'  A.  T.  and  finally  on  the  road  to  Hunter’s  mill,  near 
J.  Hard' s place^  at  1120'  A.  T.  Its  character  varies  but 
little  throughout  this  distance. 


Chapter  X. 


Part  I. — General  Mining  Methods  of  the  P ittshurgli  Coal 

Region. 

By  Selwyn  Taylor,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


1.  Prospecting. 

In  opening  mines  in  this  district,  complete  surveys  are 
usually  made  of  the  tract  of  coal  to  be  mined,  locating  all 
outcropping,  and  showing  the  difference  of  level  between 
all  points  at  which  the  coal  is  to  be  found.  "With  this  data 
it  is  then  determined  in  what  place  to  open  the  mine,  and 
in  what  direction  to  drive  the  main  gangways  or  entries.  If 
possible,  the  mouth  of  the  drift  is  so  located  that  the  main 
entries  will  be  driven  on  the  raise  of  the  coal,  thus  making 
the  mines  self-draining  ; this  however  is  not  alwaj'S,  or 
even  often,  possible,  as  the  coal  very  frequently  dips  di- 
rectly away  from  the  railroad  or  river,  as  near  which  as 
possible  the  mine  must  be  opened. 

The  working  of  the  coal  to  the  dip  is  not  usually  a mat- 
ter of  very  great  disadvantage,  as  the  dip  is  so  slight  that 
it  does  not  materially  increase  the  hauling  expenses,  and 
so  many  openings  for  drainage  may  be  easily  had  to  the 
outcrop. 

If  possible,  all  entries  are  driven  on  the  •‘butt”  (X.  65° 
W.  orS.  65°  E-),  or  ‘‘face”  (X.  25°  E.  or  S.  25°  W.)  cleav- 
age. The  main  entries  are  generally  driven  as  near  the  “face” 
cleavage  as  possible,  while  the  entries  from  which  the  rooms, 
or  working  places  are  turned,  are  always  driven  on  the 
“butt”  cleavage. 

Almost  all  the  mines  in  this  district  are  opened  by 
drifts  ; the  main  entries  are  usually  driven  double,  and 
sometimes  treble  ; that  is  : two  or  three  entries  are  driven 
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parallel  with  each  other  ; a wall  of  coal  twenty  live  to  forty 
live  feet  wide,  called  entry  pillar,  is  left  between  these 
parallel  entries  ; also,  on  either  side  of  these  entries,  jiillars, 
of  from  eighteen  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  are  left  for  pro- 
tection of  travelling  ways. 

The  main  entries  are  nsnally  driven  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  in  width,  except  at  the  front,  that  is : the  end  of  the 
engine  plane,  where  the  entry  used  is  made  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  wide,  in  order  that  two  tracks  may  be  laid 
in  it. 

“Break  throughs”  are  made  every  thirty  yards  between 
these  jiarallel  entries,  (see  fig.  1,  page  374.)  At  the  month  of 
the  drift  the  entries  are  w^ell  timbered,  as  the  shallow  nature 
of  the  hill  at  the  oiit-crop  would  canse  them  to  continually 
fall  in. 

Enough  roof  coal  is  generally  taken  down  on  the  main 
entries  to  make  them  five  and  a half  or  six  feet  in  the 
clear. 

Fig.  2,  page  374,  shows  a vertical  section  of  the  usual  main 
entry.  The  track  on  the  main  entry,  as  it  is  to  be  of  a more 
permanent  character  than  that  on  other  entries,  is  usually 
laid  with  heavier  iron,  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  pound 
per  yard  of  steel  or  iron  T rail. 

In  driving  the  entries  a wooden  rail  is  first  laid  ; this  is 
replaced,  from  time  to  time,  by  permanent  road-rail.  Iron 
lasts  well  in  the  mines,  as  the  roads  are  generally  kept  dry, 
and  the  rolling  stock  used  is  light.  Ties  are  placed  about 
every  two  feet  and  are  made  of  three  by  four  inch  timber. 

Surface  Plant. 

At  some  of  the  mines  in  this  district,  the  out-crop  of  the 
coal  is  at  the  proper  elevation  for  tippling  and  consequently 
the  only  building  required  is  the  tipple  proper  and  possi- 
bly some  short  trestle-work. 

Tipples  are  of  two  kinds;  (a)  those  used  for  unloading 
and  screening  the  coal  into  railroad  cars,  and  (b)  those 
used  for  loading  into  boats  and  barges  on  the  river. 

The  Railroad  tipple  is  much  the  simpler  of  the  two  ; con- 
sisting of  a frame  house  forty  to  sixty  feet  long,  fifteen  feet 
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high,  and  from  eighteen  to  thirty  feet  wide.  This  strnetnre 
is  set  npon  four  or  tive  plain  timber  bents.  The  floor  of  the 
tipple  is  generally  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-seven  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  track  rails  beneath.  The  bents  are  set  about 
twelve  and  a half  feet  apart,  thus  leaving  room  for  a pas- 
sage-way between  the  bent  and  the  car  being  loaded. 

There  are  usually  four  tracks  for  cars  under  a tix)i)le. 
The  first  one  is  laid  just  outside  the  end  of  the  tipple  and 
is  used  for  the  loading  of  box  cars  ; the  next  track  is  for 
loading  lump  coal,  the  third  one  for  nut  coal  and  the  fourth 
for  slack  (see  page  376. 

The  two  tracks  from  the  incline  or  pit  mouth  merge  on 
the  tipple  and  end  on  the  platform,  balanced  on  a single 
shaft.  This  platform  is  so  adjusted  that  with  the  weight 
of  a wagon  of  coal,  it  tips  forward  to  an  angle  of  about 
thirty  degrees ; and  when  the  end-gate  of  the  wagon  is  open, 
the  coal  runs  into  the  lump  coal  screen. 

This  screen  consists  of  a longitudinal  set  of  bars,  one  and 
a half  inches  ajiart,  thus  allowing  all  coal  smaller  than 
inches  to  pass  throu2:h  the  bars.  All  coal  larger  than 
this  is  called  lump  coal  and  passes  on  over  the  bars,  into 
a sheet  iron  pan,  in  which  it  is  weighed  and  then  drojiped 
into  the  cars.  The  coal  that  x^^isses  through  the  inch 
screen  drops  to  another  screen,  set  directly  under  the  first 
one,  the  bars  of  which  are  f of  an  inch  ajiart.  All  coal 
passing  over  the  f inch  screen  is  called  nut  coal  and  x)asses 
directly  from  the  screen  into  the  car  on  the  nut  coal  track. 
All  coal  xiassing  through  the  f inch  screen  is  called  slack 
and  x>asses  directly  from  a shnte  into  which  it  is  droxijied 
to  the  car  on  the  slack  track.  These  screens  are  so  arranged 
that  the  different  sized  coals  may  be  loaded  together,  or  any 
two  of  them  loaded  together  on  an}"  one  of  the  four  tracks. 

Whenlumxi  coal,  nut  coal  and  slack  are  loaded  together, 
it  is  called  “ run  of  mine.”  Lum])  and  nut  together  make 
“three  quarter”  coal.  Some  of  the  tipples  are  built  with 
two  sets  of  screens  and  tipping  platforms,  each  loading  on 
the  same  cars. 

The  usual  capacity  of  a railroad  tiiiide  with  one  set  of 
screens  allows  one  car  of  coal  to  tip  xier  minute,  loading  from 
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15  to  18  thousand  bushels  of  screened  coal  per  day,  three  to 
four  thousand  bushels  of  nut,  and  three  to  four  thousand 
bushels  of  slack. 

On  the  railroad  tipple  there  are  usually  required  but 
two  men  to  operate ; one  to  uncouple  and  move  the  wagons 
on  to  the  tipping  platform  and  then  start  them  back 
towards  the  empty  road  ; the  other  man  to  weigh  the  coal, 
dropping  it  from  the  pan  by  means  of  a lever,  into  the  car 
beneath.  One  or  two  men  are  required  to  trim  the  cars 
and  move  them  under  the  shutes  as  they  are  being  loaded. 
If,  however,  box  cars  are  being  loaded,  several  more  men 
are  required  to  move  the  coal  back  from  the  door  of  the 
car. 

The  two  tracks  on  the  tipple  are  so  arranged  that  the 
one  on  which  the  loaded  wagons  are  standing,  has  a grade 
of  four  to  eight  inches  per  hundred  feet,  toward  the  tipping 
platform.  The  track  for  the  empty  cars  has  a grade  of  six 
to  ten  inches  per  hundred  feet  away  from  the  tipping  plat- 
form. 

River  tipples  (see  page  378)  are  operated  much  the  same 
as  the  railroad  tipple.  The  tii:)ple  building  however,  is 
usually  set  on  two  abutments  or  piers,  one  of  which  is  set 
in  the  river.  The  door  of  the  river  tipple  is  placed  from 
40  to  50  feet  above  low  water  mark  ; this  must  be  done  in 
order  to  allow  the  loading  of  coal  at  the  increased  stages  of 
water.  The  only  difference  in  the  internal  arrangement  of 
the  river  tipple  is,  that  the  weight-pan  is  not  fixed  while 
that  on  the  railroad  tipple  is. 

The  weight-pan  on  the  river  tipple  is  suspended  by 
chains,  from  either  side  of  the  pan  to  a drum  in  the  ti2:>ple. 
The  j)an  is  held  in  position,  when  empty,  under  the  lunq'» 
coal,  by  means  of  a counter  weight  siisjoended  from  the  drum. 
When  the  coal  passes  into  the  weigh  pan,  the  increased 
weight  of  the  j)an  causes  it  to  drop  whatever  distance  the 
weigh-master  allows,  he  controlling  the  drum  by  means  of 
a brake. 

On  the  river  tij^ple  is  nsually  jdaced  either  a small  sta- 
tionary engine  or  hand  windlass.for  drawing  the  eni2)ty  boats 
and  barges  into  position,  under  the  tq^iffe. 
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For  operating  a river  tipple,  three  or  four  men  are  re- 
quired in  the  tipjile  proper,  and  several  men  on  the  boats 
or  barges,  to  trim  the  coal. 

The  ordinary  railroal  tipple  can  be  built  for  82.000  to 
$4,000,  while  the  river  tipple  costs  from  $4,000  to  $10,000. 

Inclined  Planes. 

The  inclined  planes  in  use  in  this  coal  field  are  built  to 
convey  the  coal  from  the  mines  when  they  are  higher  than 
the  point  at  which  the  coal  is  to  be  loaded  on  the  river  or 
railroad,  and  are  self-acting  in  character ; that  is,  the 
weight  of  the  loaded  wagon  traveling  down  the  plane  is  suf- 
ficient to  raise  the  weight  of  the  empty  wagons,  by  means 
of  wire  ropes  attached  to  drums  at  the  head  of  the  incline. 
These  inclines  vary  from  200  to  2,000  feet  in  length.  The 
building  in  which  tlie  drums  are  located,  at  the  top  of  the 
incline,  is  called  the  checl  house. 

Inclined  planes  are  of  several  different  patterns.  The 
best  (Fig.  1,  page  380)  is  that  of  a regular  double  track 
plane,  merging  into  one  track,  both  top  and  bottom.  There 
are  no  switches  or  cross-overs  required  on  this  plane,  and 
consequently  it  isb}"  far  the  most  safe. 

Many  of  the  inclines  however,  are  built  with  three  rails 
and  a “parting”  of  four  rails  half  way  along  the  plane,  for 
the  loaded  and  empty  cars  to  pass.  Planes  built  on  this 
plan  are  somewhat  cheaper  than  that  of  the  double  track 
plane  (see  Fig.  2 page  380).  Another  plan  is  that  of  three 
rails  from  the  top  of  incline  to  the  parting,  and  but  two 
from  there  to  the  bottom. 

On  this  plan  a self  acting  switch  is  required  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  parting  ( see  Fig.  3 page  380). 

The  drums  at  the  head  of  the  incline  vary  from  5 to  15 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  constructed  of  wood.  The  loaded 
cars  coming  from  the  mines  are  allowed  to  rnn  down  to  a 
point  directly  in  front  of  the  drum,  but  are  kej)t  from  going 
over  the  “knuckle”  of  the  incline  by  means  of  a spring- 
bar  held  across  one  rail  of  the  track.  When  the  rope  is 
attached  to  the  car,  or  cars,  this  bar  is  drawn  back,  and  the 
cars  allowed  to  pass  over  the  “ knuckle.  ” 
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The  axis  of  the  drum  is  horizontal.  In  cases  where  a 
single  drum  is  used,  two  wire  ropes  are  fastened  to  the 
circumference  of  the  drum  ; one  leading  from  under  and 
one  from  over  the  drum,  so  that  one  rope  must  unwind 
while  the  other  winds.  The  best  plan,  however,  consists  of 
two  drums  on  different  shafts,  one  back  of  the  other,  so 
that,  by  means  of  cog-wheel  gearing,  they  are  made  to  re- 
volve in  opposite  directions.  In  this  plan  both  ropes  lead 
from  the  under  side  of  the  drum,  thus  avoiding  any  danger 
of  the  cars  being  lifted  from  the  track  by  the  height  of  the 
rope. 

The  speed  of  the  cars  on  the  plane  is  controlled  by  means 
of  a break  consisting  of  a band  of  iron  on  the  circumference 
of  each  drum,  which  is  drawn  taut  bj"  means  of  a lever 
in  the  hands  of  the  checkman. 

Three  men  are  usually  required  to  'operate  an  inclined 
plane : the  checkman  and  an  assistant,  who  couples,  un- 
couples and  shoves  the  cars  at  the  head  of  the  incline,  and 
another  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline,  to  shift,  couple 
and  uncouple  the  cars. 


f Check-house  Switches. 

The  plate  opposite  represents  the  usual  form  for  tracks 
and  switches  between  the  pit  mouth  and  the  check  house. 
These  switches  are  sometimes  made  self-acting  by  means 
of  springs.  This  is  the  best  plan  where  a fixed  wheel  on 
a wagon  is  used,  or  where  the  gauge  of  the  wagons  is  per- 
fectly true  ; but  where  the  loose  wheels  are  used  and  the 
gauges  on  the  wagons  are  slightly  different,  or  the  wheels 
have  much  play,  it  is  best  to  have  a switch  turned  by  hand 
rather  than  bj^  the  spring. 

Nearly  all  planes  have  some  arrangement  by  which  if  any 
accident  occurs,  such  as  the  breaking  of  the  rope  or  a coup- 
ling, the  cars  maybe  thrown  off  the  track  or  stopped  before 
reaching  the  bottom.  Such  arrangements  consist  of  either 
a switch  to  turn  the  cars  off  the  incline,  or  to  move  or  drop 
a heavy  timber  called  a “deadfall,”  across  the  track.  Both 
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of  these  arrangements  are  operated  by  a light  wire  line  from 
them  to  the  clieckhonse. 

The  number  of  rollers  required  on  an  incline  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  grade  of  the  plane,  more  rollers  being  re- 
quired on  a plane  with  easy  grades.  The  rollers  are  placed 
at  from  20  to  40  feet  apart.  Planes  vary  in  angle  of  incli- 
nation from  5 to  45  degrees  ; many  of  them  are  concave  in 
shape,  being  steeper  at  the  tops  than  at  the  bottom. 

Where  the  contour  of  the  ground  is  an  even  one,  the 
plane  is  simply  a track  laid  on  the  ground.  On  most  of  the 
planes,  however,  the  larger  portion  of  them  are  bnilt  on 
trestle-work.  T iron  laid  on  cross  ties  is  the  usual  manner 
of  laying  a track.  Where,  however,  the  incline  is  a steeji 
one,  hat  iron,  bolted  to  longitudinal  timbers  is  used. 

Nearly  all  the  ropes  used  on  planes  are  steel  or  iron  wire 
ropes,  though  heavy  hemp  rope  is  occasionally  used.  The 
diameter  of  the  ropes  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a half.  Wire  ropes  are  generally  made  of  six  wire  strands, 
laid  around  a hemp  or  wire  centre.  Each  wire  strand  is 
composed  of  seven  or  nineteen  wires  ; any  other  number 
does  not  make  a compact  strand  and  therefore  is  not  appli- 
cable. A wire  rope  lasts  from  one  to  hve  years. 

In  opening  a mine,  distance  is  generally  left  between  the 
check  house  and  pit  month,  if  possible,  to  allow  for  the  plac- 
ing of  stationary  engines  and  track  enough  to  hold  forty  to 
60  wagons. 

The  tracks  are  usually  placed  with  such  grades  that  the 
loaded  cars  will  themselves  run  to  the  clieckhonse,  and  the 
empty  ones  from  the  check  house  back  to  the  pit  month. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  usually  located  at  the  pitnionth, 
one  blacksmith  and  helper  being  all  that  is  required  to 
make  repairs  about  the  mines,  and  sharpen  the  miners’ 
tools. 

Entries. 

There  are  two  systems  of  entries  in  use  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  mines  ; the  first,  which  is  the  older  system,  is  that 
of  driving  the  butt  entries  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards 
apart,  the  usual  distance,  and  face  entries  or  air  courses 
between  the  butt  entries  the  same  distance  apart  from  each 
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otlier,  thus  laying  off  the  whole  mine  into  blocks  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  yards  square.  This  is  styled  the 
single  entry  system. 

All  the  mines  now  being  opened  are  developed  on  the 
double  entrj^  system.  Uuder  this  plan  no  air  courses  are 
driven,  two  butt  entries'instead  of  one  being  driven  parallel 
with  each  other,  30  to  40  feet  apart,  leaving  a solid  })ilhir  of 
coal  between  them,  and  turning  rooms  off  on  but  one  side  of 
the  entry.  The  same  amount  of  entry  driving  is  required 
under  both  of  these  methods,  while  25  per  cent,  less  entry 
stumps  are  required  under  the  double  entry  system.  Much 
better  ventilation  is  acquired  under  the  double  entry  system 
as  the  air  can  be  kept  constantly  circulating  to  the  heads  of 
the  entries  by  means  of  break-throughs’'  between  the  twO' 
entries.  Under  the  double  entry  s\"stem,it  is  possible  to  take 
out  all  tlie  entry  stumps  or  pillars,  while  from  25  to  50  percent, 
of  the  entry  stumps  are  lost  under  the  single  entry  system. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  Jos.  Walton  & Co.'s  mine 
shows  both  methods  in  use,  that  of  the  lower  road  showing 
the  single  entry  system  with  air  courses,  while  that  of  the 
npper  road  shows  the  double  entry  system.  Entry  driving 
costs  at  present  rate  of  mining  (71  cts  per  ton)  $1.00  per 
yard,  the  entry  driver  being  paid  also  the  mining  rate  per 
bushel  for  the  coal  taken  out  of  the  enfiw. 

Taking  down  the  roof  coal  in  order  to  give  greater  height 
for  the  entry  at  present  costs  15  cts.  per  yard  ; digging  drain 
to  the  limestone  costs  15  cts.  per  jmrd. 

The  “break  throughs  ” between  entries  cost  50  cts.  per 
yard  and  cost  of  digging  coal  at  mining  rates.  The  tracks  in 
the  entries  are  of  sixteen  pound  T iron  or  steel  rail  laid  on 
ties,  two  feet  apart,  of  three  by  four  inch  timber.  When 
driving  entries,  the  miner  makes  a cut  called  a “bearing- 
in,'’  three  to  three  and  a half  feet  in  depth,  the  width  of 
the  entry  and  under  the  coal.  He  also  makes  a cut  at  the 
side  of  the  entry,  three  feet  wide  and  five  or  six  feet  in  depth, 
the  entire  height  of  the  coal.  The  coal  is  then  broken  down 
by  wedging  or  by  blasting  with  powder.  It  is  then  loaded  on 
the  wagons  and  after  this  is  done,  the  slate  is  broken  down, 
loaded  on  wagons  and  hauled  to  the  dirt  dump. 

25 
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The  rooms,  or  working  places,  are  turned  off  the  butt  en- 
tries about  thirty  feet  apart ; they  are  worked  in  lor  the 
first  15  to  21  feet  only  seven  feet  wide  ; they  are  then  widen- 
ed on  one  side  to  a width  of  21  feet,  leaving  a coal-pillar  called 
a “rib,  ” twelve  feet  thick.  The  track  is  laid  straight  up 
the  side  of  the  room  from  the  opening  off  the  entry.  All 
of  the  room  as  it  is  worked  up,  except  the  portion  on  which 
the  track  is  laid,  (about  7 ft  wide)  is  filled  with  the  refuse 
of  the  coal  and  the  slate,  called  “gob,  ” posts  being  first  set 
in  rows,  6 feet  apart,  three  in  a row,  to  support  the  roof.  If 
the  roof  is  bad  posts  are  of  from  foip  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  5 to  5|  feet  in  length,  and  cost,  delivered  at  the 
mines  about  $6  per  hundred.  In  one  room  about  six  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  posts  would  be  used.  “ Break  throughs  ” 
are  made  in  the  ribs,  about  every  thirty  yards  into  the  next 
room. 

The  track  laid  up  the  side  of  the  room  is  made  of  wooden 
rails,  two  by  four  inches.  The  road  in  the  mouth  of  the 
room,  however,  and  the  turn-off  on  the  track  in  the  entry, 
are  made  of  T iron.  The  miner  working  in  a room,' works 
much  the  same  as  in  an  entry,  save  that  where  the  coal  is 
blasted,  the  cut  at  the  side  of  the  room  is  not  made. 

Blasting  is  used  nearly  altogether.  The  amount  of  coal 
broken  down  is  from  180  to  200  bushels  of  screened  coal. 
The  rooms  or  working  places  are  driven  up  about  80  yds 
from  the  entry,  at  this  distance  meeting  the  next  entry.  It 
usually  takes  the  miner,  one  man  working  to  a room,  eight 
months  to  a year  to  drive  up  one  room.  When  a room  is 
driven  up,  the  miner  then  draws  back  the  rib,  putting  in 
posts  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  support  the  root  while  he 
is  working  under  it. 

In  drawing  a rib  about  sixty  or  seventy  posts  are  re- 
quired. Thirty  or  forty  of  these  are  ones  that  were  already 
used  in  driving  up  the  room  ; these  are  all  lost  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  rib. 

In  the  driving  up  of  a room,  about  eleven  hundredths  of 
an  acre  of  coal  is  mined,  amounting  to  about  13,000  bushels 
of  screened  coal,  and  in  the  drawing  of  the  rib,  about  six 
hundredths  of  an  acre,  making  about  7,000  bushels  of 
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screened  coal.  The  rib  is  drawn  back  to  the  point  at  which 
the  room  was  widened.  In  the  mining  of  six  rooms  and 
their  ribs,  about  one  acre  of  coal  is  mined,  making  about 
120,000  bushels  of  screened  or  lump  coal,  about  twenty- 
four  tliousand  bushels  of  nut  coal  and  about  24,000  bushels 
of  slack. 

The  wooden  roads  in  the  rooms  are  laid  by  the  miners 
tliemselves  (see  page  386.)  At  some  places  Avhere  it  is 
claimed  that  the  roof  is  bad  and  will  not  support  the  hill 
to  draw  out  the  rib,  the  room  is  widened  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  leavdng  the  road  in  the  center  and  throwing  “gob  ” 
on  both  sides.  The  room  is  started  25  feet  wide  and  grad- 
iially  widens  out,  until  at  the  end  it  is  about  30  feet  in 
width,  leaving  a ilb  of  an  average  thickness  of  five  feet, 
which  is  lost. 


Coal-Cutting  Machines. 

At  several  mines  in  the  district  coal-cutting  machines  are 
in  use.  These  machines  are  driven  by  compressed  air,  car- 
ried in  an  iron  pipe  from  the  air-compressing  engine  at  the 
mine  mouth  to  the  workings.  The  machine  most  in  use  is 
known  as  the  “ Harrison.”  It  is  simply  a compressed  air 
cylinder  driving  a xfiston  rod  to  which  is  attached  a steel 
bit  two  inches  in  diameter. 

The  bearing-in  under  the  coal  is  made  by  the  chipping 
out  of  the  coal  by  the  striking  of  this  bit.  The  bearing-in 
is  4 to  5 feet  in  depth  and  can  be  made  in  two  hours,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  machines  I)eing  required  to  operate  a mine 
whose  output  is  18,000  bushels  per  day,  the  machines  run- 
ning without  stopping,  day  and  night. 

At  W.  P.  Rend’s  mine,  25  to  30  machines  are  employed. 
They  are  furnished  with  compressed  air  l>y  two  engines, 
the  larger  one  of  which,  a single  engine,  has  a 24  inch 
cylinder,  with  a 48  inch  stroke  ; the  other  engine  having  18 
inch  cylinders,  36  inch  stroke.  The  pressure  of  air  at  the 
engines  is  nsually  60  pounds  to  the  inch  ; ten  iiounds  of 
this  pressure  is  lost  by  friction.  A battery  of  seven  boilers 
is  used  for  these  engines,  burning  about  25  tons  of  slack 
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diiily.  The  present  cost  of  mining  is  14  cents  per  ton  for 
cutting  and  38  cents  per  ton  for  loading,  making  a total  of 
52  cents  per  ton  for  actual  mining.  Added  to  this  the  ex- 
pense of  compressing  air,  la}Tng  pipes,  and  rei>airing 
machines  which  will  amount  to  probably  ten  cents  per  ton, 
the  total  reaches  62  cents  per  ton  against  71  cents,  the 
present  mining  rate  (August  1886.) 

These  machines  are  now  only  used  to  drive  up  rooms,  it 
having  been  found  that  they  could  not  be  successfully  used 
in  drawing  ribs. 

Rolling  Stock. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Saw  Mill  Run  region,  the  jiat- 
tern  of  mine  wagons  is  the  same  throughout  the  district. 
The  bed  of  wagon  is  of  1|  or  2 inches  oak  ; 2 to  24  feet  in 
depth  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  is  about  4 inches  less 
in  width  than  the  gauge  of  the  track,  many  different  gauges 
being  used,  varying  from  3 to  4 feet.  They  are  from  six  to 
eight  feet  long.  From  about  halfway  up  the  bed  to  the 
top  of  it,  the  sides  are  flared  out  making  the  wagon  about 
a foot  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  To  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bed  are  fastened  the  axles  on  which  18  inch  cast- 
iron  wlieels  are  used.  The  back  of  the  car  is  not  extended 
as  high  as  the  sides  of  the  wagon  by  about  8 inches,  in 
order  to  allow  the  miner  to  readily  load  his  coal  over  that 
end.  The  front  end  is  always  as  high  as  the  sides  of  the 
wagon  and  is  even  sometimes  extended  above  them.  The 
end  is  in  the  form  of  a door,  swung  to  an  iron  bar  across 
the  top  of  the  wagon  and  fastening  at  the  bottom  Avith  a 
heavA"  iron  latch.  These  Avagons  hold  from  28  to  35  bushels 
of  screened  coal,  5 to  7 bushels  of  nut,  and  5 to  7 bushels  of 
slack. 

On  some  of  the  cars  usually  at  places  Avdiere  tlie  mine 
grades  are  steep,  and  the  hauling  done  by  mules,  a brake  is 
used  ; but  at  a great  majority  of  mines  the  Avagons  are 
braked  simply  by  sprags  x>laced  in  the  wlieels.  On  this  style 
of  car,  loose  Avheels  are  mostly  used  ; fixed  Avheels  have 
been  tried,  but  could  not  be  made  to  Avork,  OAving  to  the 
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width  of  the  gauge,  and  the  sharp  turns  that  are  made  from 
entries  into  rooms. 

A mine  car  costs  when  new  about  $35  ; the  wheels  last 
from  2 to  5 years  ; the  woodwork  from  4 to  6 jmars. 

Couplings  used  are  of  two  kinds,  rigid  and  loose,  lligid 
couplings  consists  of  a clinch  hook  IS  inches  long,  made  of 

inch  iron  ; the  loose  coupling  consists  of  6 or  8 chain 
links  with  a hook  or  clevis-bar  at  each  end.  In  addition 
to  these,  safety  chains  are  sometimes  added  to  the  coup- 
ling, being  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  car  ; these  are  only 
used  on  inclined  engine  planes. 

Wagons  built  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong  box  made  water 
tight,  are  often  used  for  hauling  the  water  from  the  mine. 
Plate  page  390,  shows  the  common  style  of  wagon  used 
for  hauling  coal. 

At  Hartley  and  Marshall's  mine,  and  at  one  of  Gray  & 
Bell’s  mines,  a different  style  of  car  is  used.  Tlie  gauge  of 
the  track  here  is  but  24  inches.  The  bed  of  a car  is  simply 
an  oblong  box,  6 ft.  long  and  4 ft.  wide,  20  inches  deep 
with  fixed  wheels.  Mine  cars  weigh  from  800  tod, 300  lbs. 

Much  of  the  hauling  of  coal  underground  is  done  by 
mules.  On  the  average  grade  in  our  mines  one  mule  is 
able  to  draw  about  four  loaded  wagons,  each  of  them  con- 
taining a little  over  a ton  of  coal.  There  are  many  grades, 
however,  wdiere  it  is  inpiossible  for  a mule  to  pull  more 
than  one  car ; and  there  are  others,  where  the  grade  is  so 
favorable,  that  one  mule  may  draw  as  high  as  seven  loaded 
cars,  bringing  the  empty  cars  back  over  the  same  road. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  exact  figures,  as  to  the 
cost  per  bushel  of  hauling  coal  by  mule  power,  as  in  no 
two  mines  do  we  have  the  same  conditions,  such  as  grades 
of  roads  and  length  of  haul.  However,  for  mines  having 
an  average  output  of  16,000  bushels  per  day  and  where  they 
have  been  operating  for  some  years,  frf)ni  12  to  20  mules 
would  be  required  for  the  inside  haulage.  Where  the  mine 
is  a new  one,  probably  for  the  first  two  years,  about  5 to  6 
mules  would  be  required.  Taking  a mine,  having  an  outiiut 
of  16,000  bushels,  probably  an  average  of  15  mules  would 
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be  required,  and  emiiloying  15  drivers,  the  total  cost  of 
haulage  would  be  $40.00  per  day,  or  about  6 cts.  per  ton. 

A good  mule  for  mine  work  costs  about  $175.00,  and  their 
average  life  for  mine  work  is  about  7 years.  In  almost  all  of 
the  large  mines,  which  have  been  operated  for  any  length 
of  time,  some  system  or  other  of  underground  haulage 
by  means  of  wire  rope  and  stationary  engine,  is  in  use. 
Plants  in  use  are  of  several  diftVreut  systems  and  indeed  it 
might  be  said  that  at  no  two  mines  is  exactly  the  same 
sjLstem  or  the  same  devices  in  use. 

Wire  Rope  Haulage. 

The  conditions  at  different  mines  being  so  varied,  this 
system  of  hauling  can  be  divided  into  three  distinct  sys- 
tems. The  first  of  these,  the  most  simple,  is  that  of  the 
engine  plane ; a name  given  where  the  cars  are  to  be  moved 
but  one  way  by  tlie  engine  and  wire  rope,  the  grade  the 
other  way,  either  for  the  loaded  cars  out  or  the  empty  ones 
in,  being  sufficient  to  carry  them  and  drag  the  rope  with 
them. 

Tins  system  can  only  be  used  when  a grade  of  not  less 
than  13  inches  in  a hundred  feet,  for  the  loaded  car,  or 
16  inches  per  hundred  feet  for  the  empty  car  travelling  by 
gravity,  can  be  obtained. 

The  length  of  the  road,  with  the  greatest  average  dip 
obtainable  in  our  coal  should  not  be  much  over  5000  ft,  as 
greater  than  this  length  of  rope  becomes  too  heavy  for  the 
wagons  to  drag.  For  very  short  distances,  with  the  small 
amount  of  rope  required  for  it,  an  engine  plane  would 
work  successfulljT'  on  a much  less  grade.  No  fixed  I'ule, 
however,  can  be  given  as  to  the  exact  grades  or  various 
lengths  on  which  the  engine  plane  system  could  be  success- 
fully used. 

With  the  slight  dips  usually  obtained  in  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  the  engine  plane  should  be  nearljgif  not  quite,  a straight 
road.  Tlie  ideal  grade  would  be  one  that  became  steeper  as 
it  reached  the  bottom  of  the  plane,  as  the  resistance  becomes 
so  much  greater  with  the  increased  length  of  rope  carried  by 
the  train.  From  25  to  45  cars  usually  compose  the  trip 
train  or  “dilly”  as  it  is  called.  These  planes  are  usually 
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located  where  the  grade  is  down  toward  tlie  mine  worl^ings, 
and  the  engine  can  be  placed  at  the  pit  mouth.  They  usually 
end  on  a slight  up  grade  obtained  either  by  the  change  in  the 
dip  of  the  coal  at  that  point  or  by  tnrning  the  x)hine  to  such 
ah  angle  that  enough  grade  is  obtained  to  stop  the  trip  nearly 
by  their  own  weight  without  much  assistance  from  the  en- 
gine and  rope. 

While  most  of  the  planes  in  use  are  for  the  hauling  of 
the  loaded  wagons  from  the  mine  out,  several  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation  on  long  planes  outside,  where  the  grade 
is  not  great  enough  or  the  curves  not  too  many  to  success- 
fully operate  a simple  gravity  jjlane. 

At  Jos.  Walton  &Co’s.  2nd  Pool  mines  can  be  seen  an 
engine  ])lane  dmwing  the  loaded  cars  from  the  mine.  The 
entire  road  is  nearly  6000  ft.  in  length,  having  a slightly 
undulating  grade  but  giving  a fall  of  75  ft.  for  the  entire 
distance.  About  thirty  cars  are  drawn  at  a trip,  about  20 
minutes  being  required  to  make  the  round  trip.  The  coal 
is  drawn  from  two  points  by  alternate  trips  ; one  point 
being  only  about  3000  feet  from  the  pit  mouth. 

Coal  is  taken  from  these  points  alternately.  The  entries 
on  which  this  plane  is  located,  are  shown  on  the  large  plan 
the  average  amount  of  coal  hauled  over  this  ]'oad,  per 
per  day,  being  about  19,000  bushels. 

At  Hartley  and  MarshaH’s  Enterprise  mine  on  Saw  IMill 
run,  another  very  successful  engine  plane  is  oj^erated  ; the 
average  grade  of  the  plane  at  this  mine  being  21  inches  per 
hundred  feet,  the  plane  about  4,500  feet  long  and  gauge  24 
inches,  and  using  a rail  weighing  25  pounds  to  the  yard. 

The  round  trip  at  this  mine  is  made  in  nine  minutes,  hav- 
ing a daily  average  output  of  about  20,000  bushels 
About  twenty-five  cars  are  drawn  at  a trip,  each  with  a load 
weighing  about  4,400  pounds.  This  plane  is  operated  by  a 
single  acting  engine  with  fourteen  by  thirty  inch  cylinder. 
The  rope,  of  9-16  inch  steel,  is  wound  around  a five  foot 
drum;  the  engine  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  plane,  with 
the  gearing  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  2^. 

At  Foster  and  Clark’s  mine  on  the  Monongehala  river, 
two  engine  planes  are  operated  by  one  engine,  the  engine 
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being  placed  at  the  summit  ami  the  planes  descending  both 
ways  from  this  iioint.  Great  care  is  taken  with  the  rope 
and  all  machinery  of  an  engine  plane,  as  the  breaking  of  a 
cou})ling  or  of  a rope  may  do  an  enormous  amount  of  dam- 
age. The  ropes  are  usually  tarred  every  three  months. 

A device  called  the  “devil”  or  “growler,”  used  on  al- 
most all  engine  planes  on  the  up  grade,  consists  of  a pointed 
bar  of  iron,  hooked  to  the  last  car  of  a trip  ; the  pointed 
end  dragging  on  the  ground.  If,  by  any  means,  the  t)ip 
starts  backwards,  the  growler  catches  on  the  ties  and 
either  stops  the  trip  or  throws  the  last  car  or  two  off  the 
track. 


Tailroj^e  System. 

This  system  is  the  one  most  commonly  in  use  ; it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  for  all  conditions.  The  tailrope  S3^stem 
is  in  use  on  roads  with  nianj^  turns  and  curves,  and  over 
any  grades  found  in  onr  coal  districts,  man\"  of  the  grades 
being  undulating. 

For  operating  under  this  s\"stem  two  separate  drums  and 
two  ropes  are  required.  The  engine  is  iisuall}^  placed  at  the 
month  of  the  mine  and  consequently  draws  the  loaded  cars 
directl\^  to  it.  The  rojie  thus  hauling  the  cars  toward  the 
engine  is  called  the  main  rope. 

The  tailrope  is  generally  somewhat  lighter  than  the  main 
rope,  and  of  twice  the  length.  It  runs  from  the  drum  of  the 
engine  at  the  side  of,  under,  or  over  the  track,  until  the 
end  of  the  road  is  reached,  where  it  passes  over  a wheel, 
called  a bull  wheel,  of  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  then  attached  to  the  rear  end  of  the  trip,  and  on  the 
trip  being  hauled  out  b\^  the  main  I'ope,  the  tailrope  is 
drawn  out  with  it,  serving  as  a brake  to  the  trip,  when  the 
grade  out  is  a steep  one. 

In  each  drum  of  the  engine  are  placed  strong  brakes, 
so  that  on  the  signal  the  trip  can  be  almost  instantly 
stopped  by  the  engineer.  Under  the  tailrope  system  the 
planes  may  be  of  almost  a 113^  desired  length.  There  are 
planes  in  successful  operation,  three  miles  in  length  and 
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requiring  nine  miles  of  rope  to  operate  tliem.  A tailrope 
plane  of  this  length  is  in  use  b}'’  the  Birmingham  Coal 
Co.  at  Pittsburgh. 

Wliile  the  road  is  without  curves  it  is  with  undulating 
grades.  A large  portion  of  this  road  is  outside  ; from  60  to 
70  cars  are  hauled  at  a trip,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  about  8 
miles  per  hour.  The  main  rope  on  this  road  has  a diameter 
of  f of  an  inch  ; the  tailrope  a diameter  of  f of  an  inch, 
both  of  steel  and  seven  wires  to  the  strand.  The  main  rope 
is  supported  in  the  middle  of  the  road  by  eight  inch 
rollers,  25  feet  apart  ; the  tailrope  is  carried  along  the 
side  of  the  plane  on  rollers  set  in  frames  or  hung  from 
the  roof  or  side  of  the  entry.  The  plane  is  operated  by 
an  SO  horse  power,  double  acting  engine,  14  by  36  inch 
cylinder,  making  from  65  to  70  revolutions  per  minute. 

At  W.  P.  Rend  & Co’s.  Laurel  Hill  mines,  a very  com- 
plete Tailrope  system  is  in  use  (see  page  396.)  The  engine 
is  here  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  drift  and  draws  the  coal 
from  three  different  portions  of  the  mine,  making  the  trips 
alternatehL  From  18,000  to  25,000  bushels  of  coal  are 
hauled  daily.  The  main  rope  on  this  road  is  of  finch  steel, 
while  the  tail  rope  is  but  f inch.  The  plane  is  operated  by 
a double-acting  engine,  ten  by  twenty-two  inch  cylinder, 
drums,  5 feet  in  diameter.  30  to  45  wagons  are  hauled  at  a 
trip.  Six  minutes  are  required  to  make  a round  trip.  The 
grades  of  the  roads  are  undulating  ones.  The  plane  con- 
tains a number  of  curves  ; the  coal  is  delivered  at  two  tip- 
ples alternately,  and  the  longest  haul  of  the  engine  is  5500 
feet. 

After  a trip  is  drawn  out  from  one  portion  of  the  mine, 
the  empty  cars  are  taken  back  to  the  same  place,  the  rope  is 
uncoupled  at  the  joints,  purposely  made  at  the  point  where 
the  road  turns  off  from  which  the  next  trip  is  to  be  drawn  ; 
the  rope  is  then  coupled  to  the  two  lengths  of  rope,  which 
have  lain  idle  during  the  last  trip,  and  then  passes  over 
another  bull  wheel  at  the  end  of  this  road. 

At  some  mines,  the  tail  rope  system  is  employed  having 
an  engine  at  each  end  of  the  plane.  Where  the  haul  is  a 
long  one,  wdth  undulating  grades,  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
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method.  At  the  Venture  mines,  n plane  using  a main  and 
tail  engine  is  employed  ; the  tail  engine  is  located  at  the  side 
of  the  entry,  about  6.000  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine, 
where  the  main  engine  is  located.  A ventilating  shaft  is 
placed  at  the  engine  to  take  the  exhaust  steam  and  smoke 
from  the  furnace  out  of  the  mine. 

But  one  curve  is  made  by  this  plane  ; theroiies  are  guid- 
ed by  this  curve  on  iron,  wood-lined  sheaves  of  about  18 
inch  diameter,  placed  outside  of  the  track.  On  this  plane 
the  tail  rope  and  main  rope  ai-e  connected  by  a chain  pass- 
ing under  the  trip,  thus  making  it  practically  one  rope. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  strain  on  the  main  rope  at  this  colliery, 
a 5 inch  steel  one  is  used  but  one  }^ear  as  a main  rojie  ; 
it  then  lasts  for  some  years  as  a tail  rope. 

The  Endless  Roye  System. 

At  some  of  the  mines  in  this  distrmt  as3’'stem  of  wire  rope 
haulage  without  the  use  of  drums  has  been  adopted  ; this 
is  done  b}^  running  the  rope  around  the  usual  bull-wheel  at 
the  far  end  of  the  plane,  while  at  the  engine  the  rope  is  given 
one  or  two  turns  around  an  almost  similar  wheel,  this  wheel 
being  turned  by  the  engine  and  thus  giving  motion  to  the 
rope.  The  rope  otherwise  works  exacth"  like  the  simple 
tail  rope  system. 

Probably  the  only  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  one 
third  less  rope  is  required  than  under  the  tail-rope  system  ; 
but  this  advantage  hardly  compensates  for  the  surplus 
power  required  to  operate  the  endless  roi)e  system,  owing 
to  the  extreme  tension  at  which  the  rope  must  be  kept,  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  slipping  on  the  wheel  at  the  engine. 
It  is  also  quite  difficult  to  operate  this  s\"steni  on  a curved 
plane.  Much  difficulty  is  also  experienced  with  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  rope  owing  to  difiei'ence  in 
the  temperature,  a great  expansion  of  the  rope  causing  it  to 
slip  over  the  wheel  and  a contraction  breaking  or  straining 
the  rope. 

At  the  Imperial  Coal  mine  on  Montour’s  run,  a very 
successful  endless  rope  system  is  employed.  Here  the  rope 
is  really  an  endless  one,  moving  all  the  time  and  in  one  di- 
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rection  on  a double  road,  the  rope  passing  in  one  entry 
which  is  nsed  to  carry  the  empty  cars  into  the  mine  and 
passing  out  a parallel  entry,  through  which  the  loaded  cars 
are  drawn  out.  The  trip  itself  is  not  coupled  directly  to  the 
rope  but  to  a patent  “grip  car.”  This  car  is  a heav\"  one, 
supporting  two  rubber-lined  four-foot  sheaves  ; the  rope 
passing  with  a half  turn  around  these  sheaves  causes  them 
to  revolve  when  the  trip  is  not  in  motion  ; but  by  means  of 
a lever  operating  brake-bands  on  the  sheaves,  the  revolving 
is  stopped  and  the  grip  car  moves  along  with  the  rope, 
drawing  the  trip  with  it.  Under  this  system  the  trip  may 
be  stopped  anywhere.  The  wagons  are  not  formed  into  the 
trip  at  any  one  point,  as  is  required  under  other  systems, 
but  are  collected  from  different  points  along  the  route. 

Mine  Locomotives. 

Locomotives  are  not  used  extensively  in  the  mines 
where  mining  is  being  prosecuted,  though  they  are  often 
used  in  entries  for  hauling  the  coal,  Avhen  the  coal  has  all 
been  w(jrked  out  in  tliat  hill.  At  but  one  mine,  that  of 
Hartley  and  Marshall,  is  a locomotive  used  in  the  same  hill 
with  the  workings.  At  one  other  mine,  that  of  W.  H. 
Brown  & Sons,  a compressed  air  locomotive  is  used.  The 
locomotives  used  for  drawing  mine  cars  through  the  aban- 
doned entries  are  generally  from  eight  to  twelve  tons  in 
weight.  Where  wire  rope  has  been  placed  to  draw  the  coal 
instead  of  mule  j)Ower,  for  a mine  of  15,000  bushels  ca^iacity 
a saving  of  from  eight  to  twelve  mules  generally  results 
the  cost  of  which  including  the  employment  of  drivers, 
would  amount  to  about  $20.00  jier  day.  The  entire  rope 
plant  varies  in  cost  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  while  the  daily 
expense  of  operating  it  will  amount  to  from  $5.00  lo  $10.00, 
In  very  long  planes,  however,  while  the  exiiense  of  operat- 
ing them  is  practically  nothing  more  than  on  short  planes, 
twentj’-live  or  thirty  mules  would  perhaps  be  required  to 
do  the  work  done  by  the  engine.  The  cost  of  the  entire  in- 
side haulage  and  handling  of  coal  in  this  district  varies  from 
8 to  20  cts.  per  ton. 
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Drainage. 

Few  mines  are  being  worked  that  do  not,  in  the  main, 
have  natural  drainage,  there  being,  of  course,  portions  of 
every  large  mine  that  are  not  so  favored.  Some  few  mines 
are  altogether  artificially  drained  ; this  is  done  either  by 
steam  pumps  or  siphons,  drawing  the  water  from  some  one 
point  where  it  is  collected  in  a basin  called  asumj).  Where 
pumps  are  used,  steam  is  conveyed  from  boilers  located 
either  at  the  surface  or  at  the  foot  of  a ventilating  shaft 
where  a furnace  is  placed. 

At  W.  P.  Read's  Laurel  Hill  mines  and  the  Jumbo  Coal 
Co.  mines,  both  of  which,  using  compressed  air  for  the 
mining  machines,  use  the  same  for  operating  the  pumps. 
At  many  of  the  mines  siphons  are  successfully  used  to 
drain  the  mine  ; they  are  very  successful  under  certain  con- 
ditions : a fall  from  30  to  50  ft  must  be  had  from  the  long 
arm  of  the  siphon  at  the  pit  mouth.  The  highest  point 
over  which  the  siphon  passes  should  not  be  much  more  than 
20  ft  in  elevation  above  the  point  at  which  the  water  enters 
the  siphon.  Siphons  will  operate  successfully  for  any  dis- 
tance under  4,000  ft;  for  a longer  distance,  unless  a very 
large  pipe  be  used,  the  friction  would  be  so  great  as  to  de- 
stroy its  usefulness.  While  no  fixed  rule  can  be  given  as 
to  the  smallest  diameter  of  pipes  that  will  operate  success- 
fully as  siplions  for  given  distances,  probably  not  less  than 
a one  inch  pipe  could  be  used  for  a siphon  over  1,000  ft.  in 
length. 

At  different  mines  the  conditions  are  varied  for  the  reason 
that  at  some  mines  the  water  will  contain  many  impurities 
and  will  deposit  much  sediment  while  at  others  it  is  per- 
fectly pure.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  laying  of 
siphon  pipe,  each  Joint  being  perfectly  air  tight.  Lead  pipe 
is  often  used,  as  it  is  the  only  material  that  is  entirely  im- 
pervious to  tlie  action  of  sulphur  water ; they  are,  how- 
ever, very  expensive  and  easily  crushed  or  flattened  out, 
thus  preventing  the  flow  of  water.  Ordinary  iron  tubing  is 
generally  used,  but  in  mines  where  there  is  much  sulphur 
in  the  water,  they  are  quickly  destroyed,  sometimes  last- 
ing but  a few  weeks.  Galvanized  iron  is  often  used  and 
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will  last  nmcli  longer  than  the  ordinary  iron  tubing.  A 
small  hand  pump  is  placed  either  at  the  outlet  or  on  the 
summit  of  the  siphon  to  exhaust  the  air  and  start  the  flow 
of  wa  ter. 

The  water  is  usually  collected  in  a sump  placed  at  some 
point  in  the  mine  where  all  of  the  coal  in  that  vicinit}^  will 
be  naturally  drained  by  it.  Owing  to  the  large  arnonnt  of  out- 
cropi")ing  in  this  bed  of  coal,  it  is  often  possible  to  draw  the 
water  out  of  a mine  by  means  of  drains,  even  where  the  dip 
is  away  from  the  outcroji.  This  is  done  by  blasting  drains 
throngh  the  limestone  under  the  coal.  Blasting  limestone 
costs  about  fifty  cents  per  cubic  foot,  dynamite  being  gen- 
erally used  in  nearly  all  mines  in  the  district  where  local 
swamps  or  rolls  occur.  If  these  are  not  too  deep,  the  water 
is  either  exhausted  by  siphon  or  hauled  out,  until  the  coal 
in  the  swamp  is  mined  out,  and  then  the  roof  is  taken  down 
in  the  entries,  and  the  road  is  raised  so  that  the  drain  on 
the  entrj^  will  carry  the  water  past  the  swamp.  Where  the 
swamp  is  more  tlian  twenty  feet  in  depth,  however,  a water 
course  is  generally  driven  irrespective  of  tiie  cleavage  of  the 
coal,  along  the  bottom  of  the  swamp. 

These  large  swamps  are  usually  much  the  shape  of  a 
trough  rather  than  a basin,  the  sides  of  the  trough  having 
a dip  of  from  onedo  three  hundred  feet,  while  the  SAvamp 
or  trough  itself  has  an  inclination,  generally  to  the  south- 
Avest,  of  not  more  than  one  in  one  hundred  feet. 

If  not  possible  to  extend  the  entry  driven  along  the  bot- 
tom of  this  swamp  to  the  out-crop,  a siphon  or  pnmp  is 
used  to  draAv  the  AAmter  from  the  lower  end  of  the  entry. 
A swamp  entry  is  shown  on  the  large  plan  of  Jos.  Walton 
& Co.'s  mine.  This  sA\mmp  entry  drains  about  40  acres  of 
coal  and  has  been  extended  to  the  outcrop.  It  is  used  as  a 
hauling  road,  as  it  gives  the  grades  in  favor  of  the  load. 
The  butt  entries  marked  on  the  plan.  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6, 
dipping  toward  this  SAAmmp  entry,  have  a much  heavier 
depth  than  usual,  ptirts  of  them  having  a dip  of  seven  feet 
in  one  hundred.  This  swamp  j)robably  marks  a synclinal 
axis. 

At  the  Amyville  colliery,  lying  at  the  apex  of  the  anticlinal 
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roll,  the  dips  of  the  coal  are  quite  peculiar,  and  the  drain- 
age very  irregular,  no  definite  dip  being  found  for  any  great 
distance,  and  the  whole  mine  being,  in  fact,  a series  of 
local  swamps  and  rolls.  The  entire  mine  is  drained  by 
siphon,  a two  inch  pipe  and  a three  inch  one  being  in  use, 
both  branching  out  inside  the  mine,  and  drawing  the  water 
from  several  points.  This  mine  is  an  unusually  wet  one, 
there  being  only  from  50  to  80  feet  of  covering  over  the 
coal  and  every  break  throws  surface  water  into  the  mine. 

Ventilation. 

Almost  all  of  the  mines  in  this  district  are  ventilated  by 
artificial  means,  furnaces  or  fans  being  used.  Furnace 
ventilation  is  most  generally  used.  The  furnaces  are  usually 
located  at  some  point  in  the  mine  where  the  surface  is 
reached  by  a shaft  50  to  100  ft.  in  depth,  and  yet  not  too  far 
from  a drift-opening  to  daylight  where  it  can  be  handily 
reached,  in  case  of  an  accident.  A plan  of  furnace  used 
for  ventilation  is  shown  on  page  402.  A good  furnace  costs, 
including  shaft,  from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars. 

Fans. 

Where  fans  are  used  for  ventilation  a good  one  of  12  to  15 
ft.  in  diameter  making  60  to  70  revolutions  per  minute  is  am- 
ply sufficient  for  the  ventilation  of  any  mine  in  the  district. 
In  fact,  until  within  a very  few  years  nearly  all  the  mines 
depended  entirely  on  natural  ventilation  and  some  few  are 
yet  well  ventilated  in  that  way.  That  portion  of  Jos.  Walton  & 
Co.’s  2nd  Pool  mines  which  is  worked  on  the  single  entry 
system,  shown  on  the  large  plan,  deiiends  on  natural  venti- 
lation alone ; nearly  all  the  entries  here  having  drift 
openings  at  both  ends  and  having  considerable  difference  of 
level  between  the  ends,  varying  from  30  to  100  ft.,  a large 
naturally  circulating  current  of  air  is  produced. 

The  mines  in  this  district  within  the  last  few  years  have 
j)assed  beyond  the  first  “hills”  where  many  openings  t(. 
the  outcrop  could  be  obtained  and  their  workings  are  now 
26 
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located  in  larger  bodies  of  solid  coal,  thus  making  artificial 
ventilation  a necessity. 

Heretofore  but  little  firedamp  or  other  dangerous  gases 
have  been  met  with  in  the  mining  of  coal  in  this  district. 
In  the  mines  luno  reaching  into  larger  areas  of  solid  coal 
with  little  outcropping,  dangerous  gases  are  frequently  en- 
countered and  in  considerable  quantities. 

Mine  Employes. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  employes  usually  required 
in  a mine  having  a capacity  of  15,000  bushels  per  day 
Two  hundred  miners,  paid  at  the  rate  of  2^  cts.  per  bushel; 
six  to  fifteen  drivers,  at  $1.75  cts.  per  day  ; two  to  six  door 
trappers,  at  $1.00  per  day;  three  roadmen  at  $2.00  per 
day  ; one  Boss  Driver  at  $2.50  per  day  ; Fire  Boss,  at  $3.00 
per  day  ; Mine  Boss  at  $3.00  per  day;  Engineer  at  $3.00 
per  day  ; Blacksmith  at  $2.50  per  day  ; Blacksmith’s  helper 
at  $1.75  per  day  ; Checkman  at  $2.50  per  day  ; Checkman’s 
assistant  at  $2.00  per  day  ; Greaser  at  $1.50  per  day  ; Dilly 
rider  at  $2.00  per  day  ; Car  couplers,  three.,  at  $2.00  per  day  ; 
Weigh  master  at  $3.00  per  day  ; and  two  to  four  assistants 
at  Tipple  at  $2.00  per  day.  The  fire  boss  and  mine  boss  are 
required  to  have  passed  an  examination  and  hold  a certifi- 
cate, as  to  their  competence  to  discharge  their  duties. 

Transportation  from  the  Mines. 

The  coal  is  transferred  from  the  tipple  to  market  either 
by  railroad  or  river  ; when  transported  by  rail,  it  is  loaded 
at  the  tipple  into  cars  holding  fifteen  to  twenty  five  tons. 
Where  it  is  to  be  shi23ped  to  some  local  j^oint,  it  is  loaded 
in  “hoppers”  or  “dumps,”  cars  built  with  a moveable  or 
droj)  bottom,  through  which  the  coal  is  unloaded  into  bins 
underneath  the  track.  Where  the  shi2)ments  are  for  east- 
ern trade,  or  for  points  less  than  two  hundi’ed  miles  west, 
flat  cars  are  used  carrying  from  20  to  25  tons  of  coal.  To 
points  farther  west,  the  railroad  companies  usually  require 
the  coal  to  be  loaded  in  box  cars,  as  they  can  be  used  both 
ways. 


* Wages  estimated  for  August,  1886. 
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At  many  of  the  mines  the  coal  is  hanled  some  distance 
in  the  mine  cars  from  the  mines  before  it  is  loaded  on  the 
river  or  in  the  regular  railroad  cars.  On  the  Castle  Shan- 
non Railroad  the  mine  cars  are  drawn  from  the  mines  a 
distance  of  4 or  5 miles  into  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
coal  unloaded  directly  from  them  into  the  bins  of  the  com- 
pany at  their  coal  yards. 

At  Gray  & Bell’s  mines,  bj^  means  of  an  inclined  plane 
and  tunnel,  their  coal  was  delivered  in  the  ordinary  mine 
wagons  at  the  mills  of  Singer,  Niinich  & Co.,  on  the  South 
Side  of  Pittsburg;  this  was  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  natural  gas,  however. 

On  the  Saw  Mill  Run  R.  R , coal  is  loaded  at  the  tipples 
into  small  hopper  cars,  which  are  then  drawn  a distance  of 
three  miles  to  the  river  and  there  unloaded  into  barges,  by 
means  of  a swinging  platform,  by  which  the  entire  car  is 
lowered  close  to  the  boat  in  which  the  coal  is  to  be  loaded. 

Coal  is  carried  on  the  river  in  “boats,”  “bai’ges,”  and 
“fuel  barges.”  Barges  are  the  most  substantial  craft,  and 
are  built  of  heavy  timber,  the  sides  being  of  6 by  12  pine 
timber  and  the  bottoms  of  3 inch  plank,  all  framed  on  oaken 
streamers,  3 by  9 inches,  set  18  inches  apart,  the  whole 
barge  being  bolted  together  and  well  calked. 

The  bow  and  stem  are  exactly  alike,  being  curved  from 
the  bottom  up,  but  carrying  out  the  same  width  for  their 
entire  length.  They  are  built  from  24  to  30  feet^  in  width 
and  120  ft.  in  length  and  7 ft.  in  depth,  and  when  loaded 
draw  from  4 to  6 ft.  of  water. 

A barge  will  hold  about  12,000  bushels  ; barges  last, 
unless  meeting  with  some  severe  accident,  from  10  to  12 
years  ; they  cost  about  $1000. 

Boats  are  much  larger  than  barges  and  are  built  with  less 
care,  with  1^  inch  siding  and  2 inch  plank  bottom  with 
streamers  of  the  same  sizes  as  in  barges.  They  are  gener- 
ally 24  ft.  wdde,  160  ft.  long,  and  9 ft.  deep  ; the  ends  are 
not  curved  ; they  are  loaded  to  draw  from  7 to  8 ft.  of 
water,  and  carry  about  24,000  bushels  of  coal.  They  cost 
about  $650.  and  are  generally  sold  with  the  coal,  in  the 
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lower  river  markets,  it  costing  more  than  they  are  worth  to 
bring  them  up  the  river. 

Fuel  barges  are  built  just  as  an  ordinary  barge,  but  smal- 
ler, being  from  18  to  20  feet  in  width,  120  feet  long  and 
carrying  8.000  bushels  of  coal.  Almost  all  the  coal, 
traiisported  by  river,  is  brought  througli  one  or  more  locks 
on  the  Monongahela  river,  for  which  toll  is  paid  at  the  rate 
of  90  cts.  per  thousand  bushels,  for  each  lock.  Almost  all  of 
the  coal  comes  from  the  2nd  or  3rd  pools.  The  average 
lockage  jiaid  would  probabh^  amount  to  $250  for  each 
acre  of  coal.  Towing  coal  costs  14  cents  per  bushel  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati  or  Louisville,  and  about  34  cents 
to  New  Orleans. 

Coal  lands  cost  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre,  according  to 
location.  The  entire  cost  of  opening  a mine  here,  including 
the  plant,  is  from  $1,000,  to  $25,000,  probably  $10,000  being 
a fair  average. 

The  capacity  of  mines  in  the  district  varies  from  6,000  to 
25,000  bushels  of  coal  per  day. 

Slope  and  Shaft  Mining. 

There  are  but  few  slope  or  shaft  openings  for  the  oper- 
ating of  coal  in  this  district.  There  is  but  little  difference 
in  the  cost  of  opening  and  operating  as  between  shaft  and 
slope  and  but  little  difference  in  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  either. 

The  drawing  opposite  shows  a plan  of  the  Youghiogheny 
Slope  mines.  These  mines  were  originally  opened  by  a 
drift  about  a half  mile  below  the  present  opening  ; but 
owing  to  the  heavy  dip  of  the  coal  it  was  abandoned 
and  a slope  driven  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  tract. 
This  slope  has  a total  length  of  250  feet,  the  bottom 
being  87  feet  lower  than  the  top  which  is  level  with 
the  tipple,  the  tipple  being  26  feet  above  the  B.  & O.  Rail- 
road and  about  65  feet  above  low  water  of  the  Youghiogheny 
river.  The  slope  is  operated  b\^  a small  double  engine  at 
the  top  of  the  slope,  drawing  two  cars  up  at  a time,  the 
empty  cars  gunning  down  the  slope  by  gravity  being  con- 
trolled by  a break  on  the  engine.  The  dip  of  the  coal  in 
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this  mine  is  exceedingly  regular.  Comparatively  few  local 
swamiis  or  rolls  occur. 

All  of  this  mine  lying  west  of  the  main  entries  drain  to 
them,  they  themselves  having  a sufficient  dip  to  drain  them 
to  the  bottom  of  tlie  slope.  These  main  entries  were  driven 
in  a direction  as  far  eastwardly  as  would  allow  tliem  to  be 
self  draining.  All  of  this  field  of  coal  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  main  entries  dips  steadily  away  from  them.  This  por- 
tion of  tlie  mine  lying  to  the  dip,  as  it  is  called,  is  worked 
more  in  the  summer  than  in  tlie  winter  season,  as  during 
the  former  but  little  water  is  produced  and  what  is  found 
can  be  readily  liauled  to  the  drains  on  the  main  entry.  It 
is  ])roposed  however,  to  sink  a shaft  at  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  these  dip  workings  and  pump  the  water  through 
it  to  the  surface.  The  water  is  forced  from  the  foot  of  the 
slope  to  the  surface  by  a pump  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope.  At  the  pump  is  placed  a barge  sump  or  basin  sunk 
in  the  limestone  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  hold  the 
water  accumulated  during  the  working  hours  ; this  water  is 
then  flumped  during  the  night.  The  pump  is  operated  by 
the  steam  conveyed  from  the  l)oilers  at  the  top  of  the  slope 
that  are  used  for  operating  the  hauling  engine  during  the 
day.  This  mine  is  oiierated  on  the  double  entry  system 
and  ventilation  is  secured  by  means  of  a furnace  located  at 
a shaft  shown  on  plan.  The  capacity  of  this  mine  is  about 
15,000  bushels  of  lump  coal  per  day.  The  coal  is  hauled  to 
the  foot  of  the  slope. 

Shaft  and  slope  sinking  cost  from  $5  to  $12  per  foot,  iioi’- 
pendiciilar,  when  the  depth  is  over  100  feet.  From  50  to  80 
feet  per  month  is  the  progress  usually  made.  Usually  no 
timbering,  except  for  fifteen  or  twentj^feet  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  is  required,  the  rock  usually  lieing  strong  enough 
to  be  self-sustaining.  While  the  mines  operated  by  slopes 
are  few  ; and  still  less  are  those  operated  by  shaft ; almost 
all  of  the  mines  having  furnace  ventilation,  use  shafts. 
These  shafts  vary  from  6 to  10  feet  in  diameter  and  from  40 
to  200  feet  in  depth,  and  are  generally  driven  from  the  sur- 
face down.  After  a depth  of  50  feet  is  reached,  it  is  gen- 
erally necessary  to  brattice  off  a small  portion  of  the  shaft 
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and  bang  a small  fire  basket  in  it  in  order  to  exhaust  the 
powder,  smoke  or  dynamite  fumes,  whichever  is  used,  and 
suppl}^  fresh  air  to  the  mines.  Dynamite  is  generally  used. 
Sometimes  shafts  are  driven  from  the  mine  up  ; this  is  ad- 
visable whei'e,  after  having  started  the  shaft,  trouble  is  ex- 
perienced from  water. 

Where  the  shaft  is  started  from  below,  it  is  first  driven 
in  an  oblong  shape  and  afterwards  squared  or  made  cir- 
cular. Short  cross-timbers  are  placed  across  each  of  the 
narrow  ends  of  the  ‘‘oblong.”  Each  of  these  ends  is  then 
bratticed  off  and  allowed  to  remain  open  ; what  material  is 
required  to  keep  the  shaft  filled  up  enough  to  allow  the  men 
to  stand  on  to  work  is  allowed  to  remain. 

The  surx)lus  material  is  thrown  down  through  the  open 
space  and  is  carried  away  in  the  mine  cars  ; the  advantages 
of  this  system  are  the  drainage,  the  ventilation  given  by 
complete  circulating  air  passage  and  the  greater  ease  by 
which  the  material  can  be  removed. 

But  little  difference  is  found  in  the  manner  of  working 
the  coal  in  different  jiarts  of  the  district.  At  one  mine, 
that  of  the  Keystone  Coal  Co.,  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  railway,  a slight  variation  in  system  is  in  use: 
The  butt  entries  are  driven  80  yds,  only  half  the  usual  dis- 
tance apart ; this  is  owing  to  a somewhat  unusual  steep  dip 
of  the  coal  on  the  face,  the  rooms  being  only  turned  from 
one  side  of  each  entry  and  being  driven  to  the  next  entry. 
The  rooms  are  always  turned  and  driven  to  the  side  of  the 
entry  that  will  allow  them  to  drain  into  the  entry. 

At  W.  H.  Brown's  Sons  Saltzburg  mines  the  system  used 
in  moving  the  coal  is  one  which  was  originally  used  at  many 
of  the  river  mines,  but  is  not  now  generally  used.  The 
tipple  is  built  as  a railroad  one  and  located  at  the  top  of  the 
inclined  xilane.  The  coal  is  hauled  on  the  plane  in  two 
“tram”  wagons,  each  holding  about  80  bushel  of  lump 
coal  and  the  jiroper  jiortion  of  nut  and  slack.  These  cars 
are  built  of  sheet  iron  and  are  made  in  such  shape  that  the 
coal  does  not  fall  out  of  the  wagons  by  reason  of  the  steep 
plane. 

The  “tram”  wagons  are  built  with  two  comjiartments. 
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one  for  lump  coal  and  one  for  slack.  Near  the  foot  of  the 
plane  one  of  the  compartments  is  opened  by  a lever  work- 
ing automatically  and  the  slack  and  nut  coal  are  allowed 
to  drop  out  into  a hopper,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a 
separate  tipple  and  either  loaded  on  barges  or  used  for 
coaling  the  tow  boats.  The  ‘‘tram”  wagon  is  relieved  of 
the  lump  coal  on  the  simple  dnm[)ing  arrangement  placed 
on  the  foot  of  the  incline  and  so  fixed  that  it  can  be  moved 
up  or  down  according  to  the  stage  of  water.  While  tliis 
style  of  operating  has  been  almost  entirely  done  away  with, 
it  has  still  some  advantages,  particularly  on  very  steep 
planes  where  a great  amount  of  coal  is  lost  by  fallingoff  the 
wagons.  Another  advantage  is  that,  with  the  two  cars 
alone,  traveling  on  the  plane,  it  is  possible  to  keep  a much 
closer  watch  on  the  couplings  and  so  reduce  the  liability  of 
accidents  that  always  exists  to  the  ordinary  mine  cars  used 
on  the  inclined  planes.  On  the  other  hand,  extra  men  are 
required  to  operate  the  system  and  a heavier  rope  is  re- 
quired. The  dumping  of  the  coal  twice  is  damaging  to  it. 

The  plane  here  spoken  of  is  operated  with  a hemp  rope 
well  tarred. 

At  the  Jumbo  Coal  & Coke  Co.’s  mines  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  a very  comj)lete  plant  of 
mining  coal  may  be  seen  ; this  mine  has  been  operated 
about  three  years  and  is  worked  on  the  double  entry  sys- 
tem. The  main  entries  are  driven  on  the  face  of  the  coal  S. 
25°  W.  and  have  a regular  and  considerable  dip  toward  the 
workings.  The  coal  is  drawn  out  on  the  main  entries  by 
an  endless  rope  ; this  rojie  is  operated  by  a double  acting 
engine,  ten  inch  cylinders,  with  14  inch  stroke,  making  about 
200  revolutions  per  minute  and  consuming  about  five  min- 
utes in  making  a round  trip.  The  plane  is  about  half  a mile 
ill  length  and  sixteen  to  twenty  cars  are  drawn  at  one  trip. 

In  this  tract  of  coal  there  is  about  900  acres  having  but 
very  little  outcropping  ; the  mine  is  operated  on  the  doable 
entry  system,  and  is  excellently  ventilated  by  means  of  a 
fan  placed  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  main  entries.  The 
tipple  on  which  the  coal  is  loaded  has  a double  set  of 
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screens  and  tracks  and  can  be  practically  operated  as  two 
tipples. 

An  extra  set  of  screens  are  here  used  wdtli  bars  lialf  an 
inch  apart,  thus  allowing  no  coal,  smaller  than  ^ inch  to  be 
loaded  as  slack. 

At  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  mine  on  the  P.  P.  R.  at 
Turtle  Creek,  is  to  be  seen  a very  complete  operation  of  the 
single  entry  system  of  mining.  The  air  courses  and  entries 
are  here  laid  off  with  great  regularity  and  have  been  kept 
perfectly  straight.  This  mine  has  an  average  output  of 
18,000  bushels  of  lump  coal  per  day  which  is  hauled  in  the 
mine  without  machinery,  although  a rail  engine  plane  s}m- 
tem  of  haulage  is  now  being  contemplated. 

About  twenty  mules  are  required  for  the  under-ground 
haulage  ; an  excellent  furnace  is  here  used  for  ventilation  ; 
the  circulation  of  air  at  the  furnace  is  about  30,000  ft  per 
minute  ; the  air  is  brought  into  the  mine  at  several  different 
inlets  widel\'  separated  and  joining  together  at  the  furnace 
after  they  have  jiassed  separately  through  different  work- 
ings. 

This  mine  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  outcropping, 
drains  naturally.  A plan  of  this  mine  is  shown  on  page 
408. 


Part  II. 


Mining  Methods  Practiced  hy  Westmoreland  Coal  Co., 

Inoin,  Penna. 

By  A.  N.  Humphreys,  Engineer. 

Early  Discocery  of  Coal. 

When  and  by  whom  coal  was  first  discovered  or  mined  in 
Westmoreland  county  cannot  now  be  positively  ascertained. 
There  are  no  records,  memorials,  noi'even  vague  and  ancient 
traditions  extant  assigning  this  distinction  to  anj^  particu- 
lar individual  among  the  early  settlers.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  discovered  some  years  before 
the  opening  of  the  Land  Office  (in  1769)  when  titles  to  lands 
in  the  New  Purchase,  of  which  Westmoreland  county  was 
part,  were  first  granted  to  settlers  by  the  Commonwealth, 
John  Penn,  Governor. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  digress  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  briefly  mentioning  that  the  rich  and  fertile  acres  of 
this  old  “ Mother  of  Counties”  were  gained  through  manj^ 
a cruel,  fierce,  and  savage  struggle,  and  settlement  wms  con- 
secrated in  blood  and  tears.  A full  and  graphic  descrix>tion 
of  what  transpired  in  those  early  days  reads  like  a 
romance,  f Of  those  who  afterward  became  famous,  one  of 
the  first  to  explore  the  wilderness  where  now  is  AVestmore- 
land  was  George  Washington,  who  Avas  sent  bj^  Governor 
Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  in  1753,  there  being  then  a sort  of 
conflict  between  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia as  to  whether  the  former  or  the  latter  was  entitled  to 
the  land  lying  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  Port 

* New  Purchase. — The  name  by  which  the  lands  were  known  which  the 
Penn’s  acquired  in  November  1768  through  a treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  with  the 
Indians  of  the  “Six  Nations’’,  and  were  dispossed  of  by  the  Divesting  Act 
(the  Penn’s  having  sided  with  the  crown  and  against  the  colonies  in  the 
Revolution)  passed  June  28th,  1779,  when  their  lands  became  State 
property.  It  will  be  remembered  the  lands  were  not  taken  from  them  with- 
out valuable  recompense. 

fSee  George  Dallas  Albert’s  History. 
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Duquesne,  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  River — where  Pitts- 
l)nrgh  now  is — and  all  to  the  north-west.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
known  Braddock  started  from  Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  his 
expedition  againsc  the  French  and  Indians  at  Fort  Duquesne, 
and  after  his  disastrous  defeat,  Pennsylvania  was  unde- 
servedly censured  for  whiat  was  termed  her  backward- 
ness in  I'endering  him  assisstance. 

The  State  of  Virginia  according  to  a charter  from  James 
tlie  First,  1609,  if  now  allowed  as  then  claimed,  would  com- 
prise Maryland,  most  of  soutli  western  Penna.,  Ohio,  and 
all  west  and  north-west  up  to  54°  40'.  This  patent  ivas  re- 
voked in  1624.  Penn’s  province  was  from  fortieth  degree 
of  North  latitude  “in  a straight  line  westward”  to  the 
limits  of  live  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  Delaware.  The 
authorities  of  Virginia  claimed  these  five  degrees  would  not 
reach  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  but  later  surveys  prov- 
ed conclusively  they  would  and  did  reach  beyond  the 
Monongahela. 

Prior  to  1769  it  was  made  highly  penal,  besides  being  very 
dangerous,  for  anj^  one  to  settle  on  lands  owned  by  the  In- 
dians, or  rather  not  purchased  by  the  authorities  from 
them.  Nevertheless,  before  the  time  of  Pontincfs  war  (1763) 
there  were  many  settlers  along  the  roads  and  around  the 
forts  occupying  lands  which  were  held  without  permission, 
or  by  what  was  then  called  “ tomahawk  title.”  Such  titles, 
under  certain  conditions,  were  allowed  in  Virginia,  but  un- 
der the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  they  were  not  recognized,  and 
mere  occupancy  never  perfected  title. 

Some  of  these  settlers  held  their  lands  b\^  permits  issued 
b}"  the  commandants  at  the  forts,  who  were  authorized  to 
grant  such  permits,  and  as  the  discretionary  powers  of 
these  officers  were  not  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits 
it  may  be  inferred  they  were  granted  for  many  reasons.  To 
perfect  title  to  lands  taken  under  either  permit  or  “toma- 
haw-k  title”  it  subsequently  became  necessary  to  iirocure  a 
warrant  when  the  Land  Office  was  opened  in  1769. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  some  of  these  early  settlers  must 
have  discovered  coal  prior  to  1767  ; for  the  following  copy 
of  a permit  granted  by  Gen’l.  Arthur  St.  Clair  (the  orig- 
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inal  of  which  is  in  possession  of  Caleb  Cope,  Esq.)  would 
imidy  that  coal  had  previously  been  discovered  on  a certain 
stream  : 

“ By  Arthur  St.  Clair,  late  Lieut,  in  his  Majesty’s  Sixtieth 
Regt.  of  foot,  having  care  of  his  Majesty’s  fort  at  Ligonier. 

“I  have  given  permission  to  Frederick  Rorer  to  Cultivate 
a certain  Piece  of  Land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Ligo- 
nier, over  a certain  ci'eek  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Loj’al  Hanning,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Coal  Pitt 
Creek — beginning  at  a White  Oak  standing  on  a sirring 
and  marked  with  the  letters  F X R and  running  from 
thence  to  another  Tree  marked  with  the  same  letters  and 
standing  on  another  Spring  called  the  Falling  Spring,  and 
from  these  two  marked  Trees  towards  the  sd  (said)  Coal 
Pitt  Creek  supposed  to  contain  two  hund.  acres,  he  the 
said  Frederick  Rorer  being  willing  to  submit  to  all  orders 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
District,  and  of  the  Garrison. 

‘‘Given  under  my  hand  at  Ligonier  this  11th  day  of 
April,  1767. 

“Ar.  St.  Clair.” 

The  road  graded  by  Braddock’s  army,  in  1755,  crosses 
the  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  seam  at  many  places  in 
the  ravines  along  streams.  The  devious,  serpentine  course 
of  this  road  over  the  wheat  fields  and  through  the  orchards 
of  Westmoreland  can  yet  be  easily  traced,  part  of  the  way 
over  lands  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Conqiany. 

In  the  English  contingent  of  that  army  were  certainly 
men  who  understood  how  to  mine  coal  and  who  noticed  the 
coal  exj:>osn res.  Some  of  these  soldiers  afterward  returned 
and  purchased  land,  but  probably  not  with  the  view  of  be- 
coming shipjiers  of  coal ; wood  was  too  plentiful  in  those 
days.  What  the  settlers  sought  were  wheat  and  corn  lands, 
the  best  of  which  were  found  where  the  white  oaks  grew 
most  luxuriantly.  These  trees  furnished  abundant  wood  to 
be  removed  ; still,  many  years  have  passed  since  the  farm- 
ers first  began  to  dig  coal  at  the  outcrops,  and  at  several 
localities  drifts  are  shown  said  to  have  been  opened  from 
sixty  to  seventy  years  ago. 
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Demlopment  of  the  Irwin  Basin. 

Coal  is  mined  from  only  one  seam — the  PiUshurgh — in 
this  basin.  Its  geological  horizon  is  at  the  base  of  the  Up- 
per Productive  Coal  measures,  and  on  the  top  of  the  Lower 
Barren  measures. 

Very  little  coal  has  been  shipped  westward  from  here, 
although  it  is  but  twenty-one  miles  to  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Ohio  river.  The  only  part  of  the  product  taken  west- 
ward is  the  slack.  Coke  is  made  of  it  at  the  ovens  of  Car- 
negie Bro’s  and  Co.,  at  Larimer,  to  be  used  at  their  Edgar 
Tliompson  Steel  Works,  near  Braddock,  and  other  iron 
works  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  uses  some  of  the  coal  on 
locomotives  ; but  the  bulk  of  it  is  shipped  east  by  wa_y  of 
that  railroad. 

Coleman.  Hallman  and  Co.,  in  1853,  mined  at  their  Coal 
Grove  colliery  the  first  coal  for  railroad  transportation 
eastward.  The  coal  was  brought  out  of  the  mine  in  carts 
holding  12^  bushels  each,  hauled  to  the  railroad  and  shov- 
eled into  box  cars.  The  rate  paid  for  mining  and  hauling 
was  31^  cts.  jier  ton,  or  1^  cts.  per  bushel,  delivered  on  the 
platform  by  the  cars.  The  I'ate  now  paid  per  ton  is  55  cts. 
The  shipments  made  were  small. 

In  1854  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.  was  organized  by 
Gen’l  W.  Larimer,  Herman  Haupt,  Hon.  John  Covode, 
John  Scott  and  James  Magee — Mr.  Covode  being  elected 
President.  They  opened  Larimer  Colliery  No.  1 that  year^ 
and  the  next  year  shijiped  50,000  tons  of  coal.  The  follow- 
ing year  Coal  Grove  Colliery,  now  called  North  Side,  was 
purchased  by  them  ; also  Spring  Hill  colliery,  in  Allegheny 
County,  from  Dixon,  Stewart  and  Co. 

In  June  1859  .Brush  Run  colliery  was  purchased.  This 
had  been  opened  in  1857  by  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  afterward 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Wm.  Wilson 
and  Col.  A.  L.  McParlane. 

During  the  year  1866  South  Side  colliery  w^as  opened. 
The  same  year  another  firm  under  the  style  and  title  “Pos- 
ter Coal  and  Iron  Company,”  began  operations  near  Penn 
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station.  This  collier passed  into  control  of  tlie  West- 
moreland Co'til  Co.  by  merger  and  consolidation  of  firms  in 
1870. 

In  1872  Larimer  colliery  No.  2 and  750  acres  iirevionsly 
owned  by  the  Westmoreland  Yonghiogheny  Coal  Co.  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Westm’d  Coal  Co.,  by  purchase. 
The  Company  then  owned  seven  colleriesand  shipped  350,- 
000  tons  per  annum. 

Development  work  was  begun  in  1873  for  sinking  West- 
moreland shaft.  The  method  of  operating  at  this  colliery  is 
illustrated  and  described  further  on. 

In  1874  Osceola  colliery,  with  500  acres  and  appurtenances 
was  purchased  from  the  Philadelphia  Yonghiogheny  Coal 
Co.  It  is  situated  on  the  Yonghiogheii}^  river,  at  the  head 
of  navigation,  the  lands  lying  partly  in  Allegheny,  partly 
in  Westmoreland  county.  The  coal  from  this  colliery, 
which  is  leased  to  the  Osceola  Coal  Co.,  is  shipped  east 
via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  or  westward,  down  the 
river  to  the  Ohio. 

The  colliery,  railroad  cars,  rights,  franchises,  &c.,  of  the 
Shafton  Coal  Co.  was  the  next  acquisition,  the  purchase  be- 
ing made  in  1880. 

Spring  Hill  collierjg  then  nearly  worked  out,  was  sold  to 
Dempster  & Co.  in  1884. 

In  the  lands  embraced  in  the  territory  surrounding  the 
Company’s  colleries  there  are  over  5,000  acres  of  coal  land, 
of  which  some  1,700  acres  have  been  mined.  The  number 
of  tons  of  coal  obtained  per  acre  averages  6,500  ; or  a 
a total  of  between  eleven  and  twelve  millions  of  tons  for  the 
acreage  mined. 

Besides  that  enumerated  above  the  Company  owns 
4,000  acres  more  in  the  north-east  end  of  the  basin,  near 
Salem,  none  of  which  has  yet  been  mined  for  shipment, 
because  no  railroad  reaches  there. 

The  capacity  of  the  three  colleries  now  in  operation, 
Westmoreland  shaft.  South  Side  and  Larimer  No.  3,  is 
upward  of  a million  tons  per  annum  ; but  a three  month’s 
strike,  scarcity,  of  cars,  &c.,  will  perhaps  limit  the  pro- 
duction this  year  to  650,000  tons. 
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The  appended  map  gives  the  position  of  the  several  col- 
lieries, and  also  those  of  the  Penn  Gas  Coal  Co.,  and 
others. 

The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Co. 
are  as  follows  : 

Francis  H.  Jaclvson,  President ; Edmund  H.  McCullough, 
Vice  President:  Charles  P,  Godshall,  Treasurer;  H.  C. 
Adams,  Secretary,  and  P.  Z.  Schellenberg,  Superintendent. 

Classification  of  Collieries  and  Outside  improvements. 

The  collieries  of  this,  the  Gas  Coal  region  of  Westmore- 
land County,  from  which  the  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  receive  coal  to  manufacture  their  reasonably  cheap 
and  most  reliable  illuminant,  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads : 

1.  Where  the  entrance  to  the  mine  is  on  or  nearly  on  the 
same  horizon  as  the  tipple,  and  the  coal  comes  from  a drifi 
on  the  seam  at  that  elevation. 

2.  Where  the  elevation  of  the  entrance  to  the  mine  is 
from — say  hfty  to  several  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than  the 
tipple,  and  the  coal  is  lowered  down  an  inclined  plane. 

3.  Where  the  coal  lies  at  considerable  depth  beneath  the 
level  of  the  tipple,  and  is  hoisted  through  a shaft  or  slope 
in  the  intervening  strata. 

Other  things  being  equal,  a colliery  at  which  the  coal  is 
received  from  the  mine  at  an  elevation  permitting  its  being 
dumped  into  cars  for  shipment  without  first  being  hoisted 
or  lowered  is  one  offering  the  best  advantages  for  easy  and 
economical  operation;  and  if  there  be  also  sufficient  height 
and  ample  dumping  ground  to  expeditiously  dispose  of  the 
dirt  and  slate  sent  out  of  the  mine,  operating  expenses  are 
always  at  a minimum. 

For  a shipnient  of  one  thousand  tons  per  diem  from  a 
colliery  of  this  class  the  employes  required  to  transfer  the 
coal  from  the  wagons  (mine  cars)  to  the  railroad  cars  are 
placed  as  follows  : — 

Two  men  to  tipple  or  dump  the  wagons  ; one  helper  to 
start  the  wagons  from  the  siding  toward  the  “tipplers;” 
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one  wagon  oiler;  two  car  loaders;  one  car  trimmer,  to 
neatly  arrange  the  lumps  of  coal  on  the  tops  of  the  cars, 
and  one  stout  able  boy  to  run  the  cars  under  the  tipple  from 
the  tail  tracks.  But  where  the  grade  is  too  light  for  the 
cars  to  move  by  gravitation,  two  mules  are  added  to  the 
force  to  haul  the  cars  from  place  to  place.  And  according 
to  the  quantity  of  slate  and  dirt  sent  out  of  the  mine  one 
or  two  men  and  a mule  are  required  to  remove  aud  unload 
it. 

The  above  disposition  of  the  operatives  applies  to  a tip- 
ple having  a revolving  screen,  where  the  height  is  2.o  feet 
between  the  rails  on  the  tiii|ile  and  those  on  the  tracks 
under  it.  Where  the  height  is  less,  and  until  it  is  reduced 
to  21J  feet  (which  is  the  least  height  admissable)  a bov"  is 
employed  to  push  the  slack  with  a scraper  down  the  schute 
into  the  car  under  the  screen.  The  screen  used  should  be 
10  feet  long,  3 feet  in  diameter,  and  the  segments  half  inch 
mesh.  A screen  mesh  of  this  kind  removes  all  less  than 
the  Anthracite  coal  size  known  as  “ pea.” 

At  collieries  where  revolving  screens  have  not  yet  been 
introduced,  at  least  one  boy  is  kept  constantly  emiiloyed 
raking  nut  coal  from  between  the  lower  bars,  where  it  be- 
comes wedged  in  the  interstices  and  prevents  the  slack  from 
passing  through.  And  where  the  height  of  ti^iple  is  only 
twenty-one  and  one  quarter  feet,  three  large,  strong  boj^s 
are  kept  busy,  for  the  height  is  not  enough  to  give  the  schute 
sufficient  pitch  to  carry  the  slack  from  beneath  the  second 
and  lower  set  of  bars  to  a car  on  a parallel  track  ; hence  the 
slack  drops  through  into  a car  immediately  under  the  bars, 
while  the  nut  passes  over,  fills  a ‘‘dumper,”  and  is  then 
conveyed  by  the  boys  fifty  feet  or  more  to  a car  in  front  of 
and  on  the  same  track  as  the  slack  car. 

There  is  much  difference  between  the  nut  coal  from  a re- 
volving screen  and  that  screened  over  bars,  the  former  being 
perfectly  free  from  slack,  while  the  latter  is  sometimes  half 
slack.  The  difference  too  between  the  quantities  of  nut  and 
slack  gotten  by  each  method  of  screening  is  also  a matter 
of  some  importance,  as  the  following  figures  show  : — 
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Tracks  at  foot  of  plane. 
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Over  Bars. 

Screen, 

Mesh. 

Screen,  | 

' Mesh. 

Tons 

Per  Cent. 

Tons  Per  Cent. 

Tons 

Per  Cent 

Lump,  1000 

83 

Lump,  1000 

83 

Lump,  1000 

83 

Nut,  75 

6 

Nut,  1061 

Nut,  125 

10 

Slack,  1371 

H 

Slack,  1061 

81 

Slack,  87j 

7 

Total,  1212> 

100 

Total,  12121 

100 

Total,  12121 

100 

These  several  xiercentages  are  based  upon  one  thousand 
tons  of  lump. 

Here  it  will  be  observed  how  very  important  it  is  to  locate 
the  tipple  where  the  height  will  be  great  enough  to  permit 
arranging  the  screening  apparatus  to  work  automaticalhu 
The  accompanying  drawing  of  Larimer  tipple  will  illustrate 
this  fully  and  demonstrate  how  less  height  would  lessen  the 
pitch  of  the  schute  under  the  screen  and  very  quickly  in- 
terrupt any  intended  decrease  in  height. 

The  method  of  Aveighing  can  also  be  readily  understood 
b\^  an  examination  of  this  draAving.  It  aauII  be  seen  hoAv  the 
coal  descends  over  the  bars  into  the  iron  basket  susj)ended 
by  chains  from  the  scales  frame.  After  being  Aveighed,  one 
of  the  paAA’ls  is  disengaged  from  the  ratchet  Avheel  on  the 
drum  above  by  a pull  on  one  of  the  handles,  hanging  neaig 
Avhen  the  coal  presses  open  the  doors  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  and  hoists  up  the  counter-Aveight,  Avhich  is  prevented 
from  falling  back  by  the  paAvl  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ratchet  Avheel.  After  the  coal  has  all  left  the  basket,  the 
doors  remain  open  until  a jerk  on  the  other  handle  xmlls  out 
that  jiaAvl,  Avhen  the  AAmight  clrojis  and  closes  the  doors  ; and 
so  on. 

Inclined  Planes. 

Where  the  coal  is  loAvered  doAvn  an  inclined  jilane  Avith 
tracks  and  machinery  as  illustrated  on  page  418,  three 
men  must  be  added  to  the  force  previously  enumerated. 
These  three  can  handle  fourteen  hundred  tons  of  coal  in 
ten  hours.  Another  man  is  iilaced  at  the  foot  of  the  jilane 
to  uncoujile  and  transfer  the  rope  from  the  full  AAmgons  to 
the  emjity  ones.  Three  full  Avagons  are  loAA^ered  at  a time, 
hauling  up  three  empty  ones. 

There  is  a descending  grade  tOAvard  the  plane  on  top  for 
full  AAmgons  and  from  it  for  enqity  ones,  and  from  it  at  the 
foot  for  full  wagons  and  tOAvard  it  for  empty  ones. 
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With  this  plan  tliere  must  be  some  standing  room  for 
wagons  between  the  foot  of  the  incline  and  tipple.  This  is 
necessai’3%  as  well  to  facilitate  the  shunting  of  slate  as  to 
hold  the  sui'iilus  coal  when  it  is  sent  down  the  plane  quicker 
than  it  can  be  tippled.  The  latter  frequently  occurs,  be- 
cause more  coal  can  be  run  down  the  incline  than  can  be 
properly  screened  on  one  tipple. 

On  some  planes  only  one  wagon  is  let  down  at  a time, 
and  it  is  tippled  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  incline  with- 
out being  detached  from  the  rope,  tipple  and  incline  being 
connected.  This  does  well  enough  where  the  plane  is  short 
or  desired  shipments  not  very  large  ; but  for  work  of  much 
magnitude  the  longer  the  plane  the  greater  should  be  the 
number  of  wagons  lowered  at  a time.  There  are  other 
planes  with  drums,  tracks,  braking  bands  and  leverage  all 
differing  from  these,  but  none  on  which  coal  can  be  handled 
at  less  expense. 

Slopes,  Shafts  and  Tunnels. 

Slopes  as  known  in  other  mining  districts  are  unknown 
here — for  if  an  opening  were  driven  in  the  coal  directly  down 
the  dip  it  would  be  considered  a dip  entry. 

Our  slopes  then  are  of  the  kind  known  elsewhere  as 
“ rock  slopes.”  The}^  are  sunk  for  traveling  ways,  for 
men  and  mules,  diagonally  through  the  measures  at  a dip 
of  twenty  degrees,  or  less,  as  called  for  in  the  “second 
opening  clause”  of  the  mining  laio. 

Besides  being  convenient  as  an  avenue  of  escape  in  case 
of  threatened  danger  in  the  mine,  they  serve  as  an  inlet  for 
air,  and  as  a means  of  getting  timber  into  the  mine  without 
interfering  with  hoisting  at  the  main  shaft. 

At  Westmoreland  Shaft  colliery  there  is  such  a slope, 
with  one  track  for  lowering  timber,  and  a traveling  way  on 
one  side  of  the  track.  All  the  timber  is  taken  in  through 
this  slope. 

The  rojie  leading  from  the  wagon  passes  around  a grip 
wheel  (with  a brake  attached)  and  is  fastened  to  a counter 
weight  on  wheels  which  passes  through,  up  and  down,  under 
the  wagon,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  on  page  420. 
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By  this  arrangement  the  slope  can  be  much  narrower 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  which  reduces  the  ex- 
pense of  sinking.  These  slopes  are  simply  “ second  open- 
ings” and  are  not  brought  into  requisition  for  coal  hoist- 
ing, though  it  would,  perhaps,  be  wisdom  to  alter  some  of 
them  for  such  a purpose  since  much  more  coal  could  be 
hoisted  that  way  than  can  be  gotten  out  in  light  small 
wagons,  one  at  a time,  through  shallow  shafts. 

Our  shafts  are  of  four  kinds,  main,  stair,  air,,  and  drain 
shafts  ; though  some  of  them  serve  the  double  puiqiose  of 
stair  and  air  shafts,  or  drain  and  air  shafts.  The  ordinary 
hoisting  shaft  is  twenty  feet  long  by  nine  feet  wide,  inside 
dimensions,  having  three  compartments,  two  for  hoisting 
and  one  for  pumping  and  return  airway  to  an  exhaust  fan. 
Eight  inch  timber  is  used  and  two  inch  idanking. 

The  shaft  sinking  is  generally  done  by  contract,  the  price 
per  yard  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  shaft,  costing 
more  for  the  mining  and  removal  of  a cubic  yard  of  rock  or 
shale  from  a small  shaft  than  for  the  same  quantity  from  a 
large  shaft.  There  is  one  air  shaft  twelve  by  thirteen  feet 
at  present  being  sunk,  and  now'  nearly  completed,  wdiich  is 
costing  $2.12  per  cubic  yard,  no  timbering,  but  contractors 
finding  x>ow'der,  oil  and  tools.  This  is  a much  low^er  j^rice 
than  has  ever  been  asked  for  anj' similar  j^iece  of  contract 
work  done  here.  As  the  contractors  are  doing  reasonably 
well  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  establishes  a basis  for  all 
work  of  the  same  kind  in  future,  i^roviding  day’s  wmges 
remain  about  the  same. 

The  machinery  provided  for  sinking  is  of  the  very  best 
descrix)tion  to  facilitate  the  X)rogress  of  the  work.  A sim- 
ple contrivance  for  the  removal  of  rock,  Ac.,  sent  out  of  the 
shaft  is  shown  on  page  422. 

Two  buckets  are  low'ered  into  the  shaft,  where  one  is 
filled  and  hoisted.  The  truck  is  then  run  under  and  the 
bucket  let  dowm  ux^on  it,  the  tw'o  lugs  rivetted,  one  to  each 
side  of  the  bucket,  resting  in  slotted  receivers  keyed  to 
short  shafts  fitted  in  regular  pedestals  on  vertical  x^osts, 
which  are  securely  fixed  to  a turn-table,  fastened  to  the 
truck  frame  by  a x^in,  ux'ion  wdiich  it  turns.  When  in  x^lace 
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upon  the  truck  the  bucket  can  be  hauled  away,  dumped 
over  the  front  end  or  either  side  as  desired,  and  returned 
to  the  shaft.  When  coupled  to  the  rope  and  lifted  olf,  the 
truck  is  run  from  under  until  the  bucket  is  let  down  and 
the  otlier  one  hoisted.  The  under  side  of  the  truck  frame 
is  planked  so  that  any  pieces  of  stone  shaken  off  an  over- 
filled bucket  when  being  placed  on  the  truck  cannot  fall 
down  the  shaft  and  injure  those  employed  below.  While 
drilling  and  not  hoisting,  the  “sinkers”  prefer  to  have  the 
truck  standing  over  the  opening  at  the  top,  as  it  prevents 
persons  from  falling  or  material  from  being  accidentally 
thrown  down  the  shaft. 

Air  shafts  are  sunk  for  ventilating purjioses only,  except- 
ing where  they  can  also  be  made  available  for  pumping 
water  out  of  the  mine,  or  for  stair  shafts,  which  are  travel- 
ing ways.  Of  course  these  shafts  all  vary  in  size  more  or 
less,  according  to  requirements. 

Exactly  hoAv  much  coal  can  be  hoisted  out  of  shafts 
we  have  not  yet  determined.  From  Westmoreland  Shaft 
(a  drawing  of  which  is  shown  opposite,)  two  hundred  feet 
deep,  three  wagons  iier  minute  or  three  and  three  quarter 
tons  can  be  hoisted,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  ten  cars  (225 
tons)  per  hour,  or  twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty  (2250) 
tons  iier  day  of  ten  hours.  This  figure  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  Dirt  and  slate  must  be  hoisted,  which  delays 
hoisting  of  coal ; besides  the  quantity  exceeds  the  screen- 
ing capacity  of  any  one  tipple.  Fourteen  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred tons  of  lump  and  nut  coal  is  the  limit  of  production 
at  the  best  collieries  in  the  district  at  present. 

At  this  shaft,  as  will  l)e  seen  by  reference  to  plate,  the 
main  entry  full  roads  through  which  the  coal  is  hauled, 
start  from  the  north  side  of  the  shaft  and  the  full  wagons 
are  run  upon  the  cages  from  that  side.  If  not  loaded  with 
slate,  when  they  reach  the  surface  they  are  taken  directly 
to  the  tipple  and  dumped,  and  when  taken  from  there  are 
shunted,  fast  end  first,  on  to  a siding  leading  to  a short  in- 
clined plane,  of  easy  ascent,  up  which  they  are  moved  by 
chain  belting  carrying  attachments  that  catch  the  axles. 
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The  slate  and  dirt  is  also  taken  np  this  plane  and  again 
side-tracked  to  be  taken  to  the  slate  dump. 

From  the  toji  of  the  empt}^  Avagons  descend 

around  a curve  to  the  shaft  and  are  placed  upon  the  cages, 
but  reversed  end  for  end.  At  the  foot  of  the  shaft  they  are 
bumped  off  the  cages  by  full  ones  run  on,  and  after  pass- 
ing around  a curve  to  either  the  iN’orth  or  South  Main 
empty  roads  are  returned  through  them  to  the  Imtt  entries 
to  be  filled.  BetAveen  leaving  the  cages  and  returning  to 
them  on  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  shaft  the  AAvagons  are  re- 
versed by  the  peculiar  plan  of  the  tracks  and  entries. 

A pair  of  20  X 36  inch  first  motion  engines  hoist  the 
coal.  As  above  mentioned  they  sometimes  hoist  three 
wagons  (3f  tons  of  screened  coal)  a minute  from  a depth  of 
200  feet. 

A bull  engine  Avith  50  X 120  inch  cylinder  and  20  inch 
plunger  pump  keeps  the  mine  clear  of  AA-ater.  This  pump 
may  be  run  as  high  as  8 strokes  a minute  Avithout  risk  of 
being  broken  or  damaged.  The  effective  duty  of  the  pump 
at  8 strokes  is  1300  gallons  a minute. 

A pair  of  8^'xl2''  engines  provide  the  poAver  necessary  to 
run  a fan  for  the  blacksmith  shop,  to  turn  a revolving  screen 
at  the  tipple,  and  run  a lathe. 

There  are  tAvo  fans  at  this  colliery,  and  both  can  be  used 
together  or  either  alone.  One  is  12  feet  in  diameter,  4^ 
feet  wide,  Avith  a 10'^xl2"  engine.  This  one  exhausts  air 
from  the  mine  through  a comjiartment  in  the  hoisting  shaft. 
The  other  is  at  an  air  shaft  sunk  to  the  intersection  of  three 
return  ainvays,  the  mine  being  ventilated  by  three  splits, 
and  sometimes  tAvo,  and  other  times  three  iidets.  It  is  also 
an  exhaust  fan,  built  by  this  company.  It  is  24  ft.  in  diam- 
eter ; 10  feet  in  Avidth.  The  ventilating  current  produced  by 
the  latter  varies  as  folloAvs  : at  30  revolutions,  75,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  60  revolutions,  130,0000;  75  revolutions, 
167,000 ; the  drag  of  current  varies  from  fL-  to  2y“„-  inches  of 
water. 

There  are  tAvelve  boilers  in  the  battery,  in  sets  of  tAvo,  so 
arranged  that  aiiA"  tAvo  can  be  turned  off  from  the  main 
steam  and  Avater  pipes  at  a moment’s  notice  for  cleaning  or 
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repairs.  The  supporting  parts  of  these  boilers  rest  upon 
rollers  that  they  may  moveeasilj^  to  allow  for  expansion  and 
contraction.  The  feed  pipe  enters  each  boiler  on  top  in  the 
center  of  the  middle  sheet,  passes  downward  to  the  bortom 
of  the  boiler,  branches  by  a T to  the  front  and  rear,  turns 
upward  to  near  the  “water  line”  and  there  delivers  the 
feed  water.  The  water  is  pumped  into  the  boilers  by  donkey 
pumps. 

Because  of  the  lime  and  sediment  in  the  water  there  are 
large  mud  drums  under  the  boilers,  one  to  each  set,  in  Avhich 
the  accumulated  dirt  settles,  and  from  whence  it  is  cleaned 
out  through  “man  holes”  in  the  ends  of  the  drums  pro- 
jecting through  the  side  walls. 

The  fire  boxes  under  the  boilers  are  large  ; and  as  the 
flues,  stacks,  &c.,  were  designed  specially  to  create  a 
draught  of  sufRcieut  power  to  consume  slack  there  is  no 
trouble  in  generating  steam. 

Tunnels  are  very  few  and  located  only  at  points  where 
some  local  derangement  occurs,  where  some  minor  axis 
elevates  the  coal  above  or  depresses  it  below  the  line  of 
drainage.  And  yet,  from  hearing  workmen  converse  a per- 
son unacquainted  with  the  mining  terms  in  vogue  with  us 
would  be  led  to  suppose  much  tunnelling  had  been  done 
here.  The  custom  is  to  call  a main  or  drain  entry  in  the 
seam  of  coal  a “tunnel,  ” and  more  particularly  so  for  some 
reason  (which  no  one  can  explain)  if  the  entiq^  has  been 
driven  by  set  lines  to  reach  a certain  point  or  maintain 
drainage. 

Underground  Work. 

In  opening  a mine  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  position 
and  direction  of  the  minor  axes  in  the  vicinity,  lest  some 
expensive  blunders  be  made.  On  the  dip  toward  the  south- 
east in  this  field  into  the  main  sjniclinal,  there  are  local 
axes,  (these  little  synclinals  being  called  “ swamps  ”)  which 
affect  the  drainage  and  haulage.  In  an  unworked  field 
where  the  seam  crops  out  and  can  be  entered  bj^  drifting,  a 
good  way  to  ascertain  the  precise  localities  occupied  b}- 
these  “swamps”  is  to  sink  proof  holes  along  the  crop  lines 
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and  take  elevations  of  the  seam  at  the  different  places.  The 
workings  can  then  be  planned  so  as  to  have  satisfactory 
grades  for  hanlage  and  drainage. 

All  coal  lying  to  the  rise,  or  above  the  point  of  entrance 
to  the  mine,  can  be  drained  without  pumping,  and  the  coal 
hauled  by  mules  until  the  distance  becomes  too  great.  Ma- 
chinery is  then  substituted. 

All  coal  to  the  dip  or  below  the  point  of  entrance,  must 
be  drained  by  pumping,  if  the  water  cannot  find  a lower 
level  through  some  adjoining  mine  ; but  the  coal  must  in 
any  event  be  taken  up  hill,  when  mule  haulage  becomes  too 
expensive. 

The  mules  at  these  collieries  are  sixteen  hands  (64  inches) 
high,  and  weigh  about  1200  lbs.;  but  the  very  best  mule  can 
pull  but  two  full  wagons  only  a short  distance  up  a grade 
of  three  per  cent.  At  some  places  on  the  butt  entries,  the 
dip  may  be  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  for  several  hundreds 
of  feet,  and  to  bring  five  full  wagons  down  such  an  entry 
requires  strength  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  driver. 

At  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Go’s.  South  Side  colliery,  a 
mine  locomotive  hauls  the  coal  from  the  dip  workings.  A 
plan  of  the  method  adojited  for  ventilating  this  part  of  the 
mine  is  shown  in  plate  opposite. 

There  is  a separate  split  of  the  air  current  for  the  locomo- 
tive road  and  none  of  the  smoke  ever  enters  where  the 
miners  work.  The  total  quantity  of  air  circulating  through 
these  workings  is  about  80,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  ; 40,- 
000  on  the  locomotive  passage  way  and  20,000  in  each  of  the 
two  panels  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  locomotive  used  weighs  seven  tons.  The  work  per- 
formed by  it  is  in  excess  of  that  of  twenty  mules.  The  dis- 
tance traveled  to  make  the  round  trip  is  nearly  one  and  a 
half  miles.  Twelve  to  sixteen  wagons  are  hauled  at  a time. 
Three  hundred  and  eighty  wagons  (500  tons)  and  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  wagons  of  slate,  constitute  a day's  work  ; but 
five  hundred  wagons  have  been  hauled  in  one  day. 

Tlie  steejjest  grade  is  3 per  cent.  The  expense  per  ton  for 
hauling  is  of  one  cent.  The  expense  per  ton  if  this  coal 
were  hauled  b}’  mules  would  be  ten  cents  per  ton  at  the  least. 
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At  the  Osceola  colliery  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Co., 
on  the  Yonghiogheny  river,  J.  II.  Dewees,  lessee,  the  tail- 
rope  system  on  a small  scale  is  brought  into  requisition  for 
bringing  coal  up  from  the  dip  workings.  The  round  trip 
distance  is  2^  miles.  The  daily  shipment  is  three  hundred 
tons  ; the  expense  of  hauling  being  one  and  one  eighth  cents 
per  ton.  This  is  a cheap,  inexpensive  plant  of  machinery  ; 
but  it  does  the  work  of  nine  mules.  It  is  now  about  to  be 
replaced  by  a plant  of  machinery  with  which  the  shipments 
will  be  doubled  or  trebled,  as  desired. 

TF/re  Hope  Haulage  at  Larimer  Colliery. 

Plans  for  wire  rope  haulage  to  be  shortly  introduced  at 
Larimer  Colliery  are  presented  in  accompanying  plates.  It 
will  be  observed  there  are  some  new  features  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  number  of  enq:tloy5s  required 
to  transfer  the  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  tipple.  The  coal 
will  first  be  hauled  up  grade  out  of  the  mine,  (see  Fig.  1) 
the  rise  being  three  feet  per  hundred,  and  then  lowered 
down  the  hillside  to  the  tipple,  the  grade  being  tAvelve  feet 
jDer  hundred,  without  uncoupling  from  the  rope,  which  is 
economical  to  the  extent  of  dispensing  with  the  services  of 
three  men  at  the  top  of  a gravit}^  incline  for  lowering  coal 
to  the  tipple. 

The  wagons  going  down  the  plane  outside  assist  the  mo- 
tive power  applied  in  pulling  the  others  up  the  entries  to 
the  “knuckle  and  the  empties  going  uj)  the  plane  are 
partly  counter-balanced  by  those  passing  down  the  entry. 
This  arrangement  for  hauling  is  somewhat  like  the  endless 
rope  S3’stem,  but  in  this  the  rope  is  cut  to  regular  lengths 
to  reach  between  pairs  of  butt  entries  at  regular  distances 
apart,  the  several  lengths  of  rope  being  connected  by  i^ieces 
of  chain  having  swivels  so  the  chain  can  be  turned  so  that 
the  links  may  be  caught  by  clutches  (see  drawing)  on  the 
front  and  rear  wagon  of  each  train,  the  trains  being  coupled 
at  both  ends.  To  make  the  connection  at  a butt  entiw^  a 
mule  driver  will  raise  the  chain  up  into  the  clutch,  and  slip 
the  pin  in  under  the  chain  where  it  will  be  keptb\"  a catch, 
swinging  on  a smaller  pin  on  the  side  of  the  clutch. 
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The  trains  will  be  uncoupled  from  the  rope  automatically 
at  the  foot  of  the  plane,  which  will  be  accomplished  by  bolt- 
ing a piece  of  timber  to  the  sills,  the  top  of  the  timber  be- 
ing so  high  above  them  that  one  end  of  the  “catch”  is  lift- 
ed up  and  the  other  end  depressed  which  liberates  the  pin, 
the  head  of  which  is  caught  by  an  iron  rod  bolted  on  the 
timber  and  turned  outward  from  the  center  of  the  track, 
which  pulls  the  pin  out  and  permits  the  chain  to  drop  from 
the  clutch  and  pass  under  the  planking  to  the  drums.  The 
clutch  is  a strong  steel  casting  fastened  to  a steel  cross-bar 
that  rests  on  the  bumpers  of  the  wagon,  but  reference  to 
the  drawings  will  clearly  show  its  position  when  attached 
to  the  wagon. 

A train  will  contain  sixteen  wagons,  and  four  such  trains 
will  be  on  the  rope  at  one  time  coming  up  an  entry,  while 
on  the  plane  there  can  be  but  one,  as  one  will  be  passing  off 
at  the  foot  when  the  next  comes  on  at  the  top.  While  the 
full  wagons  will  be  coming  up  one  entry  the  empties  will 
be  returning  down  the  parallel.  When  the  rope  is  stopped 
t<^  couple  the  trains  to  it  four  sets  of  butt  entries  will  be 
served  at  one  time  in  either  of  the  two  main  entries. 

A one  inch  steel  rope  will  be  used  ; and  a pair  of  second 
motion  engines,  with  14''-)- 24^'  cylinders,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, will  furnish  the  motive  power. 

To  ventilate  the  workings  one  overcast  and  two  doors  will 
be  required  for  each  set  of  butt  entries,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  (Fig.  2.)  The  ventilating  current  will  be  pro- 
duced by  a “blowing fan,  ” which  is  at  present  being  used 
to  ventilate  adjacent  workings. 

On  one  side  butt  entries  will  be  driven  from  the  main  en- 
tries and  the  water  will  drain  into  the  mains.  On  the  other 
side  this  cannot  be  done,  and  the  entries  will  be  driven 
nearly  quartering  on  the  cleavage'planes  to  facilitate  drain- 
age and  haulage. 

By  this  plant  of  machinery  2500  to  3000  tons  of  coal  can 
be  transported  each  day  from  the  mine  to  the  tipples,  or 
more  than  can  be  screened  at  two  tipples.  The  intention  is 
to  ultimately  bring  coal  by  it  from  a distance  of  nearly  two- 
miles. 
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Wagons — {Mine  Cars.) 

The  wagons  used  in  this  district  weigh  ten  hundred  weight, 
and  carry  three  times  their  weight  of  coal.  They  are  built 
of  plank,  2 inch  bottoms.  If  inch  sides  and  ends.  The 
wheel  base  of  wagons  is  22  inches  ; inside  length  of  body, 
6 feet ; inside  width  of  narrow  part,  2 feet  9 inches  ; height 
of  narrow  part,  1 foot ; top  width,  3 feet  10  inches  ; height 
of  body,  2 feet  4 inches  ; total  height  above  rail,  3 feet  5 
inches.  The  gauge  of  track  is  forty  inches. 

The  accompanying  drawings,  showing  the  wagons  and  de- 
tails, are  good  representations.  (See  pages  426  and  428.) 

From  the  size  of  the  wagons  the  statement  of  their  ca- 
pacity might  seem  incredible,  but  when  full  they  are  heav- 
ily “topped”  with  the  largest  cubes  of  coal. 

The  miners  are  instructed  to  endeavor  to  load  as  nearly 
as  possible  2600  pounds  of  lump  coal,  and  are  paid  to  the 
nearest  even  hundred  pounds  above  or  below  that.  The 
average  weight  of  lump  coal  per  wagon  is  If  tons,  though 
some  wagons  contain  2800  pounds,  and  over,  when  well 
“ topped.” 

With  occasional  repairs  these  wagons  sustain  about  8 
years  “wear  and  tear”  in  constant  service. 

When  the  haulage  is  lengthy,  say  from  one  to  two  miles, 
it  becomes  a matter  of  great  importance  to  have  wagons 
that  run  easy.  Mules  soon  become  disabled  where  the 
haulage  is  lengthy  and  the  wagons  are  hard  to  pull,  and  for 
that  reason  almost  any  device  to  keep  the  wheels  and  bear- 
ings of  axles  lubricated  is  received  with  favor.  The  Cum- 
mings wheels,  shown  on  page  432,  is  preferred  by  some 
operators,  while  others  think  the  Channel  oiler  the  better 
of  the  two.  Operators  all  favor  the  chilled  wheel.  With 
a steel  rail  and  old  style  of  wheel  a groove  was  soon  worn 
into  the  tread  of  the  wheel  and  the  wagon  did  not  run  easily 
around  curves.  A chilled  wheel  is  hard  on  the  rails,  the 
tops  of  which  are  soon  worn  so  smooth  that  when  a trip  of 
full  wagons  with  the  wheels  spragged  is  brought  down  a 
steep  butt  entry,  if  the  rail  happens  to  be  wet,  not  enough 
friction  is  generated  to  retard  speed,  and  this  makes  it  dan- 
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gerous  for  the  driver  and  mule.  Occasionally  a driver  is 
hurt,  but  more  frequently  a mule  is  killed. 

The  curved  spoke  of  a chilled  wheel  makes  it  difficult  to 
withdraw  the  sprags  while  the  wagons  are  in  motion.  Foun- 
dryraen  say  they  cannot  make  a chilled  wheel  after  the 
pattern  of  the  old  style  Compromise  wheel,”  the  straight 
spokes  preventing  shrinkage  and  cracking  the  wheels  while 
cooling. 

The  various  forms  of  “Hitchings”  or  couplings  used  for 
mine  wagons  are  shown  in  on  page  434. 

Methods  of  Mining. 

The  method  of  mining  pursued  here  is  on  the  “Double 
entry”  plan,  a pair  of  entries  being  driven  on  the  butt  of 
the  coal  parallel  to  each  other  and  twenty-five  feet  apart, 
the  ventilating  current  of  air  passing  up  one,  through  cross 
cuts,  between,  and  down  the  other. 

Rooms  are  turned  off  at  right  angles  to  the  entries,  on  the 
face  of  the  coal. 

The  longitudinal  cleavage  planes  are  called  “slips,”  and 
an  entry  parallel  to  these  is  called  a “butt  entry.”  The 
lateral  cleavage  planes  are  called  “joints,”  and  an  entry 
parallel  to  those  is  called  a “face  entry.” 

The  angle  between  the  planes  is  always  nearly  ninety 
degrees,  the  exception  being  where  they  may  be  deflected 
a little  in  the  vicinity  of  a clay  vein. 

The  air  is  turned  into  the  rooms  by  canvas  regulators 
hung  loosely  across  the  entry,  and  it  passes  from  one  room 
to  another  through  headings.  Reference  to  the  j)lan  of 
South  Side  dip  workings  will  make  this  clear. 

The  rooms  are  driven  on  the  face  of  the  coal.  They  are 
twenty-one  feet  wide  and  the  pillars  are  twelve  feet  in 
width. 

While  at  “bearing-in”  (undercutting,  holing,  undermin- 
ing) the  miner  takes  a reclining  position,  almost  lying  upon 
one  side  and  cuts  a channel  from  two  and  half  to  three  feet 
deep  in  the  face  of  the  coal,  taking  out  that  part  marked 
“bearing- in”  in  the  coal  sections  presented  elsewhere  in 
this  paper. 
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Having  continued  the  channel  as  far  as  desirable,  he  then 
proceeds  to  blast  down  or  wedge  out  the  coal  above,  and 
afterward  to  raise  part  of  the  bottom  coal  by  wedging,  the 
lowest  part  of  the  seam  not  being  mined.  The  character  of 
miner’s  tools  in  general  use  is  shown  on  page  436. 

Many  miners  do  not  use  powder,  never  having  had  any 
experience  in  its  use,  but  force  the  coal  loose  by  wedging. 
In  some  of  the  mines  they  are  not  permitted  to  use  powder. 

For  the  powder  to  render  effective  service  the  miner  must 
be  able  to  “bearin’’  not  less  than  three  feet  in  depth  and 
many  of  them  cannot  do  that.  As  with  laborers,  mechanics 
and  tradesmen,  so  with  miners,  they  differ  vastly  in  their 
individual  cajiacity  to  perform  work.  One  man  will  mine 
much  more  coal  in  an  entry  eight  feet  wide  than  another 
will  in  a room  twenty-one  feet  in  width.  There  are  some 
who  can  mine  and  load  but  little  over  one  wagon  per  day, 
and  others  who  can  send  out  from  four  to  five  wagons  a day. 

After  the  rooms  have  been  driven  to  the  point  of  limita- 
tion, the  ribs  are  cut  through  and  taken  out  coming  back. 

At  the  mines  of  the  Penn  Glas  Coal  Co.  a new  method  of 
driving  rooms  and  taking  out  ribs  has  been  adopted,  and 
that  company’s  engineer,  Mr.  T.  Frank  Wolf,  has  kindly 
furnished  the  plan  of  their  metliods  shown  in  accompany- 
ing plate.  Mr.  Wolf’s  description  is  as  follows  : “In  the 

system  shown  by  the  accompanying  plan,  parallel  entries 
about  forty  feet  apart  are  driven  on  the  butt  of  the  coal,  the 
rooms  opening  on  the  face  of  the  coal.  The  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  one  room  to  mouth  of  the  next  is  sixty-nine 
feet ; room  being  twenty-five  feet  leaving  forty-four  feet  of 
rib,  sufficient  to  ji^’event  creeps  under  heavy  covering. 
Two  men  drive  a room  and  four  men  draw  a rib  ; two  work- 
ing on  each  half,  sending  coal  out  by  roads  above  and  below. 

Section  throagh  A.  B.  shows  the  room  advancing ; sec- 
tion through  C.  D.  shows  the  rib  drawing,  taking  the  posts 
(X)rops)  out  as  rib  is  drawn  back  allowing  the  roof  to  fall.” 

Mining  Machines. 

Harrison  Mining  Machines  have  been  used  at  Westmore- 
land shaft  for  the  last  three  years.  The  various  patterns 
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are  shown  on  page  440.  The  size,  simplicity,  and  strength 
of  the  machine  are  the  pincijial  points  in  its  favor.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  Ingersoll  Rock  Drill  at  work  would  at 
once  understand  the  mechanical  movement  of  this  machine. 
The  principal  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  piston  of 
the  Ingersoll  is  rifled  to  give  the  drill,  at  its  forward  ex- 
tremity, a rotary  motion,  and  there  is  a ratchet  and  pawl 
attachment  to  keep  the  piston  in  place  after  each  partial 
revolution  ; but  the  piston  of  the  mining  machine  is  square, 
runs  in  a square  bushing,  and  cannot  turn. 

The  pick  at  the  end  of  the  piston  is  forked  to  prevent 
glancing  off  when  a thin  slate  parting  is  struck  as  it  un- 
doubtedly would  with  a single  point.  The  machine  cuts 
an  open  channel  in  or  under  the  coal,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
four  and  one  half  to  five  feet  when  bearing-in,  and  five  feet  in 
vertical  height  when  shearing.  As  the  bearing-in  slack 
must  be  shoveled  back  in  the  gob,  the  machine  wastes  per- 
haps a trifle  more  coal  than  the  miner. 

The  machines  are  operated  by  contractors.  There  are 
three  contractors  (partners)  to  each  machine,  one  of  whom 
is  skilled  in  running  it.  One  of  the  others  attends  to  “ prop 
setting,”  blasting,  and  directing  their  laborers  ; and  the 
other  is  kept  busy  taking  down  top  slate,  (the  fire  clay) 
raising  bottom  coal,  and  trimming  up  the  corners  of  the 
rooms.  The  contractors  employ  three  laborers  who  load 
the  coal  into  the  wagons.  The  laborers  load  on  an  average 
twelve  wagons  a day  each,  and  occasionally  as  high  as  fif- 
teen. Besides  this  force  there  is  another  laborer,  called 
“scraper,”  whom  the  Company  pays.  After  a time  the 
“scraper”  who  is  intelligent  and  careful  becomes  a “run- 
ner” and  contractor . 

The  average  days  work  for  the  “ runner”  is  two  hundred 
and  forty -five  square  feet  of  “bearing-in;”  but  the  best 
“runners”  can,  under  favorable  circumstances,  do  as  much 
as  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  square  feet.  This  is  equal 
to  the  width  of  three  rooms  undercut  to  a depth  of  between 
four  and  a half  and  five  feet.  The  quantity  of  coal  gotten 
for  one  cut  across  a room  is  twelve  and  one  half  tons  after 
having  been  screened  on  the  tipple  over  bars  set  three 
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quarters  of  an  inch  apart.  The  machines  are  also  used  for 
entry  driving-.  Thirty  tons  is  considered  a day's  work  for 
each  party  of  contractors.  A cut,  showing  the  appearance 
of  tlie  machine  in  operation,  is  shown  on  page  442. 

The  bearing  in  is  done  as  follows  ; 

Beginning  in  one  corner  of  a room,  two  small  platforms 
are  placed  side  by  side,  the  ends  furthest  from  the  face  of 
the  coal  resting  u]ion  two  low  trestles,  so  that  the  machine 
stands  on  a slightly  descending  grade  toward  the  face, 
which  causes  it  to  follow  up  as  the  pick  undercuts.  When 
the  runner  desires  to  deflect  the  machine  diagonally  across 
the  platform  while  working  he  swings  it  around  in  the 
proper  direction  and  holds  it  in  that  position  with  a block 
strapped  to  one  of  his  feet  which  he  places  behind  one  of 
the  wheels.  As  the  work  jjrogresses  across  the  room  the 
machine  is  moved  from  one  platform  to  the  other,  the  rear 
one  with  its  trestle  being  always  lifted  and  moved  forward 
bj^  the  “scraper,”  while  the  “runner”  keeps  the  machine 
uninterruptedly  working.  The  “ scraper  s ” principal  duty 
is  to  keep  the  cuttings  shoveled  out  of  the  channel  in  the 
face  of  the  room  and  keep  the  lamps  trimmed  and  placed  so 
the  “runner”  can  see  just  where  to  direct  the  point  of  the 
pick  to  deliver  effective  blows. 

The  machines  are  not  mounted  for  shearing  in  this  mine, 
powder  being  used  instead  to  bring  the  coal  down,  though 
shearing  by  machine  is  preferable.  After  the  bearing-in  has 
been  completed  the  entire  width  of  the  room,  the  machine 
is  placed  on  a light  truck  and  taken  to  an  adjacent  room. 

A two  inch  hole,  four  to  five  feet  deep,  is  then  bored  in 
each  corner  of  the  room,  one  of  which  is  charged  with  about 
sixteen  inches  (1 J pounds)  of  powder.  This,  when  exploded 
breaks  the  coal  off  at  the  rib  and  loosens  it  partway 
across  the  room.  One  third  of  the  above  quantitj^  of  powder 
is  then  put  in  the  other  hole,  and  with  it  the  coal  is  brought 
down  entirely.  Three  rooms  are  a set  for  each  party  of 
contractors. 

Miners  are  now  paid  55  cts.  per  ton  for  coal,  and  80  cts. 
to  $1.00  per  lineal  yard  additional  for  entry  driving.  “ Ma- 
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chine  menj”  are  paid  38  cts.  for  coal,  and  45  cts.  per  yard 
for’entry. 

Twenty  machines  are  in  operation  in  this  mine.  A 
26"X30''  Norwalk  Compressor  supplies  sufiicient  motive 
power.  To  reduce  friction  it  is  good  practice  when  putting 
in  pipes  to  convey  air  to  the  machines  to  have  them  of 
ample  diameter  in  main  and  butt  entries  to  keep  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  flow  of  air  below  20  ft.  per  second.  So  far  as  the 
pipes  in  this  mine  have  been  tested  we  find  when  the  air  at 
the  receiver  outside  is  at  sixty-five  pounds  pressure,  the 
same  pressure  is  maintained  at  the  machines  inside  when 
they  are  not  working,  if  the  compressor  be  kept  moving  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  strokes  a minute.  This  shows  that  the 
loss  for  leakage  is  considerable.  Not  much  of  it,  however, 
is  through  the  pipe  joints,  most  of  it  being  through  the 
hose  connections  and  machines. 

With  the  same  pressure  at  the  receiver  and  all  the  ma- 
chines running  the  pressure  at  them  is  reduced  to  sixty 
pounds,  which  demonstrates  that  the  frictional  resistance 
to  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  air  through  the  pipes  is  equal 
to  five  pounds  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area  of  the  main 
pipe. 

These  air  pipes  leading  through  the  entries  and  working 
places  might  be  advantageously  used  if  a serious  mine  fire 
should  occur  as  they  could  be  quickly  connected  to  the 
column  pipe  of  the  Bull  pump,  and  would  then  serve  the 
purpose  of  an  extensive  conduit  for  water. 

In  addition  to  the  mining  machines,  compressed  air  is 
used  to  run  a lot  of  unique  pumps  in  the  shape  of  so  many 
beer  kegs,  but  better  known  as  the  Wallace  Automatic 
Water  Elevator.  (See  page.  444).  At  first  sight  one  might 
consider  them  unworthy  of  attention  ; but  they  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  work  they  perform,  i.  e.  elevating 
water  out  of  rooms  on  the  lower  sides  of  entries,  and  keep- 
ing the  water  out  of  entries  while  crossing  a “ swamp,”  and 
until  they  are  graded.  We  use  the  four  and  eight  gallon 
keg  sizes.  They  are  set  in  small  sumps  into  which  the 
water  drains,  and  fill  and  empty  from  four  to  six  times  a 
minute  if  the  column  pipe  is  not  too  long.  A very  import- 
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ant  feature  is,  that  they  require  no  attention  whatever,  their 
action  being  automatic  ; neither  do  they  require  oiling  or 
packing,  nor  stopping  nor  starting  after  being  connected. 
The  kegs  work  as  follows  : 

The  air  introduced  at  air  supply  pipe  G,  is  entirely  shut 
off  at  the  small  air  inlet  F,  by  the  weight  of  the  regulator  I 
and  the  chamber  E E (which  chamber  is  in  form  like  an  in- 
verted bucket)  while  the  water  enters  through  the  strainer 
D and  water  inlet  valve  C,  until  the  main  cylinder  A is  so 
filled  with  water  as  to  cause  the  air  chamber  E E to  become 
buoyant  and  rise,  thus  closing  the  exhaust  valve  H,  and 
also  opening  air  inlet  valve  at  F.  The  air  then  enters  the 
main  cylinder  A above  the  water,  and  with  water  inlet  C 
and  exhaust  H closed  the  water  is  forced  out  of  discharge 
pipe  B B.  The  area  of  exhaust  opening  at  H being  much 
larger  than  the  area  of  air  inlet  at  F,  the  air  pressure  in 
main  cylinder  A is  sufficient  to  hold  up  the  air  chamber 
EE,  thus  keeping  the  exhaust  H closed,  and  air  inlet  F 
open,  until  all  the  water  is  forced  out  of  the  discharge  pipe. 
As  soon  as  all  the  water  is  discharged  the  air  pressure  in 
the  main  cylinder  is  at  once  reduced  (by  being  fed  by  such 
a small  air  inlet  and  the  weight  of  water  gone  from  before 
it)  so  that  it  will  no  longer  hold  up  the  chamber  E E,  which 
at  once  drops,  opening  exhaust  at  H and  closingair  inlet  at 
F,  thus  allowing  main  cyclinder  A to  refill  with  water. 

The  regulator  I can  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  lever, 
so  as  to  bear  down  or  lift  up  the  air  chamber  EE  or  taken 
off  altogether,  according  to  the  air  pressure  used.  When 
the  vertical  height  is  too  great  for  the  direct  air  pressure, 
the  proportions  are  so  arranged  that  one  main  cylinder  of 
water  will  only  fill  in  vertical  feet  of  discharge  pipe,  twice 
the  number  of  pounds  of  air  pressure  used,  or  less,  i.  e., 
fifty  pounds  a*ir  pressure  fills  100  vertical  feet,  or  less,  of 
discharge  pipe  ; and  as  only  one  cylinder  of  water  can  ever 
be  in  the  discharge  pipe  at  a time,  and  the  pressure  is  con- 
tinuous until  the  water  is  discharged,  the  elevator  can  be 
made  to  lift  water  to  any  height,  until  overcome  by 
friction,  with  no  extra  heavy  pressure,  heavy  pipe,  &c. 
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11.  The  Pittsburgh  Coal. 

The  coal  from  this  seam  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known, 
as  coking,  steam  or  gas  coal,  that  its  long  established  repu- 
tation precludes  more  than  passing  mention  of  it  here.  A 
typical  section  of  this  bed  is  here  shown. 

Variations  from  this  section  are  local,  and  where  they  oc- 
cur, the  quality  of  the  coal  is  not  generally  altered  thereby. 
Where  the  largest  clay  vein  cuts  through  the  seam  the  coal 
on  either  side  of  it,  after  the  lire  clay  is  chipped  off  at  the 
point  of  contact,  is  as  good  as  could  be  desired  ; and  where 
a slack  vein  is  discovered  the  coal  on  either  side  of  it  is 
actually  harder  than  anywhere  else,  and  more  likely  to  gen- 
erate carburetted  hydrogen  gas  than  at  some  undisturbed 
point. 

Typical  Section  of  Seam.  The  appearance  of  the 

coal,  however,  is  some- 
times more  against  it  than 
any  real  inferiority  in  its 
quality.  Near  the  crop 
lines  and  where  the  rock  is 
absent  and  shale  above  the 
seam  thin,  the  coal  may  be 
slightly  stained  by  oxida- 
tion ; and  since  the  market 
will  take  little  or  none  of 
this,  tliousands  of  acres  of 
excellent  coal  are  left  in 
the  mines  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania, probably  never  to 
be  taken  out. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  is 
generally  hard  and  bears 
transportation  quite  as 
well  as  the  free  burning 
anthracites.  *If  properly  mined,  itfcomes  out  of  the  bed  in 
cubical  blocks,  a large  jiiece  being  an  aggregation  of  smaller 
cubes,  some  of  them  microscopic,  though  the  largest  or 
smallest  cube  obtainable  may  be  broken  so  as  to  show  a 
conchoidal  fracture. 


Shale. 

Coal,  ...  10'' 

Slate,  ...  3' 

Coal,  ...  1'  1" 

Fireclay,  . 1'  1" 


Main  Coal,  3'  6" 


Slate,  ...  1" 

Coal,  ...  4" 

Slate,  ...  1" 

Coal,  . . . 11" 

Parting,  . . 
Coal,  . . I'OO  ' 

Fire  Clay,  . 4" 

Total,  . . 9'  6" 
Limestone. 
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The  seam  is  divided  by  cleavage  planes  running  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  which  pe-rrnit  the  coal  being  wedged 
out  in  cubes  after  being  undermined. 

The  dip  and  trend  differ  at  different  places.  At  Larimer 
the  average  dip  is  3 per  cent,  ; at  South  Side  2^  to  2f  per 
cent.  ; at  Westmoreland  shaft,  2 to  2^  per  cent.  : showing 
a decrease  from  the  west  eastward,  towards  the  synclinal  line. 
The  trend  is  subject  to  about  the  same  alterations  as  the 
dip. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  at  one  time  the  measures 
were  either  perfectly  horizontal,  or  if  they  dipped  slightly, 
that  dip  must  have  been  uniform  throughout.  This  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  if  we  follow  the  seam  up  or  down 
the  dip,  say  3,000  feet,  and  it  is  for  the  whole  distance  3 
per  cent,  we  will  find  if  we  go  over  the  same  distance  with 
short  measurements  some  places  the  dip  flattening  or  re- 
versed in  ‘‘swamps,”  then  it  becomes  much  steeper,  per- 
haps reaches  5 per  cent,  until  the  previous  loss  of  elevation 
is  compensated  for,  when  it  becomes  normal,  and  may  re- 
main so  for  some  , distance. 

Clay  Veins  and  Slack  Veins. 

To  those  slight  changes  of  dip  must  evidently  be  assigned 
the  cause  of  the  clay  veins  and  slack  veins  existing  in  this 
seam  of  coal ; but  so  far  I have  found  but  one  person  who 
could  give  anything  like  an  intelligent  practical  reason  why 
they  are  found  in  coal  seams.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
miner  is,  “they  begin  somewhere,  may  extend  anywhere, 
and  end  nowhere  in  particular,  and  no  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  as  to  what  caused  them.” 

Though  widely  different  in  character  and  composition  it 
is  probable  that  clay  veins  and  slack  veins  should  be  classed 
together  ; that  they  are  of  common  oiigin  ; that  the  cause 
which  effected  the  one  also  produced  the  other  ; that  both 
are  as  old  as  the  undulations  that  caused  the  flexures  now 
observed  in  the  strata.  It  would  appear  that  after  the  pre- 
viously plastic  mass  solidified  and  became  coal  an  up- 
heaval followed  by  partial  subsidence  must  have  occurred 
to  cause  these  flexures.  This  not  only  broke  and  rent 
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assunder  the  seam  of  coal  and  enveloping  strata  in  places, 
but  also  compressed  and  crushed  them  at  other  points  where 
slack  veins  are  seen. 

Finally  the  rents  became  filled  by  clay  infiltrations  from 
the  shales  and  fragments  of  sandstone  in  the  overlying 
strata,  and  this  material  with  pressure  and  the  lapse  of 
time  hardened  as  the  coal  had  before.  Thus  the  clay  veins 
were  formed.  They  are  the  result  of  the  tensile,  and  partly 
torsional  strain  upon  the  seam  at  the  points  where  we  find 
them.  The  sections  herewith  presented  sustain  this  idea. 
(See  page  448.) 

Claj^  veins  var}^  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  six  feet. 
A clay  vein  under  six  inches  in  thickness  is  called  a “ spar.” 
Spars  are  branches  from  a regular  clay  vein  as  shown  in 
section  Fig.  2.  Sections  Figs.  3 and  4 clearly  illustrate  the 
breaking  of  the  seam.  The  regularity  of  Fig.  5 appears  to 
indicate  a clean  break  and  movement  of  the  coal  apart. 
This  is  the  variety  found  in  the  strata  hundreds  of  feet 
ubove  and  below  the  seam  of  coal  much  like  a trap  dyke. 

Fig.  1 shows  the  worst  form  of  all  so  far  as  mining  oper- 
ations are  concerned.  Much  coal  is  always  lost  along  the 
line  of  one  of  these.  Where  one  takes  a zigzag  course 
through  the  entry  stumps,  keeping  nearly  parallel  with  a 
pair  of  butt  entries,  if  after  the  rooms  are  finished,  the  ribs 
are  drawn  back  too  close  to  the  stumps  and  thereof  broken 
on  both  sides,  there  is  danger  of  the  strata  over  the  wedge- 
like or  V-shaped  piece  being  weighty  enough  to  split  the 
stumps,  bring  down  the  top  and  close  the  entries. 

To  formulate  a theory  by  which  a clay  or  slack  vein  could 
be  ascertained  far  in  advance  of  mining  operations  might 
reasonably  be  considered  empirical ; but  that  they  can  be 
approximately  located  for  come  distance  in  advance  of  en- 
tries as  they  are  driven  is  certain  in  many  cases  ; and  the 
alterations  of  dip  may  be  predicted  from  the  clay  or 
slack  veins  cut,  with  a reasonable  degree  of  certainty. 

Clay  veins  are  generally  found  on  the  tops  of  the  decliv- 
ities and  on  the  dips  toward  swamps. 

Slack  veins  are  found  in  swamps  or  on  a fiat  at  the  foot 
29 
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of  a rise,  excepting  in  such  positions  as  shown  in  the  forms 
of  fault,  where  they  exist  under  abnormal  conditions. 

The  sections  of  the  forms  of  faults  (see  pages  450,  452,)  are 
shown  here  partly  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that 
slack  veins  must  have  resulted  from  enormous  compressive 
force.  Indeed  it  seems  they  are  still  under  some  pressure, 
for  in  an  entry  driven  through  them  the  sides  bulge  and 
run  in,  and  the  top  can  hardly  be  kept  up.  Miners  explain 
this  by  saying  the  gas  forces  the  line  coal  out ; but  the 
slack  vein  itself  does  not  give  off  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas.  The  phenomenon  seems  attributable  to  mechanical 
rather  than  chemical  agency. 

Faults. 

Not  more  than  one  fault  dias  been  discovered  in  this 
basin,  but  this  one  is  very  persistent  and  extends  from 
east  to  west,  perhaps  the  length  of  the  basin,  through 
some  of  the  collieries  of  the  Westmoreland  and  Penn  Gas 
Coal  Companies.  Some  of  the  peculiar  features  acccom- 
panying  it  (but  not  the  fault  itself,)  were  noted  by 
Prof.  Stevenson,  and  are  mentioned  in  Vol.  KK  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Pa.  It  passes  through  the  basin  as 
shown  in  the  sections  of  forms  of  fault.  Generally  it  is 
seen  as  a couple  of  rolls  in  the  roof  extending  down  into 
and  partly  cutting  out  the  seam,  as  in  section  Fig.  2.  This 
dualistic  form  predominates  ; but  at  the  points  of  transi- 
tion to  some  other  form  the  change  is  suddenly  accom- 
plished leaving  no  trace  of  resemblance  to  that  form. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of  coal  shattered  or  ground 
into  slack  along  the  line  of  fault  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  changes  of  dip  and  other  alterations  found  at  some 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  fault.  Sections  illustrating 
these  alterations  are  shown  on  page  454. 

In  Fig.  1 of  sections  near  fault,  a singular  alteration  is 
depicted.  The  streaks  shown  in  the  main  coal  are  intended 
in  some  degree,  to  represent  stones  in  the  coal. 

These  stones  lie  in  two  different  planes  running  parallel 
with  the  dip  of  the  seam  : the  first  from  five  to  eight  inches 
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under  the  dividing  slate  ; the  second  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  above  the  “bearing  in.’’  A stone  is  verj^  rarely  found 
between  these  planes,  and  none  above  the  upper  nor  below 
the  lower.  In  the  lower  plane  they  vary  in  length  and 
breadth  from  one  foot  in  diameter  to  twenty  ; and  in  thick- 
ness from  half  an  inch  to  three  or  four.  Those  in  the  upper 
plane  vary  between  half  a foot  and  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  from  one  to  eight  inches  in  thickness.  They  cover 
many  acres  in  area. 

Of  course  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  mine  this  coal  as 
it  would  be  broken  too  fine  to  be  marketable,  and  mining 
it  would  be  too  expensive. 

In  Fig.  2 of  sections  near  fault  it  will  be  observed  the 
fire  clay  that  should  appear  in  the  seam  is  absent,  and  the 
sandstone  which,  when  in  its  proper  place,  should  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  the  seam,  with  shale  between,  here  be- 
comes the  roof.  The  coal  is  excellent.  This  point  is  much 
higher  up  the  rise  than  where  section  Fig.  1 was  taken  ; 
and  as  the  stones  in  the  seam  there  are  of  the^same  nature 
as  the  roof  here  it  seems  probable  they  came  from  this  lo- 
cality. But  how  they  reached  their  present  position  in  the 
coal  down  the  dip  is  a difficult  problem  to  solve. 

Fire-damp. 

Many  persons  who  claim  to  be  well  informed  on  mining 
matters  assert  that  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  never  found 
above  the  line  of  water  level  (surface  drainage).  They  are 
much  mistaken.  There  are  mines  here  in  which  large 
quantities  of  this  gas  is  generated  nearly  a mile  up  the  rise 
from  the  line  of  lowest  drainage  or  water  level. 

In  one  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Company’s  mines 
where  most  of  the  workings  have  been  above  water  level 
five  “fire  bosses”  were  until  recently  employed.  At  an- 
other colliery  where  operations  are  carried  on  at  a depth  of 
from  two  to  three  hundred  feet,  only  three  “fire  bosses” 
are  required.  Curiously  enough,  too,  at  the  former  colliery 
115,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  is  circulated  through 
the  mine,  and  at  the  latter  only  45,000. 

As  a rule,  however,  gas  may  always  be  expected  to  be- 
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come  troublesome  at  the  line  of  water  level,  where  the  coal 
descends  below  that  line,  though  it  may  be  found  far  up 
the  rise  above  it. 

In  isolated  patches  of  coal,  where  the  crop  line  is  all  ex- 
posed, and  the  coal  at  no  point  descends  below  the  line  of 
water  level,  there  is  no  probability  of  gas  being  found — 
though  it  may  possibly  exist  even  there,  in  an  extensive 
patch. 

Railroad  Cars. 

Having  gone  thus  far  in  describing  some  of  our  mining 
methods  and  appliances  this  paper  would  be  incomplete 
without  referring,  however  briefljg  to  the  cars  that  carry 
the  product  of  the  collieries,  (half  a million  tons  per  an- 
num,) to  market.  Many  P.  R.  R.  cars  are  used  besides. 
The  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.’s  cars  are  of  eight  classes,  viz  : 


Designation  and  Number. 

Length. 

Width. 

. 

Heiglit 
from  rail. 

Capacity. 

Lightweight. 

544  Dumps*’  . . ..... 

21' 

8' 

8'  4" 

30,000 

17,000 

118  Hopper  gondolas  

30' 

8' 

6' 

9'' 

40,000 

19,200 

30' 

8' 

7' 

8" 

50,000 

19,700 

50  “ “ 

26' 

8' 

6'  11" 

40, 000 

18,300 

140  “ “ ... 

26' 

8' 

7'  11" 

50,000 

17,100 

68  Long  “ 

30' 

8' 

7 

0" 

40,000 

18,700 

215  “ “ 

30' 

8’ 

6' 

6" 

30,000 

18,000 

58  Short  

26' 

8' 

7' 

3" 

30,000 

17,100 

1200 


' *Same  as  car  on  drawing  of  Larimer  tipple. 

The  several  capacities  stated  above  are  merely  nominal 
in  some  cases,  as  for  instance,  where  the  capacity  is  said  to 
be  50,000  lbs.  and  the  car  will  carry  but  48,000  lbs.  Cars 
of  this  kind  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  not  a little  money 
each  year  for  car  trimming.  It  would  be  well  for  car 
builders  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  building  and  stamp- 
ing cars  on  this  plan. 

In  conclusion  I must  acknowledge  and  express  myself 
under  obligation  to  our  mining  bosses  and  foremen  for  as- 
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sistance  ; to  Mr.  A.  Lock,  in  charge  of  the  Company’s  car 
shops,  for  measurements,  &c.  promptly  fnrnished  ; and  to 
W.  F.  Carnthers,  Esq.,  formerly  Snpt.  for  the  Westmore- 
land Coal  Co.,  and  John  McCallen  for  information  con- 
cerning the  early  operations  in  and  shipments  of  coal  from 
this  district. 


On  the  character  and  distribution  of  Palaozoic  pla.nts. 


By  Leo  Lesqdereux. 

To  consider  the  march  or  evolution  of  the  vegetation  in 
different  geological  periods,  one  has  generally  to  make  up  a 
list  of  species  of  vegetable  remains,  or  rather  of  forms  ad- 
mitted as  species,  with  the  names  of  the  localities  where 
each  of  them  has  been  found.  At  the  same  time  references 
are  made  to  geological  sections  showing  the  succession 
of  the  strata  in  the  localities  where  the  fossil  remains  have 
been  obtained.  In  this  way  the  different  altitudes  or  hori- 
zons inhabited  by  successive  groups  of  plants  are  exhibited  ; 
and  lists  of  species  may  be  made  of  all  the  jdants  pertain- 
ing, as  far  as  known,  to  any  fixed  geological  stage.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  exposition  of  the  Flora  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States  (*)  was 
prepared,  and  published  in  Vol.  P'  of  the  Second  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  that  State ; and  there  evidently  the 
phytopalseontologist  has  at  his  command  documents  which 
may  help  him  to  follow  the  progress  of  vegetation  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  Coal  measures  of  the  United 
States. 

Such  a detailed  exposition,  with  a long  nomenclature,  may 
be  satisfactory  to  those  acquainted  with  vegetable  palaeon- 
tology ; but  it  does  not  afford,  either  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion to  the  general  public,  who,  ignorant  of  fossil-botany, 
can  not  be  interested  in  the  names  of  beings  of  which  they 
know  nothing.  For  that  reason  and  to  follow  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Director  of  the  Survey,  I shall  try  now  to  give 
a clear  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  plants  of  the 
Carboniferous,  and  of  their  successive  modifications  ; not 
merely  of  those  which  properly  belong  to  the  Coal  measures, 
but  of  those  also  which,  found  in  older  strata  of  the  Palaeo- 
zoic, may  be  considered  as  pertaining  to  the  first  land  plants 
of  the  earth ; in  order  to  follow  the  march  of  vegetation, 

(*)  Quoted  C.  F.  in  this  article. 
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from  the  lowest  strata  where  it  has  been  observed  to  the  end 
of  the  secondary  period,  the  Permian. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  last  remark  strictly  ap- 
plies to  land  idants  only.  For,  indeed,  the  preservation  in 
a fossil  state  of  the  water  plants,  or  Algse  (generally  called 
Fucoids,  Thalassop7iytes,  when  living  in  the  sea;  Conferxce 
or  Hydrophytes^  when  inhabiting  fresh  water),  is  too  rare  to 
afford  opportunities  for  studying  them  thoroughly  ; there- 
fore no  kind  of  evidence  of  the  evolution  of  their  charac- 
ters dming  the  Palaeozoic  times,  can  be  presented. 

Algce. 

The  Algae  are  plants  either  unicellular  or  comjtosed  of  one 
or  more  layers  of  cells.  In  the  first  case,  as  mere  seiiarated 
cells,  they  are  very  small,  perceivable  only  with  the  micro- 
scope ; but  by  their  connection,  in  rows  of  globose,  oval  or 
cylindrical  cells,  they  become  elongated  and  fill  the  water 
with  their  visible  threadlike  filaments.  In  the  second  case, 
they  compose,  by  agglomeration  of  one  or  more  layers  of 
cells,  cylindrical  stems  with  round  or  flattened  branchlets  ; 
leaflike  plants,  indefinitely  varied  in  form  and  color  ; a vege- 
tation of  an  admirable  beauty,  like  that  of  prairies  of  flow- 
ers. 

The  Algse  grow  in  lu’ofusion  not  only  fixed  to  the  bottom 
by  a kind  of  root,  but  exjiand  and  sprout  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  into  immense  accumulations  of  vegetable 
matter  thick  enough  to  impede  the  progress  of  ships.  Such 
are  the  Sargassiim  sea  between  Newfoundland  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  the  floating  prairies  of  Fucoids  between 
the  Kuril  Islands  and  Japan.  And  if  a great  many  marine 
plants  are  too  small  to  be  observed  without  a lens,  others 
attain  very  great  size,  becoming  trees  Avith  large  trunks, 
like  those  in  a forest  or  grow  to  the  prodigious  length  of 
1500  to  2000  feet. 

From  this  extraordinarily  varied  and  sometimes  mighty 
vegetation,  it  Avould  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  remains  of 
Algm  should  be  plentifully  found  in  a fossil  state.  But  it 
is  not  the  case.  Marine  plants,  composed  of  mere  cellular 
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tissue,  sometimes  hardened  by  the  action  of  the  chemical 
elements  of  sea  water,  are  destitute  of  woody  fibre,  that 
essential  compound  which  can  resist  the  rapid  decomposi- 
tion of  the  vegetable  after  death.  Like  the  fiesh  of  animals 
when  exposed  to  the  intiuence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen. 
Therefore,  marine  plants,  though  heaped  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  or  embedded  in  sand,  mud,  or  other  material,  rare- 
ly leave  any  remains  of  their  tissue.  If  impressions  of 
some  kind  are  left,  their  outlines  are  generally  effaced  by  the 
spreading  around  of  the  soft  matter  when  subjected  to  com- 
pression. And  even  when  the  tissue  is  not  totally  destroyed, 
it  becomes  partly  and  irregularly  absorbed,  and  nothing  re- 
mains for  the  study  of  the  plants  but  mere  flakes  of  colored 
matter  without  definite  forms. 

This  may  partly  explain  the  scarcity  of  fossil  remains  of 
Algse  ; and  the  difficulty  of  analyzing  and  determining  them 
when  found  accumulated  in  abundance,  as  they  are  some- 
times in  beds  of  clay  or  sandstone.  At  first  sight,  a quan- 
tity of  peculiar  forms  seem  to  be  represented  ; but  the  whole 
is  like  a mass  of  fragments,  kneaded  together  so  intimately, 
that  even  by  long  research  the  palaeontologist  fails  to  find 
among  them  any  definite  and  persistent  forms  for  specifica- 
tion. It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  see  such  a great  dis- 
crepancy between  the  nu  niber  of  fossil  species  of  Algae  known 
or  described  by  authors  up  to  the  present  time,  scarcely  150, 
and  the  number  of  those  now  living  in  the  sea,  of  which 
more  than  2000  have  been  described.  It  has  been  remarked 
above  that  marine  vegetation  is  partly  made  up  of  thread- 
like thin  filaments,  composed  of  simple  cells,  connected 
each  to  each  in  various  ways  ; or  even  of  simple  cells  of  vari- 
ous forms  which  are  not  perceptible  without  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  This  kind  of  vegetation,  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity of  structure,  maybe  called  primitive.  It  must  have 
been  the  first ; and  it  must  have  become  prevalent  in  the 
oldest  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  world,  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian. 

No  fossil  remains  considered  vegetable  have  been  recog- 
nized in  the  whole  series  of  the  Cambrian,  except  the  Old- 
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hamia,  an  organism  composed  of  extremely  thin  nodose 
filaments,  either  radiating  all  together  from  a central  point, 
or  attached  in  bunches  to  a fiexnous  geniculate  stem.  They 
are  locally  found  in  abundance  ; and  are  generally  admitted 
to  be  the  most  ancient  organism  known  ; but  their  real 
nature  is  not  yet  positively  ascertained.  Some  jialseon- 
tologists  take  them  for  Bryozoans  (moss  animals)  a peculiar 
kind  of  mollusca,  while  others,  like  the  celebrated  palseon- 
tologist  Schimper,  consider  them  plants.  If  Algae,  they 
clearly  represent  what  the  vegetation  must  have  been  in 
those  ancient  formations,  when  the  water  covering  the 
primitive  rocks,  still  heated  to  a high  degree  by  the  incan- 
descent mass  of  matter  under  them,  was  of  course  near  the 
boiling  point,  a temperature  at  which  no  highly  organized 
beings  could  live.  That  kind  of  vegetation  might  be  com- 
pared to  that  seen  at  our  epoch  in  basins  of  thermal  water — 
those  of  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  or  the  Yellowstone 
park,  for  example — which  are  filled  with  a peculiar  kind  of 
hydrophytes,  green,  long,  simple,  cellular  filaments,  as  thin 
as  spider  threads,  but  forming  large  tufts  by  their  agglom- 
eration and  active  growth,  though  living  in  water  constantly 
at  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point.  Passing  upward 
into  the  Silurian  strata,  the  marine  vegetation  is  found  to 
have  been  considerably  modified  ; for  the  Fucoids  described 
from  this  last  formation  by  the  great  palaeontologist  Hall, 
are,  some  of  them  at  least,  of  great  size.  Mostly  cylindri- 
cal, simple,  or  ramose  stems,  sometimes  articulate  as  in 
Falceoyhycus  {palcBos  ancient  yhucos  marine  plant),  ATar- 
lania  (from  its  first  discoverer  Harlan)  etc.,  they  measure 
0.2  in.  to  1.2  in.  in  diameter  or  more. 

Probably  on  account  of  the  great  difference  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  basins  wherein  they  lived,  these  primitive  Algae 
sliow  a remarkable  variability  of  size  in  the  same  species. 
This  conclusion  is  authorized  if  we  admit,  for  example, 
that  all  the  plants  figured  under  the  name  of  Buthotrephis 
gracilis  (greek  word  for  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas) 
by  Hall,  in  Palaeontology  of  New  York,  Yol.  II  PI.  V f 
1-3  represent  the  same  species.  For  the  largest  of  the  plants 
has  the  main  stem  and  branches  3.6  in.  long,  0.16  in.  to  0.2  in. 
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in  diameter,  wliile  the  smallest  form  is  a plant  about  0.8  in. 
long,  in  its  Avhole.  with  threadlike  stems  and  branches  as 
thin  as  hairs,  or  like  the  divisions  of  some  Confervse. 

The  presence  of  the  same  species  in  different  epochs  of 
the  Silurian,  (tlie  Trenton  of  the  lower,  the  Clinton  of  the 
upper  stage,)  tends  to  prove  the  long  persistence  in  life  of 
some  species  or  types  of  marine  Alga?,  a fact  which  has  been 
I'emarked  in  other  geological  periods  of  the  earth. 

Only  about  20  species  of  Algm  have  been  described  from 
the  American  Silurian,  some  of  them  evidently  mere  varie- 
ties. 

From  the  same  formation  of  Europe,  5 species  only  are 
mentioned.  Remarkably  enough,  all  are  of  different  types 
than  those  of  America.  The  same  can  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  isolation  of  the  types  of  the  fossil  Algse  of  Devonian  age, 
of  which  we  know  about  a dozen  from  each  continent. 

Especially  remarkable  for  America  are  the  species  of 
Spirophyton,  Hall,  (spiral  fucoid);  membranous  plants 
growing  in  a spiral  or  funnel  shaped,  transverse!}^  crossed 
with  arched  ribs  or  divisions,  which,  placed  in  rows  upon 
another,  look  like  the  feather  of  a cock's  tail ; hence  the 
general  name  of  these  plants,  Cauda  galli.  They  are  ex- 
tremely abundant  in  the  rocks  of  Devonian  age,  and  are 
found  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  strata,  sometimes  en- 
tirely covering  rocks  of  great  thickness.  Passing  upward 
into  the  Carboniferous,  the}^  are  specifically  modified  like 
Taonurus  Colleiti,  C.  F.  p.  7.  PI.  A.  f.  7. 

Another  remarkable  kind  of  Algje  of  Devonian  age  is 
Dictyoqohyhtm,  {dictyon  a fishnet,)  whose  flabellateor  fun- 
nel-shaped fronds  are  vertically  and  transversely,  black 
striated,  forming  in  the  interstices  of  the  broad  bands,  square 
meshes  like  those  of  a fish-net.  These  plants,  like  those  of 
the  preceding  genus  have  no  known  analogy  to  living  Algte, 
nor  to  any  European  fossil  species.  Still  less  is  the  splendid 
Dendrophycus  {dendron  tree,  phycos  seaweed)  without  re- 
lation to  any  other  known  plant,  either  fossil  or  living.  A 
fragment  of  it  is  figured  in  C.  F.  PI.  LXXXVIll  and  de- 
scribed p.  699.  The  fronds  of  this  beautiful  plant  observed 
in  the  red  shale  of  the  lower  Carboniferous  or  Conglomerate 
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measures  of  Pennsylvania  and  also  in  the  Devonian  of  Iowa, 
were  very  large.  One  of  them  near  Pottsville,  which  could 
not  be  detached  from  the  rocks,  measured  nearly  two  meters 
(64  feet)  in  length,  and  its  ramifications  on  both  sides, 
covered  a surface  of  2 ft.  to  2-|  ft.  in  width. 

At  the  base  and  also  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous measures  of  North  America,  some  Algae,  of  forms  and 
characters  still  more  peculiar  than  those  of  the  Devonian, 
have  been  found,  and  described  in  C.  F.  PL  A.  & B.  of  the 
Atlas.  Those  referred  to  the  genus  Conostychus  (Jionos 
skittle),  PL  B.  figs.  1-4,  resemble  half  round  or  conical 
cups,  either  solitary,  narrowed  to  a short  base,  or  superposed 
three  or  four  upon  another,  in  the  shape  of  small  round 
saucers,  borne  upon  a cylindrical  central  axis,  traversing 
through  them  all,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper.  The 
species  of  Aster ophycus  (star-like  plants,)  are  not  less  re- 
markable, the  rays  of  these  star-like  Fucoids  being  either 
narrow,  oblong,  lanceolate,  joined  6-8  by  their  base  to  a 
round  central  mamilla,  C.  F.  B.  f.  7,  8,  or  much  larger, 
flat,  straight,  rounded  at  the  apex,  joined  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  rays  to  a large  irregularly  round  stem,  f 6.7. 

Recent  naturalists  have  thrown  a doubt  upon  the  real 
nature  of  some  of  the  forms  which  phytopalseontologists 
have  described  as  fucoidal  remains,  considering  them  either 
as  impressions,  or  mouldings,  produced  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  or  upon  its  sandy  shores,  by  movements  of  the  water, 
the  footsteps  of  shells,  or  the  Itoring  of  worms  or  insects. 
A Swedish  naturalist.  Prof.  Nathorst  of  Stockholm,  has 
even  succeeded  in  artificially  producing,  by  certain  me- 
chanical movements  of  water  upon  sand  or  mud,  a series  of 
figures  similar  to  those  considered  by  many  authors  as 
Fucoids.  Lie  has  also  reproduced  the  tracks  of  some  ani- 
mals, mollusks,  fishes,  worms,  etc,,  made  trader  his  eyes 
by  their  movements  upon  soft  matter,  in  figures  which  show 
a remarkable  likeness  to  those  published  by  palseoutologists 
as  supposed  species  of  Fucoidal  plants. 

These  critical  observations,  related  to  the  determination 
of  fossil  organisms,  do  not  in  any  way  contradict  the 
presence  of  remains  of  marine  plants  in  the  old  palteozoic 
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times.  Though  the  number  of  species  of  Algoids  described, 
especially  from  the  old  formations  is  limited,  the  luxur- 
ance  of  their  vegetation  in  the  ancient  epochs  is  proved  by 
the  prodigious  abundance  of  fucoidal  remains  in  strata 
of  both  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  ages.  Some  rocks  of  these 
formations  are  not  only  covered,  but  really  filled,  for  hun- 
dred of  feet  in  thickness,  with  fossilized  marine  plants. 
Such  are  the  beds  of  Harlania  in  the  Juniata  Valley. 
Bnt  if  the  plants  of  this  species  are  quite  distinct,  (appar- 
ently of  an  original  hard,  horny  texture)  those  of  some  other 
strata  are,  as  remarked  already,  mixed  together  so  closely, 
and  in  such  profusion,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  recognize 
their  real  forms  and  their  true  characters.  The  ear-like 
and  multiform  Fucoids  {Fucoides  auriformis  and  F.  het- 
erophyllus,)  of  the  Clinton  group  are  of  that  kind.  They 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  specimens  upon  a surface  of 
a few  square  c.  m.  One  may  really  say,  that  the  evidence 
of  a primordial  marine  vegetation,  in  strata  of  the  Devo- 
nian age  especially,  is  as  striking  as  that  of  a land  vegeta- 
tion in  the  Coal  measure  age,  as  evidenced  by  the  remains  of 
land  plants  upon  the  shale  of  the  coal.  I have  remarked 
already  in  a memoir  on  Fucoids  in  the  coat  measures,  that 
the  superabundance  of  the  vegetation  testified  by  fossil  re- 
mains in  the  Palseozoic  ages,  is  in  concordance  with  one  of 
nature’s  most  evident  phenomena.  The  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  known  to  have  been,  in  Palaeozoic  times,  far 
greater,  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  water  of  the  seas, 
than  it  is  now.  The  prodigious  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  coal  period  is  rightly  ascribed  to  this  fact.  It  can 
not  be  supposed  that  in  the  seas  the  vegetation,  which 
there  also  is  the  intermediate  agent  between  animal  life  and 
unorganized  bodies  gaseons  or  mineral,  should  have  been 
in  a diminutive  state,  when  its  action  was  most  in  demand 
for  the  purification  of  the  water,  and  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  superfluous  carbonic  acid  into  organisms  and  oxy- 
gen ; and  indeed  for  the  harmonious  progress  of  the  whole. 

As  during  Palaeozoic  times  animal  life  was  not  in  a de- 
gree of  activity  proportioned  to  that  of  the  vegetation,  we 
must  of  course  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  the  exuberance 
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of  vegetable  life,  and  also  ask  what  lias  become  of  the  sur- 
plus of  the  generated  materials.  For  everybody  knows 
now  that,  in  the  workings  of  nature’s  productiveness, 
nothing  of  the  material  used  is  ever  lost.  As  the  leaves 
impressed  upon  the  shale  or  sandstone  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous discover  to  us  not  only  the  characters  of  the  plants 
of  the  coal,  biit  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  period,  and  its 
result  in  the  formation  of  the  combustible  mineral,  coal, — 
so  also,  the  remains  of  i)lants  so  profusely  left  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Devonian  age  disclose  the  purpose  of  nature  and  the 
results  of  its  work  in  the  deposits  of  mineral  oil  in  the  strata 
of  the  same  age. 

’Phis  however  being  an  hy^iothesis,  it  is  not  to  be  main- 
tained without  offering  some  facts  for  its  support. 

When  marine  plants  are  heaped  in  great  masses  on 
sandy  shores,  they  are  rapidly  decomposed,  passing  into  a 
black  soft  x>aste,  then  to  a glutinous  fluid  of  the  same  color, 
exhaling  a strong  offensive  odor,  which  xiermeates  the  sand. 

No  analysis  of  that  decomposed  matter  has  been  made; 
but  by  the  analyses  of  xietroleum  chemistry  demonstrates 
that  mineral  oil  and  coal  are  both  comxiosed  of  the  same 
elements.  And  as  this  last  matter  is  proved  to  be  of  vege- 
table origin  the  other  must  be  necessarily  referred  to  the 
same.  Some  substances,  which  were  formerly  procured 
fi-om  decomxiosed  marine  iflants  only,  are  now  more  abund- 
antly obtained  from  xietroleum. 

The  changes  to  which  land  jilants  are  subjected,  in  the 
successive  pliases  of  their  transformation  into  coal,  can  be 
more  or  less  openly  followed  now,  in  studying,  first,  tlie  sur- 
face vegetation  of  xieat  bogs  and  the  gradual  transfor- 
mation of  the  vegetable  matter  downwards  to  the  bottom 
of  the  beds,  where  the  jieat  has  become  soft  and  black,  and 
where  the  decomxiosition  of  the  vegetable  matter  has  pro- 
gressed already  so  far  that  most  of  the  original  forms  of  the 
jilants  have  become  undiscernible.  Then  j^assing  to  older 
dejiosits  of  tlie  same  nature  (the  jieat  bogs  of  the  quaternary, 
or  the  lignite  beds  of  the  tertiary)  the  woody  matter,  more 
compact,  quite  black,  but  still  soft,  has  lost  in  its  apiiearance 
every  trace  of  vegetable  origin  ; except,  iierhajis,  in  some 
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trunks  of  trees,  which’  have  become  as  soft  as  the  black 
paste  wherein  they  are  found  embedded.  That  black  mat- 
ter, though  half  fluid,  is  still  a kind  of  peat,  which  when 
dry,  burns  as  freely  as  wood.  Passing  to  still  older  forma- 
tions of  the  same  nature,  those  of  the  Tertiary,  or  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous,  the  same  kind  of  material  now  called 
lignite  has,  by  longer  continued  decomposition  become 
more  compact,  sometimes  as  hard  as  coal,  presenting  the 
same  appearance  of  alternate,  opaque  and  shining  thin  lay- 
ers like  that  seen  by  vertically  breaking  a piece  of  coal. 

But  the  matter  is  not  yet  true  coal ; it  is  still  too  soft, 
easily  disintegrated,  even  spontaneously  set  on  fire,  when 
exposed  to  atmospheric  influence.  Its  slow  decomposition 
has  to  be  continued  for  ages,  until,  still  more  hardened  by 
gradual  elimination  of  gaseous  elements,  it  becomes,  first 
as  coal,  then  as  anthracite,  one  of  the  most  important  agents 
of  the  civilization  of  the  human  race. 

Gradual  transformations  of  that  kind,  showing  up  the 
intermediate  phases  of  alterations  of  the  hydrophytes 
Toward  their  ultimate  conversion  into  mineral  oil,  have  not 
been  observed  yet,  as  far  as  I know.  Who  can  say  what  be- 
comes of  the  fluid  matter  resulting  from  the  first  decomposi- 
tion of  dead  Algse  ; how  it  is  gathered  after  effusion  from  the 
plants  ; and  in  what  kind  of  reservoirs  it  has  been  preserved 
during  geological  times,  and  the  changes  through  Avhich 
the  original  elements  have  passed  for  their  complete  trans- 
formation into  mineral  oil  or  bitumen  ? In  the  Carbonifer- 
ous formation  are  beds  of  Cannel  coal  so  abundantly  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen  that  it  blazes  in  burning  like  oil, 
and  that  even  the  bituminous  matter,  either  partly  re- 
mained fluid  or  set  free  by  gradual  decomposition,  percolates 
through  the  underlaying  shale  and  sandstone,  and  comes 
out  at  the  surface  of  the  springs,  of  the  country  around.  It 
is  the  case  with  the  Breckenridge  coal  of  Kentucky. 
Though  Cannel  coal  is  considered  as  resulting  from  a more 
complete  decomposition  of  fully  immersed  debris  of  aerial 
plants,  it  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  in  some  localities 
the  remains  of  marine  Algm  have  been  casually  thrown 
upon  the  surface  of  swamps  inhabited  by  land  or  fresh 
30 
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water  plants,  and  that  then  partly  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  coal  they  have  increased  the  proportion  of 
free  l)itnminons  matter. 

Near  Green  River  station,  in  Wyoming,  the  strata  (lowest 
•Tertiary)  along  the  river  are  built  up,  for  500  feet  of  exposed 
measures,  of  beds  of  shale,  in  thin  laminated  layers,  mostly 
of  argillaceous  hardened  clay  or  sand.  These  beds,  or  com- 
posite strata,  sometimes  of  great  thickness,  alternate  with  de- 
posits of  black  bituminous  shaly  materials  5 to  7 feet  thick. 
The  argillaceous  sand  or  clay  beds,  which  are  by  far  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  series,  hold  sometimes  in  their  composition  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  small  fishes,  flattened  of  course,  and 
of  which  the  bony  skeletons  only  and  the  scales  covering  them 
are  alone  preserved.  These  deposits  of  fishes  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  or  related  to  the  black  bituminous  shale, 
being  sometimes  at  a great  vertical  distance  and  having  be- 
sides, with  the  skeletons  of  fishes,  leaves  or  fragments  of 
land  plants  : Poplar,  Maple,  Oak,  etc. 

In  the  black  shale,  no  remains  of  organized  bodies  are 
recognizable,  except  a few  scattered  scales  of  fishes  ; and 
nevertheless  they  contain  such  a large  proportion,  of  bitu- 
men that,  looking  like  beds  of  coal,  they  have  been  often 
quarried  and  used  as  combustible  material,  though  thej^are 
not  coal.  They  burn  easily,  but  do  not  consume.  This 
bitumen  can  not  be  derived  from  fishes,  since  all  the  layers 
where  fishes  are  found  are  free  of  any  trace  of  that  matter  ; 
it  is  evidently  derived  from  vegetation,  bnt  not  from  marine 
Algm,  as  the  whole  formation  is  of  fresh  water  origin.  The 
decomposition  of  the  materials  has  gone  on  evidently  in 
shallow  lakes,  filled  by  an  active  vegetation  of  fresh  water 
hydrophytes,  like  Confervse ; and  the  bitumen  resulting 
from  their  decomposition  has  been  infused  into  the  muddy 
matter  deposited  at  the  same  time.  In  the  same  way,  a more 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  Algae  in  marine  formations  may 
accumulate  a mass  of  its  remains  in  some  localities.  The 
matter  being  gradually  decomposed  and  partly  transformed 
into  a bitnminous  fluid,  has  been  distributed  either  inte 
clay  beds  by  diffusion,  or  preserved  in  reservoirs  formed  by 
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the  space  occupied  originally  by  the  vegetable  deposits. 
Still  the  process  of  decomposition  remains  unknown.''^ 

These  cursory  notes  on  the  Hydrophytes  may  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  more  detailed  remarks  on  the  land  vegeta- 
tion of  palgeozoic  times. 

Progress  of  Palceozoic  land  vegetation. 

Tlie  plants  of  the  palmozoic  times  are  mostly  referable  to 
four  divisions  or  orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; the 
Ferns,  {Filices, ) the  Calamarieoe,  the  Lycopodiacece,  and  the 
CordaltecB.  The  first  three  orders  belong  to  the  class  of 
(nyptogamous  acrogens  plants  ; the  third,  not  represented 
in  the  Flora  of  the  present  epoch,  is  of  a liigher  degree  of 
organization  and  takes  its  place  between  the  Cycadeoe  and 
the  Conifers,  being  related  by  some  characters  to  both  of 
these  orders  of  plants. 

As  far  as  it  is  known,  until  now,  the  first  traces  of  land- 
plants  appear  in  the  lower  Silurian,  the  Trenton  group. 
There  have  been  found  in  strata  of  that  formation  (the 
Cinciunati  limestone  and  described  from  them,  a P syloplii- 
tum)  (P5wZo?t  floating  plant),  a geuus  of  the  Lycopodiacese, 
a Sphenophyllum  of  the  Calamariese,  and  a Protostigma 
{protos,  the  first,  most  ancient),  part  of  astern  marked  with 
rhomboidal,  square,  areoles  like  those  of  some  Sigillaria. 
I have  recently  received  from  Mr.  Ulrich,  of  Newport, 
Ky.  a geologist  well  acquainted  with  the  fossil  organisms 
of  the  Cincinnati  group,  specimens  of  limestone  from  the 
base  of  the  Trenton  shale,  near  Minneapolis,  Minn,  bearing 
branches  of  a fine,  extremely  delicate  species  of  Asterophyl- 
lites.  From  the  Upper  Silurian  (the  Clinton  epoch)  two 
species  of  Lepidodendron  have  been  discovered ; one,  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Glyptodendron  by  Prof.  Clay- 

* Years  ago  when  T was  occupied  in  researches  upon  the  relation  of  the  oil 
deposits  to  the  decomposition  of  marine  Algse,  the  celebrated  Chemist, 
Prof.  Liebig,  to  whom  I exposed  my  views,  asking  at  the  same  time  if  they 
could  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  chemical  analysis,  kindly  answered 
me : “That  there  were  then  unhappily  no  analyses  of  species  of  Fucus  or 
of  other  Hydrophytes  which  could  be  used  as  affording  support  to  my 
views.  But  that  my  arguments,  based  on  exact  researches,  were  so  con- 
clusive, that,  for  himself  at  least,  they  had  removed  any  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  theory.” 
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pole,  has  bolsters,  rounded  at  the  apex  ; the  other,  found 
quite  recently  by  Prof.  Orton,  has  its  liolster  jiointed  ; the 
two  species  therefore  representing  two  different  types.  At 
a higher  stage  Upper  (ITelderberg)  specimens  of  an  Annu- 
laria  and  of  a Psylopliiton  have  been  obtained  in  Michi- 
gan {*). 

At  about  the  same  time  when  these  plants  were  discov- 
ered, a tine  species  of  fern,  Eopteris,  was  described  and 
figured  by  Saporta,  from  the  schists  of  Angers.  France,  a 
formation  referred  to  the  same  age  as  the  Cincinnati  lime- 
stone. 

Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  about  thei’eality  of  the 
reference  of  these  organisms  to  land  plants,  on  account  of 
the  insufficiently  defined  forms  of  the  specimens,  and  also 
from  the  generally  received  opinion  that  land  plants  could 
not  have  appeared  so  early  npon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  great  abundance  of  remains  of  marine  animals  in  the 
strata  of  the  middle  Silurian,  tending  to  prove  a general 
submersion  of  the  earth  at  that  epoch. 

But,  first,  we  can  not  admit,  or  rather  conceive,  a general 
and  total  submersion  of  our  planet.  Even  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  deposition  of  the  Archean  rocks  there  has  been, 
of  course,  local  differences  in  the  levels  of  the  surface  ; and 
though  the  whole  planet  was  envelojjed  in  a dark  veil  of 
heated  vapors,  land  was  exposed  at  divers  localities;  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  apparition  of  land  vegetation  being 
the  high  degree  of  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
the  surface  of  the  land.  At  the  end  of  the  deposition  of 
this  great  general  formation,  which  covered  the  whole  globe 
with  a thick  crust  of  stratified  materials,  the  temperature 
had  alreadj^  been  lowered,  and  as  Prof.  Dana  says,  in  his 
Manual  of  Geology,  it  could  not  be  over  38°  C.  or  68°  F. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  equator,  is,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, 27°  C.  or  60°  F.  But,  over  the  Archeau  rocks,  and  up 
to  the  middle  Silurian  age,  2000  feet  of  measures  have  been 
built  up  ill  the  Primordial  era,  10,000  iu  the  Canadian  and  6- 
700  feet  in  the  Quebec  and  Chazy  limestone  above:  So 

(■»)  Tliese  plants  except  the  Lepidodendron  species  are  described  and  fig- 
ured in  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Sec.  Vol.  XVII,  N.  100,  p.  163,  PI.  IV  f.  1-8. 
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that  12,000  feet  of  measures  or  more,  intervening  between 
the  Archean  and  the  Trenton  group,  indicate  an  immense 
length  of  time,  many  millions  of  years,  during  which  of 
course  the  crust  of  the  eartli  had  been  cooling,  and  the  at- 
mospheric circumstances  greatly  modified,  becoming  grad- 
ually less  charged  with  vapors.  Nevertheless,  the  atmos- 
phere was  still  wmrm  and  humid,  and  favorable  to  a vegeta- 
tion like  that  of  the  plants  which  have  been  described  as 
the  first  land  plants.  (*) 

Plants  with  well  defined  characters,  and  a strong  organi- 
zation, could  not  therefore  be  considered  as  representa- 
tives of  the  first  land  vegetation  of  the  earth.  While  those 
cylindrical  small  stems,  still  without  leaves  (like  the  numer- 
ous fragments  of  Psylophitum,  found  by  Prof.  Dawson  at 
the  base  of  the  Devonian,  and  which  he  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  floated  there  from  Silurian  rocks,  or  the  little 
fragile  Annularia,  Sphenophyllum  and  Aster opliyllites 
of  the  Trenton  epoch,  which  were  apparently  soft  and 
growing  in  small  shallow  basins,  of  tepid  water,  or  upon 
wet  rocks)  have  just  the  appearance  of  plants  newly  born, 
derived  perhaps  from  some  peculiar  kind  of  sea  weeds,  by 
a modification  of  their  inflorescence.  These  first  represen- 
tatives of  a new  series  of  vegetables  were  rudiments  easily 
moulded  for  the  march  of  their  future  evolution. 

The  Fekns.  {Pteris.') 

In  the  Flora  of  the  Palaeozoic,  the  Ferns  take  first  rank, 
by  their  preponderance,  especially  in  the  Carboniferous 
formations  ; by  their  presence  in  all  the  strata  and  nearly 
at  all  the  localities  where  fossil  remains  of  vegetables  have 
been  found  ; and  also  because  they  are  the  best  known 
plants  of  the  present  epoch.  Everybody  knows  the  terns 
and  likes  them.  They  do  not  bear  brilliant  flowers  ; but  the 
pleasant  green  color  of  the  plants,  the  elegance  of  their 
drooping  fronds,  the  delicateness  of  the  forms  of  their 

(*)  DeCandolle  in  his  Geographie  Botanique  remarks  that  great  heat  and 
much  humidity  produce,  as  we  see  in  the  plants  of  the  greenhouse,  weak- 
nessof  tissue  and  a semi-chlorosis,  which  does  not  allow  the  plants  to  follow 
satisfactorily  the  divers  phases  of  their  development. 
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leaves,  admirably  cut  in  elegant  fringes  of  the  most  diver- 
sified patterns,  everything  about  these  fragile  inhabitants  of 
our  woods  renders  them  if  not  dazzling  to  the  eyes,  at  least 
always  lovely  and  attractive-like  old  friends. 

Ferns  are  perennial,  herbaceous  or  arborescent  plants.  As 
herbaceous,  they  do  not  grow  very  high,  but  sometimes 
cover  with  their  sole  vegetation  large  areas  of  wet  or  shady 
grounds-  Not  that  they  always  need  shade  for  favoring 
their  growth,  which  essentially  depends  on  atmospheric 
humidity  ; for  near  the  borders  of  the  sea  or  of  swamps, 
or  uiion  mountains,  where  the  atmosphere  is  generally 
charged  with  vapors,  they  thrive  to  a high  degree  of  lux- 
uriance, even  under  the  constant  light  of  an  ardent  sun. 

As  trees,  their  trunks,  3 to  50  feet  high,  are  clyindri- 
cal,  straight,  without  branches,  like  vertical  columns 
crowned  by  a profusion  of  long  lanceolate  fronds,  gracefully 
curving  back  like  the  leaves  of  Palm  trees,  which  they 
somewhat  resemble.  The  trunks  bear  deep  scars  upon 
their  bark,  impressions  of  the  x>oints  of  attachment  of  the 
base  of  the  petioles  of  the  fronds.  These  scars  being  of 
different  size  and  conformation,  and  also  placed  in  various 
relative  position,  serve  to  characterize  and  determine  the 
plants. 

In  the  Palmozoic  formations,  es^iecially  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous, trunks  of  fern-trees  are  not  very  rare,  and  are  often 
found  silicified  in  beds  of  sandstone.  They  are  then,  mostly, 
horizontally  broken  into  fragments  of  various  thickness. 
Shade  river  in  Ohio  is  a locality  well  known  for  the 
abundance  of  fossil  remains  of  this  kind,  found  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  creek  and  in  the  country  around.  In  former 
years,  I have  seen  x^^n’ts  of  trunks  from  4''  to  2 feet  in 
diameter,  some  of  them  as  long  as  thick,  showing,  distinctly 
marked  upon  the  transverse  sections  the  texture  and  there- 
fore the  real  characters  of  the  plants.  When  polished,  the 
horizontal  sections  represent  the  details  of  structure  like 
beautiful  drawings,  or  modifications  of  forms  and  color  re- 
sembling those  of  the  finest  kinds  of  marble. 

The  leaves  of  ferns  and  their  branches  are,  before  their 
evolution,  rolled  up  in  sx>iral,  like  Avatch  springs  in  their 
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barrels.  Impressions  of  these  unfolding,  still  undeveloped, 
parts  are  sometimes  found  upon  the  shales  of  the  coal 
measures  and  described  under  the  name  of  Spiropterls.  (1). 

The  ferns  have  no  flowers.  Their  organs  of  reproduction 
■are  generated  upon  a green  prothallium  (primitive  blade  or 
organism)  produced  from  the  germination  of  the  seeds,  and 
upon  which  the  organs  of  generation  (antherids  and  arche- 
gones,)  are  separately  born.  This  primitive  tissue  soon 
disappears  after  the  young  plant  has  taken  life.  The  x>ro- 
thallium  is  designed  to  be  the  first  food  of  cryptogam- 
ous  jjlants,  like  the  cotyledons  of  dicotyledonous  plants. 
But  the  fructifications  of  ferns  have  no  likeness  to  those 
of  other  kinds  of  vegetables.  They  are  mere  small  capsules 
(sporanges)  formed  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  and 
generally  attached  to  the  lower  surface,  or  under  the  re- 
■curved  borders  of  the  leaves,  joined  together  in  glomer- 
cules  of  various  forms,  round,  semi-lunar,  oblong,  linear,  etc. 
The  sj)oranges  are  ordinarily  covered  by  a thin  membran- 
ous envelope  (indusium)  very  rarely  observable  in  the  fos- 
sil state.  Sometimes  they  are  composed  of  the  whole  tis- 
sue of  the  leaves  ; and  then  the  fructified  part  is  modified 
and  takes  a far  different  aspect  from  that  of  the  sterile 
fronds.  0.  F.  PL  XLVIII  f.  8-10,  PI.  C.,  f.  4,  5. 

The  ferns  of  Palseozoic  times,  esjoecially  those  of  the 
Carboniferous,  have  been  generally  of  the  same  types 
over  the  whole  land  surface  of  the  earth.  This  fact  is 
oasily  accounted  for  by  the  general  sameness  of  the  atmos- 
pheric circumstances,  especially  by  the  great  amount  of  hu- 
midity with  which  the  atmosphere  wms  then  charged.  There 
are  however  marked  differences  indicated  by  the  characters 
of  the  species.  We  see,  for  example,  that  although  330  sj^e- 
cies  of  Ferns  have  been  described  from  the  Palmozoic  meas- 
ures of  the  United  States,  only  109  of  these  are  as  yet  identi- 
fied with  those  described  by  European  authors.  This 
diflterence  is  evidently  too  great,  and  due  to  uncertainties  of 
determination,  will  j^i’obably  be  reduced  when  Palaeon- 
tologists have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  specimens 

(1.)  The  termination pferzs  is  often  adde(i  to  the  names  of  genera  of  ferns, 
the  roots  of  the  names  being  generally  derived  from  the  Greek. 
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from  both  continents.  We  have  nevertheless,  in  North 
America,  distinctly^characterized  genera,  like  MegalopteriSy 
represented  by  a number  of  species  which  as  yet  have  not 
been  observed  in  Europe.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a num- 
ber of  European  genera,  of  which  no  representatives  have 
been  as  yet  seen  here.  This , is  not  surprising,  for  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  ferns  has  always  been  sub- 
ject to  some  unexplainable  peculiarities.  At  the  present 
epoch,  for  example,  of  the  60  species  now  living  on  the  East- 
ern slope  of  the  United  States,  only  15  are  found  in  Eng- 
land. Of  the  43  species  on  the  Western  slope,  only  8 are 
found  on  the  Eastern,  and  10  in  Europe.  Half  of  the  species 
of  Europe  are  found  also  in  the  Himalaya  mountains  ; and 
so  on. 

Excepting  trunks,  rhizomas,  petioles,  and  other  frag- 
ments’ of  organs  of  which  the  determination  is  not  possible, 
the  number  of  species  of  fossil  ferns  known  from  all  the 
geological  formations  amount  to  about  700  ; while  more 
than  3000  species  of  living  ferns  are  known. 

Specimens  of  fossil  ferns  bearing  fructifications  are  com- 
paratively rare.  More,  however,  have  been  found  in  Amer- 
ica than  in  Europe.  As  at  the  present  epoch  the  tree-ferns 
more  rarely  bear  fruits  than  the  herbaceous  species,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  most  of  the  Ferns  of  the  Palaeozoic 
were  trees  ; and  this  conclusion  might  be  accepted  for  a 
peculiar  tribe,  the  Pecopterids,  whose  fronds  are  pinnately 
divided.  But  most  of  the  species  of  the  Carboniferous,  and 
some  of  the  largest  in  size,  like  the  Neuropterids,  of 
which  the  fructifications  are  still  uncertainly  known,  have  a 
dichotomous  ramification,  and  appear  therefore  to  have  been 
bushy  ferns. 

Distributions  of  the  Perns ; characters  and  affinites  of 

the  groups. 

In  the  American  palaeozoic  measures,  no  remains  of  Ferns 
have  as  yet  been  found  lower  than  the  middle  of  the  De- 
vonian age.  In  a paper  on  the  Devonian  plants  of  Eastern 
America,  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson  (*)  has  given  a comparative 


(*)  On  the  Flora  of  the  Devonian  Period,  Quat.  Journ.  Geol.  Soe.  18C2. 
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list  of  species  represented  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  the  lower, 
middle  and  upper  Devonian  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  ; 
and  in  that  list  he  mentions  Cyclopteris  incerta  from  the 
middle  Devonian  of  New  York  ; and  from  tlie  upper  Devon- 
ian of  Maine  C.  Halliana,  and  C.  Jacksoni.  The  first  of 
these  species  is  represented  as  small  branches,  bearing  slen- 
der curved  ramules,  to  which  are  attached  groups  of  indis- 
tinct glomerules,  which  may  be  flowers,  but  which,  taken 
altogether,  are  too  uncertainly  defined  (as  the  specific  name 
indicates  it)  to  permit  consideration.  The  two  others,  how- 
ever, are  of  a peculiar  distinctly  characterized  type  of  ferns 
with  which  this  examination  will  begin. 

Arch(Eopteris. 

ArcJiceopteris,  {arcJiaios  ancient.)  C.  FI.  PI.  XLIX. 
These  peculiar  ferns,  first  named  Cyclopteris  {cyclos  circle; 
compose  now,  with  a number  of  other  species,  the  genus 
Archceopteris,  whose  plants  are  generally  of  large  size,  with 
long,  erect,  opposite,  lateral  branches  ; the  leaves  sessile 
upon  the  branches,  or  'even  upon  the  stems,  alternating, 
wedgeform,  narrowed  to  the  point  of  attachment,  more  or  less 
enlarged  at  the  apex  and  are  there  entire  ; crenulate,  dentate 
or  even  laciniate ; the  nerves,  all  of  the  same  thickness,  are 
thin,  straight,  emerging  from  the  base  and  dichotomous  in 
ascending. 

From  the  Devonian  upward,  six  species  of  Archceopteris^ 
including  the  two  formerly  mentioned,  have  been  found  in 
the  Catskill  group  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  at  Meshop- 
pen  and  Coxton  narrows.  Then,  higher  up  in  the  meas- 
ures, Prof.  B.  F.  Meek  discovered  three  species  at  the  point 
of  union  of  the  Catskill  Red  Sandstone  with  the  Sub-car- 
boniferous measures,  near  Lewis  Tunnel,  Virginia.  One 
species  also  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Fontaine,  from  the  New 
River  coal  measures  ; and  later  still.  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews 
found,  near  Rushville,  Ohio,  three  species  of  Archceopteris 
in  a thin  bed  of  bituminous  shale  barren  of  coal,  apparently 
formed  of  the  deposit  of  marshy  plants  upon  a swamp  of 
very  little  extent.  According  to  the  report  of  Prof.  An- 
drews the  geological  horizon  of  the  shale  is  in  the  Waverly 
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sandstone,  near  the  Chester  limestone,  a little  above  or  be- 
low it.  The  Chester  groTip  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  appar- 
ently takes  the  place  of  the  Pocono  sandstone  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Relying-  on  the  indication  given  by  the  plants,  the  Rnsh- 
ville  bed  should  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Lewis  Tunnel  bed 
and  of  the  New  River  coal  measures,  and  thus  indicates 
the  place  of  the  Chester  group  at  the  very  base  of  the  Sub- 
carboniferous  measures,  like  that  of  the  other  localities 
where  species  of  Archceopteris  have  been  found. 

There  is,  however,  a great  difference  in  the  distribution 
and  composition  of  the  measures  at  the  localities  named 
above.  Diffei-ence  is  especially  seen  in  the  nature  of  the 
materials  which  have  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  de- 
posits. 

In  Illinois  and  Indiana  the  Chester  group  is  a series 
of  alternating  beds  of  limestone,  sandstone  and  shale. 
No  coal  has  been  found  there,  except  one  or  two  very 
thin  beds,  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  group. 

In  Northern  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Berea  grit  and 
other  strata,  are  overlaid  by  Sub-carboniferous  measures  of 
little  vertical  thickness,  with  two  or  three  beds  of  coal, 
worked  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Youngstown,  Sharon,  etc.  This 
is  the  case  also  in  Arkansas. 

In  Virginia,  Alabama,  Georgia,  etc.,  the  productive  Sub- 
carboniferous  measures,  begin  at  the  very  top  of  the  Catskill 
group,  and  have  a thickness  of  more  than  2000  feet,  compris- 
ing numerous  beds  of  coal,  from  4 to  12  feet  thick,  interposed 
between  strata  of  limestone,  sandstone,  iron,  etc. 

This  short  explanation,  will  help  to  better  understand 
the  distribution  of  the  plants,  and  their  relation — to  the 
Sub-carboniferous  measures. 

On  the  genus  Archceopterls  I remark  further,  that  its 
largest  form  of  plants,  with  great  branches  and  leaves  2^" 
long  2"  broad,  near  the  apex,  or  larger  still  than  the  branch 
of  A.  obiusa  in  C.  F.  PI.  XLIX  f.  7,  wms  found  at  Montrose 
in  the  Catskill  group. 

Later  in  the  formations,  especially  at  Lewis  Tunnel  and 
Rushville  O.,  plants  of  the  same  genus,  are  seen  to  have 
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become  much  reduced  in  size,  bearing,  small  very  delicate 
leaves  ; and  the  genus  then  apparently  became  extinct. 

Megalopteris. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  following  still  more  re- 
markable genus,  Megalopteris  {megas  great).  C.  FI.  PI. 
XXIV,  fs.  1-3.  The  plants  of  this  genus,  known  only  by 
fragments  of  stems,  have  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  alter- 
nately placed  upon  a thick  rachis  and  long  broadly  decur- 
ring  on  it  ; they  have  a thick  mid-rib,  curving  backwards  in 
passing  towards  the  borders,  and  dichotomous  or  forking. 
Figure  1 of  PI.  XXIV,  loc.  cit.  of  a species  of  this  genus, 
scarcely  gives  an  idea  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the 
fronds,  which,  on  account  of  their  size,  can  be  obtained 
only  in  fragments.  Part  of  a leaf  found  near  Port  Byron, 
111.,  of  which  a fragment  was  inch,  in  diameter,  was 
at  least  28  inch,  long,  the  leaves  being  generally  6 times  as 
long  as  broad. 

This  species  appears  first  in  the  sub-conglomerate  series 
of  New  River.  It  is  also  found,  with  species  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  genus,  in  West  Virginia  ; then  at  Rushville  ; and 
last  of  all  at  Rock  Island,  111.  in  the  lowest  carboniferous 
strata  of  the  locality  which  appear  to  correspond  with 
the  Chester  group.  It  therefore  follows  the  same  distribu- 
tion as  Archmopteris,  appearing  a little  later,  but  remain- 
ing also  a little  longer  in  the  flora.  It  seems  however  to 
become  extinct,  like  ArclicBopieris,  at  the  base  of  the  Sub- 
carboniferous  ; but  imparts  some  of  its  most  important 
characters  to  the  genus  Neuropteris  {neuros^  nerve)  which, 
then  makes  its  appearance  and  gradually  contributes  in 
large  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  Coal  Flora. 

Neuropterids. 

The  Neuropterids  form  a peculiar  group,  which,  from 
analogous  characters  of  nervation,  include  the  genera 
Neuropteris,  Odontopteris  {odous  a tooth,)  Lesleija  (a  per- 
sonal name,)  Nictgopteris  {dictuos  a fishnet,)  Neriopteris 
{nerion  oleander,)  Megalopteris  {megas  great,)  Tamiop- 
teris  {tainia  ribbon). 
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Neuropieris.  C.  FI.  PI.  V-XVIII.  The  characters  of 
those  beautiful  ferns,  are  partly  iudicatecl  by  the  name. 
Plants  generally  large,  bushy,  dichotomous  in  the  lower 
divisions,  pinnate  in  the  upper,  piunse  large,  lanceolate  or 
narrow,  lineardanceolate,  tiles  round  or  cordiform, 
lanceolate,  oblong,  obtuse,  rounded  at  base,  mostly  entire, 
all  attached  by  the  base  of  the  medial  nerve  sometimes  pro- 
longed into  a short  pedicel,  or  by  the  middle  of  the  rounded 
or  cordate  base  of  the  leaves,  lateral  nerves  very  close,  thin, 
arched  in  passing  toward  the  borders  from  the  medial  nerve, 
or  fan  like  from  the  very  base.  The  genus  shows  divers 
forms  of  leaves  and  also  divers  modifications  of  the  nerva- 
tion, according  to  the  presence  and  absence  of  a midrib. 

Odontopteris,  C.  P.  PI.  XX-XXII,  merely  differs  from 
Neuropteris  by  the  lateral  nerves  emerging  straight  and  par- 
allel at  base,  from  the  rachis  or  from  the  medial  nerve. 

Lesleya,  C.  P.  PI.  XXV,  f.  1.,  resembles  and 

especially  Megalopteris,  by  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  the 
nervation,  but  differs  by  its  narrowed  base. 

Dictyopteris,  C.  F.  PI.  XXIII,  f.  4-10,  has  the  leaves  of 
the  same  form  as  those  of  JV europteris,  differing  by  the 
nervation,  the  lateral  nerves  traversing  the  lamina  in  undu- 
lations, anastomosing  at  their  points  of  contract,  forming 
ovate  or  polygonal  meshes  like  those  of  a fish-net. 

TcBnlopteris,  C.  F.  PI.  XXV,  f.  7,  has  long,  linear  ribbon 
like  leaves,  with  a broad  medial  nerve  from  which  the  lat- 
eral ones,  which  are  very  close,  emerge  and  pass  at  right 
angles  to  the  borders. 

Neriopteris,V.  F.  PI.  XXIV,  f.  4.,  has  leaves  like  those  of 
Neuropteris,  but  comparatively  narrower  and  with  borders 
reflexed. 

In  comparing  the  leaves  of  Neuropteris  and  Megalopteris 
C.  F.  PI.  XXIV  it  will  be  easy  to  perceive  the  great  anal- 
ogy of  the  characters,  of  the  leaves  of  the  two  genera,  and 
admitting  derivation,  to  follow  the  evolution  of  the  others 
from  the  original  type.  The  evolution  is  to  be  more  likely 
admitted,  from  the  fact  that  the  original  habitat  corres- 
ponds with  the  affinity  of  the  characters.  All  the  genera 
appear  in  the  Sub-carboniferous,  Neuropteris  has  al- 
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ready  14  species  ; Odontopteris  7,  Lesley  a 2,  Megalopteris 
13,  TcBniopteris  2,  and  Neriopteris  1.  Of  these,  Megalop - 
teris^  TcBniopteris,  and  Neriopteris  do  not  pass  above  the 
Millstone  grit  (or  Pottsville  conglomerate)  into  the  Middle 
coal  measures.  But  Neuropteris  is  very  persistent  and  be- 
comes more  widely  distributed  in  the  Middle  coal,  where  it 
is  represented  by  40  species,  4 species  only  of  those  of  the 
Sub-carboniferous  having  passed  above  it.  In  the  Permo- 
carboniferous  the  genus  has  still  7 species,  3 of  which  ex- 
clusively pertain  to  this  stage. 

Of  the  species  of  Odontopteris,  3 are  lost  in  the  Sub-car- 
boniferous ; but  still  it  has  22  in  the  Middle  coal  measures 
and  4 in  the  Permo-carboniferous  : three  of  these  are  new 
species  and  one,  an  European  form,  not  recognized  in  the 
lower  measures. 

Of  Lictyopteris,  a single  species,  D.  ohliqua,  appears  in 
the  coal  shale  of  Arkansas,  where  some  separate  leaflets 
of  the  genus  have  been  found.  The  genus  has  5 species  in 
the  Middle  carboniferous.  They  are  scantly  represented, 
and  do  not  appear  in  the  higher  divisions. 

In  order  to  see  that  the  species  attributed  to  the  Sub-car- 
boniferous are  not  casual,  or  mere  local  species,  it  is  well 
to  remark  that  those  which  do  not  pass  above  the  Millstone 
grit  have  been  found  at  three  or  four  far  distant  localities. 
For  example,  Neuropteris  Smit/iii,  N.  Elrodi,  N.  hiformis, 
have  been  found  in  the  coal  measures  of  W.  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  the  Whetstone 
beds  of  the  Chester  group  in  Indiana.  Of  the  species  pas- 
sing above,  Neuropteris  tenuifolia  is  present  at  4 localities. 
It  is  the  same  with  most  of  the  others  ; they  have  been  ob- 
served, in  at  least  2 or  3 localities.  In  a single  tribe  of  ferns 
we  have,  therefore,  sufficient  data  for  the  identification  of  the 
different  stages  of  the  coal  measures.  The  discovery  of 
Neuropteris  Smith ii,  for  example,  which  was  repeatedly 
sent  to  me  from  Alabama  and  Virginia,  was  sufficient  au- 
thority for  the  reference  of  the  Alabama  coal  fields  to  the 
Sub-carboniferous  measures,  a reference  generally  and  per- 
sistently doubted  at  the  beginning  of  the  working  out  of 
the  remarkable  coal  fields  of  that  State. 
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Aletiiopterids. 

The  two  essential  genera  pertaining  to  this  tribe  are  Cal- 
lipteridium  and  Aletliopteris. — Call  ip  ter  id  him  {Kalos 
beantifiil)  PL  XXVII,  is  like  a transitional  link,  between 
the  Nenropterids  and  the  Pseudo-Pecopterdis  which  follow. 

The  plants  are  pinnately  divided,  the  leaflets  are  attached 
by  the  whole  decurring  base  ; the  medial  nerve  is  thick, 
the  lateral  tine,  nnmerons,  curved  back  in  passing  toward 
the  borders,  forking  once  or  twice.  The  nervation  is  anal- 
agoiis  to  that  of  Neuropteris ; while  the  division  of  the 
pinnae  is  like  that  of  Alethopteris.  Twenty  species  of  this 
genns  are  described  from  the  American  Coal  measures  ; 5 in 
the  Sub-carboniferons,  2 of  which  pertain  only  to  that  stage  ; 
18  belong  to  the  Middle  coal ; and  5 new  species  have  been 
described  from  the  Permo-carboniferons.  To  this  may  be 
added  Callipteris  coiiferta,  a plant  very  abundantly  ob- 
served in  the  Upper  coal  measures  of  Europe  and  in  the 
Permo-carboniferons  of  America,  but  not  seen  as  yet  in  the 
lower  stages. 

Alethopteris  {aletlws,  true,)  C.  F.  PI.  XXIX,  especially 
differs  from  the  preceding  by  the  lateral  nerves  at  right 
angles  to  the  midrib  and  straight  in  passing  to  the  borders. 

Of  the  17  species  of  this  genus.  6 belong  exclusively  to  the 
Sub-carboniferous  ; 2 pass  above  to  the  lowest  coal  strata 
of  the  Middle  carboniferous,  where  7 more  species  are  pres- 
ent; and  2 belong  exclusively  to  the  Permo-carboniferous. 
The  genus  is  essentially  characteristic  of  the  low  coal. 

PbEUDOPECOPTERIDS. 

This  tribe  is  intermediate  between  the  preceding  and  the 
following.  It  differs  from  both,  by  the  dichotomous  divisions 
of  the  rachis.  It  has  one  genus  only. 

Fseiidopecopiieris  {Pseudos  false)  C.  F.  PI.  XXXII, 
XXXIV,  XXXV.  Plants  large,  with  dichotomous  branches, 
pinnules  joined  or  separated  at  base,  variable  in  form  and 
size,  oblong,  obtuse,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  at  right  angles,  or 
oblique  to  the  rachis,  sometimes  decurring  to  it  and  bor- 
dering it  by  a narrow  wing ; lateral  nerves  oblique  and 
curved,  generally  forking  once,  the  lower  pair  twice. 
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Thirty-five  species  are  described  in  this  genus  ; of  whicli 
18  are  present  in  the  Siibcarbonit'erons  ; 6 pertaining  exclu- 
sively to  it,  passing  above  the  Millstone  grit,  are  mostly 
found  in  connection  with  the  lowest  strata  of  coal  A & B, 
few  passing  above  coal  C.  None  have  been  observed  in  the 
Permo-carboniferous. 

By  some  of  the  characters,  the  plants  of  this  tribe,  are 
related  to  the  Neuropterids,  their  nervation  being  like  a 
combination  of  that  of  Odontopter is  and  Callipieridium. 
They  are  allied  to  the  Pecopterids,  but  all  the  s])ecies 
have  a marked  degree  of  affinity  among  themselves  ; and 
taken  all  together,  they  form  a distinct  and  natural  group, 
which  had  to  be  separated  under  a proper  name.  From 
the  multiple  relations  of  the  cliaracters,  the  species  have 
been  referred  by  authors  to  Pecopteris,  Alethopteris,  and 
a few  to  Spheriopteris. 

Pecoptepids. 

Two  genera : Pecopteris  and  Oligocarpia  compose  this 
tribe. 

Pecopteris  {pelco  to  comb)  C.  F.  PI.  XXXIX,  XLVL 
Mostly  tree  ferns.  Fronds  pinnately  divided  , from  the 
base  ; pinnae  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  sometimes  veiy  long 
and  narrow ; pinnules  attached  to  the  rachis  by  their  whole 
base,  free  or  connate  at  base,  small,  oblong,  obtuse,  entire 
or  denticulate  ; medial  nerve  strong,  pinnately  divided  into 
simple  or  forking  veinlets.  In  this  genus  and  the  following, 
the  basilar  nerves  do  not  come  out  of  the  rachis  as  in  Ale- 
thopteris, but  all  are  derived  from  the  midrib. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  appear  later  and  are  mostly  dis- 
tributed in  the  Uyiper  coal  measures.  Of  93  species  de- 
scribed from  the  American  coal  fields,  7 only  are  present  in 
the  Sub-carboniferous,  3 of  them  not  seen  above  and  4 in 
the  inter-conglomerate.  All  the  others  are  distributed  in 
the  Middle  coal  measures  and  in  the  Permo-carboniferous 
which  has  comparatively  the  greater  number,  40  species,  of 
which  15  only  have  been  preserved  in  the  Middle  coal 
measures.  No  less  than  25  new  species  have  been  described 
by  Messrs.  Fontaine  and  White,  in  Report  PP,  from  the 
Upper  carboniferous  of  West  Virginia. 
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Oligocarpia,  {oligos  few,  karp&s  fruit)  C.  F.  PL  XLVIII, 
f.  1-3,  a genus  of  three  species  only,  ditfers  from  Pecopteris 
merely  by  the  characters  of  its  fructifications.  The  species 
are  rare  and  of  no  importance  in  geographical  distribution. 

Sphenopteeids. 

This  group,  composed  of  a single  essential  genus,  has 
been  diversely  subdivided  by  authors. 

Splienopteris  {sjPien  wedge,  from  the  basilar  form  of 
the  leaves)  is,  by  the  number  of  its  species,  the  most  im- 
portant genus  of  the  Paheozoic  ferns.  It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  the  plants 
of  some  species,  the  great  variety  in  the  subdivisions  of  the 
fronds,  and  the  diversity  of  forms  of  the  pinnules,  the  de- 
termination of  fragments  has  certainly  unduly  increased 
the  number  of  species,  by  wrongly  considering  as  different, 
branches  pertaining  to  the  same  plants. 

These  plants  are  repeatedly  dichotomous,  or  polypinnate, 
with  divisions  often  at  right  angles  ; pinnse  lanceolate  ; pin- 
nules narrowed  at  base,  wedge  form,  often  decurring  and 
bordering  the  rachis  by  their  prolonged  base  ; pinnately  or 
more  or  less  irregularly  lobed  ; lobes  rarely  entire,  crenu- 
late,  dentate  or  laciniate  ; primary  nerve  (medial  nerve  of 
the  pinnules)  slender,  alternately  dichotomous,  the  branches 
entering  the  base  of  each  lobe,  to  pass  by  branchlets  into 
the  subdivisions  of  the  pinnules. 

According  to  peculiar  characters  the  genus  Splienopteris 
is  divided  into  4 sections,  which  are  in  concordance  with  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  plants. 

Splienopteris  [Pecopterid,)  Fronds  with  ultimate  pinnse, 
deex)ly  lobed  ; lobes  united  to  the  middle  or  higher  ; veins 
pinnately  divided  as  in  Pecopteris.  C.  FI.  PL  LY,  f.  3,  4. 

Eight  species  belong  to  this  group,  3 of  which,  pertain 
exclusively  to  the  Sub-carboniferous  the  others  also  in 
the  Sab-carboniferous  pass  to  the  lowest  strata  of  the  Middle 
coal. 

Splienopteris  {proper.')  Pinnse  more  dee^jly  divided  in 
lobes  or  pinnules  narrowed  and  decurring  at  base,  generally 
dentate  orcrenate  at  apex.  C.  FI.  PL  LV,  f.  l-3a. 
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Of  twelve  species  referred  to  this  division,  3 nre  Sub-con- 
glonierjite,  the  others  are  generally  distributed  in  the  meas- 
ures and  ascend  to  the  Upper  coal  strata. 

Sphenopteris  {]iy menopliyllites) . Fronds  poh^pinnate  ; 
axis  of  the  ultimate  and  penultimate  divisions  composed  of 
narrow  linear  fascicles  of  nervilles,.  mostly  united  into  a 
simple,  rarely  doable  nerve,  bordered  by  a linear  narrow 
blade  repeatedly  dichotomous,  lobes  entire,  linear,  obtuse 
or  narrowly  lanceolate,  acuminate,  rarely  uniform.  C.  FI. 
PI.  LY,  f.  5-9. 

In  this  subdivision,  which  I have  considered  as  a genus, 
25  species  are  described,  of  which  12  are  found  in  the 
Sub-conglomerate  measures  only  ; 5 others  jiass  above  to 
the  lowest  beds  of  the  Middle  coal  measures,  onh'  three 
going  up  to  coal  B. 

Eremopteris  {eremos Q,.  FI.  PI.  LIII.  The  lat- 
eral nerves  enter  the  lobes  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence, 
from  the  midrib,  passing  up  to  the  borders  and  dichot- 
omous ; they  are  fiabellate  and  curved  back,  sometimes  close 
as  in  Neuropteris. 

Of  the  8 species,  5 of  this  division  are  limited  to  the  Sub- 
carboniferous,- 3 only  passing  above  to  coal  a\. 

In  the  Permo- carboniferous  measures,  9 species  of  Splien- 
opteris  of  a peculiar  character  and  without  relation  to  those 
of  the  lower  coal  have  been  described  in  Report  PP. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  a remarkable  number  of  species 
of  SpJienopteris  enter  into  the  flora  of  the  Sub-carboniferons 
measures,  which  in  Europe  are  considered  as  a separate 
member  of  the  Carboniferous  and  named  the  Culm. 

We  have  yet  to  mention,  in  the  Ferns,  the  genus  E7ia- 
cop>hyllum,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  describes  remains 
of  ferns  considered  parasitic,  i.  e.,  growing  upon  the  rachis  of 
other  ferns  or  at  their  base.  These  plants  are  extremel}^ 
variable  in  their  characters,  and  do  not  indicate,  by  their 
habitat,  any  relation  to  a peculiar  geographical  distribu- 
tion. They  have  been  rarely  found  below  the  Conglomerate 
(Millstone  grit). 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  also  the  trunks,  which,  as 
ic  has  been  remarked  above,  are  determined  by  the  scars 
31 
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left  at  the  base  of  the  petioles  of  the  fronds  attached  to 
them.  They  are  described  in  the  three  following  genera. 

8teinmatopteris  {stemma  crown)  C.  FI.  PI.  LIX.  Trunks 
with  large  disciform,  oval  or  ronnd scars,  not  contiguous,  dis- 
posed in  qnincuncial  or  spiral  order,  surrounded  by  a 
hat  ring  ; internal  disk.formed  by  impressions  of  fascicles  of 
vascular  tissues,  horse  shoe  shaped,  the  horns  curving  in- 
ward in  the  upper  part  of  the  scars,  either  short  and  hooked 
or  descending  below  the  middle  of  the  scars  and  then 
united. 

Fifteen  species  are  described  in  this  genus,  one  Sub-car- 
boniferons,  the  others  ascending  higher,  most  of  them  as 
high  as  coal  C. 

Caulopteris  {Jicmlos  stem)  C.  FI.  Ph  LX.  Scars  with 
the  inside  disk  marked  by  linear  bands,  remains  of  vessels 
passing  from  the  wood  to  the  base  of  the  rachis,  or  covered 
by  impressions  of  rootlets,  obliterating  their  shape,  ovate 
or  elliptical,  without  traces  of  the  horse-shoe-shaped  vascu- 
lar lines. 

Of  8 species  known  of  this  genus,  3 have  been  found  in 
the  Catskill  group  ; 4 in  coals  A to  C of  the  Middle  coal 
measures  ; one  in  coal  F. 

Megaphyium  {inegas  great)  C.  FI.  PI.  LXI  f.  4.  Scars 
large,  ronnd,  quadrate  in  outline,  generally  contiguous,  the 
lower,  somewhat  distant,  jilaced  in  opposite  biserial  rows, 
internal  disk  convex,  with  central  or  vascular  horse-shoe 
shaped  impressions,  or  a medial  band  dividing  the  disks 
into  two  lobes  joined  in  the  middle. 

The  disposition  of  the  leaves  in  two  opposite  rows  and 
close  to  each  other  is  very  peculiar,  not  seen  in  any  fern- 
tree  of  the  present  time. 

Four  species  are  described  from  the  American  coal  meas- 
ures, distributed  from  coals  A to  M. 

A few  fragments  of  rachis  of  ferns  have  been  described  as 
Rachiopteris  PI.  LXXV,  f.  7 ; and  inflated  bases  of  stems 
of  I’liizomas,  as  Stigmarioides,  PI.  LXXV,  f.  1-5. 
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Calamap.iEaE  iCalanios  reed.) 

The  CalamaricB  are  considered  as  a tribe,  or  a correlative 
order  of  the  Calamariece  ov Eqnisltacecc  (Horsetail  fnniily.) 
This  last,  at  the  present  epoch,  is  represented  by  a few  spe- 
cies of  herbaceous  plants  of  small  size  ; and  in  the  coal  meas- 
ures of  America  the  remains  referred  to  this  tribe  are  as  yet 
very  rare,  merely  a few  sheaths,  of  which  the  characters  are 
still  indefinite. 

We  have  therefore  to  consider  only  the  CalamaricB  whose 
vegetation  has  had  in  Carboniferous  times  an  importance, 
of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  an  idea  now. 

The  stems  of  the  Calamarice  are  hollow,  articulate,  trav- 
ersed at  the  articulations  by  a strong  membrane,  (the  dia- 
phragm) striate  or  costate  lengthwise  ; the  leaves,  ])laced 
in  verticiles  at  the  articulations  are  narrow,  linear-lanceo- 
late, wedge-form,  uni-or  plnrinerved,  free  to  the  base,  or 
merely  united  at  the  very  base  ; the  branches  are  produced 
upon  the  articulations  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  fossil  EquisitacecB. 
and  the  CalamaricB.  is  in  the  leaves  ; which,  in  the  first  tribe, 
are  united  and  connate  to  above  the  middle  in  the  form  of 
sheaths  ; while,  as  said  above,  they  are  free  to- the  base  in 
the  CalamaricE.  European  authors,  have  described  these 
sheaths  under  the  name  of  Ecqnisitites  ; but  Schimper  re- 
marks that,  the  organs  of  fructification  of  these  plants  being- 
unknown,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  if  by  a kind  of  deforn}a- 
tion  they  belong  to  the  CalamaricB  or  are  representatives 
of  the  EquisitacecB.  The  distinction  seems  however  forced 
upon  us  by  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  plants,  the 
CalamaricB.,  being  all  in  the  Carboniferous  and  not  passing 
above,  while  the  EquisitacecB  appear  and  progress  especially 
in  the  Mezozoic  times. 

The  plants  of  the  Calamarice  are  distributed  into  the 
genera  Calamites,  Boriiia,  Calamodeuclron,  Asterophyl- 
lites,  Annularia  Sphenophyllum,  and  their  fructifications, 
Calamostachys,  Vollcmannia,  and  MacrostacJiya. 

Calamites.  C.  F.  PL  I.  Plants  arborescent,  derived  from 
a subterranean  zhizoma ; stems,  as  described  for  the  Cala- 
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mari(B,  attenuated  to  tlie  base  ; stem  leaves  fugacious,  very 
rarely  seen  attached  to  the  trunks,  leaving,  as  marks  of 
their  points  of  attachment,  small  half  round  tubercles,  often 
absent  ; branchdeaves  longer  than  those  of  the  stems,  linear, 
acuminate,  free  to  the  base,  very  entire,  simply  nerved,  in 
open  or  erect  verticils  around  the  articulations  ; fructifica- 
tions in  spikes  or  catkins,  at  the  end  of  branchlets,  bearing  in 
verticils,  small  globose  sporanges  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Fructifications  of  this  kind  have  not  been  found  in  connec- 
tion with  any  stems  of  (da/a/zi/Ye.?  / they  are  however,  seen 
with  those  of  Asterophyllites,  wdiicli  are  considered  by 
some  authors  as  their  branches. 

The  OaJamites  were  plants  of  rapid  growth,  living  upon 
soft  muddy  ground,  where  their  c^dindrical  articulate 
rhizoma,  creeping  near  the  surface,  and  forming  in  their 
growth  a matting  of  more  or  less  compact  matter,  emitted 
from  their  articulations,  stems  narrowed  to  their  point  of 
attachment,  either  curving  upward  and  ascending  treelike, 
or  remaining  prostrate  upon  the  matting.  They  grew  there- 
fore close  together,  associated  in  groups,  their  stems  vary- 
ing from  one  to  10  inches  or  more,  reaching  an  altitude  of 
15  to  30  feet. 

A standing  forest  of  Calaniites^  embedded  in  sandstone, 
has  been  traversed  near  Car})ondale,  Pennsylvania,  in  tun- 
nelling for  a sloping  gangway  to  a bed  of  coal  under  the 
sandstone.  From  the  materials  taken  out  of  the  tunnel  a 
long  ti'amway  at  least  3 feet  high,  has  been  constructed, 
mostly  made  of  fragments  of  truidvs  of  Calamites.  Their 
thickness  varies  from  34  to  6 inches  in  diameter  ; and  the 
distance  between  the  trees,  as  far  as  it  could  be  measured 
upon  the  walls  of  the  tunnel,  is  only  8 to  12  inches.  The 
trees  were  therefore,  growing  very  close  together,  forming 
dense  thickets.  * 

It  is  certainly  not  possible  to  say  w'hether  the  Catamites^ 
or  any  other  plants  of  the  coal,  were  annual  plants,  that 
is,  we  cannot  measure  tlieir  growth  by  limited  periods  of 
time,  like  those  which  now  mark  the  seasons.  But  evi- 
dently their  growth  was  rapid  and  uninterrupted  ; and  prob- 
ably their  debris  Avere  not  graduall}^  or  successively  depos- 
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ited  in  frao-nienrs  ; but  iirostrated  in  masses  upon  the  sur- 
face ; just  as  it  now  liappens  with  some  of  tlie  plants  wliich 
enter  into  the  composition  of  peat ; tlie  Bircli,  for  ex- 
amj)le,  in  Denmai-k  ; the  Tamarak,  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Min- 
nesota ; the  Canes,  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  the  Soutli. 
These  vegetable  forms,  either  trees  or  herbaceous  phint'-:, 
often  grow  there  so  compactly,  their  stems  so  close  to- 
gether, that  none  of  them  fall  se[)arately.  When  their  term 
of  life  is  reached  the  whole  mass  leans  over  gradually  and 
by  and  by,  under  the  influence  of  some  atmospheric  casu- 
alties, snow  or  wind,  or  loosened  by  basal  rustiness,  it  is 
prostrated  altogether,  covering  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  a thick  coating  of  stems  and  debiis.  Through  this 
mass,  and  after  a.  short  time  of  decay,  a new  outsprouting  of 
the  same  kind  of  plants  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon is  repeated  again  and  again.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  may  account  for  the  composition  of  some  beds  of 
coal  entirely  made  of  remains  of  Calamites,  or  of  other  pe- 
culiar plants  of  the  Coal  period. 

The  characters  for  the  descriptions  of  species  of  Ca- 
lamites  are  taken  from  the  length  of  the  internodes  (the 
space  between  the  articnlations):  from  the  shape  and  posi- 
tion of  the  tubercles  or  leaf-scars  above  or  below  the  line  of 
the  articulations  ; from  the  depth  and  width  of  the  strim, 
and  their  contiguous  or  alternate  position  where  they 
come  together.  It  has  been  found  however,  that  all  these 
characters  are  subject  to  more  or  less  variation,  and  are 
therefore  nnre!i:ible,  and  thus  the  number  of  s))ecies  ]’emains 
undefined. 

Schimper,  in  his  great  work  on  vegetable  paheontology, 
describes  7 species  of  Calamites.  Of  one  species  of  the 
Permian,  Schlotheim  makes  five.  Other  anthoi  s have  a much 
larger  number  ; ivhile  Ettinghausen,  a justly  celebrated  Ger- 
man Paheontologist,  finding  the  characters  of  Calamites 
too  inconstant  for  jirecise  determination,  reduces  all  the 
species  to  one,  C.  variahilis,  consideilng  all  the  different 
forms  as  mere  varieties. 

From  recent  discoveries  published  by  European  authors, 
and  from  what  has  been  observed  of  these  plants  in  the 
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North  American  coal  measures,  I have  admitted  12  species. 
Of  these,  7 are  found  in  the  Sub-carboniferous  measures,  all 
except  two,  i)assing  al)ove  and  generally  distributed,  but 
gradually  becoming  less  predominant  in  ascending  the 
measures.  A few  remains  of  a single  species  of  Calamites 
have  been  found  in  the  Permo-carboniferons  of  America; 
and  5 species  are  described  from  the  Permian  of  Europe, 
all  rare,  three  of  them  being  new  species  from  Russia. 

Born  ia. — This  genus  has  one  species  only,  made  by  uniting 
Calamites  radiatns,  with  four  other  so  called  species  ; 
among  them  C.  inornatus  and  C.  transitionis. 

The  genus  merely  differs  from  Calamites  by  the  articula- 
tions not  being  contracted,  marked  only  by  a transversal  line 
sqnareh^  cutting  the  strim,  which  thus  appear  continuous 
or  scarcely  interrupted.  Leaves,  linear  or  lanceolate.  A 
specimen  of  Calamites  radiatus,  figured  by  Brongniart, 
has  the  articulations  bordered  by  verticils  of  large  lanceo- 
late leaves  ; others,  ligured  by  different  authors,  have  nar- 
row thread-like  leaves,  fasciculate  and  split’  or  bifid.  Of 
the  numerous  specimens  which  I have  examined  of  this 
species  I have  seen  none  but  that  figured  C.  F.  PI.  XCIIT, 
f.  2,  with  the  verticillar  appendages.  As  the  figured  frag- 
ment (a  mere  branch)  is  obscured  by  a thin  leaf  which 
covers  it,  and  through  which  the  more  prominent  features 
only  are  marked,  the  real  form  of  the  leaves  cannot  be  dis- 
tinctly observed. 

Bornia  radiata,  the  only  species  known,  is  distributed 
merely  in  the  Sub-carboniferous  measures,  from  its  lowest 
strata  upward.  The  specimen  described  as  Cedamites 
inornatus  is  from  the  Glenesee  epoch  ; that  of  C.  transi- 
tionis is  from  the  Hamilton  group)  (middle  Devonian). 

Calamodendron.  Considering  the  American  specimens 
which  I refer  to  this  genus,  they  differ  from  Catamites 
by  their  thick  woody  bark.  C.  F.  PI.  LXXV.  f.  16.,  XCIf, 
f.  ,6.  Except  this,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  point  out  a dif- 
ference between  tliese  sp.'ecimens  and  a number  of  those  re- 
ferred to  Calamites  approxi matus,  one  of  the  most  common 
species  of  the  Carboniferous.  The  French  authoi'S  Glrand 
’Eury  & Renault,  especially  ascribe  the  genus  Calamoden- 
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dron  to  the  Phanogamoiis  (Dicotyledonous-gj'ninosperms) 
while  Schiniper  & Cotta  I'or  the  Geraians,  Binney  and  Wil- 
liamson for  the  English,  persist  in  considering  it  as  refer- 
able to  the  Calamarice.  American  specimens  cannot  (as 
yet)  afford  any  light  on  the  subject,  as  we  have  so  far  none 
silicified  and  preserved  with  the  texture  of  the  stems.  I 
have  however  seen,  from  the  Permian  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, large  fragments  of  cylindrical  stems,  marked  on  the 
outer  surface  with  close  articulations  and  strife,  like  those 
of  Calaraites . But  on  breaking  them  the}^  show,  from  the 
outside  to  the  center,  a succession  of  layers,  all  marked  by 
the  same  characters,  close  articulations  and  striate  inter- 
nodes. The  fragments  are  apparently  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  trunks  with  successive  concentrical  layers  which  Grand 
’Eury  has  described  under  the  name  of  Artln'opitus^  and 
which,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  relation  to  the 
Calamarice. 

Aster ophyllites  {aster  star,  phyllon  leaf)  PI.  II  f.  3. 
Considered  as  leaves  of  Calainites,  those  plants  do  not  re- 
quire any  other  definition  but  that  given  above  of  the  germs. 

These  branches  are  often  found  in  profusion  at  locali- 
ties where  no  fragments  of  the  trunks  of  Catamites  are 
to  be  found.  But  this  does  not  contradict  their  reference  to 
the  Catamites,  as  peculiar  species  of  these  trees  may  have 
lived  for  a time,  and  thrown  out  their  brancdies  and  leaves, 
before  the  trunks  could  have  been  pi-ostrated.  I have  as 
yet  seen  only  one  case  of  a stem  of  Catamites  preserved 
with  branches,  some  branchlets  and  a few  leaves  attached 
to  them,  and  that  in  the  Sub-conglomerate  shale  of  Camp- 
bell’s ledge,  near  Pittston. 

Of  the  10  species  described  in  the  Coal  Flora,  8 are  pres- 
ent already  in  the  Sub-carboniferous;  two  of  them,  limited 
to  it;  the  others,  distributed  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
Middle  stage.  None  have  been  observed  above  or  in  the 
Permo-carboniferous. 

The  two  species,  pertaining  to  the  American  Sub-carbon- 
iferous only,  or  not  passing  above  the  Millstone  grit,  A. 
gracilis,  A.  miriutas,  and  one  described  from  Canada,  A. 
acicularis,  are,  as  indicated  by  their  names,  very  small 
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plants,  showing’ an  intimate  degree  of  relation  with  a new 
species  not  yet  described,  lately  discovered  in  the  Middle 
Silurian  of  Minnesota,  and  mentioned  already.  A.  gracilis, 
C.  F.  Pi.  II,  f.  4-5,  and  PI.  XCIII,  f.  3-6,  represented  with 
its  fructifications,  is  most  common,  in  the  Sub-carboniferous 
of  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Virginia,  etc.,  but  lias  not  been  seen 
above,  not  even  in  the  Inter-conglomerate  measures. 

Annular i a {annulus  ring)  C.  F.  PI.  II,  f.  1,  2,  8,  9. 
Plants  floating,  partly,  at  least  ; stems  striate,  articulate, 
with  liranches  opposite,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  articu- 
lations ; leaves  verticillate,  connate  at  l)ase  by  a narrow 
ring,  lanceolate,  spathulate  or  lingulate,  obtuse,  even  emar- 
ginate  or  acuminate  at  ai)ex,  with  a thick  percurrent  or  ex- 
current medial  nerve  ; fruits  in  long  cylindrical  spikes, 
with  close  articulations  and  narrowly  lanceolate  bracts, 
bearing  large  round  sporanges  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

The  species  of  Annularia,  were  beautiful  large  plants, 
growing  in  thickets,  partly  in  water,  with  branches  spread- 
ing all  around  and  leaves  expanded  in  verticills  upon  the 
surface  of  tlie  water.  This  is  apparent  from  the  unequal 
length  of  the  whorls  of  leaves,  which  are  often,  at  least  in 
in  one  species  (the  long-leafed  Annularia)  more  elongated 
laterally,  and  toward  the  upper  part,  than  on  the  lower 
side.  In  another  s}recies,  which  may  be  only  a variety  pro- 
duced by  immersion,  the  leaves  are  inflated,  like  fistulose, 
the  medial  nerve  surrounded  by  cellular  matter  becoming 
obsolete. 

Ten  species  of  Annularia,  are  known  from  the  American 
coal  measures,  8 of  which  are  iu  the  Sub-carl)oniferous  meas- 
ures. all  passing  above  and  generally  distributed,  except 
one,  which,  as  yet,  remains  x^eculiar  to  it  ; 2 have  been 
found  only  in  the  upper  pai't  of  the  Middle  carboniferous 
(coal  M.)  and  4 in  the  Perino-carboniferous,  besides  A.  cari- 
nata.  an  European  species  of  the  Permian.  Fragments  of  a 
small  speci^^s  of  Annularia,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
limestone  of  the  Helderbei-g,  (Silurian)  of  Michigan. 

Sphenopligllum.  {Sphenos  wedge,  pliyllunn  leaf)  C.  F. 
PI.  II  f.  6,  7,-XCI  f.  6.  Plants  herbaceous,  piunately 
divided;  branches  inflated  at  the  articulations  ; leaves  ver- 
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ticillate,  wedge-form,  sessile  by  the  narrowed  base,  entire 
on  the  lateral  borders,  crennlate,  dentate,  laciniate  or  lobate 
at  the  upper  enlarged  apex  ; medial  nerve  none  ; nervilles 
straight,  forking  once  or  more  in  ascending  to  the  upper 
borders  ; fructifications  in  cylindrical  spikes,  with  bracts 
curved  upward  in  a sharp  flexure  from  near  the  base. 

Remains  of  these  beautiful  plants  are  not  as  abundantly 
distributed  in  the  coal  measures  as  those  of  Anmdaria. 
The  leaves  of  each  whorl  are  very  unequal,  the  lower  gener- 
ally shorter,  the  upper  and  lateral  more  elongated,  though 
sometimes  they  are  merely  spread  on  both  sides  and  equal 
in  length.  The  difference  results  from  the  position  of  the 
branches,  either  floating  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  or 
totally  immei’s^d. 

Twelve  species  of  Sphe)iop7iylliLin  are  desciibed  from  the 
American  coal  measures.  One  is  limited  to  the  New  River 
formation  ; 3 to  the  Sub-carboniferous  and  to  the  Upper 
measures  ; 4 appear  in  the  Middle  coal,  of  which  3 ascend 
to  the  Permo-carboniferous,  which  has  besides,  2 new  species 
peculiar  to  it. 

The  genus  is  therefore,  like  the  preceding,  of  wide  dis- 
tribution, as  are  generally  the  aquatic  plants.  No  stems 
of  these  plants  larger  than  f inch  have  been  seen  ; and  as  for 
Annular ia,  some  of  the  species  observed  in  the  Sub-carbon- 
iferous are  very  small. 

One  species  of  Splienophyllwn  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Silurian  in  (the  Cincinnati  group)  and  another  in  fine 
branches  has  been  found  upon  granitic  rocks.* 

Calamostachys.  {Calamos  reed,  stachys  spike)  C.  P.  PI. 
LXXXIX  f.  3-5a,  XCI  f.  1.  are  the  fructifications  of  Aster- 
ophyllites  already  described.  Tliese  spikes  are  seldom  found 
in  a good  state  of  preservation  and  are  also  very  rare.  Of 
course  they  follow  the  distribution  of  Aster ophyllites. 

VolkmaAtnia  (a  personal  name)  is  a genus  of  Steinberg 
vaguely  defined.  It  is  made  for  the  description  of  long 
spikes  with  imbricated  scales,  apparently  coveiang  sporanges 

* Reference  is  made  here  by  Dr.  Lesquereux  to  a specimen  placed  in  the 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  Louis  Agassiz.  This  remarkable  object  seems 
to  be  a sphenophyllum  on  a hand  specimen  of  granite.  (Private  letter  dated 
March  20,  1887,  to  J.  P.  L.) 
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witli  microspores,  as  seen  on  PL  XC  f.  4,  a specimen  partly 
broken,  exposin^^  to  view  the  sporanges  and  (heir  blades. 

Macrostacliya.  {ISrakros  long)  C.  F.  PI.  Ill,  f.  17-20. 
Large,  cylindrical,  oblong  spikes,  with  bracts,  imbricate, 
lanceolate,  costate  in  the  middle,  scarcely  longer  than  the 
internodes. 

These  spikes,  analogous  to  those  of  Volkmannia,  are  con- 
sidered by  Schimper  and  some  authors  as  the  frnctilications 
of  an  Eqnisetaceons  plant  with  large  stems,  described  under 
many  different  names  : Eqidsetum^  Equisetites^  Calamites, 
Asleroq)hyUites,  etc.,  and  which  is  only  known  by  frag- 
ments, one  of  which  is  represented  on  PI.  Ill  f.  14.  These 
plants  were  arborescent,  articulate,  covei'ed  with  a thin 
bark,  j)i‘iiio-<^<^state  or  striate  ; the  leaves  linear,  carinate 
and  nerved  in  the  middle,  acuminate,  truncate  when  old; 
leaf  scars  marked  upon  the  articulations  l)y  transvei'sely 
oval  I'ings  like  the  links  of  a chain  ; scars  of  branches  ver- 
ticillate,  round,  unbonate,  with  convex  central  mamilla. 

The  description  of  that  peculiar  species  is  taken  from 
Schimper,  who  has  seen  more  complete  parts  of  these.plants 
than  the  fragments  as  yet  found  in  this  country.  The 
spikes,  like  those  figured  in  the  Atlas,  are  common  enough, 
especially  alnindant  at  the  Cannelton  mines  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. But  the  trunks  were,  either  very  rare,  or  listnlose  and 
of  soft  tissue,  as  only  two  fragments  of  stems  have  been 
obtained  at  that  locality. 

Lycopodiace.e. 

The  Lycopodlacem  (clid)-moss  family)  like  the  Ferns  and 
the  Calamaricc-,  are  cryptogamous  acrogens  idants,  com- 
posed of  woody  fibres  and  vessels.  They  have  a distinct 
axis  or  stem,  and  branches,  but  their  subordinate  characters 
so  widely  differ  that  they  have  to  be  considered  in  3 essen- 
tial sub-divisions  or  orders  : Lycopodites^  LepidodeiidrcE 

and  SigillaricB. 

Lycopodites. 

The  plants  are  tufted,  bushy  or  arborescent,  dichotomous 
in  their  divisions,  creeping  at  base  or  derived  from  creeping 
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roots  ; leaves  in  si)iral  order  or  verticillate,  all  alike  or 
bifomi  upon  the  same  kind  of  plants  ; fructifications  in 
simple  or  bivalvate  sporanges,  placed  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves. 

This  definition  applies  also  to  the  Lycopodiacece  of  the 
present  epoch,  especially  distributed  now  in  the  genera 
Lycopodi am  and  SelayiiteUa,  plants  of  small  size,  inhabit- 
ing mostly  wet  places  in  shady  woods  or  humected  ground. 
Vegetable  remains  of  this  kind  are  very  rare  in  the  coal 
measures.  They  have  been  described  under  the  name  of 
Lycopod ites.  found  as  yet  only  in  small  fragments  mostly 
without  fructification.  Some  of  them  are  for  that  reason 
still  of  uncertain  relation.  We  know  of  14  species  of 
thepn  ; 2 described  from  the  Devonian  of  Maine  ; 5 from  the 
Snb-carboniferous  of  Pennsylvania,  3 of  wliich  are  limited  to 
that  stage,  2 x'lassing  above  ; and  7 distributed  to  the  ux^x^'^f 
strata  of  the  Middle  coal  measures.  One  of  these,  Lycopo- 
dites  Orton i,  is  clearly  referable  to  the  sub-genus  Stlar/i- 
nites,  which  differs  from  Lycopodites  b}"  the  leaves,  wdiich 
are  biform  and  in  four  row's,  like  those  of  sx>ecies  of  Seta- 
gineVa  so  frequently  cultivated  now  in  our  gardens.  An- 
other rexn'esents  a x^eculiar  deformation  caused  by  the 
strong  growth  of  a series  of  dichotomous  branches  (named 
sympodinni).  the  branches  of  the  3d  order  ax'>X'»earing  as 
laterally  XP’oduced  from  a large  stem.  C.  F.  PI.  CVI.  f.  1. 
No  sx:>ecies  of  Lycopodites  has  been  recorded  from  the 
Pemio-carboniferous. 


Lepidodendr.e. 

This  section  is  one  of  the  more  important  of  the  Lijcopo- 
diacece.  since,  with  the  Sigillarice,  it  may  be  considered  as 
contributing  tlie  greatest  mass  of  woody  materials  to  the 
comx:>osition  of  the  coal. 

The  X)hints  are  arborescent ; the  leaves  all  of  the  same 
form,  lanceolate  and  linear,  acuminate,  xdtino-carinate,  very 
entire,  all  sx^irally  disx^osed,  deciduous,  leaving  ux^on  the 
branches  at  their  x^oints  of  attachment  regular  scars,  wdiich, 
gradually  enlarged  by  the  growth  of  the  stems,  afford  the 
onh'  characters  obtainable  for  the  determination  of  the  spe- 
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cies.  The  trunks  arehu'tned  of  fascicles  of  vessels,  mostly 
scalaritorni,  united  in  a continuous  cylinder,  mixed  only 
with  f)arenchima.  The  fructifications  are  in  catkins  bearing 
elongated  sporanges,  opening  laterally,  attached  by  their 
base  to  the  central  axis,  and  horizontally  supported  by 
})racts,  simple,  or  bearing  scales  or  enlarged  leaves  at  their 
outer  end.  C.  F.  PI.  LXIX. 

The  plants  of  this  order  were  mostly  large  trees.  Some 
trnidvs  of  Lepkloderulron  have  l)een  found  measuring  100  to 
130  ft.  in  length  and  G to  10  ft.  in  diameter.  They 
were  simple,  or  without  branches  up  to  near  the  summit, 
where  they  mmitied  into  dichotomous  divisions,  gradually 
smaller  and  pending  all  around,  bearing  sti'obiles  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches  or  upon  the  stems.  The  scars  of 
leaves  very  small,  nearly  punctiform  upon  the  small  sub- 
divisions of  the  limbs,  where  only  the  leaves  remain  present 
in  their  fossil  state,  but  were  soon  enlarged  by  the  growth 
of  the  trees. 

The  genera  admitted  for  the  LepidodendrcB  are  Lepi- 
dodendrou,  Ulodendron^Knorria,  Ilalonia,  LepidopMoios  ; 
and  for  their  separate  parts,  leaves,  strobiles  and  sporanges  : 
Lepidostrobns,  Macroepstis,  Lepidoepstis,  Sporoepstis, 
and  Lepidoplipllum.  A few  other  genera  whose  characters 
are  less  distinct : Psilojyhitum,  Lepioplilceum,  and  Tcoiio- 
pliplhun.  have  also  to  be  brietiy  mentioned. 

Lepidodevdron  (Lepis  scale,  dendron  tree.)  C.  FI.  Pi. 
LXIII-LXIY.  Trees  of  various  size,  surface  of  the  stems 
and  branches  marked  l>y  jieculiar  scars  at  the  point  of  at- 
tachment of  the  leaves  ; leaf-scars  (bolsters)  rhomboidal- 
oblong  upon  the  bark  of  the  trunks  of  large  trees,  or  merely 
rhomboidal  upon  the  brandies,  ver}'’  variable  in  size  accord- 
ing to  their  position,  as  they  become  enlarged  comparatively 
to  tlie  growth  of  the  trees  and  of  their  branches;  central 
cicatrices  (inside  scars)  rhomboidal,  transversely  dilated, 
dotted  1)}"  3 points  (vascular  soars,)  having  generally,  under 
the  lower  borders,  two  oval  small  tubercles  (appendages) 
scars  of  bundles  of  vessels  traversing  the  liark  to  enter  the 
leaves,  and  placed  on  each  side  of  a medial  line  more  or 
less  wrinkled  across  (cauda),  which  descends  to  the  pro- 
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longed  base  of  the  bolsters,  and  which  like  the  appendages 
is  sometimes  obsolete.  C.  FI.  PL  LXIV,  f.  14. 

a\s  scars  of  Lepidodemlroii  vary  according  to  their  posi- 
tion upon  the  trees  and  are  also  subject  to  be  disfigured 
by  the  local  enlarging  of  the  bark  or  by  erasions,  the  de- 
termination of  the  species  is  difficult  and  demands  for 
each  the  examination  and  comparison  of  nnmerons  speci- 
mens. It  has  l)een  contended  that  some  authors  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  species  witliout  sufficient  reason.  It 
may  be  the  case,  and  I could  not  affirm  that  all  the  species 
admitted  and  described  in  the  Coal  Flora  are  valid  and  not 
subject  to  criticism.  I will  only  say  that  very  few,  if  any  of 
those  published  from  American  specimens,  have  been  de- 
served without  the  examination  of  alarge  number  of  speci- 
mens of  different  localities.  For  the  imrpose  of  more  ac- 
curacy in  ascertaining  the  characters,  I have  compared  the 
specimens  of  large  collections  of  coal  plants,  obtained  from 
the  Sub-carboniferous  measures  of  Alabama,  Georgia. 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Ohio  and  from  the  Cart)oniferous  of 
Illinois,  etc.,  especially  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  P.  1).  Lacoe, 
of  Pittston  has  procured  from  almost  all  the  localities  where 
coal  is  worked  in  the  United  States,  an  immense  amount 
of  specimens,  far  beyond  any  seen  even  in  the  largest 
Museums  of  Europe,  and  all  were  put  at  my  disposal. 

In  considering  the  distribution  of  the  Lepldodendra^  we 
may  refer  their  first  appearance  to  the  lower  Silurian,  in 
admitting  as  I do,  that  the  fragments  of  stems  figured  in 
Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Vol.  XVII  No.  100  p.  103,  and  named 
Protostigma  Sigillarioides  {qjrotos  prlnntiv e,‘stigi/ia  point, 
impression)  represent  a plant  related  to  the  Lepidodeiidra 
or  the  idigillaricE.  It  is  a sub-cylindrical  fragment  of  a 
branch,  slightly  flattened  by  compression,  nearly  2 inches  in 
its  broadest  diameter,  marked  with  rhomboidal  areoles  a 
little  enlarged  transversely,  placed  in  spiral  order,  having 
in  the  middle  a vascular  pnnetiform  scar. 

The  areoles  are  iu  their  position,  their  form,  their  size  and 
the  central  vascular  point,  perfectly  similar  to  those  repre- 
sented in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  described  as  Lep- 
tophlcBum,  by  Prof.  Dawson,  from  the  Devonian  of  Maine, 
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(Qaat.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  London,  November,  1862,  p.  316. 
PI.  XVII,  f.  53,  ) wliicli  the  author  considers  as  more  allied 
to  the  Lepidodendra  than  to  any  other  plant.  We  may 
see,  therefore,  in  this  fragment,  a proof  of  the  arborescent 
character  of  the  Lepidodendra,  and  ascending  toward 
the  Coal  measures,  follow  their  evolution  in  two  species  of 
Lepidodendron  recently  discovered  in  the  Clinton  group 
(the  upper  Silurian),  and  by  4 species  described  from  the 
Devonian.  Gradually  the  plants  of  this  gi'oup  become 
more  abundantly  represented  ; for,  in  the  Sub-carboniferous, 
Lepidodeiulron  has  10  species  proper  to  that  formation,  with 
13  others  which  pass  above  into  the  lower  strata  of  the  Mid- 
dle coal.  It  is  there  (at  the  base  of  the  middle  coal.)  that 
the  genus  has  its  highest  predominance;  for,  taking  all 
together  the  species  of  the  Sub-carboniferous  with  those  of 
the  Intra-conglomerate  and  of  coal  A and  B above  the  Mill- 
stone grit,  we  iind  29  species  of  Lepidodend;ra  represented 
at  that  stage.  Above  this  the  genus  gradually  declines  and 
loses  its  preponderance,  until  at  the  horizon  of  Coal  M of 
the  Pennsylvania  section,  only  three  of  its  species  have  been 
observed  and  none  above.  No  species  of  Lepidodendra  are 
mentioned  in  the  Permo-carboniferous  of  West  Virginia. 
According  to  Goe[)pert  who  has  published  the  plants  of  the 
Permian  of  Euro]>e,  fragments  of  Lepidodendra  are  very 
rare  in  that  formation.  He  describes  however,  as  found 
there,  Lepidodeiulron  Yeltliei rnianum  (remarkably  enough, 
for  the  species  is  generally  considered  as  characteristic  of 
the  Lower  coal  measures);  and  some  fragments  of  Lepidos- 
trolms,  the  catkins  or  fructilications  of  the  genus. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  not  only  the  Lepidodendra 
but  the  Lijcopodiacece  disappear  from  the  Carboniferous 
and  remain  unrecorded  in  the  mesozoic  ages.  Even  until 
recently  no  traces  of  Lycopjodiacece  had 'been  seen  in  the 
more  recent  formations.  It  was  then  supposed  that  their  re- 
appearance at  the  present  epoch  was  without  connection 
with  the  ancient  types. 

But  recently,  line  species  of  Lelayinella  have  been  found 
in  the  Laramie  group,  (Eocene  or  upper  Cretaceous)  a for- 
mation very  rich  in  beds  of  lignite,  some  of  them  of  great 
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thickness  and  of  great  value  as  combustible.  This  would 
indicate  a peculiar  afRiiity  between  these  plants  and  the 
coal  formation  ; for,  species  of  Lycopods,  one  especially,  the 
dwarf  Lycopod,  have  their  habitat  upon  the  peat  bogs  of 
the  present  epoch. 

Ulodendron  {Ule^  forest,  dendron  tree)  C.  F.  PI.  LXV 
and  LX VI.  their  form,  their  ramitication,  and  their 

size,  the  trees  of  this  genus  are  like  those  of  Lepidoden- 
dron.  They  are  however  more  rarely  branching,  and  bear, 
besides  the  leaf-scars,  large,  round  or  oval  cicatrices, 
marked  with  the  impressions  of  concentric  scales,  and  a 
central  mamilla.  The  leaf-scai's  are  generally  smaller  than 
tho'se  of  Lep idodend.ro n,  and  their  spiral  distribution  is 
often  disturbed  by  the  vertical  splitting  of  the  bark,  and  the 
protruding  (outside)  of  the  subcortical  substance,  j^roducing 
anomalous  ridges,  somewhat  resembling  the  ribs  of  Sigil- 
laria  C.  P.  PI.  LXV  f.  3. 

Some  European  authors  unite  Ulodendron  to  Lepidoden- 
dron  in  one  genus.  It  is  certain  that  the  characters  of  these 
genera  are  not  always  persistant,  and  therefore  seem  often 
unreliable.  The  question  is  discussed  in  C.  F.  p.  398  etc. 
I still  consider  U lodendron  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  pre- 
served as  a genus. 

The  disposition  of  the  species  of  Ulodendron  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Lepidodendron. 

Knorria  (proper  name),  C.  F.  PL  LXXIV  f.  14,  15.  Large 
trees,  with  bark  covered  with  elongated  conical,  obtuse  or 
truncate  tubercles,  sometimes  imbricated  and  in  spiral  or- 
der, leaving,  after  falling  off,  round  convex  areoles  marked 
in  the  center  by  a single  vascular  scar.  The  leaves  are  long, 
linear,  more  or  less  inflated  at  the  base,  with  a flat  medial 
nerve. 

As  with  Ulod'endron,  some  authors,  (Brongniart  among 
them,)  consider  Knorria  as  a genus  made  of  the  decorticated 
bark  of  species  of  Lepidodendron.  The  bark  of  Lep>ido- 
dendron  and  of  the  Sigillarioi  is  composed  of  divers  layers, 
which  by  maceration  become  sometimes  separated,  like  the 
leaves  of  a book.  Each  of  these  layers,  of  course,  reproduces 
the  scars  of  the  vessels  which  traverse  the  bark  in  entering 
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tlie  leaves  ; but  these  scars  vary  iu  tlieir  form  upon  the 
different  layers,  so  that  the  identification  of  different  parts 
of  the  same  kind  of  bark  is  sometimes  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain. These  differences  are  however  far  more  marked  in 
the  Sigillarice  than  in  the  Lepkloderidra.  An  example  of 
this  is  given  in  Sigillaria  monostlgma,  C.  FI.  PI.  LXXIII 
f.  3-6.  According  to  Schimper  however,  this  difference  in 
the  form  of  areoles  of  successive  layers  of  bark  is  not  re- 
marked in  Knorria  ; and  if  some  species  of  Lepklodend.ron 
or  of  Sigillaria  may  show,  by  decortication  of  the  upper 
surface,  traces  of  elongated  scars  somewhat  like  those  of 
Knorria,  this  does  not  put  to  naught  the  persistence  of  the 
characters  of  the  genus  as  indicated  above. 

Of  4 species  of  Knorria  observed  in  America,  two  are 
found  in  the  Sub-conglomerate  and  pass  to  Coal  A and  B 
above  the  Millstone  grit.  One  pertains  to  the  Upper  coal 
measures.  The  habitat  of  the  fourth  is  uncertain. 

Ilalonki.  ( Halo  circle  around  the  stars)  C.  FI.  PI.  LXI  f. 
1 — 3,  5.  LXXiy  f.  9.  Stems  of  medium  size,  apparentlj^  creep- 
ing ; cortex  tuberculate  and  marked  in  the  intermediate 
spaces  by  rhondioidal  scars;  decorticated  surface  covered 
by  punctiform,  round  or  oval  papilhe,  obtuse  or  perforated 
in  the  center  and  placed  in  spiral  order. 

The  relations  of  plants  of  this  genus  are  still  in  discus- 
sion. It  is  most  probable  that  at  least  some  species  de- 
scribed in  this  genus,  are  creejiing  stems  or  rhizomas  of 
Lepidodendjroii.  of  which  the  roots  are  still  unknown.  The 
specimens  C.  F.  PI.  LXI  f.  1 and  2,  which  represent  the 
two  faces  of  the  same  branch,  seem  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  supposition,  as  the  upper  part  f.  1,  is  convex,  and  the 
tubercles  are  placed  in  the  middle,  or  distant  from  the  bor- 
ders ; while  the  lower  surface  f.  2,  is  nearly  fiat,  and  the 
tubercles  placed  near  the  borders,  where  ‘the  convexity  is 
marked,  and  where  they  are  out  of  contact  with  the  ground. 
The  nature  of  the  tubercles  however,  and  their  reason  of  ex- 
istence. remains  uncertain.  I consider  them  as  adventive 
or  undeveloped  buds  of  branches. 

Of  6 species  of  Haloiiia  described  in  the  Coal  Flora,  two 
are  limited  to  the  Sub-carboniferous  ; two  inhabit  the  lower 
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strata  of  the  Middle  coal  measures  ; the  horizon  of  the  local- 
ities of  two  others  is  not  ascertained. 

Lepidophloios.  {Lepis  scale,  phloios  bark)  C.  F.  PI. 
LXYIII  f . 1-6.  Tlie  genus,  as  far  as  represented  by  Ameri- 
can specimens,  is  known  only  by  the  bolsters  upon  tlie  bark. 
I give  here  a description  made  by  Prof.  Schimper  from 
more  complete  specimens.  Stems  aborescent,  with  four 
ranked  branches  disposed  in  spiral  order;  leaves  coria- 
ceous, linear,  long  and  narrow,  with  a thick  medial  nerve, 
borne  at  base  upon  thick  sub-erect  or  recurved  bolsters  in- 
flated in  the  upper  part ; leaf-scars  transversely  rhomboidal, 
marked  horizontally  b}^  three  vascular  scars,  minutely 
papillose  under  the  cortex.  To  this  I may  add  from  evi- 
dence procured  by  splendid  American  specimens,  PI. 
LXVIII  f.  6,  7 CV  f.  1,  that  the  fructiflcations  are  in  large 
groups  of  spores  placed  under  the  base  of  leaves  apj;)ar- 
ently  covering  them  assporanges;  a fructification  veiy  much 
like  that  of  Isotes'ot  the  present  epoch. 

The  transversely  striated  stems,  known  under  the  name 
of  Artisia,  woody  c\dinders  of  some  trees,  have  been  con- 
sidered by  some  authors  as  referable  to  this  genus.  This 
would  necessarily  relate  these  plants  to  the  Phtenogamous 
Angiosjjermous  plants.  All  the  stems  of  that  kind  seen 
in  the  American  coal  measures  have  been  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  the  Cordaitece,  which  are  examined  farther  on. 

Nine  species  of  Lepidophloios  are  known  from  the  Amer- 
ican coal  measures;  two,  already  found  in  the  Sub-carbonifer- 
ous, pass  upward  to  the  lower  strata  of  the  Middle  coal, 
where  the  others  are  also  distributed. 

Lepidophylliiiri^  Lepklosirobus  Macrocystis  {strolms 
catkin,  cydis  box  or  sporange)  are  the  so  called  genera 
admitted  for  the  description  and  specification  of  the  leaves, 
the  strobiles,  and  the  sporanges  of  the  Lejokloderidra.  A 
look  at  plate  LXIX  of  C.  F.  suffices  t ) show  that  these  or- 
gans, extremely  varied,  indicate  better  than  any  discussion 
on  the  subject,  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  the  characters 
of  the  Lepidodeiidra,  and  therefore  force  us  to  recognize 
as  real,  the  many  species  of  trees  attributed  to  that  order. 

We  cannot  pass  from  the  Lepklodendra  without  say- 
32 
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ing  a few  words  of  the  genus  F silopUiton  established 
Prof.  Dawson  from  specimens  discovered  first  in  Canada  at 
the  very  base  of  the  Devonian  and  later  in  the  middle  De- 
vonian of  Maine.  The  stems  of  the  plants  are  dichotomous, 
erect,  foliate,  sprouting  from  cylindrical  radicles,  marked 
bv’-  circular  scars,  points  of  insertion  of  the  stems ; leaves 
in  spiral  order,  very  small,  merely  rudimental,  needleform, 
squamous;  fructifications  in  naked  sporanges,  clavate  or  fu- 
siform, placed  in  pairs  at  the  extremity  of  terminal  or 
axillary  branchlets  ; young  brandies  involute,  in  spiral 
(circinnate),  as  in  the  ferns  ; stems  composed,  like  those  of 
the  LycopodiacecB,  of  scalariform  vessels  surrounded  by 
parenchyma. 

From  this  definition,  the  plants  of  this  genus  seem  refera- 
ble, by  their  circinnate  development  to  the  Ferns  ; and  by 
the  spiral  order  of  the  leavms  and  the  composition  of  the 
stems,  to  the  Lycopodkicem.  The  fructifications,  without 
any  marked  relation  to  any  kind  of  plants,  have,  however, 
from  the  figure  given  by  the  author,  some  likeness  to  those 
of  the  genus  Archceojjteris,  a peculiar  type  of  ferns  described 
above,  apxiarently  the  more  ancient  of  those  which  came  after 
it  in  Palaeozoic  time,  and  without  relation  to  any  of  them. 

The  genus  PsilojALitom" seems,  therefore  like  a transient 
Xirototyiie  of  both  the  Ferns  and  the  Lyco}iods  ; as  all  its 
representatives  have  been  observed  in  the  Devonian ; even  in 
the  Silurian  ; none  having  reached  the  Sub-carboniferous.  It 
is  well  to  remark  in  regard  to  the  circinnate  unfolding  of  the 
branchlets,  which  would  go  to  show  a degree  of  analogy 
of  Psl  opliiton  to  the  ferns,  that  the  same  |ieculiar  con- 
formation has  lieen  observed  in  a siiecies  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous, Selaginites  circinnatus  Lx.  described  and  figured  in 
the  2d  llexiort  of  the  Geol.  Survey  of  Illinois  in  1866. 

Therefore,  this  character  may  be  considered  as  a mere 
index  of  the  general  relation  which  exists  between  the 
Ferns  and  the  Lycopodiaceae. 

SlGILLARI^. 

Plants  arborescent,  trutdvs  cylindrical,  either  siinjile  or 
dichotomously  divided  at  the  apex,  costate  lengthwuse  or 
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smootli,  marked  with  scars  of  leaves  (areoles) ; composed  of 
a continuous  cylindrical  a^xis.  traversed  by  vascular  fascicles 
inclosing  a thick  medular  substance,  and  covered  by  a thick 
solid  cortex  ; the  leaves  are  long,  fiat,  linear,  grassdike, 
biplicate  and  carinate,  with  a thick  medial  nerve  ; the})oints 
of  insertion  are  marked  by  regular  scars  or  areoles  of  vari- 
ous size  and  forms,  ovate,  oval-hexagonal,  or  regularly  hexa- 
gonal, or  transversely  rhomboidal ; their  surface  being 
marked  with  three  vascular  scars,  the  medial  punctiform, 
the  lateral  sublunar  ; scars  of  the  decorticated  truidv  gener- 
ally double,  oval  or  oblong,  close  to  each  other,  varying  in 
size,  often  in  form,  with  age  ; fructifications  in  spikes,  com- 
posed of  sporanges  inserted  horizontally  at  the  base  of  di- 
lated bracts. 

Of  this  section  or  order  two  genera,  Siglllaria  and  8tig- 
marla,  have  to  be  examined. 

The  first  question  about  these  plants  refers  to  the  degree  of 
affinity  between  the  S/gillar/ce  and  the  LepidodenclrcB  as 
represented  by  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodeiulron. 

Considering  the  characters  perceptible  to  the  eyes,  the 
outside  form  of  the  trees,  their  leaves,  their  scars  left  upon 
the  bark,  etc.,  there  is  such  an  evident  affinity  between  the 
two  groups  of  plants,  that  one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  to  consider  them  as  two  members  or  two  genera  of  the 
same  order. 

But  according  to  the  observations  made  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  trunks,  by  an  analyses  of  the  silicilled  parts  of  the 
wood,  subjecting  to  the  microscope  thin  slices  of  it  made 
transparent  by  grinding,  it  is  found  by  some  palteo- 
botanists  that  the  texture  of  the  truidvs  is  uniform,  com- 
posed of  a single  woody  zone  like  that  of  the  Lepldoden- 
drcB ; while  others  see  this  woody  part  as  conqiosed  of 
two  zones,  one  especially,  formed  of  striated  and  reticulated 
vessels,  being  centripetal,  as  its  development  has  been  made 
from  the  outside  to  the  inside  ; while  the  outer  region  or 
woody  zone,  composed  of  the  same  elements,  has  proceeded 
with  a growth  contrary  to  that  of  the  first,  being  therefore 
centrifugal. 

The  character  of  the  wood  would  be,  in  this  last  case, 
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related  to  that  of  the  dichotomous  angiospermous  plants. 
French  botanists  maintain  the  last  views,  exposed  first  by 
Brongniart,  and  now  bj^'  the  admirable  researches  and  pub- 
lications of  Renault ; while  the  contrary  assertion  was  sus- 
tained formerly  by  the  Enslish  palaeontologist,  Binney,  and 
more  recently  by  Prof.  Williamson  of  Manchester,  whose 
works  have  a degree  of  excellence  not  less  invaluable  than 
those  of  the  French  authors.  Deprived  as  we  are  of  the 
means  of  following  th  e same  line  of  researches  b}^  the  total  ab- 
sence of  silicified  specimens  of  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendron 
(never  as  yet  found  in  America)  we  cannot  of  course  have  a 
judicious  opinion  upon  the  question.  But  judging,  as  said 
above,  from  the  characters  appreciable  by  simple  ocular  ob- 
servation, especially  from  the  discovery  of  certain  organs  (a 
fructified  spike  of  Sigillaria,  found  with  fragments  of  the 
stem  to  which  it  is  apparently  attached)  the  relation  of 
Lepidodendron  to  Sigillaria  appears  intimate  ; and  there- 
fore it  does  not  seem  possible  to  admit  one  of  the  groups  as 
referable  to  the  Cryptogam ous  plants,  while  the  other  should 
represent  some  new  type  of  the  Pluenogamous.  It  may  be 
however  that  we  have  here  traces,  by  evolution,  of  the  first 
modifications  of  internal  texture  in  the  passage  of  the  most 
highly  characterized  type  of  Cry])togamous  plants,  to  a 
jirototype,  allied  to  it,  but  having  in  its  composition  some 
new  elements  of  a still  higher  degree  of  organization. 

Sigillaria  {Sigilla,  a little  image,  a seal).  C.  F.  PI.  LXX- 
LXXIII.  The  definition  of  the  genus  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  order,  at  least  for  the  more  important  characters.  It 
is  only  necessary  for  its  completion  to  describe  the  radicu- 
lar appendages  Stigmaria,  which  merit  to  be  examined  as 
sejiarate  plants. 

point,  impression).  C.  F.  PI.  LXXIY 
f,  1-8.  Roots  or  stems  are  somewhat  thick',  generallj^  2^" 
to  4:"  in  diameter,  dichotomous  in  their  divisions  wdiich  are 
either  multiple,  rapidly  diminishing  in  size  from  their  jioint 
of  attachment  to  the  trunk,  and  tending  downward,  then 
looking  like  roots;  or  horizontally  expanded,  sometimes  very 
long,  rarely  branching,  preserving  the  same  size  for  long  dis- 
tances, cylindrical  or  somewhat  tlattened,  with  a central  axis 
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traversed  by  vascular  fascicles  disposed  starlike;  leaves  or 
rootlets  in  more  or  less  regular  spiral  order  around  the  stem, 
leaving  at  their  points  of  attachment  round  mamillm,  with 
a narrow  border  and  a single  central  vascular  round  point. 
It  must  be  remarked  still,  in  this  description,  that  the  hori- 
zontal stems  of  Sliqmaria  are  obtuse  or  forked  at  tlieir  ex- 
tremities ; and  that  instead  of  being  always  cylindrical,  they 
are  often  seen  flattened  on  the  lower  surface,  witli  the  medu- 
lar  axis,  excentrically  placed,  visible  under  the  somewhat 
tiattened  stems.  This  shows  that  the  plants  were  either 
floating  in  water  or  pressed  upon  the  mud  or  some  soft 
substance.  Wliile  floating  the  stems  preserved  their  cylin- 
dricalform,  with  the  medular  axis  central,  and  their  leaves  all 
around  the  stems  ; while  creeping,  the  cellular  substance 
of  the  stems  with  the  leaves,  covered  only  the  upper  surface 
of  the  medular  cylinder,  which  remained  naked  underneath. 
This  remark  will  help  to  understand  not  only  the  nature, 
but  the  purpose  and  the  mode  of  vegetation  of  these  pecu- 
liar plants. 

Stigmaria  were  first  observed  a long  time  ago  attached 
to  the  base  of  trees  of  Sigillaria,  and  therefore,  have  been 
considered  for  a long  time,  as  roots.  Our  better  knowledge 
of  the  distribution  of  these  ])lants  and  of  their  peculiar 
characters,  has  set  aside  this  idea. 

The  remains  of  Stigmaria  are  extremely  common  not  only 
in  the  Carboniferous  but  in  divers  strata  of  the  Palmozoic 
formations.  Rarely  seen  in  connection  with  coal,  and  never 
entirely  transformed  into  coal,  they  are  most  abundantly 
found  underneath  a coal  bed  in  the  bottom  clay,  where  their 
remains,  mostly  stems,  more  rarely  leaves,  are  inordinately 
mixed  together  without  any  other  kind  of  vegetables.  They 
appear  to  have  an  intimate  connection  with  these  under-clay 
beds,  as  if  they  had  contributed  to  their  composition,  or  to 
the  deposition  of  the  clayey  materials.  More  than  this,  these 
clay  beds,  filled  with  remains  of  Stigmaria  only,  are  often 
thick,  and  isolated,  or  without  any  connection  with  coal  beds. 
Strata  of  this  kind  are  found  from  10  to  30  feet  thick,  al- 
ternating with  sandstone  or  any  other  kind  of  rocks.  When 
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hardened  b\^  compression  or  metamorpliisni  this  clay  is 
the  “bastard  limestone”  of  the  miners. 

Stigniaria  also  abounds  in  layers  of  foreign  materials,  es- 
loeciall}^  clay,  mixed  with  vegetable  remains,  interstratitied 
as  cla}"-partings  between  layers  of  coal.  These  plants  have 
had  therefore,a  mode  of  life  independent  of  aerial  vegetation . 
They  have  or  they  may  have  lived  a long  time,  for  ages  it 
seems,  without  connection  with  any  kind  of  trees  or  other 
land  vegetables,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
roots.  For  indeed,  roots  can  not  have  an  independent  life, 
they  are  subject  to  the  vegetation  of  stems,  and  such  a sub- 
jection can  not  have  existed  during  the  vegetation  of  a 
plant  which,  as  its  characters  evidently  show,  was  generally 
immersed  and  which  could  cover  with  its  debris  immense 
surfaces,  even  to  a depth  of  30  feet ; and  that,  where  no 
traces  of  any  other  kinds  of  plants,  no  trunks,  no  branches, 
no  leaves  have  been  found. 

What  kind  of  vegetables  are  then  these  Stigmaria  ? 
Steinhauer  the  American  first,  after  him  Brongniart,  Goep- 
pert,  Binney,  Schimper,  indeed  most  Paleontologists,  have 
considered  the  question  and  left  it  unanswered  ; admitting 
generalh^  that  these  plants  were  a kind  of  roots,  from  the 
fact,  positively  recognized,  that  trunks  of  SigiUaria  have 
been  found  with  roots  attached  to  their  base,  these  roots,  as 
said  above,  bearing  the  circular  areoles,  and  leaves  also, 
(rather  rootlets  when  found  attached  to  roots.) 

From  long  researches  made  on  the  subject,  years  ago,  I 
have  been  led  to  assert  that  Stigmaria  were  plants  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  with  characters  of  their  own  ; and  that  their 
vegetation  was  independent  of  that  of  any  tree  ; explaining 
of  course  in  support  of  that  assertion  the  peculiar  nature  of 
certain  plants  living  at  our  epoch. 

In  describing  the  Ferns,  we  have  seen  that  their  inflores- 
cence, or  the  act  of  fertilization  for  reproduction  of  the 
species,  is  not  performed  upon  the  lalant-bearing  stems, 
leaves  and  fructiflcations,  but  upon  a separate  vegetation, 
evolved  from  the  germination  of  the  seeds,  and  covering  the 
ground  with  a texture  of  greeu  filaments,  named  prothal- 
lium. It  is  upon  this  kind  of  vegetation,  far  different  from 
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that  by  which  the  ferns  are  known,  that  the  organs  of  gen- 
eration, (anthers  and  archegones)  appear  separately.  After 
the  process  of  fertilization  the  bud  of  a young  plant  is 
formed  and  the  Prothallium  disappears. 

It  would  be  possible  to  compare  the  vegetation  of  Stig- 
maria  to  that  of  the  prothallium  of  the  ferns  and  the 
mosses.  Goeppert  has  made  a supposition  of  that  kind. 
But  in  Stlgmaria,  we  find  a real  plant,  woody,  branching, 
bearing  leaves  orfistulose  organs  like  leaves,  serving  for  its 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time  sustaining  it  in  a floating 
state.  The  difference  is  too  marked,  or  the  analogy  too  far 
distant. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  plants,  now  living  in  onr  swamps, 
which  offer  more  appropriate  points  of  comparison.  The 
Utricular  ice  {bladderworth,)  are  aquatic,  immersed  plants, 
with  capillary  filaments  or  dissected  leaves,  bearing  little 
bladders,  filled  with  air,  which  support  and  keep  floating 
the  very  same  kind  of  plants  which,  when  sprouting  upon 
mud  or  wet  sand,  take  root  and  bear  stems  and  flowers. 

This  mode  of  vegetation  which  is  seen  filling  deep  and 
wide  ditches  with  floating  filaments,  living  and  propagating 
whole  seasons  without  bearing  flowers  or  fruiting  stems,  is 
really  most  similar  to  that  indicated  l)y  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  the  Stigmaria.  Their  sterns  are  supported 
in  water  or  upon  very  soft  mud  by  tubulose  leaves,  which 
are  like  the  bladders  full  of  air  of  Utricularia.  Where 
the  ground  is  solid  a knot  is  formed  by  the  connection  of 
branches  of  Stigmaria,  the  bud  of  an  aborescent  plant  ap- 
pears, and  instead  of  floating  filaments,  the  bud  takes  root- 
lets, which,  though  of  the  same  nature,  become  solid,  in- 
clined downwards,  and  the  true  roots  of  arborescent  stems. 
That  is  just  like  a species  of  Utricularia  which  grows  in 
our  swamps,  and  which  bears  roots  and  a stem,  with  flowers, 
when  growing  upon  wet  sand,  beside  ditches  full  of  water, 
wherein  is  established  a vegetation  of  the  same  plant  in 
floating  filaments  sustained  by  tlieir  bladders,  and  which 
never  bear  flowers,  but  indefinitely  propngate  by  cuttings 
or  ramification  of  their  branches.  In  Jamaica,  some  epi- 
phytes or  parasitic  plants  grow  in  this  way,  covering  vast 
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surfaces  of  ground,  by  a kind  of  radicles,  which,  ivithout 
branches  or  stems,  expand  by  propagation  of  stolons,  like 
those  of  strawberries. 

Anotlier  question,  which  has  to  be  examined  in  connec- 
tion with  tliat  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Stic/maria,  regards 
the  roots  ot  Lej)idodendroii,  as  yet  liave  not  been 

satisfactorily  observed.  Some  authors,  Schimper  among 
them,  judgingfrom  the  discovery  of  stigmarioid  roots  at- 
tached to  Sir/dlar/a,  have  supposed  that  the  same  St/r/- 
raaria  could,  in  certain  cases,  and  by  different  species,  have 
become  also  the  roots  of  Lepidodeudroii . If  this  was  proved, 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Lepidodetidrce'cxwd  Sff/il- 
Jaricr  would  be  delinitely  settled.  But  instead  of  proofs, 
we  have  as  yet  oidy  hypothetical  conclusions.  For  example, 
Schinqier  remarks  that  numerous  trunks  have  lieen  oli- 
served,  in  the  coal  mines  of  Europe,  in  their  original  iiosi- 
tion,  with  roots  attached  to  their  base  : but  that  trunks  and 
roots  were  generally  so  badly  preserved  that  it  h:ul  been 
impossihle  to  determine  to  ivliat  genera  they  were  referable, 
and  Therefore  to  say  if  the  Slif/man'a  were  roots  of  Sif/il- 
laria  or  of  Lepidodendrnn. 

Geinitz,  a German  ])alfeontologisr,  says  that  he  has  recog- 
nized St  if/maria  as  hemg  voot^i  ot  Lepi(Jodendro)i  riniosuin. 
But  the  specimen  quoted  as  representing  the  species  is 
decortictitcd,  and  the  areoles  too  obscure  and  undetermina- 
ble. Then,  too.  Rich.  Brown  has  j)ublislied  in  the  Proceed, 
of  the  Geol.  8oc.  of  London  a notice  of  a Lepidodendron  with 
Stifpnaria  roots,  representing  the  specimens  in  drawings  ; 
which  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  trunks  might  belong 
to  YeUhehnianum,  or  some  allied  species.  This  also  is  not 
positive.  And  Schimper  himself  has  often  found  abundant 
remains  of  Stigmaria  in  connectioti  with  coal  strata  wdiere 
no  Slgillaria  were  seen,  but  only  branches  and  stems  of 
Lepidodendron  ; and  has  observed  in  the  Upper  carbon- 
iferous of  the  Vosges,  stems  and  leaves  of  Stigmaria  filling 
whole  strata,  without  any  other  vegetable  remains  but  those 
of  Lepidodendron  VelttLei mianmn  and  Knorria.  We 
luive  as  yet  observed  nothing  in  the  coal  measures  of  North 
^Vmerica  wdiich  might  afford  reliable  evidence  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  The  fossil  trunks  bearing  roots,  found  standing  in 
Indiana,  and  preserved  formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  Prof. 
Dale  Owen  of  Xew  Harmony,  have  been  carefully  exam- 
ined ; and,  by  reason  of  their  importance  in  legard  to  the 
question  now  treated,  they  have  been  represented  with  the 
details  of  the  surface  characters,  the  bark  and  the  ai'eoles 
left  by  the  leaves.  One  of  the  trunks  is  figured  and  de- 
scribed C.  F.  p.  507  PI.  LXXIY  f.  10  and  10  b.  and  XCTI 
f.  11,  under  the  name  of  D Uli mophylliim  {Sifjillaria)Oioeni i. 
As  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  characters  of  these  trees,  we  may 
conclude  that  divers  kinds  of  trees  may  have  been  derived 
from  Stigmaria.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  only  trunk 
well  characterized,  found  in  situ  and  bearing  roots,  recorded 
from  Europe  is  a DidymopTigllum.  But  the  plants  of  this 
genus  differ  very  little  from  species  of  SigrUaria. 

It  is  certain  that  Lepldodendron  has,  for  the  support 
of  its  large  trunks,  either  roots  like  those  derived  from  the 
vegetation  of  Stigmaria,  or  a matting  of  small  creeping 
stems,  marked  with  the  well  known  scars  of  Lepidoden- 
dron.  Fragments  of  this  last  kind  have  been  sometimes 
found  agglomerated  in  the  shale  ; but  so  rarely  indeed, 
that  it  is  not  well  possible  to  consider  them  as  roots  or  sup- 
ports of  a kind  of  trees  which  are  locally  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance.  On  another  side,  the  strata  where  Lepido- 
deiidroii  is  most  commonly  found  in  our  coal  measures,  viz, 
the  upper  strata  of  the  Sub-carboniferous  measures  and  the 
lowest  of  the  Middle  coal,  are  those  where  Stigmaria  remains 
are  the  rarest,  being  there  generally  seen  only  in  the  bot- 
tom clay  of  the  coal  beds. 

There  is  still  an  unanswered  question  concerning  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Stigmaria  in  preiiaring  or  procuring  the  mater- 
ial for  the  formation  of  the  impermeable  bottom-clay 
beds  of  the  coal.  For  a substratum  had  to  be  built,  as 
foundation  for  the  immense  accumulations  of  vegetable  re- 
mains locally  heaped  together  to  compose  the  combustible. 
In  considering  the  relationship  of  coal  strata  to  the  ])eat 
deposits,  it  has  been  remarked  that  peat  beds  generally 
rest  upon  beds  of  soft  white  clay,  of  the  same  ai)pearance 
and  composition  as  that  of  the  bottom  clay  beds  of  the 
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Coal  measures.  At  tlie  present  epoch  the  clay  beds  are 
formed  l\y  the  vegetation  of  water-xdants  totally  immersed 
{Coufer  oce),  the  decomposition  of  which  pi’odnces  the  muddy 
clay  which  covers  the  basins  where  the  jie^t  is  formed. 
The  Slif/uiaria  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
coal ; the  bark  of  their  stems,  is  hoAvever  found  sometimes 
in  the  coaly  matter ; but  it  remains  there  nndecomposed, 
like  hardened  thin  black  sheets  marked  with  areoles  or 
scars  of  leaves.  In  the  clay  partings,  as  in  tlie  bottom  clay 
where  Stirpnaria  abounds,  the  stems  transformed  into  stone 
or  petrilied,  are  imbedded  in  hardened  clay  of  the  same 
constitution  as  that  of  the  stems.  It  is  evident  then  that  the 
plants  have  hack  like  some  vegetables  of  the  present  time, 
the  Ohara  for  example,  the  property  of  assimilating  silica 
or  other  elements  in  solution  in  the  water,  and  of  con- 
verting them  into  siliceous  clay  dejiosits.  And  therefore 
Stlgmaria  plants  have  contributed  not  only  a storage  for 
the  preservation  of  the  accumulated  vegetable  remains,  but 
have  apjiarently  worked  up  material  for  certain  strata  of 
the  carboniferous  measures. 

Botanists  have  found  in  the  genus  Slgillaria  a larger 
number  of  species,  60,  than  in  Lepidodendron . In  order  to 
facilitate  their  determination  the  species  have  been  classed 
in  4 general  sections,  according  to  the  characters,  forms  and 
position  of  the  areoles  left  uiion  the  bark  of  the  trees. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

1st.  Lei  Oder  mar  he,  (leios  smoorh,  derma  skin.)  Surface 
of  the  trunks  not  costate,  leaf-scars  more  or  less  distant, 
not  contiguou-^.  C.  F.  PL  LXXIII  f.  B-6,  17-21. 

2d.  Clathrarice.  enclosure.)  Scars  contiguous 

bv  prominent  borders,  forming  a kind  of  lattice  upon  the 
cortex.  C.  F.  PI.  LXXIII  f.  7-12. 

3d.  llhgtidolepis,  {rutls  wiinkle,  fold,  Ze/^/.sbark,  scale.) 
Stems  more  or  less  distinctly  costate  ; scars  discoid  ; vascu- 
lar scars  three.  PI.  LX XI I. 

4th.  Sgringodend.ron.  {Springs  a pipe,  dcndron  tree.) 
Cortex  costate,  vascular  scars  united  in  one.  C.  F.  PI,  LXX 
f,,  1-4. 
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The  genus  Sigillaria  is  not  quite  as  abundantl}"  distribu- 
ted as  Lepklodeiidron. 

Of  sixty  one  species,  two  of  which  are  placed  in  the  sub- 
genus  Didymoqyhyllum,  4 found  in  the  Devonian,  and  1 in 
tlie  Pocono  have  not  passed  above.  Fifteen  species  liave 
been  observed  in  the  Sub-carboniferous,  but  of  these  5 only 
are  limited  to  that  formation,  the  others  being  generally 
distributed  in  the  measures,  more  abundantly  in  the  upper 
strata  ; the  largest  number,  3G  in  coal  1)  to  T,  9 passing  to 
coal  M and  2 in  the  Perino-carboniferous.  Three  species 
are  persistant  from  the  Sub-carboniferous  above,  being  found 
through  the  whole  series  of  the  coal  measures,  one  of  them 
passing  into  the  Permo  carbojiiferous. 

Stiymaria  follows  the  distribution  of  Sigillaria.  Its  spe- 
cies are  not  well  defined  on  account  of  the  rarely  variable 
form  of  the  circular  scars  of  the  leaves.  One  of  its  species  is 
proj)er  to  the  Devonian  ; 1 to  the  Pocono  ; and  1 to  the  Sidn 
carboniferous,  this  however  not  limited  to  it.  The  other 
species  or  varieties  are  most  abundant  in  the  upx^er  strata 
of  the  Middle  coal  measures. 


C0RDAITE.E. 

Plants  of  various  size,  floating  or  arborescent,  irregularly 
branching ; bearing,  like  trees,  longrootstendingdownward; 
trunks  formed  of  a large  medular  canal  or  pith,  marked  on 
the  outer  surface  by  transverse  narrow  parallel  simple  ribs, 
rarely  joined  by  anastomosis,  covered  by  a double  or  triple 
layer  of  wood,  fascicles  of  spiral  or  scalariform  vessels,  pass- 
ing to  porous  cells  close  to  the  medular  canal  ; leaves  in 
spiral  order,  more  or  less  distant,  ribbon  like,  of  various 
length  and  width,  linear  or  cuneiform,  subflabellate,  gener- 
ally gradually  enlarged  from  the  base  to  the  middle,  and 
also  gradually  narrower  upward,  obtuse,  entire  or  undulate, 
split  or  obliquely  truncate  at  the  apex  ; borders  curving  to 
the  sessile  semi  embracing  or  semi-lunar  somewhat  inflated 
base  ; surface  marked  lengthwise  by  i)rimai\v  and  secondaiyv 
parallel  simple  nerves,  generally  more  distant  in  the  middle 
of  the  leaves,  flowers  in  axillary  racemes  ; fruits  of  various 
size  and  shape,  mostly  oval. 
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The  plants  of  this  order  were,  at  least  for  inanj^  of  the  spe- 
cies, trees  of  large  size.  A French  naturalist.  Grand  ’Eury, 
(who,  the  first  of  all  the  i^alieontologists,  has  been  able  to 
hud  stems  with  branches,  leaves  and  howers  attached  to 
them,  and  thus  to  descrilie  their  characters)  has  seen  some 
trees  measuring  at  least  100  to  130  feet  in  length  and  16  to 
20  inches  in  diameter.  The  branches  are  oblique,  the  branch- 
lets  short,  small,  with  small  imbricate  crowded  leaves  some- 
what differing  in  form  from  those  of  the  trunks.  C.  F.  PI. 
LX X VIII  f.  2. 

For  a long  time  the  Cordaitece  were  known  only  by  frag- 
meids  of  their  leaves  ; fragments  very  insufficient  for  the 
determination  of  the  species,  and  still  more  so  for  pointing  out 
their  relations  and  X'hice  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  For  as 
the  charactei'S  of  these  plants  are  derived  only  from  their 
leaves  and  the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  nerves  and 
intermediate  nerviles,  and  as  these  are  placed  at  different 
distances,  according  to  the  width  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
very  rarely  found  preserved  whole,  the  true  nature  of  these 
plants,  tlieir  species,  indeed  their  cliaracters,  have  remained 
very  uncertain  until  the  ’publication  of  the  work  of  Grand 
’Eury  in  1877.  It  was  about  the  same  time  or  in  1879  that 
a large  number  of  splendid  specdmensof  Cord.aitecB,  branches 
or  small  trunks  bearing  leaves  still  attached  to  them,  even 
flowers  in  racemes  and  mature  fruits,  were  olitained  at  Can- 
nelton.  Pa.  by  systematic  researches  pursued  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield,  and  also  at  Pittston  by  Mr. 
R.  I).  Lacoe.  The  s|)eciniens,  together  with  those  dis- 
covered in  Prance,  some  of  them  being  fragments  of  fossil- 
ized stems  and  fruits,  which  were  subjected  to  niici'oscopi- 
cal  analysis  by  Prof.  Renauld  of  the  IMuseum  of  Paris,  have 
furnished  quite  as  much  light  on  our  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  and  the  characters  of  the  Cordaitece^  as  we  had 
had  formerly  on  that  of  the  Lepidodeiidra.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  woody  stems,  the  form  and  nervation  of  the 
leaves,  the  fructiffcations  also,  relate  these  plants  to  the 
Phienogamons-angiosperms.  They  apparentlj"  represent  a 
prototype  (original  type)  whose  ancestry  remains  unknown, 
but  which  finds  its  relation  to  the  Cycadece  and  the  Conifers  ; 
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especially  related  to  the  first  order  by  the  -woody  cylinder 
and  pith,  by  the  striated  ribbon-like  leaves,  the  flowers  and 
the  fruits.  This  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Kenauld, 
mentioned  above,  who  has  made  on  these  plants  the  most 
careful  reseai’ches. 

The  following  genera  of  this  order,  the  more  important 
of  those  which  have  been  described,  demand  a short  ex- 
amination : Cordaites,  CordaiantJtus,  Cordaicarpvs,  Di- 
cranophyllum,  Cordaistrobus,  Desmio2)7iyllum  Lepi- 
doxylon. 

Cordaites  {Cor da  personal  name)  C.  FI.  PI.  LXXYI  to 
LXXIX.  The  generic  characters  are  those  of  the  order,  as 
described  above. 

Fragments  of  Cordaites  have  been  found  already  in  the 
strata  of  the  Devonian,  wherefrom  rhree  species  have  been 
described.  Though  none  of  the  plants  of  which  remains 
have  been  found  in  the  Silurian,  belong  to  this  order,  it  is 
most  probab'e  that  its  origin  is  quite  as  ancient.  In  the 
Sub-carboniferons,  the  genus  is  already  seen  in  numerous 
fragments  ; and  five  species  are  recorded  at  that  stage  ; two 
of  them  peculiar  to  it ; the  others  passing  above,  distribu- 
ted especially  in  coals  A,  B.  As  said  above  it  is  in  the  coal 
of  Cannelton  (of  which  the  horizon  corresponds  to  that  of 
coal  A or  B)  that  the  largest  number  of  remains  of  Cordaites 
have  been  found.  Only  one  of  the  species  ascends  to  coal 
M ; and  one  new  species  is  described  from  the  Permo-car- 
boniferons.  A number  of  species  are  also  recorded  from 
the  Permian  of  Europe. 

Cordaianthus^  {aiithos  flower,)  the  flowers  of  Cordaites 
C.  F.  PL  LXXYI  f.  4,  6.  Cordaicarpus  {Karpos  fruit)  PI. 
LXXXIII  f.  6-11  ; LXXXYI  for  the  fruits  ; Cordaistrohus 
{strobus,  catkin)  PL  LXXXIl  f.  3,  for  a cone  nncertainly 
referred  to  Cordaites^  are  defined  by  their  names  and  follow 
the  geological  distribution  of  Cordaites.  They  have  been 
observed  especially  in  connection  with  the  Sub  carbonifer- 
ous coal  strata  of  Arkansas,  at  Campbell's  ledge  near 
Pittston,  and  in  the  coal  of  Canuelton.  Xone  are  recorded 
from  the  higher  coal  measures,  nor  from  the  Permian. 

Dicraiioptiyllum  CrtS..  ’E.  {dilrranos  two  pointed, 
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/wm  leaf)  C.  F.  PL  LXXXIII  f.  1-3.  Stems  slender ; leaves 
narrow,  linear,  grass-like,  snbcoriaceons,  of  varions  length, 
forking  or  div  ided  in  lilanients  at  or  near  the  apex,  marked 
lengthwise  with  few  primary  nerves  and  intermediate  ner- 
viles  immersed  in  the  epidermis. 

Tliese  leaves  referable  to  the  Cordaitece  have  been  rarely 
found  until  now  ; their  fragments  have  been  sometimes  and 
wrongly  referred  to  graminecB,  or  to  monocotyledonons 
plants,  which  did  not  make  their  apiiearance  in  the 
vegetation  of  the  world  in  Palmozoic  times. 

DesmioplinIliLm,  {desniis  bundle,  leaves  in  fascicles.)  C. 
F.  PI.  LX XXII,  f.  1.  Stems  slender;  leaves  narrow,  sub- 
linear,  slightly  enlarged  from  the  base  upwaixl,  single  and 
sparse,  or  joined  three  or  four  together  and  fasciculate  at 
their  base  ; surface  of  stems  and  leaves  irregularly  ribbed 
lengthwise  by  prominent  large  bundles  of  nerves  buried  un- 
der the  epidermis. 

It  is  a peculiar  plant  which  Saporta  is  inclined  to  refer  to 
the  Salishurice,  but  whose  affinity  is  still  uncertain. 

Lepidoxylon^  {ley) is  bark,  xidoii  wood.)  C.  F.  PI. 
LXXXIV.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  fragments  de- 
scribed under  this  name  ; trunk  or  branches  with  linear 
leaves  of  various  size,  forking  or  divided  upward  into  two 
or  more  laciniie,  very  thinly  nerved. 


To  complete  the  review  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous epoch  I shall  have  to  briefly  mention  a few  genera 
of  plants  whose  relation  to  any  of  the  groups  of  the  Coal 
Flora  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Idiophyllum  {idios  peculiar.)  C.  FI.  PI.  XXIII.  f.  11. 
It  is  a remarkable  leaf,  jirobably  referable  to  an  unknown 
section  of  the  Ferns.  It  is  nearly  round  or  somewhat  kid- 
ney-shaped, entire,  with  a strong  medial  nerve  pinnately 
divided  into  opposite,  strong  parallel  branches,  rnnning  at 
an  acute  angle  of  divergence  toward  the  borders  and  crossed 
nearly  at  right  angles  by  strong  nervilles. 

This  leaf,  found  in  the  nodules  ofMazon  Creek,  111.  looks 
rather  referable  to  the  dicotyledonous,  than  to  the  ferns.  It 
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however  can  not  represent  a dicotyledonous,  as  the  plants 
of  this  Class  have  appeared  only  in  the  Cenozoic  ages  or  in 
the  middle  of  the  Cretaceous.  It  has  a distant  affinity  to  a 
kind  of  ferns  ( DictuojyhyJlum)  which  as  yet  have  been  found 
onlj^  in  the  lower  Trias  or  the  Jurassic. 

Whittlesey  a Newby.  (Personal  name.)  C.  F.  PI.  lY  f. 
1,  la.  Fronds  simple  or  junnate  ; leaflets  fanlike,  rounded 
in  narrowing  to  the  petiole,  truncate,  entire,  crenulate  or 
dentate  at  the  apex  ; nerves  in  bundles  of  parallel  fila- 
ments, converging  at  the  base,  entering  the  teeth  of  the 
apex  and  connivent  at  their  points. 

Three  species  have  been  found  of  this  remarkable  genus, 
both  in  the  Sub-conglomerate  measures,  of  northern  Ohio, 
and  of  Arkansas. 

These  leaflets,  not  yet  found  attached  to  a stem  or  branch, 
have  a relation  to  the  Salisburice^  a peculiar  and  original 
section  of  the  Conifers.  Another  genus  of  the  same  section, 
Saportea  has  been  described  by  Messrs.  White  and  Fontaine 
and  is  represented  by  two  species  in  specimens  found  in  the 
Permo-carboniferous  of  Virginia.  There,  also,  the  same 
authors  have  found  sjpecimens  of  Baiera  which  pertain  to 
the  same  section  of  the  Conifers. 

TcBiiiopliylluin  ribbon.)  C.  FI.  PI.  LXXX  f.  4. 

Stems  large  ; leaves  crowded,  fistulose  or  flat  by  compres- 
sion, thick,  linear,  decurringat  base  ; surface  smooth,  bear- 
ing hakes  of  macrospores  spread  upon  or  superposed  to  the 
leaves  aiiparently,  or  coming  out  from  long  cylindrical 
sporanges  containing  them.  These  leaves,  at  hrst  supposed 
to  be  referable  to  the  CordaitecB,  are  now  placed  with  the 
LycopodiacecB  on  account  of  the  macrospores  which  they 
appear  to  contain. 

Sqjirangium,  {speiron  envelope.)  C.  FI.  PI.  LXXV  f.  Il- 
ls. Spindle-shaped  bodies  formed  by  bundles  of  narrow 
linear  leaves  % twisted  in  spiral,  inhated  in  the  middle,  nar- 
rowed at  both  ends.  Schinpier  has  seen  these  bodies  united 
in  umbells  ; bnt  as  yet,  and  thongli  abundantly  collected 
in  the  coal  measures,  these  bodies  have  always  been  found 
separated.  Though  obtained  also  in  Europe  more  recently. 
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and  closely  examined  by  thePalseontolo.iiists  of  tlie  Museum 
of  Paris,  the  nature,  and  therefore  the  affinity,  of  these 
peculiar  bodies  remains  uncertain. 

All  the  specimens  of  Spirangium  have  been  found  in  the 
nodules  of  Mazon  Creek  coal  A or  B and  in  the  Campbell’s 
ledge  of  Pittston,  intra  conglomerate. 

Fossil  Seeds. 

A large  number  of  seeds,  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  have 
been  found  in  the  Coal  measures,  and  described  and  figured 
C.  FI.  PI.  LXXXV,  CIX,  CX,  CXI.  The  seeds  are  gener- 
ally fonned  of  two  or  more  layers  of  different  compact- 
ness and  hardness  ; and  suliject  as  they  are  to  more  or  less 
advanced  degrees  of  decomposition,  one  of  their  layers 
{testa)  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  seeds’;  while  also,  in 
the  same  state  of  decomposition,  the  seeds  are  generally 
llartened  by  compression  ; thus  the  original  form  becomes 
modified  in  various  ways.  This  is  seen  in  C.  FI.  PI. 
LXXXA  f.  1,  10-34,  etc.,  where  the  seeds,  split  vertically 
in  the  middle,  show  an  outer  envelope  {exotesta)  and  a 
nucleus,  which  in  f.  1.  is  separated  by  an  inner  narrower 
layer  (inner  or  Often  in  small  fruits  as  in  PI. 

CX  f.  13,  two  of  those  layers  surround  the  nucleus  and 
when  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  nuclei  or  nutlets 
are  found  free,  separated  from  one  of  their  testa,  or  of  both, 
the  same  kind  of  seeds  may  be  preserved  in  three  different 
forms  and  therefore  be  described  under  three  different 
names.  A number  of  these  fossil  fruits  of  the  Coal  meas- 
ures have  been  found,  in  France,  silicified,  and  therefore 
their  inner  texture  can  be  and  has  been  subjected  to  micro- 
scopical analysis.  Tlie  celebrated  Prof.  Bronginart  has 
figured  and  described  a number  of  the  fruits,  using  for  them 
a new  nomenclature.  Bnt  as  the  outlines,  as  seen  in  the 
state  of  transformation  into  coal,  or  merely  fossilized  as 
we  find  them  here,  are  not  represented  with  the  details  of 
internal  structure,  we  find  no  advantage  for  determination 
in  comparing  our  figures  with  those  published  by  the  French 
author.  It  has  been  therefore  advisable  to  follow  the  old 
classification,  and  to  determine  the  fossil  seeds  by  what  we 
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may  see  of  tlieir  outside,  though  it  may  be  casualh"  de- 
formed. The  following  divisions  (so  called  genera)  have 
been  admitted  for  the  description  of  the  fossil  seeds  of  the 
coal  measures. 

Cardincarpus.  {kardia  the  heart  karpos  fruit. ) C.  FI. 
PI.  CIX  f.  7-21,  22-26,  etc.  Seeds  of  various  shape,  com- 
posed of  a compressed,  generally  cordifonn  or  oval  acute  or 
acuminate  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a llattened  librous  bor- 
der or  a mendiranous  wing,  often  narrowed  at  base  into  a 
short  xoedicel  or  appendage. 

Forty  species  of  these  frnits,  some  of  them  beautifully 
preserved,  have  been  described  in  the  Coal  Flora.  Their 
distribution  is  peculiar  ;■  36  of  them  having  been  obtained 
from  the  Sub  and  Intra-conglomerate  measures,  all  except  8 
limited  to  that  stage.  Of  the  whole  number,  a few  pass 
above  coal  C,  and  none  reach  coal  M. 

RTiabdocarpus,  {rhabdos  striate.)  C.  FI.  PI.  CX  f.  34- 
46,  etc.  Seeds  ovate,  oblong,  costate  or  striate,  surrounded 
by  a more  or  less  thick  testa,  sometimes  deficient. 

The  sjiecies  of  the  genus  are  quite  as  variable  as  those  of 
the  jn-eceding.  Twenty-five  of  them  are  described  ; 16  found 
in  the  Intra  and  Sub-carboniferous  strata,  but  more  gener- 
ally distributed  than  the  former,  as  9 of  them  pass  above, 
and  a few  of  them  reach  coal  M.  One  (a  new  species)  is  de- 
scribed from  the  Permo-carboniferous. 

Trigonocarpus  C.  FI.  PI.  CX  f.  61-67,  CXI  f.  1-16.  The 
name  indicates  the  essential  character.  The  seeds  are  ovoid, 
compressed  at  the  point  of  insertion,  three  or  six  costate  ; 
the  ribs,  more  prominent  toward  the  base,  disappear  some- 
times above  ; the  apex  is  generally  pitted  by  a small,  round 
or  triangular  cavity. 

These  fruits  appear  composed  of  a membranous  or  fibrous 
testa,  sometimes  very  thick,  separating  in  valves  like  a 
hickory  nut,  the  nucleus  being  often  found  alone.  Their 
characters  relate  them  to  the  Cycadece. 

Of  the  24  species  described,  10  are  Sub  carboniferous,  4 
only  iiertaining  to  that  horizon  ; the  others  are  distributed  in 
all  the  strata,  especially  in  coal  A to  C ; 3 reach  coal  M ; but 
none  are  mentioned  in  the  Permo-carboniferous. 

S3 
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CarpolUhes.  C.  Fi.  PI.  CXI,  fs.  17-24.  This  word  (fos- 
sil seed)  is  used  for  the  description  of  seeds  of  peculiar  or 
uncertain  characters,  which  cannot  enter  into  any  of  the 
divisions  described  above.  The  so  called  genus  is  therefore 
undetined,  or  without  proper  characters.  Of  the  20  species 
described,  three  are  Devonian  ; 7 Sub-carboniferous,  of 
which  6 are  limited  to  that  stage  ; the  others  are  mostly 
found  in  the  Lower  coal,  A to  C.  Two  new  species  of  pecu- 
liar form  have  been  found  in  the  Permo-carboniferous. 

The  seeds  of  the  coal  measures,  taken  all  together,  have 
in  their  distribution  a marked  affinity  with  Lepidodendron 
and  Stgillaria,  though  their  characters  are  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  those  of  the  Lycopodiacece. 

A large  number  of  them  are  apparently  derived  from  the 
vegetation  of  the  CordaitecE^  of  which  too  little  is  known  as 
yet.  It  has  been  also  supposed  that  they  belonged,  at 
least  many  of  them,  to  trees  not  inhabiting  the  coal  beds 
but  living  outside  on  dry  land,  either  hilly  or  mountainous. 
This  question  is  examined  in  the  following  chapter. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Goal  Flora. 

Reviewing  the  composition  of  the  Coal  Flora,  as  briefly 
exposed  above,  one  may  be  surjirised  to  see  that  while  so 
many  species  of  plants  have  lived  during  the  Carboniferous 
eiDoch,  and  have,  as  is  asserted,  contributed  by  their  re 
mains  to  the  formation  of  the  coal,  so  few  fragments  of 
vegetables  are  recognized  in  the  combnstible  matter. 

The  decomposition  of  the  plants  is  indeed  generally  so 
complete  in  coal,  that  it  is  only  with  the  assistance  of  a good 
microscope,  and  after  submitting  the  bituminous  matter 
to  dissolution  by  some  acid,  that  it  is  possible  to  recognize 
the  woody  fibres  or  fascicles  of  vessels  which  have  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  combnstible  matter,  and  are 
sometimes  the  only  remains  left  of  the  plants.  In  some  ex- 
ceptional cases,  however,  the  fragments  of  vegetables,  like 
those  which  are  so  abundantly  found  preserved  fossil  upon 
the  roof  shale  of  some  coalbeds  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
coaly  matter  itself.  In  coal  beds  of  the  upper  measures  of 
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Illinois  thin  layers  of  charcoal,  alternating  with  layers  of 
compact  bituminous  matter,  often  preserve  the  prints  of 
small  plants  (especially  ferns,  with  their  tissue)  as  well  as  if 
they  had  been  dried  between  sheets  of  paper  for  an  herbar- 
ium ; so  that  the  reference  of  these  leaflets  to  the  genera  (even 
to  the  species)  to  which  the  plants  belong,  is  easily  made. 
Even  the  minutest  details  of  the  nervation  are  then  dis- 
cernible without  a glass.  Also,  the  coal  of  some  strata  in 
Ohio  (at  fSTelsonsville  for  example)  is  locally  mixed  with 
such  an  abundance  of  small  seeds  (spores,)  that  specimens 
locally  taken  from  the  strata  appear  entirely  composed 
of  them.  Large  jneces  of  shale  are  found  entirely  covered 
with  spores,  without  traces  of  any  of  the  organs  from  which 
they  are  derived. 

The  same  fact  has  been  observed  in  England,  where,  on 
that  account,  a few  naturalists  have  upheld  the  notion  tliat 
coal  had  been  entirelv  made  of  spores  ; and  have  offered  con- 
jectural explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  seeds,  which  are 
evidently  macrospores  or  seeds  of  Lycopodiaceous  plants. 
It  is  very  easy,  in  looking  over  a number  of  the  specimens 
which  have  been  found  in  our  Coal  measures  and  figured  in 
the  Coal  Flora,  to  understand  their  origin.  For  example 
the  agglomerations  of  the  spores  of  LepldoqjltJoios,  C.  FI. 
PI.  LX VIII  f.  6,  7.  or  CV  f.  1,  tlie  si)ore  cases  or  siioranges 
of  Lepidostrobus,  ibid.  PI.  LXIX  f.  9-24  or  CVIII  f.  1,  the 
group  of  spores  spread  upon  leaves  of  TcBniopbiylluni,  ibid, 
f.  3,  all  this  and  a great  number  of  other  organs  which  have 
been  observed  in  our  coal  measures  and  which  if  published 
would  have  made  quite  a volume  of  great  interest,  show  evi- 
dently how  deposits  of  Lycopodiaceous  seeds  have  been 
converted  into  coal  by  the  wonderful  fecundity  of  those 
plants.  Nowhere  as  yet,  have  such  fine  and  so  many  speci- 
mens of  filled  siioranges  and  of  disseminated  spores  been  ob- 
served as  in  the  Carboniferous  of  North  America. 

The  degree  of  decomposition  of  the  plants  in  coal,  and, 
therefore  that  of  the  preservation  of  their  forms,  greatlv 
depends  on  peculiar  circumstances  helping  or  preventing 
the  action  of  oxygen  ; and  also  on  the  elements  in  solu- 
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tion,  either  in  the  water,  or  in  the  materials  mixed  with 
or  superposed  upon  the  woody  deposits. 

Tlie  Breckenridge  Cannel  coal,  for  example,  is  compact, 
without  anj^  traces  of  alternating  layers  ; breaks  with  smooth 
fracture  like  marlile,  and  generally  does  not  show  any 
traces  of  lamination.  Xo  carbonized  remains  of  vegetables 
are  mixed  with  it.  Nevertheless,  large  fragments  of  Lepi- 
doclendedron.,  Sl/r/maria,  or  other  arborscent  vegetables,  are 
met  with  in  its  componnd,  fossilized  by  the  action  of  snl- 
plmric  acid  and  preserved  in  their  natural  form  with  tlieir 
original  characters  perfectly  distinct.  The  coal  of  that  lo- 
cality, as  already  remarked,  is  charged  with  so  much  bitn- 
nien,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  use  it  for  steamboats  on  account 
of  its  burning  like  oil  with  an  nncontrolable  flame. 

The  well  known  catmel  bed  of  Cannelton  is  made  of  6 
inches  of  bituminous  laminated  coal  at  its  base,  on  which  lies 
6 to  8,  sometimes  12  feet  of  rich  cannel  coal,  overlaid  by  abi- 
tnminoiis  shale  several  feet  thick.  Tlie  cannel  coal  itself  has 
few  remains  of  iilants,  on  account  of  the  vegetable  matter  be- 
ing nearly  totally  decomposed.  But  above  it,  the  vegetation 
gradually  liecoming  less  active  and  the  Avater  covering  the 
debris  of  plants  being  more  charged  Avith  clayey  materials, 
the  A’egetable  remains  in  jirocess  of  decomposition  have 
1)een  partly  iienetrated  l>y  foreign  elements,  Avhile  part  of 
their  substance  has  become  mixed  Avitli  the  clay  as  bitu- 
men. The  vegetation  has  been  there  continued  under  the 
same  circumstances  during  a prolonged  period  of  time,  and 
therefore  the  vegetal )le  fragments  being  fairly  preserved, 
afford  a fine  synopsis  of  the  Flora  Avhich  has  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  the  bed  of  coal.  No  less  than  250  spe- 
cies of  plants  haA"e  been  determined  from  specimens  ob- 
tained at  Cannelton.  There  have  been  found  large,  hard, 
solid  pieces  of  Lepklodendron,  of  Lepidnpldoios  and  their 
seeds;  of  SI  g illar  i a Cnlamites  ; stems  bearing  leaves 

and  flowers  of  Cordaites  ; great  branches  of  Aster ophylUtes , 
more  than  20  inches  long,  covering  a Avide  surface,  by  lateral 
divisions ; solid  pinme  of  bushy  ferns  of  Alethopteris, 
Neuropteris^  Callipterldhiin,  etc. ; together  Avith  the  most 
delicate  pinnules  of  SpUenopter is , ermi  of  the  smallest  spe- 
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cies,  with  their  fructifications.  All  have  been  preserved  em- 
bedded in  the  same  kind  of  a bitnminons  shale  which,  at 
its  base,  passes  into  coal  so  gradnally,  that  it:  is  scarcely 
possible  to  know  where  the  combustible  matter  ends  or  the 
shale  begins. 

_ This  mode  of  preservation  of  plants  is  nearly  the  same  for 
the  plants  found  in  the  top  shale  of  most  of  the  coal  strata. 
The  difference  is  this:  with  cannel  coal  more  abundant 
vegetable  remains  are  observable  in  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  strata  ; Avhile  in  the  clay  beds  the  vegetable  fragments, 
are  less  abundant,  merely  superficial  and  really  petrified  by 
the  elements  of  the  clay  which  penetrated  the  vegetable  sub- 
stance. In  this  case  the  Flora  of  the  coal  strata  is  represented 
by  the  few  plants  which  for  a short  time  remained  living- 
after  the  invasion  of  clayey  water.  In  this  interesting- 
study  of  the  plants  of  the  roof-shales  we  gain  a fair  insight 
into  the  vegetation  of  the  Coal  measures,  provided  that  onr 
explorations  are  repeated  at  numerous  localities  and  at 
different  horizons.  But  the  number  and  characters  of  the 
plants  which  have  contributed  to  the  composition  of  a sin- 
gle bed,  cannot  be  computed  from  the  v^egetable  remains  of 
these  top  shales.  They  show  only  by  a few  preserved  spe- 
cies the  end  of  a Flora,  which  in  its  progress  for  long  years 
may  have  been  represented  by  hundreds  of  species.  This  is 
proved,  not  only  by  the  plants  of  Cannelton,  but  also  by 
the  species  found  embedded  in  the  nodules  of  a bed  of  clay 
covering-  the  coal  of  Morris,  111.  The  nodules  have  been  dis- 
aggregated out  of  the  clay  and  spread  by  the  water  over  the 
bottom  of  Mazon  Creek.  From  these  concretions  250  spe- 
cies have  been  obtained  ; as  many  as  were  observed  at  Can- 
nelton. But  even  in  the  generality  of  the  coal  shale,  where 
only  a few  species  have  been  discovered,  the  deficiency  of 
specimens  is  generall}^  due  to  the  inadequate  researches, 
which  are  usually  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  closely 
searching-  the  shale  through  its  whole  thickness. 

It  is  true  that  some  banks  of  shale,  or  rather  sandstone, 
without  coal  are  inhabited  by  very  few  sjiecies  of  plants. 
Under  the  Pittsburgh  coal  I have  worked  for  hours  at  a bed 
of  soft  shaly  sandstone  full  of  leaves  and  branches  of  Neu- 
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ropier  is  liirsuta,  without  finding  any  other  plant.  Cases  of 
this  kind  are  indeed  rare ; and  generally  the  continued 
presence  of  the  same  species  found  in  certain  strata  may  be 
satisfactorily  ex}dained.  For  exanijile,  the  debris  derived 
from  tree  ferns,  or  from  great  trees  of  Lepidodendron^  or 
SigiUaria,  may  for  years  have  been  thrown  out,  and  their 
fronds  or  leaves,  filled  there  the  muddy  bottoms  around 
them. 

The  essential  characters  of  the  plants  which  have  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  coni  and  their  distribution  be- 
ing known,  one  may  inquire  if  the  Coal  Flora  taken  alto- 
gether is  of  a x>ecnliar  nature,  adapted  to  excetitional  cir- 
cumstances related  for  exanqile,  to  the  existence  of  man, 
which  had  to  come  in  the  hereafter?  Does  that  Flora  take 
an  eminent  place  in  the  harmony  of  the  world,  as  a factor 
which,  axixiarently  of  little  imxiortance,  should  attract  the 
interest  and  enforce  the  admiration  of  those  who  look  into 
nature  and  study  it  as  the  work  of  a Sux">reme  Agent? 

Remarkable  by  the  simplidty  and  the  small  number  of  its 
primitive  elements,  the  Coal  Flora  is  not  less  so  by  the  ex- 
treme diversity  by  which  these  elements  become  ultimately 
multixdied.  It  looks  like  the  outgrowth  of  four  shoots  orig- 
inally sinqile,  derived  from  the  unknown,  having  germinated 
in  the  darkness  of  Silurinn  ages  ; divided  in  few  numbers  first 
in  Devonian  times,  and  then  later  ; and  from  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  indefinitely  ramifying  and  growing  into  four 
immense  trees,  of  which  not  only  the  branches,  but  the 
leaves,  represent  si)ecies  xirexiared  for  the  x^roduction  of 
abundant  materials  for  the  comxmsition  of  the  coal. 

The  constituents  of  these  ])lants  are  without  excexhion 
woody  ; they  thrive  especially  under  the  infiuenceof  atmos- 
Xiheric  humidity  ; and,  for  that  reason,  their  forms  and  that 
of  their  most  minute  subdivisions  (lanceolate,  needlexiointed, 
etc.)  are  all  axJXti’ox>i’iate  for  the  absorption  of  vaxiors.  They 
are  all  boggy  xilants,  built  to  live  uxion  soft  muddy  ground, 
and  exxiand  roots  or  rootlets  for  their  suxiport  upon  the 
surface,  as  do  the  ferns  ; or  they  grow  at  their  base  into 
subterranean  rhizornas,  wdiich  by  and  by  solidify  the 
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ground  for  the  support  of  the  trees  ; or  tliey  divide  into 
■creeping  rootstalks,  prepared  for  the  support  of  larger 
trunks  ; or  even,  provided  with  a peculiar  auxiliary,  they 
profit  by  the  floating  vegetation  of  the  Stigmarla,  which  by 
rapid  expansion  of  long  stemsaud  tubulose  leaves,suppoi'ted 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  of  the  mud,  built  by  their 
multiplied  crossings  a net  work,  a solid  foundation  for  the 
Sigillarlce  and  their  great  trunks.  Even  the  CordaitecE  have 
the  same  property  of  preparing  the  ground  for  aerial  vege- 
tation. They  are  not  always  arborescent  ; apparently  some 
of  them  are  small  plants  ; or  rather,  their  growth  evidently 
began  as  floating  and  creexiing  xilants,  iirojecting  in  favorable 
circumstances  small  stems  u^iwards,  or  growing  as  trees 
upon  the  suxixiort  jirepared  by  the  first  develoxmient  of  their 
seeds. 

Under  the  influence  of  an  atmosxihere  most  favorable  for 
an  active  vegetation  all  these  xdants  have  grown  with  jirodig- 
ious  rajiidity  ; they  have  formed  immense  thick  forests,  fill- 
ing basins  sometimes  of  wide  extent,  sometimes  small  ; and 
then  have  lived  for  ages.  And  what  has  become  of  them  % 
Their  debris,  constantly  massed  in  [ilaces,  have  formed  im- 
mense accumulations,  some  as  much  as  a hundred  feet  in 
thickness.  Preserved  against  decomxiosition  b}"  their  suxier- 
position  and  by  suxierabundance  of  humidity,  these  debris 
have  been  finally  immersed  under  water  and  then  covered 
by  dejiosits  of  sandy  materials.  Encased,  so  to  say,  for 
jireventing  their  raxiid  decomxiosition  by  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  they  have  been  gradually  transformed 
into  coal  and  stored  u}!  for  the  future  use  of  man. 

We  are  now  warming  ourselves  with  the  caloric  of  the 
Carboniferous  ages.  That  ])iece  of  coal  which  you  throw 
into  your  stove  or  chimney  is  jiart  of  the  Paheozoic  vegeta- 
ble world.  Nature  could  not  lose  any  of  its  xiroductions,  they 
have  been  carefully  kept  for  our  use. 

Has  the  vegetation  of  the  Coal  xieriod  been  limited  to  the 
low  marshy  ^ilaces  of  the  Carboniferous,  and  was  it  merely 
destined  to  |irocure  and  accumulate  materials  for  the  xire- 
paration  of  the  combustible  matter?  Or  was  the  surface  of 
the  earth  covered  at  the  Carboniferous  time,  as  it  is  now. 
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by  different  kinds  of  vegetation,  some  appropriate  to 
marshy  places,  others  to  dry  ground,  liat  or  hilly  ? If  Ave 
consider  the  records  prociued  from  periods  preceding  the 
Carboniferous,  tliey  seem  to  prove  that,  in  those  times,  land 
plants  Avere  locally  distributed,  if  not  abundantly,  at  least 
in  divers  siDecies  and  of  somewhat  large  size. 

We  have  from  the  Devonian  and  Catskill  group: — in 
the  Calamarice^  2 Calamites,  1 Sphenophylliim ; in  the 
Ferns  14  species  of  Arch(Eopteris  Avith  some  fragments  of 
rach is  and  of  trunks  of  ferns  and  1 Splienopteris  ; in  the 
Lycopocliacece,  2 Lycopoclites^  3 Lepidodendron.,  3 Psl- 
lopliitori,  4 SigUlaria,  1 Stigmaria  ; in  the  Curdaitecc^  3 
Cord  elites. 

There  are  still  recorded  a feAv  fragments  of  no  positive 
relation,  and  of  no  scientilic  value.  Of  all  those  plants, 
none  have  been  observed  in  the  Carboniferous  or  in  connec- 
tion Avith  beds  of  coal.  As  the  number  is  A^ery  small,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  land  Amgeration  outside  of  the 
coal  formation  aaus  extremely  scant,  and  probably  limited 
to  peculiar  kinds  of  ground,  apparently  clayey.  For,  the 
more  remarkable  of  these  plants  (the  14  species  of  Arcli- 
ccopieris)  have  left  all  their  fragments  in  a very  hard  sandy 
shale  Avhich,  originally  as  humected  sand,  may  have  pro- 
duced these  peculiar  kinds  of  ferns.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  Avas  as  yet  AAUthout  humus,  and  therefore  tlie  diver- 
sity of  surface  could  not  bring  out  a waried  vegetation, 
the  atmospheric  circumstances  being  everyAvhere  the  same. 
As  none  of  the  Pre-carboniferous  plants  have  entered  into 
the  vegetation  of  the  coal,  it  is  evident  that  for  the  bogs  of 
the  Carboniferous  (as  noAv  for  the  peat  bogs)  the  vegetation 
AAvas  of  a peculiar  character,  and  coidd  in  no  way  prosper 
under  circumstances  different  from  those  Avhich  governed 
the  coal  swamps.  And  as  the  atmosphere  Avas  charged  with 
a great  projiortion  of  humidity,  the  plants  even  groAving 
out  of  the  bogs  Avould  have  followed  the  same  mode  of 
life  as  those  of  the  swamps,  and  heaped  their  debris,  con- 
tinuing to  live  upon  them  ; just  as  vA^e  see  uoav  the  plants 
peculiar  to  the  peat  bogs  groAving  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
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tain,  and  confributing  totlie  accnmnlation  of  the  peat,  pro- 
vided tlieir  growtli  be  favored  by  abundant  iimniditjL 

This  of  course  would  be  an  inference  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  plants  of  characters  different  from  those  of  the 
low  gronnds  inhabited  highlands  of  the  Carboniferous. 
On  another  side,  we  find  in  the  shale  of  the  coal,  or 
in  the  coal  itself,  as  at  Cannelton,  fruits  of  jieculiar  char- 
acters, which  cannot  yet  be  referred  to  any  kind  of  plants 
known  in  the  Carboniferous.  Wherefrom  came  these  fruits, 
locally  found  in  groups,  thus  appearing  as  if  they  had  been 
transported  by  water  from  some  land  covered  with  a vege- 
tation unknown  to  us,  and  therefore  differing  from  that  of 
the  coal  ? Against  this,  we  have  however  to  say,  that  the 
number  of  these  vegetable  organisms  of  unknown  reference 
is  constantly  lessened,  by  the  discovery,  in  the  Coal  Flora, 
of  new  species  from  which  the  so-called  foreign  elements 
more  or  less  evidently  depend. 

For  years,  for  example,  it  was  impossible  to  understand 
to  what  kind  of  plants  the  large  seeds  found  at  Cannelton 
could  belong,  until  one  of  them  was  discovered  attached  to  a 
branch  of  Cordaites.  We  may  therefore  believe  that  sooner 
or  later  all  the  disconnected  vegetable  organisms  will  be 
more  positively  determined,  and  their  relation  with  the 
plants  of  some  coal  strata  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

In  Europe,  however.  Palaeontologists  mention  the  discov- 
ery of  vegetable  organs  which  do  not  seem  to  pertain  to  the 
Flora  of  the  CarboTiiferous.  I allude  especially  to  long 
branching  roots  tmversing  rocks  as  in  their  natural  state. 
Nothing  like  this  has  been  observed  in  North  America.  AV e 
are  thus,  it  seems,  authorized  to  remark  that  if  the  domain 
of  the  Coal  measures  had  been  made  beside  up  of,  low  lands, 
hills  and  mountains,  these  inhabited  by  a vegetation  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  plain,  rivers  of  more  or  less  exten- 
sive course  should  have  traversed  the  low  lands,  and  left 
there  evident  tmces  of  their  passages  in  ditches  scoojied 
through  the  coal  beds  or  in  deposits  of  foreign  materials, 
pebbles  especially,  left  in  their  transit. 

In  North  America  some  pebbles  have  been  found  at  the 
base  of  coal  strata,  but  very  rare  cases  of  that  kijid  have 
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been  recorded.  In  my  explorations,  pursued  in  the  coal 
measures  of  ISTortli  America  for  nearly  40  years,  I liave 
only  once  found,  some  pebbles  filling  a hole  at  the  base 
of  a bed  of  coal,  near  Carbondale. 

These  considerations  might  be  fni  ther  pursued,  in  trying 
to  solve  some  of  the  vexed  questions  concerning  the 
phenomena  which  have  accompanied  the  deposition  of 
coal  strata.  Bat  they  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  memoir, 
already  too  long  and  purposed  only  for  an  examination 
of  the  characters  of  the  Coal  Flora. 
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Briens  pit.  Upper  Freeport  coal  mined  at, 315 

Brisbin’s  bank,  section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 312 

Brister’s,  Henry,  opening,  256 

Brodenville,  Westmoreland  co., 288 

Brookville  axis  identification  of  by  other  observers, 37 

Browneller’s  run,  Redstone  coal  exposed  on, 351 

Brown  entry,  section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 153 

Brown’s  Mr.,  mine, 103 

“ “ Pittsburgh  coal  opened  at 283 

Brown’s  run,  Fayette  co., 331 

“ “ Lower  Waynesburg  coal  bed  on, 338 

“ “ Pittsburgh  coat  on  north  fork  of, 365 
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Brown’s  Son’s,  W.  H.,  mine,  compressed  air  locomotive  used  IQ,  ....  398 

“ “ “ operators  of  Black  Diamond  mine, 236 

“ “ “ “ Saltsbnrg  mines,  system  of  mining  at, 407 

Brownsville,  limestone  I.  “a”  east  of,  336 

“ road  near  12-mile  house  coal  opened  on, 180 

“ “ Redstone  coal  on, 226 

“ section  of  Sewickley  coal  at, 207 

“ thickness  of  great  limestone  at, 339 

“ twp.,  Fayette  co.,  353 

“ Pittsburgh  coal  aiong  river  near, 200 

Brown  &.  Co.,  Keystone  mine,  118 

Brush  creek,  N.  Huntingdon  twp.,  Pittsburgh  coal  along 301 

Brush  or  Grapeville  ridge, 286,329 

Brush  ridge,  Fayette  anticlinal  known  as,  ....  49 

“ “ colliery  purchased  by  'Westmoreland  Coal  Co 414 

Brush  run.  Pittsburgh  coal  on,  . , . 298 

Bryant  station.  Upper  Freeport  coal  passes  under  water  level  near,  , . . 95 

Bryozoa,  4th  limestone  covered  by,  63 

Buckingham's,  E.,  opening,  section  of  Way nesburg  coal  at, 256 

Buena  Vista,  Armstrong  mine  at,  . . 307 

Buffalo  creek,  Washington  co. , drained  by, 201 

“ mine,  . 231,233 

“ twi^.,  Little  Washington  coal  bed  in, 205 

*■  “ Upper  Washington  limestone  in 204 

“ “ Washington  coal  mined  in,  . . 205 

Building  stone,  Morgantown,  S.  S.,  quarried  for, 98 

Bulger  anticlinal,  . 32 

“ “ at  Bulger  station, 209 

“ “ insignificant  in  Allegheny  co., 127 

“ *•  in  Washington  co. 200 

Bull  run,  crinoidal  limestone  on, 339 

Burchinal’s  T.  J.,  pit,  Pittsburgh  coal  opened  at, 371 

Burd,  Col.  James,  coal  burned  in  1759,  by,  . . 5 

Burgettstown,  Pittsburgh  coal  at,  212 

“ road  great  limestone  on  summit  of, 212 

*’  synclinal,  61,209 

Burnt  Cabin’s  summit,  PittfBburgh  coal  at, 297 

Burtners,  thickness  of  Upper  Freeport  coal  at, 89 

Burton’s  opening,  section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 356 

Burwell’s  A.,  land,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  on,  274 

Bushfleld’s,  Mr.,  opening,  section  at, 223 

Bush  run,  Waynesburg  coal  on,  271 

Butes  run,  detached  area  of  Pittsburgh  coal  on, 359 

Buzzard  mine  at  Bairds  station, 240 


C. 


Calamites  in  U.  Waynesburg  limestone, 63 

Calamity 197 

Caledonia  mine,  T.  J.  Wood, . 246 

Calhoun,  R.,  coal  opened  by, 185 


Page. 

Calhoun’s  S.,  pit, 183,18.5 

Galley’s  G.,  house,  axis  of  sub-basin  passes  near,  354 

Calvin,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  by, 242 

Camden  mine,  drainage  of, 194 

“ “ Geo.  Lyle  & Sons, 191 

“ station,  P.  V.  & C.  R.  R., 191 

Campbell  Bros.,  New  Eagle  mine, 235 

“ Mr.,  Pittsburgh  coal  on  land  of,  93 

Campbell’s.  Alex.,  pit, 141 

Campbell’s,  coal  at,  116,154 

“ Hollow,  Pittsburgh  coal  in, 360 

“ pit,  S.  Fayette  twp., 155 

Camp  Hill  mine,  D.  M.  Steene, 143 

Cannon’s  bank 104 

Cannonsburg,  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 37 

Canton  twp.,  U.  Washington  limestone  exposed  in,  204 

“ “ Washington  co.al  bed  mined  m, 205 

Carondelet  mine,  . . 344 

Carboniferous  period,  rocks  in  Pittsburgh  region  all  belong  to, 58 

Carlin  pit,  Chartiers  twp.,  158 

“ rear  pit,  at  Dinsmore’s  hollow, 158 

Carlisle’s,  Wm.,  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  at, 154 

Carmichael’s,  Waynesburg  bed  goes  under  water  level  at,  275 

Carnegie  & Bros.,  Larimer,  coke  made  by,  ...  414 

Carroll  twp.,  Pittsburgh  coal  in,  233 

Casteel  run,  Waynesburg  coal  above  mouth  of, 268 

Castle  Shannon,  Baldwin  twp.,  . . 176 

*■  “ mines  located  on  branch  from  Stone  House, 162 

“ “ “ originally  opened  at  S.  Pittsburgh, 161 

“ “ “ old  main  entry  used  by  P.  ife  C.  S.  R.  R.,  . . . 161 

Castle  Shannon,  Nineveh  synclinal  above, 166 

“ “ railroad, 404 

“ “ “ Library  village  the  terminus  of, 166 

Castor  pit,  Peter’s  creek 198 

Catsburg  mine,  Lewis  Staib,  237 

‘‘  “ section  of  coal  at, 238 

Cat’s  run,  Fayette  co.,  . . 331 

“ “ great  limestone  exposed  along, 340 

“ “ Pittsburgh  and  Sewickley  coal  show  at  mouth  of,  364 

“ ‘ Pittsburgh  coal  deeply  cut  out  along, . 367 

“ “ mine,  Ewing,  Kendall  & Co.,  ...  368 

“ German  twp. , section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  on, 365 

Claysville  axis,  126 

Cecil  twp.,  Washington  co.,  • ■ ■ . . . . 213 

“ “ U.  Washington  limestone  in, 204 

Cedar  Hill  Coal  Co’s,  mine,  . . 348 

Census  report  of  1880  extracts  from  24 

Center  mines.  New  York  A Cleveland  Co., HO 

*'  school  house,  Redstone  coal  crops  near,  283 

“ “ “ Sewickley  coal  exposed  near,  282 

" “ “ Waynesburg  coal  at, 269 
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Centerville,  Pittsburgh  coal  exposed  near, 45 

“ U.  Barren  measure  rocks  at,  252 

“ Wa^mesburg  coal  shows  beyond, 257 

Cemetery  hill,  greatest  thickness  of  U.  Washington  limestone  at,  ....  204 

Ceylon  P.  O.,  Waynesburg  coal  mined  at,  ...  273 

Chall'ant's  country  pit, 250 

" pit  section,  . 117 

Challanger’s  gas  well,  Mt.  Pleasant  twp.,  217 

“ pit,  ...  216 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburgh,  report  for  1884  of,  23 

Champion  mine,  Morgan  & Cunningham, 246 

Channel  oiling  hub  wheel  for  mine  cars,  drawing  of, 432 

Chartiers  Block  Coal  Co. , in  S.  Fayette  twp.,  ...  147 

“ “ “ “ land,  Fedral  Spring  mine  on, 148 

Cliartiers  creek,  . . . 129,171 

“ “ chief  stream  in  Washington  co.,  . . . . . . 201 

“ numerous  openings  on  Pittsburgh  coal  along,  . . . ^.  . 166 

“ “ Mt.  Pleasant  twp.,  Pittsburgh  coal  opened  along,  . . 215 

“ “ Sewickley  coal  on, 207 

“ twp.,  Allegheny  CO.,  156 

“ “ Pittsburgh  and  Waynesburg  coal  in, 217 

“ valley  br.,  of  P.  C.  & St.  L.  R.  R.,  in, 202 

“ “ R.  R.,  along  B.  boundary  of  S.  Fayette  twp., 155 

“ “ “ in  Scott  twp., 166 

Cheat  river,  Fayette  co.,  330 

“ “ in  Spring  Hill  twp.,  . . 370 

“ “ Pittsburgh  coal  mined  by  Mr.  Dillner  on, 281 

Check-house  switches,  drawing  of, 382 

Cherry  mine,  Morris  McCue,  . 145 

Chestnut  Hill  axis,  in  Spring  Hill  twp., 370 

.1  ii  in  Westmoreland  co., 285 

“ Ridge  anticlinal,  49,289 

*•  “ “ Fayette  co.,  331 

Christy,  Andrew, 122 

“ .lohn,  . . 122 

Cincinnati  mine  on  Houston  run,  229,231 

Claridge,  Manor  Br.  R.  R.,  to,  289 

Clarksville  great  limestone  at, 256 

“ mine, 109 

“ section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  near,  272 

“ Sewickley  coal  bed  at,  256 

“ Washington  coal  bed  at 269 

“ “ “ “ “A”  and  “B”  near,  269 

Cla3^  and  slack  veins,  description  of, 447 

“ “ “ “ drawing  of,  448 

Claysville  anticlinal,  description  of, 33 

“ in  Washington  co.,  200 

“ “ at  Laurel  Hill  mine 152 

Clever’s,  D.,  isolated  areas  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at,  135 

Cliff  pit, 229 

“ mine.  Imperial  Coal  Co., 140 
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Climax  mine,  Lisbon  sub-basin  near, 361 

“ Coal  Co’s,  mine,  349 

Clipper  mine,  Clipper  Coal  Co.,  243 

Clarke,  Robert  W.,  surveys  by, 12 

Clugsion’s,  Mrs.,  Oak  Hill  mine  No.  4,  at, 113 

Coal  from  Pittsburgh  district,  j^early  shipments  of,  . . . 7 

“ not  carried  away  by  erosion.  Prof.  Lesley’s  estimates  of,  67 

“■  beds  of  the  U.  Barren  measures,  62 

“ “ “ “ Barren  measures,  value  of,  78 

“ Bluff  mine,  229,230 

“ Center,  mining  commenced  in  1820  at,  7 

“ cutting  machines,  ....  388 

“ fields  of  the  United  States,  area  of, 25 

“ nil  t.  World,  area  of,  25 

“ Hill,  tunnel  through,  ....  176 

“ hollow,  Pittsburgli  coal  rises  to  the  S.  E.  of, 307 

“ lands,  cost  per  gore  of, . . 405 

“ Lick,  Jefferson  twp.,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  at 271 

“ mining  first  record  of,  5 

“ Ridge  mine  near  Espy,  Washington  axis  at, 164 

“ run,  N.  Huntingdon  twp.,  Pittsburgh  coal  along, 301 

“ “ Pittsburgh  coal  at  mouth  of,  362 

“ “ “ “ below  water  level  on 155 

“ valley,  181 

“ “ mines.  Stone  Bros.,  189 

“ *■  station,  sandstone  quarried  at, 194 

Cochran’s  country  pit  on  branch  of  Thompson’s  run, . . 187 

“ mill,  Doughty’s  opening  opposite, 197 

Coking  coal  fields  of  Eaj'ette  co.,  . 328 

Coke  shipments  from  the  Monongahela  river, 22 

Coleman  bank,  106 

“ Co’s,  pit,  section  at,  136 

Coleman,  Hailman  & Co.,  first  coal  mined  for  transportation  by,  . . 414 

Colley’s,  Mr. , Jolly  town  coal  bed,  identified  west  of, 335 

Collier  twp.,  Allegheny  co., 142 

“ “ part  of,  formerly  incorporated  in  S.  Fayette  twp., 147 

Collins,  Mr.,  154 

Columbia  mine,  .1.  T.  Jones, 324 

“ Commercial  Gazette’s  ” history  of  coal  fields,  quotation  from,  ....  5 

Conahy’s  knob,  section  at,  . . 93 

Conemaugh  or  Kiskiminetas  creek -. 285 

Conliff’s,  C.,  country  pit, 109 

Connecticut  mine,  section  at,  . . 343 

Connellsville  basin,  entirely  composed  of  U.  Productive  rocks, 286 

Connellsville  coke  district,  report  published  in  1876  on, 1 

“ sandstone  in  Westmoreland  co., 296 

“ “ shows  at  German  Baptist  church,  Nicholson  twp.,  368 

“ “ geological  position  of, 76 

“ “ quarried, 188 

Connellsville  synclinal,  description  of, 57 

Connelly,  Mr.,  coal  mined  by, 121 
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Connor’s,  G.  W.,  section  of  Waynesburg  coal  ted  at, 273 

Converson’s  store,  . . . , 197 

Cook’s  mill,  Pittsburgh  coal  beneath  water  level  at,  . . 358 

“ mine, 167,173,222 

Coon’s,  J.  C.,  pits,  359 

Cork  run  tunnel,  Chartiers  twp., 156 

Cotton’s  pit,  219 

Coulter’s  country  pit,  S.  Fayette  twp.,  149 

Coultersville,  outcrop  of  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  at, 303 

Courtney  mine, 231 

Covode,  Hon.  John,  Presidentin  1854  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  . . 414 

Cover  lane,  Pittsburgh  ’?  and  Little  Pittsburgh  beds  at, 368 

Cowan’s  bank,  Carroll  twp., 234 

“ pit, 178 

Cowle  & Campbell  pits,  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 360 

Cox’s,  Mr.,  thickness  of  Waynesburg  bed  at,  ...  268 

Cox’s,  J.,  bank,  section  of  Pittsburg  coal  bed  at, 133 

Crab  Apple  creek,  Pittsburgh  coal  on,  356 

Craft  pit,  35 

Crafts,  Waynesburg  coal  at,  . ; 338 

Crafton,  Brady’s  Bend  anticlinal  disappears  at, 156 

Crawford’s  run,  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  on, ...  .301,303 

Crinoidal  limestone  exposed  along  Pan  Handle  R.  R., 156 

“ coal  occurring  beneath  at  Pittsburgh,  163 

“ “ description  of,  77 

“ “ described  in  Report  R.,  ■ 183 

“ “ exposed  below  Thompson  station, 183 

“ “ near  Whittset  station, 352 

“ “ extends  to  Braddock’s  and  beyond  Sheridan’s  station,  164 

“ “ in  Ilempfield  twp., 313 

“ •*  on  Chartiers  creek, 134 

“ “ in  Reserve  twp., 97 

“ “ - “ Washington  CO 213 

“ “ “ Westmoreland  co., . 296 

“ “ section  of,  157 

Crombie,  Skillen  & Co.,  Venture  mine,  . 240 

Crook’s,  A.,  pit,  142 

Crooked  run,  280 

Cross  creek,  in  Washington  co., 201,222 

“ “ Sewickley  coal  bed  on,  207 

“ “ Pittsburgh  coal  bed  on, 200 

“ “ twp.,  U.  Washington  limestone  exposed  in,  204 

Crothers,  Jonas,  Peacock  mine,  245 

Crouch,  Elias,  Redstone  and  Sewickley  coals  on  land  of, 257 

Crouch’s  pit,  section  at, 254 

Croushout  <fe  Eisinan,  Pittsburgh  bed  opened  by, 312 

Crow’s,  A.,  pits,  369,371 

“ mill,  anticlinal  at, 332 

o “ Fayette  axis  near, 370 

Crowsley’s  pit, 173 

Crowther’s,  Musgrave  <fe  Co.,  Dexter  mine,  248 
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Croziers  run,  Nicholson  twp.,  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  along,  367 

Gulley’s,  J.,  . 143 

"Cumberland  twp.,  Greene  co.,  ...  . . 272 

Cumming’s  ife  Go’s,  patent  oiling  hub  wheel,  drawing  of, 432 

“ mine  car  wheels,  description  of, 435 

Gurry  station,  Wallace  pit  at,  . . . 181 

Curry’s  opening  on  Lick  run, 197 

“ pit 116 

Cten acanthus  marshii  found  in  4th  limestone,  a spine  of, 63 


I). 


Dams  Nos.  1 to  7 on  Monongahela  river, 12 

“ No.  8,  “ “ 2.58 

“ Method  of  construction,  13 

Davis  Island  dam, 11 

Davistown,  Waynesburg  coal  at, 283 

Dawson’s  M.,  mine,  section  of  Upper  Freeport  coal  at, 89 

Dean’s  pit, 350 

Debait’s,  Mr.,  opening,  section  of  Sewickley  coal  at, 278 

Dempster  & Boyd,  Spring  Hill  mine,  120 

Dexter  mine,  Growthers,  Musgrave  & Go.,  248 

Diamond  mine,  169 

Dickson  mine,  abandoned, 116 

Diffenbaugh’s  pit,  . . 364 

Diliner,  A.,  Pittsburgh  coal  mined  at  mouth  of  Cheat  River  by, 281 

Dinsmore’s  mine, 154 

“ pit,  section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 159 

Dinwiddle,  Governor, 411 

in  4th  limestone, 63 

Donegal  twp., «Little  Washington  coat  bed  in,  205 

“ “ Upper  Washington  limestone  in,  204 

“ “ Washington  coal  mined  in,  205 

Douglass,  Mr.,  thickness  of  Bakerstown  bed  at  place  of,  88 

Doughty’s  opening, 197 

Downer’s  run,  crinoidal  limestone  well  displayed  on, 339 

Drainage  systems,  399 

Dravosburg,  Goal  Valley  mines  near, ...  189 

“ mines  opened  by  Jas.  O’Neil, 190 

Drinkall’s,  John,  pit,  168 

Dry  run  mine,  section  at, 236 

Dunkard  bed  in  Greene  co., 263,266 

“ creek,  Dunkard  twp.,  well  watered  by,  280 

“ “ drains  southern  portion  of  Greene  fo., 259 

“ “ oil  wells  on, 281 

“ twp.,  Greene  co.,  section  in,  280 

Dunlap’s  creek,  Lower  Washington  limestone  No.  2 on, 335 

“ “ drains  Fayette  co.,  330 

“ “ Pittsburgh  coal  available  along,  362 

Duquesne  works,  N.  Y.  & C.  Gas  Coal.  Co.,  116 

“ “ section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 117 
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Duvall,  Mr.,  Pittsburgh  coal  mined  by, 250 

Dynamite  used  in  shaft  sinking, 407 

E. 

East  Bethlehem  twp., 251 

East  Deer  twp., 89 

East  Finley  twp.,  U.  Washington  limestone  in, 204 

East  Pike  Run  twp. , 247 

Eastern  A ilegheny,  general  description  of,  101 

“ “ Prof.  Stevenson’s  surveys  in, 1 

“ “ three  fourths  of  its  area  occupied  by  Barren  measures,  S3 

Eclipse  mine,  T.  S.  Neel, 246 

Eder’s  pit, 107 

Edmondson’s  opening, 126 

Edmundson,  Win.,  coal  opened  by, 135 

Emitfs  mine  in  Pine  twp.,  87 

Eldersville,  Washington  coal  at, 205 

“ section  of  Pittsburgh  bed  at, ....  223 

Endless  rope  system  of  haulage,  397 

English  pit,  section  of  Pittsburgh  bed  at, 104 

Enterprise  mine,  mining  methods  at,  165 

“ “ high  character  of  coal  at,  165 

Entries,  description  of,  384 

Equipment  for  supply  slo2)e, 420 

Espy  borough.  Union  twp.,  160 

Espy’s  forks.  Pin-hook  anticlinal  through,  182 

“ section  near.  . . 194 

Essen  mines,  Sandford  & Co., 172 

Euomphalus  in  4th  limestone, 63 

Eureka  mine,  Stone  <fe  Co.,  oiierators, 320 

Evans,  George,  Waynesburg  coal  on  land  of, 278 

Evans  mine, 173,362 

Everiy,  S. , Sewickley  coal  opened  by, 282 

Ewing,  Kendall  <fe  Co.,  Cat’s  Run  mine, 368 

Ewing  & Gordon,  Ewing  mine, 145 

Ewing  mine, 145 

Ewing  station,  Pittsburgh,  bed  crops  out  below, 218 

Ewingsville,  Pittsburgh  bed  at 37 

F. 

Fairchance  furnace  ores  identical  with  those  at  New  Geneva 370 

“ iron  works,  331 

Fairhaven,  coal  dipping  south-east  towards, 163 

“ erosion  of  Barren  measures  at,  162 

“ mine,  . . . . 176 

Fairmount  synclinal  identical  with  Allegheny  river  synclinal, 53 

Fairview,  Pittsburgh  coal  disappears  near, .' 281 

Fallowfield  twp.,  Washington  co., 240 

Fans, 401 

Post’s  pit  ? 372 
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Fost’s  house,  fSewickley  coal  at, 368 

Faults  description  of, 451 

" “ drawings  of, 450,452 

“ sections  of  coal  bed  near,  454 

Fawcett  & Co.,  Green  Spring  mines,  . 186 

Fawn  twp.,  Allegheny  river  synclinal  sub-divided  in, 53 

Fayette  anticlinal,  crosses  S.  Huntingdon  twp., 316 

“ description  of,  48 

“ “ in  German  twp., 364 

“ “ “ Nicholson  twp.,  366 

“ “ “ Spring  Hill  twp 370 

“ “ Saltsburg  anticlinal  formerly  identified  with, 46 

Faj’ette  axis— Blairsville  axis, 

measures  in  Monongahela  twp.  affected  by,  276 

“ “ in  Franklin  and  Menallen  twps., 355 

“ “ eastern  side  of  Nicholson  twp.  occupied  by, 340 

Fayette  co.,  drainage  of,  ...  330 

“ “ formerly  covered  with  U.  Barren  measures, .'  . 62 

“ “ description  of,  328 

“ Greene  co.  group  not  identified  in,  334 

“ “ Prof.  Stevenson’s  surveys  in  1876  in 1 

“ “ thickness  of  U.  Barren  measures  in, 63 

“ “ U.  Productive  series  in,  336 

Fay’s  house.  Pittsburgh  coal  near, 189 

Fayetteville,  section  in  neighborhood  of,  138 

Federal  Spring  mine,  W.  J.  Steen, 148 

Fee’s,  John,  country  bank,  section  at,  219 

Fields’,  Mr.,  opening  at  Crow’s  Ferrj^  . 281 

Findlay  twp.,  Allegheny  co.,  131 

Finley’s  countr^^pit,  section  at, 226 

‘‘  pit  on  Peters’ creek, 198 

Finleyville,  limestone  quarried  near,  228 

“ station,  Pittsburgh  coal  opened  in  vicinitj'  of,  225 

Finney  mine,  John  O’Neill,  195 

Finnis  St.  Clair  pit,  255 

Fire  damp,  453 

Fish  creek  sandstone  and  limestone  in  Morgan  twp., 268 

Fish  scales  in  14th  limestone  U.  Barren  measures, 63 

Fishing  creek,  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  on,  154 

Fishpot  limestone  at  Fost’s  house,  . 368 

“ “ between  Redstone  and  Sewickley  coal  beds, 208 

“ “ description  of, 73 

“ “ in  Greene  CO., 265 

“ *■  persistent  on  eastern  side  of  the  Bisbon  basin,  ....  341 

“ •'  Sewickley  coal  bed  resting  on, 340 

“ “ in  Westmoreland  co.,  293 

“ run,  Redstone  and  Sewickley  coal  beds  on, ....  257 

Fitzsimmons’  house,  Pittsliurgh  coal  crosses  road  near, 135 

“ Five-foot  seam”  Sewickley  coal  bed  known  as  the, . . 65 

Flagstone  quarry,  Jefferson  twp 198 

Flemming’s  country  pit,  104 
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Flenniken’s  mine,  Waynesburg  coal  mined  at, 274 

Flick,  Mr.,  Bakerstown  coal  mined  by, . 88 

Florence,  horizon  of  Pittsburgh  coal  believed  to  exist  at, 211 

“ section  of  coal  east  and  west  of, 211 

Forsyth’s,  George,  opening,  167 

Fort  Pitt  Coal  Co.,  Fort  Pitt  mines, 144 

“ “ mine, 239 

Forward  twp.,  123 

“ “ swamps  in, 231 

Foster  ife  Clark’s  mine,  393 

Foster,  Clark  <fc  Wood,  Blackburn  mine,  196 

Foster  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  operations  at  Penn  station  of, 414 

“ “ and  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  consolidation  of,  415 

Foster  pit, 121 

“ “ Chartiers  twp., 159 

Foster  & Handenschield  pits 159 

Foucher’s  pit, 366 

Fourteenth  limestone,  fish  scales  contained  in,  63 

Fourth  axis  identical  with  Roaring  Run  or  Murraysville  axis, 41 

Fourth  limestone,  a spine  of  CLenacanthus  marshii  in, 63 

“ “ Bellero2}hon  in 63 

“ “ covered  by  Bryozoa, 63 

“ “ Diplodus  1 in,  63 

“ “ Eaomphalus  in, 63 

“ pool,  mines  described  in, 251 

Fox  pit,  section  at,  158 

Fox’s  new  pit, 164 

Foxtown,  U.  Freeport  coal  near,  316 

“ station,  S.  W.  Penn.  R.  R., 314 

Frain’s,  James  pit,  . . . 175 

Frances  pit,  Stickle  hollow,  section  at, 352 

Francis  bank,  section  at,  219 

Frankfort  to  Paris,  Pittsburgh  bed  on  road  from, 210 

Franklin  church,  outcrop  of  Pittsburgh  bed  near, ...  356 

“ twp.,  Fayette  co., 355 

‘‘  “ geology  of,  , . 98 

“ “ Little  Washington  coal  bed  in, 205 

“ “ U.  Washington  limestone  in,  204 

“ “ Pittsburgh  coal  bed  in,  299 

“ “ Washington  coal  bed  mined  in,  205 

Frazer’s  pit, 357 

Frazier’s  opening,  section  at, 210 

Freemont  (old)  mine,  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  opened  at,  . . 342 

Freeport  measures,  outcrop  on  Big  Sewickley  creek, 46 

“ sandstone  at  Upper  Middleton, 358 

Fredericktown  mill, 255 

“ Pittsburgh  coal  bed  near, 200 

“ “ “ opened  at  Evans  mine, 362 

“ Redstone  coal  at,  257 

“ Weaver’s  pit  near, 255 

Fritch’s,  L.,  bank 135 
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Frosty  run,  Washington  coal  bed  on, 280 

Fry’s  pit  on  II.  Freeport  coal  bed, 314 

Fuller,  John.  Waynesburg  coal  bed  mined  at, 274 

Fulton  & Beck,  opening  on  LT.  Freeport  coal  bed, 315 

Fulton  and  Jenkintovvn  mine,  311 

Fulton  P.  O.,  Lisbon  sjmclinal  near, 306 

Fulton’s,  Col.,  L.  Freeport  Limestone  at, 316 

Furlong  & Sti.iimel  mines, 346 

G. 

Gabler,  Pittsburgh  coal  opened  by, 276 

Gaus,  A.  J.,  “ near, 371 

Garard’s  Fort,  Washington  coal  at 283 

“ •*  Waynesburg  coal  at, 279 

Garfield  mine,  . • 231 

Garlow’s  pit,  Pittsburgh  coal  at,  . . 283 

Garrison,  A.,  Mifflin  twp.,  lands  of, 183 

Garwood,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  on  Telegraph  road  by, 363 

Garwood’s  mine,  Waynesburg  coal  bed  opened  at, 337 

Gastonville,  limestone  quarried  near, 228 

“ mine, . 225 

George’s  creek,  area  of  coal  near, 369 

“ “ in  Nicholson  twp.,  366 

“ “ Pittsburgh  coal  on,  367 

“ run,  drains  Fayette  co.,  330 

“ twp.,  line  Pittsburgh  coal  near,  365 

German  Baptist  church.  Con nellsville,  sandstone  at,  368 

“ twy.,  Fayette  co.,  . . 364 

“ ‘‘  Lower  Washington  Limestone  No.  II  in, 335 

“ “ Waynesburg  coal  bed  identified  in 335 

Germantown,  Neel’.s  river  hill  works  at, 188 

Gibson’s  pit,  •.  . . . 234 

Gibsonton,  Waynesburg  axis  crosses  river  at, 327 

Gilday’s  smith  shop,  190 

Gillespie’s,  A.  T.,  estimates  on  displacement  of  coal  by  natural  gas,  ...  19 

“ mill,  Pittsburgh  coal  exposed  near, 223 

Gillhall  smith  shop,  section  at,  196 

Gilmore’s  lower  pit,  section,  ...  173 

“ Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  bed  opened  at,  336 

“ mine,  Nortli  Webster  Coal  Co., 322 

“ “ section  of  Pittsburg  coal  at, 323 

“ pit,  section, 173 

Glass’,  H.,  pit, 136 

“ road,  Stowe  twp.,  Pittsburgh  lied  on, 136 

“ sand,  oiiposite  Bellevernon, 347 

“ works  opening,  Pittsburgh  bed  opened  at, 342 

Glendale  mine,  section  at 168 

Glenn  opening.  Catfish  run 180 

Glenshaw,  section  of  Upper  Freeport  coal  at, 94 

Globe  mine  Co.,  Globe  mine,  248 
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Godshall,  Charles  F., 416 

Goffs,  Mr.,  Pittsburgh  coal  on  land  of, 97 

Gorby’s  run,  openings  along, 250 

Gordon  & Ewing,  Ewing  mine, 145 

Gorby’s  fork,  in  Washington  CO., 201 

Gormley’s  abandoned  pit, 158 

“ George,  141 

“ Wettingills  &.  country  pit 35 

Gott’s  pit,  section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 317 

Grable’s  bank,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  at, 242 

Graham’s,  Mr.,  Bakestown  coal  on  land  of, 88 

“ pit,  abandoned, ....  360 

Grant  Coal  Co.,  Grant  mine,  143 

Granville,  coal  on  Pike  run  near 250 

Grapevine,  Little  Sewickley  creek  rises  at, 288 

Grape  Vine  run,  . . 178 

Grassy  run,  Pittsburgh  bed  on,  372 

Graver  & Co.’s  mines,  108 

“ jM.  mine,  anticlinal  west  of, 38 

Gravity  planes,  drawing  of, 380 

Gray  & Bell’s  mines,  164 

“ “ wagons  used  at,  391 

Gray’s  Ferry,  Pittsburgh  bed  near, 276 

Gray’s  distillery,  . 255 

“ Landing,  Sewickley  coal  at, 277 

“ Minor,  opening,  Waynesburg  bed  at 278 

“ Pittsburgh  bed  at Ill 

Great  limestone  along  Chartiers  Valley  R.  R.,  ....  171 

“ “ and  Uniontown  coal,  Chartiers  twp., 222 

“ “ at  Boyce’s  station,  171 

“ “ “ Clarksville,  256 

“ “ “ Coal  Valley  station, 196 

“ “ “ Hoffman  opening,  198 

“ “ head  of  McLaughlin’s  run, 180 

‘ “ “ Morton  summit, 191 

“ “ “ Patterson, 192 

“ “ “ Sodom,  171 

“ “ east  of  Wiley  P.  O.  cross  road, 283 

“ “ formation  not  massive  in  Fayette  co., 338 

“ “ frequently  between  outcrops  of  Pittsburgh  coal,  ....  162 

“ “ highest  rock  in  Hanover  and  Robinson  twps.,  ...  . 210 

“ “ in  Baldwin  twp., 179 

“ “ “ German  twj) 365 

“ “ “ Hempfield  twp., . . 313 

“ *■  “ Nicholson  twp., 368 

“ “ “ Sewickley  twp.,  311 

“ “ “ Upper  St.  Clair  twp.,  171 

“ “ “ Westmoreland  co.,  292 

“ “ “ Youghiogheny  shaft,  304 

“ “ its  position  and  divisions,  ....  72 

“ “ near  Canuonsburg, 222 
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Great  limestone  on  summit  of  road  near  Mingo  Presbyterian  churcLi,  . . 228 


“ “ “ borders  of  Baldwin  and  Scott  twps., 162 

“ “ Sewickley  coal  below  the, 208 

“ “ Upper  division  in  Greene  co.  of, 264 

“ “ well  displayed  in  Washington  twp., 339 

Green  crinoidal  limestone  near  Dougherty’s  mill, 112 

“ fossiliferous  limestones 77 

“ Spring  mines,  section  at, 187 

“ “ “ T.  Fawcett  i&  Co., 186 

“ “ station 182 

“ “ “ Pin  Hook  axis  at, 186 

Greenawalt  hollow',  coal  cut  out  in, 307 

Greene  co.,  arrangement  of  tw'ps.  in 266 

“ “ coal  beds  in,  263 

“ “ geology  of 258 

“ group,  59,203 

“ “ “ characteristic  features  of, 263 

“ “ “ not  identified  in  Fayette  CO  , ....  334 

“ “ “ w'holly  wanting  in  Westmoreland  CO., 290 

“ “ thickness  of  U.  Barren  measures  in, 63 

“ “ Prof.  Stevenson’s  surveys  in, 1 

“ “ surface  geology  of,  260 

“ tw'p.,  geology  of,  279 

Greenfield  mine,  T.  S.  Neel,  249 

Greenlee’s,  T.,  Waynesburg  coal  disappears  at, 268 

Greensboro.  Birmingham  shales  and  Morgantown  sandstone  near,  . . . . 276 

‘ ‘ terraces  destroyed  by  erosion  at, 260 

“ -Wiley  P.  O.  road,  Pittsburgh  coal  opened  on, 283 

Greensburg  basin  in  Westmoreland  co., 285 

“ pike,  coal  in  ravine  near, 117 

“ synclinal  crosses  R.  R.  at  Grapeville  station, 312 

“ synclinal,  description  of, 56 

“ trough,  a closed  basin  in  llempfield  twp.,  311 

“ “ a distinct  basin,  9 

“ tunnel,  Greensburg  synclinal  crosses  Penna.  R.  R.  east  of,  . 57 

Greentree  borough,  available  coal  north  of, 164 

Gregg,  W.  H.,  Wood’s  run  mine,  245 

Grible’s,  Mr.,  Washington  coal  bed  at, 335 

Grimes’  pit,  Spring  Hill  twp., 370 

Grover’s,  Mr.,  land,  Waynesburg  coal  bed  on 274 

Guffey  gas  wells  on  the  Washington  pike, 221 

“ J.  <fe  W.  O , Webster  mine, 323 

“ Jas.,  Pittsburgh  coal  at 308 

“ station,  B.  & O.  R.  R.,  305 

Guseman’s,  Mr .,  land,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  on 274 


H. 


Hackney’s  pit, 366 

Hall  mine, 345 

Haines’  property,  U.  Freeport  coal  on,  313 
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Hamilton  liollow,  . . 184,190 

Hampton  twp.,  Allegheny  CO.,  93 

Hampton  Coal  Co.’s  mines,  117 

Hancock’s  pit, 254 

Handel’s  country  opening,  180 

Handenscbield  pit,  section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 159 

Haney’s  opening,  Wa^mesburg  coal  at, 336 

Hanlin  station,  opening  south  of, 223 

Hanover  twp.,  Wa'^hington  co., 209 

Hopper’s  bank,  section  at, 154 

Bandell’s  country  opening, 180 

Harden,  O.  B.,  pirejjeration  of  map  of  Western  Pa.  by,  4 

Hard’s,  .J. , place,  372 

Hare,  Mr.,  opens  U.  Freeport  coal, 90 

Harger’s  country  opening 18>> 

Harlem  mine, 240 

Harman’s  creek, 201,209 

Harmer  twp.,  Allegheny  CO., 9! 

Harper's  mine,  149 

Harris,  Isaac,  list  of  collieries  furnished  by, 7 

Harrison  City,  . 389 

Harrison  coal-cutting  machine,  drawings  of, 440,443 

“ *'  used  at  various  mines,  153,214,438 

Harrison  City,  298 

Harrison  twp.,  Allegheny  co., 89 

Harrison  mine,  Beadling  Bros., 172 

Harrison’s  pit,  234 

Harold’s,  J.,  pit,  . . . 315 

Harry’s  school-house,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  at, 269 

Hartley  (&  Marshall,  Enterprise  mine,  165,393 

“ “ wire-rope  haulage  used  by, 393 

Hartley’s  mill,  section  of  Sewickley  coal  at, 277 

Hastings  mine,  section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at,  155 

Haupt,  Herman,  ...  414 

Hawkins’  mill,  Waynesburg  anticlinal  near, 252 

Hawkins  station,  elevation  of  Pittsburgh  coal  near, 116 

Hawk’s-nest  mine,  145 

Hayes,  S.  B.,  Robinson  mine, 239 

Hays’  opening,  133 

Hays’  estate.  Beck’s  run  mine, 175,184 

Haywood’s  pits,  . . 237 

Hazleton  & Co.,  Pioneer  mine,  . . 149 

Hazen’s  opening,  section  of  Pittsburgh  bed  at, 356 

Heath,  Samuel,  flagstone  quarry, 198 

Heisterberg,  section  of  Waynesburg  coal  near, 363 

“ Washington  coal  bed  near, 335 

Hempfield  extension,  section  of  U.  Washington  limestone, 204 

“ twp.,  Westmoreland  co., 311 

Herron  hill,  a little  coal  remains  in,  104 

“ Mr.,  Brush  creek  limestone  and  coal  on  land  of,  95 

Hershey’s  pit, 109 
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Heslep  mine,  H22 

Hess,  J.,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  by,  242 

Hews,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  by, 269 

Elewson,  Mr.,  section  of  Waynesburg  coal  on  land  of, 275 

Hibbs,  Mr.,  Washington  coal  bed  traced  to  place  of, 335 

Hickman’s  pic,  282 

Hickory  village,  ....  215 

Hieber,  Mr.,  U.  Freeport  coal  at  bank  of, 94 

Higbee’s,  elevation  of  Pittsburgh  bed  at,  180 

Highberger’s  run 314 

Hilldale  mine, 229,233 

Hill’s  pit,  184,371 

Hill’s,  D.,  house,  small  patch  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 359 

Hynd  man  opening,  197 

History  and  statistics  of  Pittsburgh  region 5 

Hodgson’s  pit,  35,158 

Hoffman  opening,  197,198 

Holmes  pit, 159 

Hooker,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  mined  by, 336 

Hopewell  twp.,  205 

Hornbeck  bank 360 

Horner’s  dam,  Waynesburg  coal  exposed  at, 275 

Horse-backs  and  clay-veins  in  Rock  Run  mine, 193 

Horter,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  by,  257 

Houlsworth  mill,  section  of  Waynesburg  coal  at,  271 

Houston,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  by, 273 

Houston  pit, 220,221 

Houston  school-house,  section  at, 273 

Houstonville,  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 220 

Howard’s,  Henry,  house,  Sewickley  coal  at,  257 

Huckleberry  ridge, 48,285,286 

Humphreys,  A.  N.,  assistance  rendered  by, 4 

“ “ chapter  on  mining  methods  by 411 

Hunker’s  old  carding  mill,  U.  P’reeport  coal  near, 315 

Hunker  station,  TJ.  Freeport  coal  variable  at, 314 

Hunter’s,  U.  Freeport  coal  at, 315 

Hunter’s  mill,  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 372 

Hutchins,  Capt.  Thomas,  finds  coal  mines  in  1760, 5 

Hutchinson,  T.,  Mingo  mine, 234 

I. 

Imperial  Coal  Oo. , Cliff  mine, 140 

“ “ Montour  mine, 138 

“ mine,  rope-haulage  system  used  at, 397 

Inclined  plane,  drawing  of, 418 

Inclined  planes,  description  of,  381,382,419 

Independence  twp.,  Washington  coal  workable  in, 205 

Indiana  co.,  W.  G.  Platt  surveyed  in  1877, 1 

“ twp., 91 

“ or  Blairsville  anticlinal,  description  of, 47 
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Ingersoll  rock  drill,  . . .■ 439 

Ingram  station,  Chartiers  twp.,  coal  at, 158 

Iron  City  mine,  Philips  & Mitenzwyre, 325 

Irregularities  in  the  Pittsburgh  bed, 325 

Irwin  basin,  development  of, 414 

“ “ Lisbon  synclinal  in  Westmoreland  co.  known  as,  55 

“ pit,  section  of  Pittsburgh  bed  at,  132 

“ station,  Pittsburgh  bed  at, 301 

Ivile  mine,  Jas.  Jones, 238,339 


J. 

Jackson  & McCrea  banks,  Pittsburgh  bed  opened  at, 360 

“ Dr.,  connected  with  first  survey  of  Pittsburgh  region,  ....  1 

“ Francis  H.,  416 

Jacob’s  creek,  area  of  coal  near, 369 

“ “ Fayette  CO. , 331 

“ “ Nicholson  twp.,  coal  on, 367 

“ “ Westmoreland  CO., 284,288 

“ slope, 362 

Jefferson,  Greene  CO. , principal  point  for  mining  Waynesburg  coal,  . . . 270 

“ twp.,  Allegheny  co., 194 

“ “ Fayette  co.,  314 

“ “ “ “ Washington  coal  bed  identified  in, 335 

“ “ Greene  co.,  270 

“ *•  Washington  CO. , 222 

“ “ “ Wasliiugton  coal  bed  workable  in,  . 205 

“ and  Washington,  twp.,  character  of  Waynesburg  coal  bed,  . . 336 

John’s  opening,  Pittsburgh  bed  at,  365 

“ pit,  Sewickley  coal  bed  mined  at,  283 

Johnson,  George  coal  belonging  to, 113 

“ Mr.,  section  of  Pittsburgh  bed,  where  formerly  worked  by,  . . 92 

“ W.  E.,  coal  at,  . . 110 

Jollytown  coal  bed,  in  Washington  co., 204 

“ “ between  Casteel  and  Ruff’s  creeks, 270 

“ “ not  identified  in  Washington  c:>.,  290 

Jones  & Laughlin,  American  mine, 160 

Jones  bank,  coal  gas  undercover  near, 223 

“ countrj^  pit  on  Chartiers  creek, 170 

“ Jas.,  Ivile  mine, 238 

“ mine,  back  of  Jones  station, 198 

Jumbo  Coal  and  Coke  Co.’s  mines,  system  of  mining  at, 409 

“ “ Co.’s  mines,  drainage  at, 399 

“ mine,  Harrison  coal  cutters  used  at, 214 

“ “ mining  methods  at,  214 

“ T.  B.  Robins,  213 


K. 


Keasley’s  pit,  S.  Fayette  twp.,  , . 
Keeley  run,  Pittsburgh  coal  near. 
Keeling  & Co.,  Birmingham  mine. 


148 

362 

160 
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Keeling  & Co.,  Orinsby  mine, 160 

Keener,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  mined  by, 279 

Kefover’s,  F.,  pit,  Nicholson  twp.,  367 

Kendall’s,  I.  P.,  Pittsburgh  coal  opened  at, 365 

Kennedy  station, Freeport  coal  group  exposed  near, 53 

Ke5'Stone  Coal  Co.’s  mine,  system  of  working, 407 

“ mine.  Brown  & Co., 118 

Kier,  H.  C.,  109 

Killbuck,  Leet,  and  Aleppo  twps.,  Allegheny  co., 1(!0 

King’s,  J.,  pit  on  Lick  creek, 180 

“ pit, 110 

Kinnear  & Co.’s  grist  mill,  outcrop  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 352 

Kiskiminetas  creek,  unnavigable, 11 

Knight’s,  Mr.,  Wajmesburg  coal  bed  opened  by, 363 

Knob  Coal  Co.,  Knob  mine,  252 

Knob  mine,  method  of  mining  at, 252 

“ “ section  at,  253 

Knowlson  farm,  air  shaft  on, ...  165 

Krepps’  hill,  U.  Productive  series  exposed  at 247 

“ “ lower  portion,  Washington  group  exposed  at, 247 

“ “ U.  Barren  measures  in 247 


L. 

Lancaster,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  by, 33y 

Lantz’s,  Mr.,  Washington  coal  bed  at, 280 

Larimer  colliery,  Nos.  1 and  2,  Westmoreland  Coal  Co. 414 

“ Gen.  W.,  414 

“ mines,  swamps  in, 122 

Larimer’s  country  pit, 351 

“ station,  near  western  limit  of  Lisbon  basin, 298 

Latrobe,  Ligonier  Valley  R.  R.  at, 289 

Laurel  Hill,  a dividing  ridge  in  Westmoreland  co., . 284 

“ “ anticlinal,  . '. 289 

“ “ “ in  Fayette  co., 331 

“ “ mines,  drainage  at, 399 

“ “ “ methods  of  mining  at, 152 

“ “ “ tail-rope  system  in  use  at, 395 

“ “ “ W.  P.  Rend  & Co., 152 

Lauterbach’s  pit, 180 

Laying,  Mr.,  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  on  lands  of, 97 

Layton  station,  anticlinal  near, 332 

Lawrence  CO.,  Prof.  White’s  surveys  in, 1 

Leasdale  Coal  Co.,  Leasdale  mine, 169 

“ station.  Diamond  mine  at, 169 

Lebanon  church.  Pin  Hook  anticlinal  at, 182 

“ “ Pittsburgh  coal  bed  at, 191 

Leechburg  basin,  a sub-division  of  Waynesburg  synclinal,  51 

Lee’s  mill,  outcrop  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 316 

“ “ openings  at, 317 

Leet,  Aleppo  & Killbuck  twps.,  Allegheny  co., 100 
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Lefever,  Mr.,  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  on  land  of, 92 

Legler  mine  on  Mingo  creek, 225 

“ “ section  at 226 

Lesley,  Prof.  J.  P.,  estimates  the  coal  once  existing  in  Penn’a., 67 

“ “ ““  extracts  from  paper  on  Pittsburgh  region  by,  . 27,28,29,60 

Leslie,  Mr.,  LT.  Freeport  coal  opened  by,  90 

Lesnitt  country  pit,  219 

Lewis’  pit  draining  Fox’s  mine, 158 

“ run.  Pin  Hook  anticlinal  crosses  middle  branch  of, 182 

Leyda’s,  Mr.,  “ “ “ “ creek  at, 39,225 

Library  road,  great  limestone  on, 226 

“ Pittsburgh  coal  near,  180 

“ village,  terminus  of  Castle  Shannon  and  Pitts.  Southern  R.  R.,  . 166 

Lisbon  synclinal,  description  of, 55 

Lies  creek,  Snowden  twp.,  179 

Ligonier,  Ligonier  Valley  R.  R.  at 289 

*■  basin,  composed  largely  of  Barren  measures, 286 

“ Westmoreland  co., 284 

“ synclinal,  description  of, 57 

“ valley.  Prof.  Stevenson’s  surveys  in, 1 

“ “ R.  R.  connects  Ligionier  and  Latrobe, 289 

Lilly,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  mined  by, 251 

Lilly’s  run,  Lisbon  eastern  sub-basin  on, 362 

Limestone  “la’’  overlying  Waynesburg  “a  ” coal  in  Westmoreland  co.,  291 

“ No.  II,  (Lower  Washington,)  in  Washington  co.,  205 

“ No.  Ill,  seems  to  have  disappeared  in  We.stnioreland  CO.,  . .•  290 

“ No.  X,  (Middle  Washington,)  in  Washington  CO., 204 

“ of  the  Barren  measures  chiefly  near  the  top, 77 

Limetown  coal  mining  commenced  in  1830  at,  7 

Lincoln  twp.,  xVIlegheny  co.,  ....  123 

Linn  and  Cooper’s  mine,  section  at,  . . 146 

station,  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  goes  under  water  near 350 

Lisbon  basin,  a deep  trough  in  Fayette  co.,  333 

“ “ commercial  distribution  of  the  coal  in, 8 

“ “ in  Westmoreland  co.,  285 

“ (Ii  win)  synclinal  in  N.  Huntingdon  twp., 301 

“ trsin,  below  water  level  in  Westmoreland  CO. , 294 

“ in  East  Pike  Run  twp.,  248 

“ “ sub-divided  in  Jeffer.son  twp., 345 

n “ U.  Barren  measures  in, 286 

“ “ Washington  twp.,  wholly  in  the, 341 

“ synclinal  at  Port  Royal,  . 316 

‘I  “ deflection  south  in  N.  Huntingdon  twp., 306 

“ East  Bethlehem  twp. , 251 

“ Luzerne  twp.,  lies  wholly  within  the, 361 

“ “ South  Huntingdon  twp., 316 

“ “ not  in  Nicholson  twp.,  367 

“ trough,  deeperthan  Blairsvillebasin, 330 

“ “ passes  through  German  twp., 364 

Little  Alps  Coal  Co’s,  mine, 347 

“ Pittsburgli  coal  in  East  Pike  Run  twp., 250 
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Little  Pittsburgh  coal  ia  bore  hole  at  Bear’s  pit, 254 

‘‘  “ “ description  of, 78 

“ “ mine, 342 

“ Redstone  *■  343 

“ Saw  Mill  Run  R.  R 162 

“ Sewickley  creek,  Washington  co.,  drained  by, 288 

Little’s,  T.,  farm,  coal  opened  at, 219 

Little  Washington  coal, 203 

“ “ “ thickness  of, '.  62 

‘‘  “ “ wanting  in  Westmoreland  co., 291 

“ “ “ where  seen,  . . . 205 

“ “ ‘‘  wanting  in  Washington  twp., 335 

“ Waynesburg  coal,  a black  slate  in  Westmoreland  co., 292 

“ “ *•  well  developed  in  the  Lisbon  trough, 338 

Lobb’s  run,  exposure  of  Pittsburgh  coal  on, 197 

Lock  No.  5,  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 362 

“ “ “ Sewickley  *•  “ 257 

Locks  their  construction  described,  14 

Locust  Knob,  122 

Lochart  mine,  (Peter’s  Creek  Gas  Coal  and  Coke  Company,) 228 

Locomotives  used  iu  mines, 398 

Lotinks,  John,  country  pit, 234 

Logan,  McMath  <fe  Armstrong,  coal  mined  by, ^ . Ill 

Long  run,  coal  mined  by  Mr.  Robinson  on, 302 

“ “ Pittsburgh  coal  bed  at  head  water  of, 301 

Longs  pit, 359 

Longenecker’s  Jos.,  pits,  in  Nicholson  twp.,  367 

Lower  Barren  measures,  called  “Barrens”  in  some  survey  reports,  ...  75 

“ “ “ thickness  in  Northern  Allegheny  of,  87 

Lower  bottom  bench.  Lower  division  Pittsburgh  coal,  description  of,  . . 70 

“ division  Pittsburgh  coal  at  Blythe  mine, 303 

“ Great  limestone,  used  for  making  cement, 72 

Productive  coal  measures,  description  of,  . ...  79 

“ “ ii  elevated  by  Fayette  anticlinal,  ....  48 

“ “ “ exposed  along  Sewickley  creek,  . . ,46,285 

“ “ “ in  Spring  Hill  twp., 370 

“ “ “ west  of  Chestnut  ridge, 296 

“ “ “ sandstones  compared,  61 

Washington  limestone.  No.  II,  in  Westmoreland  co., 290 

“ “ “ “ “ German  twp., 335 

St.  Clair  & Baldwin  R.R.,  Pittsburgh  coal-bed  along, 162 

“ “ twp.,  Alleghenj^ county,  160 

“ “ Union  and  Pittsburgh,  east  of  river  described, 160 

Lowest  rocks  of  Fayette  co., 334 

Loyalhanna  creek,  Westmoreland  co., 287 

“ “ Greensburg  basin  crosses, 285 

Lloyd’s  pit,  south  of  Pdlmersville,  . . . 1,36 

Lucy ville  Coal  Co.’smine, 346 

“ station,  Brazendale  & Co’s  mine  at, 244 

Luzerne  twp., 36i 

“ “ Lisbon,  sub-basin  in, 362 
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Luzerne  twp.,  Great  limestone  in, 339 

“ “ Waynesburg  coal  bed  available  throughout, 337 

“ “ “ limestone  in,  338 

“ “ Washington  coal  bed  identified  in, 335 

Lynch’s  E.  pit,  . . 353 

Lyon  creek,  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  at, 299 

Lyon’s  John,  pit,  . 371 

Lyon’s,  T.,  farm,  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  on,  372 

Lysle  & Co. , the  coal  of  old  Weir  farm  pit,  owned  by,  184 

Lysle  ife  Sons,  Geo.,  Camden  mines,  191 

Lyle  farm,  Gastonville  mine  on, 225 

Lytle’s  pit,  section  at 106,107 


M. 


Macks  miil,  Pittsburgh  bed  near, 365 

“ opening,  section  Pittsburgh  bed  at, . 363 

Madison  section,  Pittsburgh  bed  at, 313 

Magee,  James,  ....  . 414 

Magee’s  pit,  on  McGuire’s  run,  section  at 223 

Mahoning  sandstone,  description  of, 80 

“ “ in  Hempfield  twp., 314 

“ ‘‘  struck  in  bore  hole  at  Bear’s  mine, . . 255 

“ “ in  Westmoreland  co., 297 

Main  entries,  plan  and  section  showing, 374 

Malone’s  pits, 219 

Mankadick  mine.  Willow  Grove  station, 151 

Manor  branch  railroad,  extending  from  Manor  station  to  Claridge,  . . . 289 

“ station,  289 

Mansfield  Coal  and  Coke  Co’s,  No.  1 mine,  description  of, 136 

“ mine  No.  2,  mining  methods, 167 

“ Pittsburgh  bed  at, 51 

synclinal,  description  of, 51 

“ “ in  Scott  twp 166 

“ “ “ Southern  and  Western  Allegheny, 125 

'•  “ “ South  Fayette  twp., 147 

“ “ “ Washington  co.,  200 

“ “ is  approximately  marked  by  Chartiers  creek,  . . . 156 

“ “ probably  a sub-division  of  Nineveh  synclinal,  . . . . 166 

Marion-Fillmore  synclinal=the  Greensburg  synclinal  in  Indana  CO.,  . . . 56 

Markles,  Lisbon  synclinal  near,  306 

“ mill.  Great  limestone  at, 292,311 

Martin  J.  mine,  thickness  of  Upper  Freeport  coal, 89 

Martinsburg,  Waynesburg  coal  bed  mined  near,  269 

Marshall  J.,  Pittsburgh  bed  on  land  of, 92 

“ twp.,  Allegheny  co.,  ....  . 87 

“ William,  section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at  drift  of, 92 

Marshall’s  mine,  217 

Mason’s  pit,  section  at, 106 

Masontown,  German  twp.,  Great  limestone  at,  365 

“ Waynesburg  coal  bed  exposed  along  road  from,  336 
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Maple  creek,  Pittsburgh,  bed  outcrops  on, 241 

“ Glenn  bank,  254 

Maples  pit  in  West  Virginia,  283 

Mapletown,  Monongahela  twp.,  section  at  Mr.  Deboit’s  opening 278 

McBrides  A.,  section  at,  139 

McCandiess  twp.,  Allegheny  CO., . . 95 

McCartney’s  run,  coal  opened  on, 158 

McOleary’s,  Cumberland  twp.,  section  at, 274 

McClellandtown,  Waynesburg  coal  bed  exposed  on  road  to, 386 

McClintock  Jas.  coal  belonging  to, 122 

McClure’s  pit  on  Mt.  Blanc 122 

“ Rev.,  house,  coal  near, 190 

McClure  W.,  Waynesburg  coal  bed  opened  by, 282 

McCollough,  Edmund  H.,  416 

McConnell,  Joseph,  P.  U.  mine, 145 

McConnell’s,  Alexander,  pit,  219 

“ mills,  coal  crops  out  at, 219 

McCormack  J.,  section  at  bank  of, 130 

McCormack’s  coal,  126 

“ H.,  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 136 

McCoy’s  pit, 219 

McCue  Morris,  Cherry  mine 145 

McCullough,  Mr.,  opened  coal  south  of  Clinton 132 

McDonough’s  pit,  177 

McDowell,  Mr.,  Upper  Freeport  coal  bed  opened  by, 90 

“ Nathan,  12 

McDowell’s  run,  anticlinal  below  the  mouth  of, 90 

McElhaney’s,  Pittsburgh  bed  at, 181 

McFarlaue,  Col.  A.  L.,  Brush  collery  opened  by,  414 

McGees  run,  Pennsylvania  railroad  through  valley  of, 288 

McGowan’s  pit,  . 226 

“ “ section  at, 194 

McKane,  Mr.,  Brush  creek  coal  opened  on  land  of, 100 

McKees,  Mrs.,  house,  swamp  near, 195 

“ John,  coal  disappearing  at, 179 

“ W.,  coal  crops  opposite,  141 

“ pit  on  Streets  run,  Pittsburgh  bed  first  opened  at, 183 

“ “ section  at,  183 

McKeesport,  Neel’s  coal  works  opposite,  188 

McKelvey  farm,  opening  on,  116 

McKenzie’s,  Billingstien  and  pit, 107 

McKinley,  connected  with  First  Geological  Survey  of  Pittsburgh  region,  . 1 

McKinney,  “ “ “ “ “ “ *•  . 1 

McLaren,  W.,  section  of  coal  mined  by, 144 

McLaughlin’s  run.  Great  limestone  at  head  of 180 

McLeans  gas  weil,  Pittsburgh  coal  struck  in, 217 

McMahon’s  Hugh,  bank  below  Bellevernon, 241 

McMillan’s,  Andrew,  section  of  Pittsburgh  coalat, 173 

“ coal  bank,  Washington  anticlinal  near, 171,125 

“ mine, 37 

Mellon  Bros.,  coal  on  lands  of, 110 
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Menallen  twp.,  Fayette  CO.,  ...  355 

Menonite  church,  Pittsburgh  bed  at, 365 

Merchant  mine,  David  Bowden, 347 

Merediths,  John,  pit,  219 

Merrittstown,  Waynesburg  coal  below  water  level  at 363 

Methods  of  mining, 437 

Method  of  mine  working.  Page  plate  showing, 386 

Mevey’s,  S.  P.,  country  pit,  . . 142 

Meyer’s,  Mrs.,  Little  Freeport  coal  bed  in  creek  near,  94 

Michaels  pit,  120 

Micheners  mine,  section  at,  250 

Middletown  road,  outcrop  in  Stowe  twp.,  along, 135 

Middle  Washington  limestone  exposed  in  .refferson  twp., 222 

Midway  mine,  216 

Mifflin  twp.,  Allegheny  CO.,  . . 181 

Miller’s,  A.,  old  house  section  of  coal  at, 185 

“ Pittsburgh  coal  at,  Ill 

“ coal  in  North  Versailles  twp., 43 

“ country  pit,  section  at,  218 

“ creek,  Pittsburgh  bed  on, 154 

“ I.,  outcrop  at,  120 

“ Mr.,  Pittsburgh  bed  opened  at, 283 

“ opening,  thickness  of  Upper  Freeport  coal  at, 94 

“ run,  Upper  Barren  measures  show  on, . . 215 

Millerstown,  Brush  creek  coal  near, 90 

Millhollands  store,  Uniontown  coal  bed  at, 166 

Millsboro’,  Pittsburgh  bed  outcrop  opposite, 362 

“ “ “at, 255 

“ Bedstone  coal  at, 257 

Mine  cars,  description  of, 435 

“ “ drawing  of, 426 

“ car  hitchings,  drawing  of, 434 

“ employes  and  wages  of, 403 

“ locomotives, 398 

“ wagons,  drawing  of, 390 

Mineral  run  branch,  coal  on, 197 

Miners’  pay  for  entry  driving, 441 

“ tools, 436 

Mining  in  Upper  Freeport  bed  in  Hempfield  twp., 314 

“ machines 438 

“ methoos  in  Pittsburgh  coal  region, 373 

Mingo  creek,  Legler  mine  on, 225 

“ mine  - T.  Hutchinson, 234 

Minor’s  opening  near  Jefferson, 271 

“ Sam’L,  opening  Waynesburg  coal  at, 279 

Mohawk  school  house,  exposure  of  coal  at, 154 

Monaghans  pit,  . . 369 

Moiiongahela  City  sub-axis,  coal  rising  to, 231 

“ Navigation  Co.,  extracts  from  the  History  of, 13 

“ “ Co’s,  hrst  locks  constructed,  7 

“ “ “ make  surveys  in  1838, 12 
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Monongaheia  Xavigation  Co’s,  river  facilities,  i 

“ “ “ table  of  coal  shipments  by,  . . . . 

Monongaheia  river,  drains  western  Fayette  co., 

“ “ Pin  Hook  anticlinal  through,  

“ ‘‘  series,  well  exposed  south  of  Greensborough,  . 

“ “ “ in  Washington  co., 

“ “ “ named  by  Prof.  Rogers, 

“ “ system  of  slack  water  dams  along, 

“ shore  line  railroad, 

“ twp.,  Greene  co., 

Monroeville,  coal  near,  . 

Montour  mine,  Imperial  Coal  Co., 

Montours  Run  railroad,  a local  road, 

“ run,  ■ 

Montgomerys  pit,  section  at, 

Moon  twp.,  Allegheny  co. 

Morgan  twp.,  Greene  co.,  

“ <fe  Cunningham,  Champion  mine, 

Morgantown  sandstone  and  shales  at  Camden  mines, 

“ at  Neel’s  workings, 

on  branches  of  Saw  Mill  run, 

well  exposed  near  Whittset  station,  .... 

in  Monongaheia  twp.,  

in  Sewickley  twp., 

in  Webster  hollow,  

in  Westmoreland  CO., 

quarried  for  building  stone,  

in  bore  hole  at  Bear’s  pit, 

Fayette  axis  west  of, 

“ twp..  Upper  Washington  limestone  in, 

“ “ Washington  coal  mined  in, 

Morrow’s,  Henry,  coal  at, 

Morton  place,  summit  at, 

“ summit,  

Mt.  Lebanon  cal  bed,  probably  Uniontown  coal  bed,  

“ Pittsburgh  bed  at, • • 

Pleasant  twp.,  Washington  co., ! . . 

“ “ Upper  Washington  limestone  in, 

“ “ Washington  coal  bed  workable  in,  

Washington,  

“ erosion  of  Barren  measures  at, 

Muddy  creek,  fine  terrace  at  mouth  of,  

“ run,  in  Cumberland  twp.,  

“ “ Lisbon  synclinal  at  mouth  of, 

Munhall  station,  

Murphy’s  pit,  Washington  co., 

“ “ Fayette  CO,  ...  

Murraysville  anticlinal,  probably  in  Union  twp 

“ “ crosses  Penn’a.  railroad,  

“ “ =Roaring  Run  anticlinal, 

“ “ in  Westmoreland  co., .... 

“ *■  sinking  along  Allegheny  county  line,  . . . 
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National  pike,  Upper  Barren  measures  on 252 

“ “ Upper  Washington  limestone  north  of, 334 

“ coal  works  at  Noblestown  station, 150 

Natural  gas,  Bellevernon  glass  works  using,  342 

“ “ displaces  coal,  19 

“ “ its  development  upon  the  anticlinal  theory, 44 

“ “ “ effect  upon  the  coal  industry,  18 

Navigation,  extent  and  perfection  in  Pittsburgh  region  of 11 

“ in  Greene  co., 258 

Neel  mines  abandoned, 188 

“ & Oliver, 188 

“ coal  works.  Beehive  coke  used  at, 188 

“ “ section  at,  . 189 

“ Col.  John,  country  pit  on  property  of, 188 

“ T.  S..  Eclipse  mine,  246 

“ “ Greenfield  mine,  249 

Neely,  Miss,  Pittsburgh  coal  in  Ross  twp.  on  land  of, 97 

A''e^6rop<er^s  in  Upper  Washington  limestone,  63 

Newcomer’s,  Fayette  anticlinal  at, 364 

“ opening,  section  at, 365 

New  Eagle  mine,  Campbeil  Bros., 235,236 

New  Geneva,  Pittsburgh  coal  at,  369 

“ “ Sewickley  coal  bed  near, 370 

“ Hill  workings, 319 

“ Salem  cross  roads,  Pittsburgh  bed  at, 361 

“ “ Pittsburgh  bed  outcrops  east  of, 361 

“ “ Redstone  coal  near, 293 

“ school  house,  Rorth  Fayette  twp., 142 

“ Texas  road,  Plum  twp.,  section  near, Ill 

Newtown  and  Murraysvilie  road  crossed  by  Lisbon  basin, 299 

New  Tremont  mine,  John  A.  Wood  & Son, 343 

New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co., 107 

“ “ “ “ mine,  410 

“ “ “ “ mine  No.  2,  “ Centre  mine,”  . . 110 

“ “ “ “ mine  in  Penn  twp, 106 

Nichols  bank, 358 

Nicholson  twp.,  Payette  co., 366 

“ “ development  of  Sewickley  coal  in,  ....  340 

“ “ Fayette  anticlinal  enters, 48 

Nimick  station  in  Chartiers  twp.,  156 

Nineveh  coal  bed  in  Greene  co 263,266 

“ synclinal,  . 52,161,177 

“ “ in  Baldwin  twp., 175 

“ in  line  with  school  house  No.  7,  . . 180 

“ “ in  Washington  CO. , 200 

“ “ sub-division  marked  by  Streets  run, 182 

“ “ touches  south-east  corner  of  Scott  twp., 166 

Nixon  mine  at  Leasdale, 168 

Noble’s,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  bed  at,  275 
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Noblestown 150 

Nolle,  Mr.,  section  of  Pittsburgh  bed  at  bank  of,  131 

Norcross  opening,  Waynesburg  coal  bed  at, 337 

North  and  South  Ve.>-saillestwps.,  Allegheny  CO., 118 

North  fork  in  Washington,  . . . . . 256 

“ “ principal  tributary  of  Chartiers  creek, 201 

“ Fayette  twp.,  Allegheny  CO.,  137 

“ Huntingdon  twp.,  Westmoreland  co.,  300 

“ “ “ analysis  of  gas  coal  from, 302 

“ “ “ western  side  of  Lisbon  basin  in, 299 

“ Mansfield  station  on  Pan  handle  railroad,  156 

“ Side  colliery, 414 

“ star, 212 

“ Strabane  twp..  Little  Washington  coal  in, 205 

“ Webster  Coal  Co.,  . . 322 

Northern  Allegheny  co.,  geology  of, 84 

Norwalk  compressor,  description  of,  443 

“ compressors  used  at  Jumbo  mine, 214 

Nottingham  mines  Nos.  1 and  2, 227 

“ road,  exposure  of  Waynesburg  coal  on, 250 

“ twp..  Upper  Washington  limestone  in, 204 

O. 

Oakdale  station,  Pittsburgh  bed  eroded  near, 150 

Oak  Hill  colliery,  drawing  of  workings  at, 408 

“ “ No  3 mine,  N.  Y.  <fe  C.  Gas  Coal  Co., 114,117 

“ “ No.  4 mine,  description  of, 113 

“ Ridge  mine,  149 

Ocean  mine  No.  1,  Youghiogheny  River  Coal  Co., 307 

Ogilvie’s  pit,  ....  357 

O’Hara  twp.,  Allegheny  co., 91 

Ohio  “ “ “ 99 

Oil  and  gas  well  records,  depth  to  Pittsburgh  coal, 30 

Old  Hill  workings,  . . 319 

Old  mines  used  for  cellars, 345 

Old  Scotch  Hill  mine,  now  Robins  & Jenkins’, 303 

Oliphant,  F.  H.,  Jr.,  furnishes  Youghiogheny  shaft  record, 304 

O'Neil,  Jas.,  opened  Dravosburg  mines,  190 

“ John,  Finney  and  Pine  Run  mines,  195 

Ormsby  mine,  Keeling  <fc  Co., 169 

“ “ mining  methods  at,  161 

“ “ station,  American  miue  near, 160 

Orr,  S.  C.,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  by, 269 

Osceola  colliery,  Westmoreland  Coal  Co., . 415 

“ mine,  122,304 

“ station,  openings  on  Pittsburgh  bed  at, 303 

Overholtzer’spit, 119 
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Check  house  and  switches, 

Clay  veins, 

Equipment  of  supply  slope, 

Faults  in  Pittsburgh  coal  bed, 

Gravity  planes 

Harrison  on  coal-cutting  machine, 

“ “ “ in  operation. 

Inclined  plane, 

Laurel  Hill  mines.  Tail  engine  plan, 

Main  entries,  plan  and  section , 

Method  of  Mine  working, 

Mine  wagons, 

*•  '•  details, 

“ “ hitchings, 

“ “ wheels, 


“ “ Miner’s  tools, 

“ “ Oak  Hill  colliery  workings, 

“ “ Railroad  tipple, 

“ “ River  tipple  and  incline, 

“ “ Rope-haulage  at  Larimer  colliery,  details, 

“ “ Sections  of  coal  bed  near  fault, 

“ “ Truck  and  bucket, 

“ “ Ventilating  furnace, 

“ “ Wallace  Automatic  water  elevator,  . . . 

Painter  opening,  

Painter  run,  Jones  county  pit  at  mouth  of, 

Painter’s  salt  works,  opening  on  U.  Freeport  coal,  . . . 

Painterville,  U.  Freeport  coal  at, 

Pan-handle  R.  R.,  

Paris,  Pittsburgh  coal  near, 

Parker,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  bed  opened  by,  . . . . 

ParkhiU’s  mill.  Little  Waynesburg  bed  near, 

“ “ Great  limestone  near, 

“ “ road,  Washington  coal  bed  on,  .... 

Parshall’s  E.,  Pittsburgh  bed  opened  by, 

Patterson’s  hollow, 

“ pit, 

“ summit, 


Patton  twp., 

Pucketa  creek,  section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  on,  .... 

Paxton’s  pit,  

Paynetown  mine, 

Peacock  mine 

Penna  Coal  Co’s  mine,  section  at, ... 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Co.,  fault  through  collieries  of,  . . . 

“ “ “ “ mines,  . 

“ “ “ “ new  method  of  driving  rooms, 

“ “ “ “ Sewickley  R.  R.,  operated  by,  . 

Penn,  John,  Governor,  land  titles  in  new  purchase. 
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Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  elevation  of  Pittsburgh  bed  on, 55 

“ “ “ roads  operated  by 23 

“ “ “ built  to  Pittsburgh  in  1852, 15 

Penn  township,  Allegheny  co., 105 

Perry  township,  Payette  co., 350 

“ “ Redstone  coal  bed  in, 341 

Perrysville  axis,  sub-divides  Lisbon  basin 55 

Perryoplis  road,  Great  limestone  on, 339 

Peter’s  creek  axis  identical  with  Roaring  run  axis, 41 

“ “ cuts  into  Barren  measures, 181 

“ “ Pittsburgh  coal  crops  out  along, 224 

“ “ Gas  Coal  and  Coke  Co., 228 

Peters,  J.,  coal  opened  by,  236 

Peters  twp.,  Upper  Washington  limestone  in,  104 

Philadelphia  Youghiogheny  Coal  Co., 415 

Philips  & Mitenzwyre,  Iron  city  mine, 325 

Phillips  coal  opening, 126,227,359 

“ John,  county  bank, 135 

“ Mrs.,  pit, 255 

“ William,  outcrop  of  Pittsburgh  bed  at, lUS 

Phoenix  mine, 35,159 

Piedmont  sandstone  in  bore  hole  at  Bear’s  mine, 255 

Pierce  pit  on  Peters  creek,  . ...  198 

Pierce’s,  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  bed  outcrops  near, 198 

Piersal’s  pit, 357 

Pigeon  creek, 200 

Pike  run  openings, 247,250 

Pin-hook,  section  of  Waynesburg  coal  at, 206,207 

“ anticlinal,  description  of, 37 

“ “ elevation  of  Pittsburgh  bed  on, 124 

“ section  in  Jefferson  twp 194 

“ “ “ Mifflin  twp.,  181 

“ “ “ Nottingham  twp., 225 

“ “ “ Penn  twp., 105 

“ <1  ii  Peters  twp., 225 

“ “ “ Southern  Allegheny  CO.,  124 

“ ‘‘  “ Snowden  twp., 179 

“ '*  “ Union  twp 224 

“ “ “ Washington  co.,  200 

Pine  creek  limestone,  . . . 95 

Pine  run,  lowest  limestone  exposed  on, 194 

“ “ mine, 195 

“ “ twp.,  Allegheny  co.,  . . 87 

Pioneer  mine 149 

Pit  car  irons  drawing  of, 428 

Pittsburgh,  description  of, 10 

“ estimate  of  railroad  tonnage  of, 25 

“ first  coal  shipped  from, 7 

“ increase  of  population, 102 

“ natural  transportation  facilities, 11 

“ steamboats, 22 
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Pittsburgh  & Castle  Shannon  R.  R., 160 

“ & Chicago  Gas  Coal  Co’s,  naines 181,225 

“ & Lake  Erie  R.  R., 289,331 

“ coal  bed  average  analysis  of,  71 

“ “ “ description  of,  , 67 

“ “ “ denuded  east  of  Biairsville  basin, 329 

“ “ “ its  thickness,  position  and  character, 25 

“ “ “ its  rise  north-eastward  through  Aliegheny  co.,  . . . 41 

“ '■  “ its  regularity  and  persistency,  ....  31,64 

“ “ “ limitsof,  67 

“ “ “ table  of  variation  in  thickness  of, 70 

“ “ “ speciai  attention  directed  to, 3 

“ “ “ typical  section  of 446 

“ “ “ the  region  owes  its  preeminence  to, 10 

“ “ “ used  for  manufacturing  gas, 26 

“ “ region,  mining  methods  in, 373 

“ “ “ structural  features  of,  30 

“ “ “ what  is  known  as  the, 8,9 

Pittsburgh,  Chartiers  & Youghiogheny  R.  R. 166,172 

“ limestone  at  New  Trem  mt  mine, 343 

“ lower  sandstone,  good  exposures  of,  171 

“ sandstone,  quarried, 221 

“ “ upper, 162,168 

“ series  = Barren  measures, 75,208,265 

“ Southern  R.  R.,  166 

“ Virginia  & Charleston  R.  R., 194,202 

Pisgah  summit, 3^5 

Platt,  W.  G.,  surveys  by, ......  1 

Plum  creek  mines 54,109 

“ “ Waynesburg  coal  on, 256 

“ run,  Thompson’s  pit  on, 220 

“ twp.,  Allegheny  co. , 110 

Plummer,  Mr.,  coal  opened  by, 223 

Point  Marion, 370 

Point  View  hotel, 175 

Pollock’s  run,  Waynesburg  anticlinal  on, 306 

Pool  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 20 

“ “5,  17 

Population  of  Fayette  CO., 328 

Port  Perry  mine, 121 

Port  Royal  Coal  <fc  Coke  Co.,  shafts, 318 

“ “ Lisbon  synclinal  at, 316 

Potter’s,  Henry,  pit,  section  at 180 

Poundstones,  Mr.,  Pittsburghand  Sewickley  beds  on  property  of,  ...  . 364 

Powers,  Mr.,  Smith  mine, 149 

Powers’  pit,  ...  121 

Price,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  by, ' 270,337 

Primrose  mine, 215 

Proportion  of  sizes  of  coal  produced 419 

Prospecting  in  Pittsburgh  region, 373 

Pucketa  creek,  elevations  on 112 

Pugh,  Mr.,  section  of  Upper  Freeport  coal,  opened  by, 90 
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Quarries,  numerous  in  Collier  twp., 145 

Quarry  of  Morgantown  ? sandstone  in  North  Fayette  twp., 141 

“ opposite  Brinton  station, 122 
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Raccoon  creek,  coal  mined  by  Mr.  Bigger  on, 

“ “ Washington  CO. 

Rainbow  mine,  Whittset  station,  

Railroad  cars, 

Rails  used  at  mines 

Railway  system  of  Pittsburgh  region, 

Ramsey’s,  Mr.,  Pittsburgh  bed  on  land  of, 

Rankin’s  country  pit, 

“ school  house,  Washington  coal  at, 

Rath  pit, 

Ray’s,  J.,  house,  Great  limestone  quarried  at, 

Redds’,  Mr.,  house,  Redstone  and  Sewnckley  coal  near, 

“ Thos.,  bank, 

Redstone  branch  R.  R. 
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“ at  Hoffman  opening, 

“ “ atSmithton, 

“ “ at  Morton’s  summit, 

“ “ in  Brownsville  tw'p., 

“ “ crops  near  Centre  school  house,  . . . . 

“ “ description  of, 

‘‘  “ exposed  along  river, 

“ “ “ at  Linn  station, 

“ extent  of, 

“ “ horizon  of  Knob  mine, 

“ in  Baldwin  twp., 

“ “ “ Greene  co 

“ “ “ Hempfield  twp., 

“ “ “ Luzerne  twp., 

“ ‘‘  “ Mifflin  twp., 

“ “ “ Monongahela  twp., 

“ “ “ Nicholson  twp.,  

“ “ Sewickley  twp., 

“ “ Spring  Hill  twp., 

“ “ “ Youghiogheny  shaft, 

“ “ near  Challenger’s  gas  mill, 

“ “ “ Legler  mine,  

“ “ opened  near  Fayette  city, 

“ “ persistent  throughout  the  Lisbon  basin, 

“ Westmoreland  co., 

creek  drains  Fayette  co., 

“ Upper  Freeport  coal  on, 

limestone,  character  of, 
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Redstone  P.  O , Fayette  axis  passes, 333 

“ twp.,  limestone  No.  Ill  in, 335 

“ “ Washington  coal  bed  in,  335 

“ “ Waynesburg  coal  bed  in 337 

Red  Store,  Pittsburgh  coal  near, 168 

Reed  mine,  abandoned, 249 

Register  & Martin’s  pit 255 

Reiley’s  pit,  179 

Remington,  outcrop  at,  . . 127,136 

Rend  <fe  Co.,  W.  P.,  Laurel  Hill  mines,  152 

“ mine,  coal-cutting  machines  used  at,  338 

Report  for  1885,  Roaring  Run  or  Murraysville  anticlinal 41 

“ K,  Barren  measures  referred  to  in, 213 

“ “ Waynesburg  synclinal, 55 

“ “ section  between  Pittsburgh  and  Uniontown  coal  beds,  from,  . 249 

“ “ “ of  Upper  Productive  measures  from, 247 

“ KK,  Youghiogheny  shaft  record  from, 304 

Republic  mine.  Republic  Coal  Co.,  309 

Reserve  twp.  and  city  of  Allegheny,  97 

Rex’s  openings,  sections  of  Waynesburg  coal  at, 270 

Risher,  John  C.,  Amity  mine, 191 

River  interests,  11 

Rhizodus  in  3d  limestone, 63 

Rhodes  Opening  in  S.  Huntingdon  twp. , 317 

Richland  twp.,  Allegheny co.,  88 

Ridge  road,  limestone  on, 172 

Risher’s,  I.  D.,  new  works 184 

“ new  railroad, 185 

River  trade  mostly  confined  to  the  first  four  pools, 8 

Roaring  Run  anticlinal  in  Jefferson  twp., 194 

“ “ “ “ Allegheny  co., 124 

“ “ = Murraysville  axis,  41,188 

Robbins  & .Jenkins  mine, 303 

Robbs,  John,  coal  at,  141 

Robertson,  A.,  bank,  section  of  Pittsburgh  bed, 317 

“ “ house,  Pittsburgh  crops  at 316 

Roberts,  W.  Milnor,  charge  of  surveys  for  Monongahela  Navigation  Co.,  12 

Robeson  creek,  Pittsburgh  bed  on, 215 

f,  “ twp.,  Washington  co., 209 

“ Pittsburgh  coal  eroded  from  northern  half  of, 212 

Robins,  T.  B.,  Willow  Grove  mines, 151 

“ “ Jumbo  mine, 213 

“ “ Primrose  mine, 215 

Robinson  creek,  . . 129 

“ fork  in  Washington  CO., 201 

“ mine,  S.  B.  Hayes, 239 

“ Mr.,  Long  Run  coal  mined  by,  302 

“ Run  church,  old  workings  at, 151 

“ twp,,  Allegheny  co.,  133 

Rock  Run  mine,  W.  J.  Snodgrass,  193 

“ “ station  Jefferson  twp., 195 
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Rodenbaiigh’s,  Mrs.,  Pittsburgh  bed  on  land  of 97 

Rogers’,  D.  W.,  Waynesburg  coal  at, 267 

*•  Prof.,  nomenclature  by, 64,79 

Rolling  stock  used  in  Pittsburgh  region,  389 

Roof  division  of  Pittsburgh  bed  described, 68,69 

Ropes  used  on  planes, 384 

Rosedale  P.  O.,  Sewickley  coal  at, 283 

Ross  twp.,  Allegheny  CO., 96 

Rostraver  mine,  Mr.  Schrader, 326 

“ P.  O.,  area  of  Upper  Barren  measures  at 327 

“ twp.,  Westmoreland  co  , 320 

“ “ Redstone  coal  mined  in, 293 

Ruff’s  creek,  several  openings  on, 264 
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Sacketts  pit,  370 

Salem,  Pittsburgh  bed  crops  at, : . 297 

“ twp.,  coal  in 300 

Salt  Lick  run,  Pittsburgh  bed  on 360 

Saltsburg  anticlinal  description  of, 46 

“ “ Waynesburg  anticlinal  regarded  as  an  exponent  of,  44 

“ “ Barren  measures  exposed  on  crest  of, 295 

“ sandstone,  position  of, 76 

“ Waynesburg  axis,  irregularities  of  in  Westmoreland  CO.,  . . . 289 

Sandford  & Co.,  Essen  mine, ‘ 172 

“ mine, 148 

Sandy  creek  mines 107,108 

Sapper’s  pit.  Pittsburgh  bed  opened  at 361 

Sarver  & Neely,  section  of  Pittsburgh  bed  mined  by, 96 

Sauters  & Patterson,  Briar  Hill  mine,  213 

Saw  mill  run,  a tributary  of  the  Ohio  river, 161 

“ “ “ coal  dipping  southeast  towards, 163 

“ “ “ region  mine  wagon  used  in, 389 

“ “ “ railroad,  404 

Schellenberg,’F.  Z.,  . . . 416 

Schmertz  & Co.,  Little  Pittsburgh  mine, 342 

School  house  No.  3,  Stowe  twp.,  outcrop  near, 135 

“ “ “ 4,  Pittsburgh  bed  outcrops  near, 316 

“ “ “ 7,  in  line  with  Nineveh  synclinal, 180 

Shulte  & Co.,  A.  J.,  Bridgeville  mine,  174 

Schurings,  Mr.,  Pittsburgh  bed  mined  at 98 

Scott,  Col.  Thoms  A.,  Bush  colliery  opened  by, 414 

Scott  Haven,  Ocean  mine.  No.  1 at, 307 

“ twp.,  Allegheny  CO., 165 

“ “ Great  limestone  in  region  bordering, 162 

“ “ line,  Pittsburgh  bed  under  water  level  along, 160 

“ “ Mansfield  synclinal  in, 166 

Sc  jtt’s.  A.,  opening,  . 371 

“ T.,  bank  Spring  Hill  twp., 371 

“ Hollow,  Great  limestone  in, 233 
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Screens  used  in  Piitsburgh  region, 377 

Scully,  Jno.  S.,  lands  of, 183 

Searight’s  P.  O.,  Woodland’s  pit  north  of, 360 

Second  Pool,  coal  valley  mines  in 189 

Section.  Barren  measures  Collier  twp., 144 

“ “ “ S.,  of  Birmingham  sta., 163 

“ Crinoidal  limestone  ^t  Conahy’s  Knob, 93 

“ “ “ “ Cork  run  tunnel, 157 

“ Elk  Lick  coal  bed  mined  on  Aiken’s  land, 99 

“ Ferruginuos  limestone  at  Cork  run  tunnel, 157 

“ LT^pper  measures  at  Dry  Hollow,  256 

“ Upper  Barren  measures  at  Globe  mine, 248 

“ “ “ “ “ Greenfield, 249 

“ Upper  productive  measures  at  Hasting’s  station, 156 

“ “ “ “ “ Krepp’s  hill,  248 

“ Upper  Washington  limestone  at  Cemetery  hill, 204 

“ Pittsburgh  coal  bed  Allison’s  mine, 218 

“ “ “ “ Amieville  mine 309 

“ “ “ “ Bausrnan  “ 161 

“ “ “ “ Beck’s  run  “ 176 

“ “ “ “ Bellevernon, 342 

“ “ “ “ Bells,  J.  M.,  pit, 134 

“ “ “ “ Black  Diamond  mine, 239 

" “ “ “ Black’s  bank, 276 

“ “ “ “ Boyd’s  mine, 357 

“ “ “ “ Bridgeville  mine, 174 

“ “ “ “ Brisbin’s  bank, 312 

“ “ “ “ Brown’s  entry, 153 

“ “ “ “ Camden  mine, 192 

“ “ “ “ Catsburg  mine, 238 

“ “ “ “ Cats  run, 365 

“ “ “ “ Cedar  Hill  mine, 348 

><  “ “ “ Chalfant  pit, 117 

“ “ “ “ Cheat  river  at  mouth  of, 281 

“ “ “ “ Climax  mine, 349 

“ “ “ “ Clipper  “ 244 

“ “ “ “ Coal  valley  mines, 189 

“ “ “ “ Coleman  Co.’s  pit, 136 

“ “ “ “ Columbia  mine, 325 

“ “ “ “ Connecticut  mine, 343 

“ “ “ “ Cook’s  pit, 173 

“ “ “ “ Cox’s  J.,  bank,  133 

“ “ ‘‘  “ Crouch’s  pit, 254 

“ “ “ “ Dinsmore’s  opening, 154 

“ “ “ “ “ pit, 159 

“ “ “ “ Dry  run  mine, 236 

“ “ X <i  Dunkard  twp., 280 

“ “ “ “ Duquesne  works, 117 
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“ •<  “ “ Emmitt’s  mine, 87 
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McMillan’s,  Andrew, 173 

Miller’s  country  pit, 218 

Miller’s,  A.,  old  house, 185 

Mingo  mine,  235 

Montgomery  pit 255 

Montour  mine, 139 

near  faults,  drawing  of, 454 

Neel  coal  works, 189 

Newcomer’s  opening 365 

New  Texas  road, Ill 
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%( 

44 

4 4 

“ Westmoreland  CO. , 

i ( 

44 

44 

“ where  commercial! V unimportant,  . . 

44 

44 

“ Youghiogheny  shaft,  absent  in,  . . . 

...  305 

l( 

Upper  Freeport  coal  bed.  Bailies  Bros.’  mine. 

...  91 

t« 

44 

* 4 

“ “ Belson’s  bank,  ... 

it 

k 4 

44 

’•  “ Brien’s  pit, 

(( 

44 

44 

“ “ Dawson’s  mine,  . . 

(( 

44 

44 

“ “ Fulton  (fe  Beck’s  openings,  . . . 

44 

44 

“ “ Glenshaw 

(( 

44 

44 

“ “ Grapevine, 

t( 

4C 

4 4 

“ “ Little  Bull  creek, 

a 

44 

36 

44 

“ “ Little  Sewicklev  creek,  .... 
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Section.  Upper  Freeport  coal  bed  Pugh,  Mr.,  opened  by, 90 

“ “ “ “ “ Thompson’s  pit,  315 

“ Washington  coal  bed,  Washington  co.,  205 

“ Waynesburg  coal  bed,  Bolleufield  school  house, 268 

Bell’s  run, 269 

Bowers’,  A.,  opening,  ...  256 

Barnard’s,  N. , opening,  256 

Brister’s,  Henry,  256 

Buckingham’s.  E., 256 

Bushfleld’s,  223 

Connor’s,  G.  W., 273 

Florence,  east  of, 211 

Harry’s  school  house 269 

Heisterburg,  S.  W.  of, 363 

Hewson’s,  Mr.,  property, 275 

Houlsworth’s  mills,  271 

Houston  school  house, 273 

Jefferson  near, 271 

Lancaster  & Price, 337 

Lilly’s  mine,  251 

Little  Whiteley  creek, 278 

McCleary’s,  274 

Minor’s  opening, 271 

Pin  Hook,  207,257 

Ruff’s  creek, 269 

Saw  Mill  run  and  Pigeon  creek,  ....  242 

Shape’s  bank,  270 

Stevenson’s,  D.  C.,  bank,  273 

Willow  Tree  tavern,  279 

“ “ coal  measures.  Stacker’s  opening  and  Pigeon  creek,  242 

Sewickley  twp.,  Westmoreland  co.,  99,305 

“ “ Redstone  coal  bed  mined  in, 293 

“ “ structural  features  confused  in, 305 

“ mills,  Greensburg  trough  canoe-shaped  near, 311 

“ R.  R.  operated  by  Penn  Gas  Coal  Co., 289 

Shaft  and  slope  sinking,  cost  of, 406 

Shaft  of  Penn  Co., 310 

Shafts,  description  of,  421 

Shafton  Coal  Co., 415 

“•  “ Co.’s  shaft, 305 

Shaler twp.,  Allegheny  CO., 93 

Shaner  mine,  307 

Shape’s,  Mr.,  bank,  section  of  Waynesburg  coal  at, 270 

Sharon,  section  of  lower  division  Pittsburgh  bed  at, 130 

Shawhau’s,  elevation  of  Pittsburgh  bed  at, 167 

Shejaler  pit, 198 

*■  H.,  house.  Flagstone  quarry  at, 198 

“ “ “ Fishpot  limestone  at 198 

“ Knob,  Washington  limestone  on,  290 

Sheridan  station,  dip  reverses  at, ...  34 

“ “ Brady’s  Bend  anticlinal  at, 156 
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Sheridan  station, Crinoidal  limestone  at, 104 

Sherin’s  bank,  section  at, 221 

Shipments  of  coal  through  Monongahela  river  locks, 17 

Shirland  P.  O. , thickness  of  coal  at, 138 

Shupe  opening, 317 

Siebald’s  pit 180 

<S'i£fiZZarta  ?nedar-di(?)  in  Upper  Washington  limestone, 63 

Simon,  Mr.,  Elk  Lick  coal  on  lands  of, 91 

Singer,  Nimich  & Co.’s  mills, . 404 

Slackwater  of  the  Youghiogheny  river, 15 

Slope  and  shaft  mining, 405 

Slopes,  description  of, 421 

Smallwood  pit,  251 

Smicksburg  basin,  55 

Smith  mine,  methods  of  mining  at,  149 

Smith’s,  Dr.,  coal  opened  at, 144 

“ Mr.,  place,  Sewickley  coal  at, 250 

” pit, 282 

“ twp.,  Washington  co.,  . 209 

Smithton,  Upper  Washington  limestone  crops  out  near, 316 

“ mines,  Waverly  Coal  and  Coke  Co. , 319 

Smock’s  station,  Pittsburgh  bed  at, 357 

Snodgrass',  James  mill.  Upper  Freeport  coal  at,  46 

Snowden  <fe  Hogg, 349 

Snowden  station,  181 

“ twp., 179 

Snow  Hill  mine,  Alps  Coal  Co.  , 346 

Sodom,  Great  limestone  at,  171 

Soils  of  northern  Allegheny,  86 

Somerset  twp.,  thickness  of  Upper  Washington  limestone  in, 204 

Soot  veins  frequent  at  Amieville  mine, 309 

South  Butler  survey  by  Prof.  White, 1 

“ Fayette  twp., 147 

“ Huntingdon  twp., 316 

“ “ “ Redstone  coal  in, 293 

“ Mr.,  mines  Waynesburg  coal, 279 

“ pit  at  Maples  mill, 282 

South  Pittsburgher  Mount  Washington, 161 

“ Side  colliery, • • ■ , 414 

“ Strabane  twp.,  Washington  coal  mined  in, 205 

“ West  Penn.  R.  R., 288,311 

Speers,  James,  thickness  of  coal  at, 135 

“ Noah,  grist  mill,  247 

“ opening  on  Pittsburgh  bed, 342 

Spiketown  workings, 161 

Springdale  twp.,  Allegheny  county, 89 

Spring  Hill  colliery, '. 414 

“ “ mine, 120 

Stachers,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  at, 242 

Staib,  Lewis,  Catsburg  mine, 237 

Statler’s  pit, 108 
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St.  Clair,  Gen.  Arthur 412 

Steene,  D.  M. , Camp  Hill  mine, 143 

Steen,  W.  J.,  Federal  Spring  mine, 148 

Stephens  <fe  Butler  mines,  section  at, ...  344 

Sterrett’s  pit, 35 

Sterretttwp.,  Allegheny  CO., 115 

Steubenville  pike,  elevation  of  Pittsburgh  coal  on, 139,141,210 

Stevenson,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  on  land  of, 274 

“ Mr.,  opens  Pittsburgh  coal  in  Monongahela  twp., 276 

“ Prof.,  description  of  fault  by, 451 

“ “ identification  of  Jolly  town  coal  by, 334 

“ “ indebtedness  to,  3 

“ “ notes  on  Washington  anticlinal  by, 36 

“ “ section  at  New  Geneva  by, 369 

“ “ section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  by, 317 

“ “ surveys  in  Western  Penna  by,  ...••■ 1 

“ D.  C.,  section  of  Waynesburg  bed  by, 273 

Stewart,  Dickinson  & Co.,  106 

Stewart’s,  J.  M.,  coal  opened  at, 132 

J.,  outcrop  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at 154 

“ pit, 109,141,372 

“ W.,  bank,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  at, 268 

“ well  record,  not  reliable, 358 

Stone  Bros.,  Coal  valley  mine,  . . 189 

Stoner  & Co.,  Eureka  mine  and  coking  plant, 320 

Stoner  mine,  221 

Stony  Hill  Coal  Co’s  mine,  348 

Stowe  twp.,  Allegheny  co., 133 

Streets  run  synclinal, 179 

Strubles,  Mr.,  opening,  Waynesburg  coal  at, 363 

“ Lower  Washington  limestone  on  land  of, 335 

Sub-carboniferous  rocks  in  Fayette  co.,  329 

Subsidence  of  Wavnesburg  axis  from  Bellevernon, • • . . . 321 

Sullivan’s  pit, 282 

Summerhill  mine, 169 

“ “ section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 170 

Surface  plant  used  in  mining  in  Pittsburgh  region, 375 

Suter’s  station,  measures  rise  rapidly  at, 308 

Sutersville,  3o9 

Sutton’s  country  pit,  117 

Swissvale,  116 

Syphon  pipes  used  in  Columbia  mine, 325 

“ “ “ “ Blythe  mine, 303 

Synclinals,  principal  synclinals  in  the  Pittsburgh  region, 56 

T. 

Table,  coke  shipments  from  the  Monongahela  river, 22 

“ shipments  of  coal  through  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Co’s,  locks,  17 

“ showing  average  bed  section  in  seven  mines, 232 

“ variations  of  Pittsburgh  coal,  78 
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Taggart  opening,  Pittsburgh  bed  opened  at, 342 

Tail  engine  plan  at  Rend  & Co.’s  mines,  page  plate  showing, 39fl 

Tailrope  system  of  mine  hauiage, 394 

Tapley’s  coal  pit,  119 

Taylor,  Selwyn,  assistance  rendered  by,  . 4 

“ “ chapter  on  mining  methods  by, 373 

“ “ system  of  mining  described  by, 153 

“ J.  E.,  Waynesburg  coal  on  property  of, 283 

Ta5dor’s  bank,  282 

Telegraph  road,  Waynesburg  coal  bed  opened  on, 337 

Temperanceville,  coal  measures  cut  by  streams  at, 162 

“ crinoidal  limestone  at, 156 

“ Saw  Mill  run  enters  the  Ohio  river  at, 161 

Ten  Mile  creek,  Greene  CO.,  257 

“ “ “ on  the  east  of  Morgan  twp., 268 

“ “ “ Washington  co., 200 

Tenth  limestone,  plants  and  fish  seals  contained  in, 63 

Third  axis  same  as  Indiana  or  Blairsville  anticlinal, 47 


“ limestone,  Rhizodus  in,  63 

Thomas  saw  mill,  Pin  Hook  anticlinal  near, 225 

Thompson,  Edgar,  steel  works,  414 

“ Robert,  Houston  pit  worked  by, 220 

Thompson  station,  crinoidal  limestone  exposed  near, 183 

Thompson’s,  J.,  pit  section  at, 220 

“ Mr.,  crinoidal  limestone  at,  99 

“ pit,  section  Upper  Freeport  coal  at, 315 

“ run,  branch  of, 109 

“ coal  along, 187 

“ *•  location  of,  129 

“ “ Pin  Hook  anticlinal  on, 182 

“ T.,  bank,  . 220 

Thoms  Run  branch  of  P.  C.  A Y.  R.  R., 142 

“ “ or  Chartiers  and  Cleveland  mine, 149 

Thurston,  George  H.,  review  of  natural  gas  by,  19 

Tipples  used  in  Pittsburgh  region, 375,379 

Titus,  Mr.,  Pittsburgh  bed  opened  at, 283 

Tomlinson’s  bank,  section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at, 132 

Topography  of  Fayette  CO., 329 

“ “ Washington  co., 201 

Towing  coal,  cost  of, 405 

Townsend’s  pit, -. 353 

Township  geology, 300,297,268 

“ “ of  Fayette  co., 341 

“ “ Washington  co., 208 

“ maps,  details  of,  . . 31 

Townships,  arrangement  of,  in  Southern  and  Western  Allegheny  co.,  . . 128 

“ “ “ “ Eastern  Allegheny  co., 101 

“ “ “ *•  Greene  co., 266 

“ “ i<  i(  Northern  Allegheny, 85 

Transportation  from  the  mines, 403 

Troyford,  Mr. , Pittsburgh  coal  mined  by, 132 
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Transportation  facilities  of  Fayette  CO., 331 

Troytown  mines,  346 

Truck  and  bucket  used  in  sinking  shafts,  drawing  of, 422 

Tub  Mill  creek  at  Bolivar,  287 

Tullman  and  Canady  opening,  section  at, 236 

Tunnels,  description  of, 421 

Turtle  creek,  Westmoreland  co.,  288 

Twelve  Mile  House,  limestone  near, 180 

Typical  section  of  Pittsburgh  coal  bed, 446 

U. 

Umpire  mine,  C.  L.  Snowden  & Co., 354 

LTnderground  work, 427 

LTndeveloped  coal  territory  in  S.  Fayette  twp., 115 

Union  church,  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  at, 190 

LTniontown — McClellantown  road  Pittsburgh  coal  on , 366 

coal  bed  at  Markels  mill, 311 

“ *•  “ “ Millholland’s  store, 166 

“ “ “ “ Mt.  Lebanon, 166 

“ “ “ chielly  developed  at  Uniontown, 338 

“ “ “ description  of, i . . 65 

“ t<  <i  evidently  crops  out  near  Bridgeville, 166 

“ “ “ in  Cumberland  twp., 273 

“ “ “ “ Greene  co., .264,271,279 

“ “ “ Washington  co., 207 

“ “ “ “ resting  on  Great  limestone, 228 

“ shales  near  Mingo  church, 228 

Union  twp.,  Allegheny  co.,  . 160,224 

“ “ Upper  Productive  measures  in, •.  . . . 162 

U pper  Barren  measures,  characteristic  features  of, 61 

“ “ “ coal  beds  of  the, 62 

“ “ “ description  of, 58,202 

“ “ , “ in  Fayette  CO., 334 

“ “ “ “ Jefferson  twp.,  222 

“ “ “ “ Mt.  Pleasant  twp., 215 

“ “ “ “ N.  Huntingdon  twp., 300 

“ “ “ “ Sewickley  twp., 305,311 

“ “ “ “ Union  twp., 224 

“ “ “ “ Upper  St.  Clair  twp., 170 

“ “ “ Washington  CO., 202 

“ “ “ sandstone  deposits  of, 61 

“ “ “ thickness  in  Pittsburgh  region,  63 

Upper  bench.  Lower  division  of  Pittsburgh  coal, 69 

“ coal  series,  section  ot, 264 

“ division.  Great  Limestone,  section  of, 72 

“ Freeport  coal,  brought  up  by  Brady’s  Bend  anticlinal 34 

“ “ “ columnar  cleavage  of, 315 

“ “ “ in  S.  Huntingdon  twp., 358 

“ “ “ in  Stewart’s  well , 358 

“ “ “ on  Little  Sewickley  creek, 81,313 
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Upper  Freeport  coal,  Big  Sewickley  creek, 311 

“ “ “ thickness  of, 80,296 

Upper  Productive  measures  at  Coal  Valley  station, 196 

“ “ “ at  Dog  hollow, 255 

“ “ “ at  Florence, 210 

“ “ “ coal  beds  in,  64 

“ “ “ description  of,  63 

« “ “ in  Cumberland  twp.,  ...  272 

<•  “ <<  ii  East  Bethlehem  twp 252 

“ “ “ “ Fayette  CO., 336 

“ “ “ “ Hempfield  twp., 311 

“ “ “ “ Mifflin  twp., 182 

“ “ “ “ Nicholson  twp.,  367 

“ “ “ “ Snowden  twp.,  179 

“ “ “ “ Spring  Hill  twp., 370 

“ “ “ “ Union  twp.,  224 

“ “ “ “ Upper  St.  Clair  twp., 170 

“ “ “ “ Westmoreland  CO., 291 

“ “ “ on  Knowlton  farm,  165 

“ “ “ section  at  Krepps’  hill, 248 

Upper  St.  Clair  twp.,  ....  ...  . 170 

Upper  Washington  limestone,  average  thickness  of,  61 

“ “ “ calarniies  in,  63 

“ “ “ divides  upper  and  lower  groups,  . .59,203,263 

“ “ “ in  Redstone  twp., 334 

“ “ “ neuropteris  in,  63 

“ “ “ sigillaria  medardi  in, 63 


V. 


Vance’s  pits,  359 

Vandevered,  Mr.,  Pittsburgh  coal  on  lands  of, 99 

Vandegrift  pit,  . . 254 

Vankirk’s,  E.,  Wayuesburg  coal  bed  at,  338 

Van  Voorhis’,  Dr.,  pit, 237 

“ Pittsburgh  coal  bed  opened  at, 283 

Veils’,  J.,  pit,  “ ‘‘  “ “ 360 

Venetia  mine,  Anderson  station, 227 

Ventilation  at  Laurel  Hill  mines,  153 

“ of  mines,  401 

Ventilating  furnace,  drawing  ol,  402 

Venture  & Chess  mines,  Banksville, 164 

Venture  mines,  plant  used  at,  397 

“ “ Crombie,  Skillen  & Co., 240 

Vernon’s,  L.,  property,  section  on,  272 

Versailles  twp.,  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  eroded  in, 43 

Victory  mine,  (Staib,) 240 


W. 


Walker’s  Mills  station, 145 

Walkin’s  bank, 253 
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Wallace,  John,  181 

“ automatic  water  elevator,  description  of,  443 

“ “ “ “ drawing  of,  444 

“ pit, 120 

“ “ Curry  station, 931 

“ “ S.  Fayette  twp., 181 

“ run,  Jacobs’  slope  near  mouth  of,  362 

Wallace  & Highberger’s  pits  on  Upper  Freeport  coal,  314 

Wall,  J.  Sutton,  Report  K^,  reference  to  Fort  Pitt  mine  in,  239 

“ “ section  in  Knob  mine  measured  by, 253 

“ “ Snow  Hill  mine  described  by, 346 

Walters’,  Bph.,  pit,  Nicholson  twp., 367 

Walton,  Jos.  & Co.’s  mine,  . 385 

“ “ drainage  at, 400 

“ river  opening, 197 

Walton’s  lower  mine, 197 

“ new  mines, 197 

“ upper  pit, 197 

“ 2d  Pool  mines,  393 

“ Six  Mile  Ferry  Works, 177 

“ “ “ “ average  run  of  coal  at, 178 

“ “ “ “ section  at, 178 

Waltz  mill.  Upper  Freeport  coal  disappears  1>  miles  above, 316 

“ “ Pittsburgh  coal  passes  beneath  water  level  near, 310 

War  Branch  run,  Nicholson  twp.,  . 366 

Warne,  J.,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  by,  242 

Washington  and  Waynesburg  R.  R.  in  Washington  co., 202 

“ anticlinal,  36 

“ “ along  E.  side  Chartiers  twp., 217 

“ “ elevates  Pittsburgh  coal  at  Pittsburgh, 103 

“ “ elevation  of  “ *•  “ 155 

“ ‘‘  exposed  on  Painter’s  run,  36 

“ “ in  Scott  twp., 166 

“ “ in  S.  and  W.  Allegheny, 125 

“ “ in  Upper  St.  Clair  twp.,  171 

“ “ near  Chartiers  creek,  170 

“ o scarcely  noticed  in  Enterprise  mine,  165 

“ axis,  dips  in  Fox’s  pit  influenced  by , 158 

“ “in  Washington  co.,  ....  200 

“ “ rise  of  measures  on  Knowlson  farm  influenced  by,  . 165 

“ Chartiers  creek  flows  past, 201 

“ coal  bed, 179 

“ “ “ of  workable  size  in  Franklin  twp.,  Greene  CO. , . . 266 

“ “ “ in  Carroll  twp., 233 

“ “ “ in  E.  Pike  Run  twp., 247 

“ “ “ exposed  on  National  road,  361 

“ “ “ at  Eldersville,  . . ...  205 

“ “ “ section  to  below  Pittsburgh  coal  from 301 

“ “ “ in  Fallowfield  twp., 241 

“ “ “ “ German  twp.,  366 

“ “ “ “ Greene  twp., 280 
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Washington  co 


Washington  coai  bed,  along  Harman’s  creek,  Jefferson  twp., 222 

identity  in  Fayette  co., 335 

in  Monongahela  twp., 278 

“ Mt.  Pleasant  twp., 215 

“ Sewickley  twp., 305 

section  at  Struble’s,  335 

“ in  Washington  co., 205 

southern  Smith  twp., 204 

thickness  in  Washington  and  Greene  cos.,  ....  62 

Westmoreland  CO.,  290 

where  found  and  mined, 205 

.,  description  of, 199 

drainage  of,  200 

Jollytown  coal  in, 204 

Pittsburgh  coal  in, 207 

Prof.  Stevenson’s  surveys  in, 1 

Redstone  coal  in, 207 

Sewickley  coal  in, 207 

transportation,  facilities  in, 202 

township  geology  of, 208 

reviewed, 9 

Upper  Productive  measures  in  Northern  portion  of,  . 200 

Uniontown  coal  bed  in, ...  207 

Upper  Barren  series  in  center  andsouthern  portion  of,  . 200 

Group 2u3 


(< 

II 


“ “ “in  Fayette  co., 334 

“ “ “ in  Greene  co.,  . 263 

“ “ “ limited  areas  in  Westmoreland  co.,  of, 290 

“ “ “ thickness,  63 

“ “ Limestone  No.  HI,  in,  . . 205 

“ “ “ (Middle  Wash.)  No.  X,  in, 204 

“ “ “ (L.  Wash.)  No.  II,  in, 205 

Washington,  George,  explored  Westmoreland  county, 411 

“ Limestone  No.  VI,  on  Shepler’s  knob,  . 290 

“ Sandstone  separates  the  Washington  coal  beds,  .....  205 

“ township,  Washington  coal  identified  in,  335 

“ “ Fayette  co., 341 

“ “ Redstone  coal  bed  in, 341 

Water  pit,  south  of  Hepburn  church, 108 

Watson’s,  on  Smith’s  run,  Waynesburg,  coal  opened  at, 283 

Waverly  Coal  & Coke  Co.’s  mines  and  coking  plant,  319 

Waychoff,  Mr.,  Waynesburg  coal  opened  on  land  of, 274 

Waynesburg  anticlinal,  description  of, 44 

“ “ at  Amieville  mine, 308 

“ “ “ Suter’s  station, 308 

“ “ crosses  the  Monongahela  near  Belle  Vernon.  . . 342 

“ “ in  E.  Bethlehem  twp.,  . 251 

“ “ left  butt  entries  of  Caledonia  mine  rise  toward,  . 246 

“ “ not  marked  in  Sewickley  twp.,  . . . 306 

“ “ south  of  Webster, 306 
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Waynesburg axis,  high  at  Bellevernon, 321 

“ “ (Salsburg)  in  Westmoreland  co.,  285 

“ “ just  outside  Carroll  Uvp.,  233 

“ “ no  connection  with  Roaring  run  axis, 306 

“ “ passes  through  Webster  mine,  323 

“ touches  S.  E.  corner  of  Fallowfield  twp., 241 

“ (A)  coal  in  Washington  co.,  206 

“ “ “ persistent  in  Washington  co.,  . . 336 

“ “ seen  in  Redstone,  Jefferson  and  German  twps.,  . 336 

“ (B)  “ commercially  worthless  in  Wash.  CO., 206 

“ beds  “A”  and  “B,”  in  Greene  co., 263 

“ ’ blackened  conglomerate  seen  at, 261 

“ coal  about  250' above  Pittsburgh  coal, 228 

“ “ analysis  of,  . . . ...  267 

“ “ a score  of  openings  in  Luzerne  twp. , on, 337 

“ available  throughout  Luzerne  twp., 337 

“ “at  Garard’s  Fort,  279 

“ “ at  Hickory  village, 215 

“ “ at  Minor  Gray’s  opening, 278 

“ “ brought  up  in  S.  Wheeling  twp.,  37 

“ “ Existence  of  horizon  at  Florence, 211 

“ “ greatest  developments  in  Greene  co.,  of, 264 

“ “ in  Cumberland  twp., 273 

“ <i  II  Greene  twp., 279 

“ <11,  ,,  CO. ’s,  chief  source  of  supply, 266 

“ “ “ German  twp., 366 

“ “ “ Hempfleld  twp. , 313 

“ “ “ Jefferson  twp., 222,270 

“ “ “ Luzerne  twp.,  363 

“ “ “ Westmoreland  co.,  ....  291 

“ “ on  Little  Whitely  creek,  section  of, 278 

“ “ “ J.  E.  Taylor’s  property, 283 

“ “ “ Geo.  Evan’s  land, 278 

“ “ opened  at  Dog  Hollow,  255 

“ “ outcrops  in  road  west  of  New  Salem, 361 

“ “ persistent  in  Fayette  co.,  336 

“ “ Willow  Tree  tavern,  section  of, 279 

“ “ Monongahela  twp.,  section  of, 278 

“ “ Snowden  twp..  179 

“ main  coal  bed,  description  of, 65 

“ “ “ “ in  Upper  Productive  coal  measures,  ....  206 

“ limestone  position  of,  . . . . 71 

“ “ burned  for  lime  in  Hempfleld  twp., 313 

“ “ in  German  twp.,  338 

“ “ “ Westmoreland  co., 292 

“ sandstone,  description  of, 74 

“ “ in  Cumberland  co., 273 

“ “ “ E.  Bethlehem  twp., 252 

“ “ greatest  development  in  Greene  co.,  of, 264 

“ “ in  Washington  co., 206 

“ “ “ Westmoreland  CO., 291 
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Waynesburg  sandstont,  overlies  Waynesburg  coal,  Jefferson  twp.,  . . . 271 
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ERRATA. 

Page  85,  lines  10  and  15,  read  Leet  instead  of  Left. 

Page  100,  line  13,  read  Leet  instead  of  Left. 

Page  132,  line  24,  read  Twyford  instead  of  Troyford. 

Page  250,  line  30,  read  Greenville  instead  of  Granville. 

Page  289,  line  1,  read  Youghiogheny  R.  R.  instead  of  Sewickley  R.  R. 
Pase  315,  line  1,  read  Hunker’s  instead  of  Hunter’.s. 
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1885  ANNUAL.  J.  P.  Lesley,  State  Geologist,  8°,  769  pp.,  with  preface  and 
index,  accompanied  by  Atlas  8°,  8 pi.,  and  maps,  1886,  contains  fol- 
lowing special  reports : 

1.  Oil  and  Gas.  John  F.  Carll. 

2.  Vegetable  Origin  of  Coal.  Leo  Lesquereux. 

3.  Pittsburg  Coal  Region.  E.  V.  d’Invilliers. 

4.  Wellersburg  Coal  Basin.  J.  P.  Lesley  and  B.  B.  Harden. 
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11.  Delaware  and  Chester  Kaolins.  J.  P.  Lesley  and  C.  A.  Ashburner. 

12.  Quaternary  Geology,  Wyoming  Valley.  C.  A.  Ashburner,  F.  A. 

Hill,  and  H.  C.  Lewis. 

13.  Pressure,  &c..  of  Rock  Gas.  J.  P.  Lesley. 

14.  Progress  Geodetic  Survey.  Mansfield  Merriman. 

1880  ANNUAL.  J.  P.  Lesley,  State  Geologist,  8°,  in  four  parts,  as  follows  : 

i.  Pittsburgh  Coal  Region. 

ii.  Oil  and  Gas  Region. 

hi.  Anthracite  Coal  Region  with  Atlas. 

iv.  Miscellaneous  Reports  on  Special  Subjects. 

In  Press. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REPORTS. 

A.  A history  of  the  First  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1836 

to  1858,  by  J.  P.  Lesley.  With  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  1874  and  1875.  8°,  pp.  226,  1876. 

B.  Report  on  the  Minerals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  F.  A.  Genth;  and  on  the 
hydro-carbon  compounds,  by  S.  P.  Sadtler.  With  a reference  map  of  the 
State.  8°,  pp,  206,  1875. 

B 2.  Report  on  the  Minerals,  by  F.  A.  Genth,  continued  from  page  207 
to  238.  8<^,  in  paper  cover,  pp.  31,  1876.  (Bound  with  B. ) 

M.  Report  of  Chemical  Analyses  in  1874-5,  in  the  Laboratory  at  Harris- 
burg, by  A.  S.  McCreath.  8°,  pp.  105,  1875. 

M 2.  Report  of  Chemical  Analyses  in  1876-8,  by  A.  S.  McCreath;  Classi- 
fication of  coals,  by  P.  Frazer;  Fire-brick  tests,  by  F.  Platt;  Holomitic  lime- 
stone beds,  by  J.  P.  Lesley  ; Utilization  of  anthracite  slack,  by  F.  Platt  ; De- 
termination of  Carbon  in  iron  or  steel,  by  A.  S.  McCreath.  With  one  folded 
plate  (section  at  Harrisburg)and  four  page  plates.  8°,  pp.  438,  1879. 

M 3.  Report  of  Chemical  Analyses  in  1879-80,  by  A.  S.  McCreath.  With 
a reference  map  of  93  iron  ore  mines  in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  8°,  pp.  126, 
1881. 

N.  Report  on  the  Levels  above  tide  of  railroad,  canal,  and  turnpike  sta- 
tions, mountain  tops,  &o.,  in  and  around  Pennsylvania,  in  200  tables,  by  C. 
Allen.  With  a map.  8°,  pp.  279,  1878. 

O.  Catalogue  of  specimens  collected  by  the  survey,  (No.  1 to  No.  4,264,) 
by  C.  E.  Hall.  8°,  pp.  217,  1878. 

O 2.  Catalogue  (continued  from  No.  4,265  to  No.  8-974);  also  catalogue  of 
fossils,  (pp.  231  to  239.)  8°,  pp,  272,  1880. 

P.  Report  on  the  Coal  Flora  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States, 
Vols,  1 and  2,  (bound  together,)  by  L.  Lesquereux.  8°,  pp.  694,  1880. 

P.  Report  on  the  Coal  Flora  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States, 
Vol.  3,  with  24  double  page  plates(lithographed)  of  coal  plants,  to  accompany 
P.,  Vols.,  1 and  2.  8°,  pp.  283,  1884. 

(P.)  Atlas  of  87  double  page  plates  (lithographed)  of  coal  plants,  to  ac- 
company P.,  Vols.,  1 and  2.  8°,  1879. 

P 2.  Report  on  Permo-Carboniferous  plants  from  W.  Va.  and  Greene 
county,  Pennsylvania,  by  W.  M.  Fontaine  and  I.  C.  White.  With  38  double 
page  plates  (lithographed.)  8°,  pp.  143,  1880. 

P 3.  Description  of  Ceratiocaridce,  by  C.  E.  Beecher;  of  Eurypteridce, 

by  James  Hall.  With  8 plates.  8°,  pp.  39,  1884. 

Z.  Report  on  the  Terminal  moraine  across  Pennsylvania,  by  H.  C. 
Lewis;  including  extracts  from  descriptions  of  the  Moraine  in  New  Jersey, 
by  G.  H.  Cook,  and  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  by  G.  F.  Wright.  With 
a map  of  the  State,  18  photographic  views  of  the  Moraine,  and  32  page  plate 
maps  and  sections.  8°,  pp.  Ivi  and  299.  1884. 

Grand  Atlas,  Div.  I,  Pt.  I,  1885,  port-folio  containing  maps  of  56  counties 
and  partsof  counties  (scale  2 milesto  linch)  on  49  sheets  (26"X32".)  The  maps 
of  the  remaining  counties  will  be  published  in  Part  II.  These  maps  are  du- 
plicate prints  on  heavy  paper  of  the  county  maps  contained  in  the  reports  of 
progress. 

Annual  Report  1886.  Part  iv. 
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ANTHRACITE  REGION. 

A 2.  Report  on  the  causes,  kinds,  and  amount  of  waste  in  mining  anthra- 
cite, by  F.  Platt ; with  a chapter  on  methods  of  mining,  by  J.  P.  Wetherill. 
Illustrated  by  35  figures  of  mining  operations,  a plan  of  the  Hammond 
breaker,  and  a specimen  sheet  of  the  maps  of  the  Anthracite  coal  fields.  8^, 
pp.  134,  1881. 

AC.  Report  on  MtNtNG  Methods,  <&c.,  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  by  H. 
M.  Chance.  Illustrated  with  54  plates  and  60  illustrations  in  the  text.  8°, 
pp.  574,  1883. 

(A'C.)  Atdas  containing  25  plates  illustrating  coal  mining,  to  accompany 
Report  AC,  by  H.  M.  Chance.  8°,  1883. 

AA.  First  report  of  progress  of  the  anthracite  survey;  Panther  Creek 
BASIN,  by  C.  A.  Ashburner;  with  a determination  of  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  Wilkes-Barre  and  Pottsville,  by  C.  L.  Doolittle  ; and  a theory  of  stadia 
measurements,  by  A.  Winslow.  8°,  pp.  407,  1883. 

AA.  Second  report  of  progress  of  the  anthracite  survey.  Part  1 ; Statistics 
of  Production  and  Shipment  for  1883  and  1884.  Charles  A.  Ashburner,  geolo- 
gist in  charge. 

(AA.)  Ateas  of  Southern  anthracite  field.  Part  I,  containing  13  sheets  ; 
3 geological  and  mine  sheets,  3 cross  section  sheets,  3 columnar  section  sheets, 
1 topogrophical  map  sheet,  and  1 coal  bed  area  sheet,  relating  to  the  Panther 
Creek  basin  ; 1 general  map  of  the  anthracite  region,  and  1 chart  of  anthra- 
cite production  from  1820  to  1881.  8^,  1882.  Charles  A.  Ashburner,  geolosist 
in  charge;  A.  W.  Sheafer  and  Frank  A.  Hill,  assistant  geologists. 

(AA.)  Atlas  of  Western  Middle  anthracite  held.  Part  1,  containing  11 
sheets : 4 geological  and  mine  sheets  between  Delano  and  Locust  Dale  3 to~ 
pographical  slieets  between  Quakake  Junction  and  Mount  Carmel,  and  4 
cross  section  sheets.  8°.  1884.  Charles  A.  Ashburner,  geologist  in  charge  ^ 
A.  W.  Sheafer  and  Bard  Wells,  assistant  geologists. 

( AA.)  Atlas  of  Northern  anthracite  held.  Part  1,  containing  6 geological 
and  mine  sheets  between  Wilkes-Barre  and  Nanticoke,  3 cross  section  sheets,, 
and  4 columnar  section  sheets.  8°,  1885.  Charles  A.  Ashburner,  geologist  in 
charge;  Frank  A.  Hill,  assistant  geologist. 

(AA.)  Atlas  Eastern  Middle  anthracite  held.  Part  I,  containing  8 
sheets — 2 geological  and  mine  sheets  in  the  vicinity  of  Hazleton,  Drifton,  and 
surrounding  towns,  3 cross  section  sheets,  and  3 columnar  section  sheets.  8^, 
1885.  Charles  A.  Ashburr  er,  geologist  in  charge;  A.  P.  Berlin  and  Arthur 
Winslow,  assistant  geologists. 

Grand  Atlas,  Div.  II,  Ft.  I,  1884.  Port-folio  containing  26  sheets,  (26”X 
32'',)  as  follows:  13  sheets  Atlas  Southern  Anthracite  Field,  Part  I,  11  sheets 
Atlas  Western  Middle  Anthracite  Field,  Part  I,  1 sheet  photo  views  of  plaster 
models  in  Western,  Middle,  and  Southern  Fields,  and  1 specimen  sheet.  Re- 
port A 2. 

Grand  Atlas,  Div.  II,  Pt.  11,  1885.  Port-folio  containing  22  sheets,  (26"X 
32",)  as  follows  : 13  sheets  Atlas  Northern  Anthracite  Field,  Part  I,  8 sheets 
Atlas  Eastern  Middle  Anthracite  Field,  Part  I,  and  1 sheet  containing  a pre- 
liminary general  map  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Fields  and  adjoining  counties. 


Note.— Single  sheets  of  the  anthracite  survey,  with  the  exception  of  those 
in  the  Panther  Creek  atlas,  can  be  purchased  by  addressing  Chas.  A.  Ash- 
burner, geologist  in  charge,  907  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
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For  anthracite  coal  in  Sullivan  county,  see  G 2,  and  Annual  Report, 
1885. 

For  Conglomerate  beds  near  Carbondale,  Pittston,  &c.,  see  G 5,  G 7. 

For  Utilization  of  anthracite  slack,  see  M 2. 

For  General  Description  anthracite  region,  Quarternarj^  Geology  of  the  Wy- 
oming-Lackawanna  Valley,  &c  , Ac.,  see  Annual  Report,  1885. 

Annual  Report,  1886,  Part  III. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  FIELDS  AND  SURROUNDING  AREAS. 

H.  First  report  on  Clearfield  and  Jefferson  counties,  by  E’.  Platt. 
With  8 maps,  2 sections,  and  139  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  296,  1875.  {For  second 
report  see  He,  H 7.) 

H 2.  Report  on  Cambria  county',  by  F.  <fe  W.  G.  Platt.  With  4 maps  and 
sections  and  84  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  194,  1877. 

H 3.  Report  on  Somerset  county,  by  F.  & W.  G.  Platt.  With  6 maps  and 
sections  and  110  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  348,  1877. 

H 4.  Report  on  Indiana  county,  by  W.  G.  Platt.  With  a colored  geologi- 
cal county  map  and  87  cuts  in  the  te.xt.  8°,  pp.  316,  1878. 

H .5.  Report  on  Armstrong  county,  by  W.  G.  Platt.  With  a colored  geo- 
logical county  map  and  58  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  338,  1880. 

H O.  Second  report  on  Jefferson  county,  {See  II  above,)  by  W.  G.  Platt. 
With  a colored  geological  county  map  and  57  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  218, 
1881. 

H 7.  Second  report  on  Clearfield  county,  (.See  H above,)  by  H.  M. 
Chance.  With  a colored  geological  county  map,  an  outcrop  map  of  the  Houtz  - 
dale  basin  and  58  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  197,  1884. 

I.  Report  on  Venango  county,  by  J.  F.  Carll.  The  geology  around  War 
ren,  by  F.  A.  Randall.  Notes  on  the  comparative  geology  of  N.  E.  Ohio  , N 
W.  Pa.,  and  W.  New  York,  by  J.  P.  Lesley.  With  one  small  map  of  the  Ve- 
nango oil  region,  one  small  map  of  the  region  south  and  east  of  Lake  Erie, 
one  long  section  oi  the  rocks  at  Warren,  and  7 cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  127, 
1875. 

I 2.  Report  of  oil  well  records  and  levels  in  Venango,  Warren,  Craw 
FORD,  Clarion,  Ar.mstrong,  Butler,  &c  , by  1.  F.  Carll.  8°,  pp.  398, 
1877. 

I 3.  Report  on  the  A’’enango,  Warren,  Clarion,  and  Butler  oil  Re- 
gions ; descriptions  of  rig,  tools,  &c. ; survey  of  the  Garland  and  Panama  con  ' 
glomerates,  (fee. ; discussion  of  pre-glacial  and  post-glacial  drainage,  by  .1.  F. 
Carll.  With  23  pa.ge  plates  and  an  atlas.  8*^,  pp.  482,  188(1. 

(I  3.)  Atlas  of  22  sheets.  Map  of  Venango  county,  colored  geologically  ; 
map  of  lower  oil  held  ( Butler,  Armstrong,  and  Clarion.)  in  two  sheets  ; 3 local 
contour  maps  at  EYanklin,  Titusville,  and  Spring  Creek;  two  maps  of  N.  W. 
Pennsylvania,  showing  the  past  and  present  drainage  ; long  section  across  W. 
Pennsylvania;  vertical  section  of  the  formations  from  the  Upper  Coal  Meas. 
urea  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Devonian  ; diagram  map  and  section  of  Third 
sand  ; profile  section  from  Meadvilie,  S.  W. ; 5 sheets  of  grouped  oil  well  sec- 
tions; 5 sheets  of  working  drawings  for  well  boring,  &c. ; diagram  of  daily 
rate  of  drilling  six  wells  at  Petrolia. 

I 4.  Report  on  Warren  county,  by  J.  F.  Carll.  With  a colored  geological 
county  may,  a map  of  the  Warren  oil  region,  and  2 sheets  of  oil  well  sections. 
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G 2.  Report  on  Lycoming  and  Suli.ivan  counties  ; field  notes  by  A.  Sher- 
wood; coal  basins  by  F.  Platt.  With  two  colored  geological  county  maps,  (of 
Lycoming  and  Sullivan,)  a topographical  map  (in  two  sheets)  of  the  Little 
Pine  creek  coal  basin,  and  24  page  plates  of  columnar  sections.  8°,  pp.  208, 
1880. 

G 3.  Report  on  Potter  county,  by  A.  Sherwood.  Report  on  its  coae 
FIELDS,  by  F.  Platt.  With  a colored  geological  county  map,  2 folded  plates 
and  2 page  plates  of  sections.  8°,  pp.  121,  1880. 

G 4.  Report  on  Clinton  county,  by  H.  M.  Chance,  including  a descrip- 
tion of  the  Renovo  coal  basin,  by  C.  A.  Ashburner,  and  notes  on  the  Tangas- 
cootac  coal  basin,  by  F.  Platt.  With  a colored  geological  county  maj',  1 sheet 
of  sections  local  Renovo  map,  6 page  plates,  and  21  sections  in  the  text.  8°, 
pp.  183,  1880. 

G5.  Report  on  Susquehanna  and  Wayne  counties,  by  I.  C.  White. 
With  a colored  geological  map  of  the  two  counties  and  58  cuts  in  the  text.  8°, 
pp.  243,  1881. 

G6.  Report  on  Pike  and  Monroe  counties,  by  I.  C.  White.  With  two 
colored  geological  county  maps,  (1  sheet  Pike  and  Monroe  and  1 sheet  Wyom- 
ing,) a map  of  glacial  scratches,  and  7 small  sections.  Report  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  Lehigh  Water  Gaps,  with  two  contoured  maps  aud  five  sections  of 
the  gaps,  by  H.  M.  Chance.  8°,  pp.  407,  1882. 

G7.  Report  on  Wyoming,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Columbia,  Mon- 
tour, and  Northumberland  counties,  (f.  e.,  the  parts  lying  outside  of  the 
anthracite  coal  fields,)  by  I.  C.  White.  With  a colored  geological  map  ot 
these  counties,  (in  two  sheets,)  and  31  page  plates  in  the  text,  80,  pp.  464, 
1883.  (Note. — The  colored  geological  map  of  Wyoming  county  is  published 
in  0 6.) 

T.  Report  on  Blair  county,  by  F.  Platt.  With  35  cuts  in  the  text,  and  an 
Atlas  of  maps  and  sections,  (see  below.)  8°,  pp.  311,  1881. 

(T.  ) Atlas  of  colored  geological  contour  line  map  of  Morrison’s  cove,  Canoe 
valley.  Sinking  valley,  and  country  west  to  the  Cambria  county  line,  (14 
sjieets  :)  Index  map  of  the  same,  (1  sheet ;)  colored  sections,  (2  sheets.)  80, 
1881. 

T 2.  Report  on  Bedford  and  Fulton  counties,  by  J.  J.  Stevenson.  With 
two  colored  geological  maps  of  the  two  counties.  8°,  pp.  382, 1882. 

T 3.  Report  on  Huntingdon  county,  by  I.  C.  White.  With  a colored  geo- 
logical map  of  the  county,  and  numerous  sections.  8°,  pp,  471,  1885. 

T 4.  Report  on  Centre  county,  by  E.  A’',  d'luvilliers:  also  special  report, 
by  A.  L.  Ewing,  and  extracts  from  report  to  Lyon,  Shorb  & Co.,  by  J.  P.  Les- 
ley. With  a colored  geological  map  of  the  county,  13  page  plates  of  local 
maps  and  sections,  and  15  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  464,  1884. 

For  report  on  line  of  the  Terminal  Moraine,  see  Z. 

Grand  Atlas,  Div.  IV,  Pt.  I,  1885.  Port-folio  containing  43  sheets,  as  fol- 
lows: 30  sheets  relating  to  the  Durham  and  Reading  Hills  and  bordering  val- 
leys in  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Bucks,  and  Berks  counties,  and  13  sheets  rela- 
ting to  the  South  Mountains  in  Adams,. Franklin,  Cumberland  and  York 
counties. 

Grand  Atlas, Div.  N.  Pt.  1,1885.  Port-folio  containing  35  sheets,  as  follows: 
29  sheets  relating  to  the  Topography  and  Geology  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  in 
parts  of  Cambria,  Blair,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Mifilin,  Centre,  and  Union 
counties,  5 sheets  contain  a map  and  geological  cross  section  along  tho  east 
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See  Annual  Report,  1885,  for  report  of  progress  in  the  oil  and  gas  region, 
■with  special  facts  relating  to  the  geology  and  physics  of  natural  gas. 

See  Grand  Atlas,  Div.  Ill,  Ft.  I,  under  Bituminous  Coal  Fields. 

See  Annual  Report  1886.  Part  II. 


NORTH-EASTERN  AND  MIDDLE  PENNSYLVANIA. 

{PaUeozoic  formations  from  the  Coal  Measures  down.) 

D.  First  report  on  Lehigh  county  iron  mines,  by  F.  Prime.  With  a con- 
tour line  map  of  the  ore  region  and  8 page  plates.  8°,  pp.  73,  1875. 

1)  2.  Second  report  on  Lehigh  county  iron  mines,  by  F.  Prime.  With  a 
■colored  geological  contour  line  map  of  the  iron  region,  (in  Isheets,)  a colored 
geological  contour  line  map  of  the  Irontou  mines,  4 double  page  lithograph 
pictures  of  Limestone  quarries,  and  one  page  plate  of  Monocraterion. 
80,  pp.  99,  1878. 

1)  3.  Vol.  1,  Report  on  Lehigh  and  Northampton  counties.  Introduc- 
tion by  J.  P.  Lesley  ; Slate  belt,  by  R.  H.  Sanders  ; Limestone  belt  and  iron 
mines,  by  F.  Prime;  South  mountain  rocks,  by  F.  Prime  and  C.  E,  Hall. 
With  3 lithograph  pictures  of  quarries,  4 pictures  of  triangulation  stations,  14 
page  plates  of  sections,  and  an  atlas  of  maps.  8°,  pp.283,  1883.  {Note. — For 
atlas  see  below.) 

1>  3.  Vol.  11,  Part  I.  Report  on  Berks  county,  (South  mountain  belt,) 
by  E.  V.  d’Invilliers.  With  10  page  plates  of  sections  and  Indian  relics,  and 
3 pictures  of  rock  exposures.  8°,  pp.  441,  1883.  (Note. — For  atlas  see 
below.) 

(1)3.)  Atlas:  One  colored  geological  map  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
counties,  (one  sheet;)  one  colored  geological  contour  line  map  of  Southern 
Northampton  county,  (six  sheets;)  a contour  line  map  of  the  mountains  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  (eighteen  sheets;)  a colored  geological  con- 
tourline index  map  to  the  ‘22  sheets,  (one  sheet;)  and  4 sheets  of  maps  of 
Iron  mines. 

(1)  .5.)  Atlas  of  colored  geological  county  maps  ofCuMBBRLAND,  Frank- 
lin, and  Adams,  (three  sheets) ; and  first  instalment  of  contour  line  map  of 
the  South  mountains.  Sheets  A 1,  A 2,  B 1,  B 2,  (four  sheets,)  by  A.  E.  Leh- 
man. 

F.  Report  on  the  Juniata  river  district  in  Mifflin,  Snyder  and  Hun- 
tingdon counties,  by  J.  H.  Dewees,  and  on  the  Aughwick  valley  and  East 
Broad  Top  region  in  Huntingdon  county,  by  0.  A.  Asliburner.  With  col- 
ored geological  maps  of  East  Broad  Top  R.  R.  and  Orbisonia  vicinity,  (2 
sheets  ;)  Three  Springs  map  and  section,  (2  sheets  ;)  Sideling  Hill  Creek  map 
and  section,  (2  sheets,)  and  Isometric  projection  at  Three  Springs,  (1  sheet;) 
six  folded  cross  sections  and  22  page  plates  of  local  maps  and  columnar  sec- 
tions. 8°,  pp.  305,  1878. 

F 2.  Report  on  Perry  county,  (Part  J,  geology,)  by  E.  W.  Claypole. 
With  two  colored  geological  maps  of  the  county ; 17  geological  outline  town- 
ship maps  as  page  2ilates,  and  30  page  plate  cross  and  columnar  sections.  8°, 
pp.  437,  1884. 

G.  Report  on  Bradford  and  Tioga  counties,  by  A.  Sherwood  ; report  on 
their  coal  fields,  (including  forks  of  Pine  creek  in  Potter  county,)  by  F.  Platt; 
report  on  the  coking  of  bituminous  coal,  by  J.  Fulton.  (See  L above.)  With 
two  colored  geological  county  maps,  3 page  plates,  and  35  cuts  in  the  text.  8°, 
pp.  271,  1878. 
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R 2.  Part  II,  report  on  township  geology  of  Cameron,  Elk,  and  Forest 
counties,  by  C.  A.  Ashburner. 

(R  2.)  Atlas  for  Cameron,  Elk  and  Forest  counties,  of  11  sheets  (pub- 
lished November,  1884,  advance  of  the  report)  3 colored  geological 
county  maps ; 1 anticlinal  and  synclinal  map  ; 1 topopraphical  map  McKean 
county  ; 2 tract  maps  Forest  and  Elk  counties;  1 map  Straight  Creek  coal 
basin  ; 2 sheets  oil  well  sections ; and  1 sheet  coal  sections. 

V.  Report  on  N.  Butler  county  ; and  (Part  2)  special  report  on  the  Beaver 
and  Shenango  river  coal  measures,  b}^  II.  M.  Chance.  With  a colored  geolog- 
ical map  of  N.  Butler  ; a contour  local  map  around  Parker  ; a map  of  the  an- 
ticlinal rolls  in  the  6th  basin;  a chart  of  the  Beaver  and  Shenango  rivers  ; 
profile  section  from  Homewood  to  Sharon  ; Oil  well  records  and  surface  sec- 
tions ; and  154  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  248,  1879. 

V 2.  Report  on  Clarion  county,  by  H.  M.  Chance.  With  a colored  geo- 
logical county  map,  a map  of  the  anticlinals  and  oil-belt  ; a contoured  map 
of  the  old  river  channel  at  Parker  ; 4 page  plates,  and  83  cut  sin  the  text.  8°, 
pp.  232,  1880. 

For  the  coal  basinsof  Bradford  and  Tioga  counties  see  report  G. 

For  the  coal  basins  of  Lycoming  and  Sullivan  see  report  G 2. 

For  the  coal  basins  of  Potter  county  see  G 3. 

For  the  coal  basins  of  Clinton  county  see  G 4. 

For  the  coal  in  Way^ne  county  see  G 5. 

For  the  East  Broad  Top  coal  basin  in  Huntingdon  county  see  F. 

For  the  mountain  coals  in  Blair  county  see  T. 

For  the  Broad  Top  coal  measures  in  Bedford  and  Fulton  counties  see  T 2. 

For  the  coal  basins  in  Centre  county  see  T 4. 

For  coal  analyses,  see  M,  M 2,  M 3. 

For  classification  of  coals,  see  in  M 2. 

For  coal  plants,  see  P,  P 2. 

For  fossil  crustaceans  in  coat  slate,  see  P 3. 

For  Origin  of  Coal ; Pittsburgh  Region  and  Monongahela  Valley  ; Wellers- 
burg  coal  basin,  Somerset  county ; and  Tipton  Run  coal-beds,  Blair  county, 
see  Annual  Report,  1885. 

Grand  Atlas  Div.  Ill,  Pt.  I,  1885,  port-folio  containing  35  sheets  (20"X32") 
as  follows  : 32  sheets  relating  to  portions  of  the  Petroleum  and  Bituminous 
Coal-fields,  and  3 sheets  relating  to  the  Quarternarj^  period. 

Annual  Report  1886.  Part  I. 


PETROLEUM  AND  GAS. 

See  reports  I,  I 2,  I 3,  I 4,  and  J,  under  Bituminous  Coal  Fields. 

See  L,  for  the  Pittsburgh  gas  well,  and  the  use  of  gas  in  the  iron  manufac- 
ture. 

See  Q,  Q 2,  Q 3,  Q 4,  for  references  to  oil  rocks  in  Beaver,  Lawrence,  Mercer, 
Crawford,  Erie,  and  S.  Butler  counties. 

See  K for  the  Dunkard  Creek  oil  wells  of  Greene  county. 

See  R,  R 2,  for  descriptions  of  oil  rocks  in  McKean,  Elk,  and  Forest 
counties. 

See  V,  V 2,  for  notes  on  the  oil  rocks  of  N.  Butler  and  Clarion  counties. 

See  H 2 for  oil  boring  at  Cherry  Tree,  Cambria  county. 

See  G 5 for  oil  boring  in  Wayne  county. 
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8°,  pp.  439,  1883.  {Note. — 'The  first  IJfi  pages  of  this  book  contain  oil  well 
records  ; see  under  Petroleum  Fields  below.) 

if.  Report  on  the  Oil  Region,  by  H.  E.  Wrigl  ey;  map  and  profile  of  line 
of  levels  through  Butler,  Armstrong,  aud  Clarion,  by  D.  J.  Lucas;  map  and 
profile  of  Slippery  Rock  creek,  by  J.  P.  Lesley.  5 maps  and  sections,  a plate 
and  5 cuts.  8°,  pp.  122,  1875. 

K.  Reiiort  on  Gbeene  and  Washington  counties,  by  J.  J.  Stevenson_ 
With  two  county  maps.  (Showing  the  calculated  local  depths  of  the  Pitt.s. 
burg  and  W'aynesburg  coal  beds  beneath  the  surface,)  and  3 page  plates  Of 
general  sections.  8°,  pp.  419,  1876.  {Note. — Since  the  publication  of  this  book 
two  colored  geological  county  Maps  have  been  published,  and  will  be  found 
in  pocket  of  volume  K 3 described  below.) 

K 2.  First  report  on  Fayette,  Westmoreland,  and  S.  E.  Allegheny 
counties,  {i.  e.,  west  of  Chestnut  Ridge  ) by  .1.  J.  Stevenson.  With  3 colored 
geological  county  maps  and  50  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  437,  1877. 

K 3.  Second  report  on  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties,  (the  Lig- 
onier  Valley,)  by  J.  .1.  Stevenson.  With  4 page  plates  and  107  cuts  in  text- 
8^,  pp.  331,  1878.  {Note. — In  a pocket  in  this  volume  will  be  found  the  col- 
ored geological  maps  of  Greene  and  Washington  counties  alluded  to  above.) 

K 4.  Pt.  I,  Reporton  the  Monongahela  river  coal  mines,  from  the  West 
Virginia  State  Line  to  Pittsburgh,  (including  some  on  the  Youghiogheny  and 
other  streams,)  by  J.  Sutton  Wall.  With  a map  iT  the  region  in  a pocket,  12 
heliotype  pictures,  and  26  page  plates.  8^,  pp.  231,  1884. 

L.  Report  on  the  Youghiogheny^  coke  manufacture,  by  F.  Platt;  Notes 
on  the  coal  and  iron  ore  beds,  bj^  C.  A.  Young  ; Report  on  methods  of  coking, 
by  J.  Fulton,  {See  G below;)  Report  on  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  iron 
manufacture,  by  J.  B.  Pearse  and  F.  Platt;  The  Boyd’s  Hill  gas  well  at  Pitts- 
burgh, by  .1.  P.  Lesley.  With  a map  of  the  coke  region,  two  folded  plates  of 
coke  ovens,  and  page  plates  and  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  252.  1876. 

Q.  Report  on  Beay’er,  N.  W.  Allegheny,  and  S.  Butler  counties,  byl. 
C.  White.  WTth  3 colored  geolocial  county  maps,  aud  21  page  plates  of  sec- 
tions. 80,  pp.  337,  1878. 

ii  2.  Report  on  Lawrence  county,  and  special  Report  on  Correlation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  coal  beds,  bj"  I.  C.  White.  With  a colored  geolog- 
ical county  map  aud  134  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  336,  1879. 

ii  3.  Reporton  Mercer  county,  byl.  C.  White.  With  colored  geological 
county  map  and  119  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  233,  1880. 

Q 4.  Report  on  Crawford  and  Erie  counties,  by  I.  C.  W'hite.  With  two 
colored  geological  county  maps  and  107  cuts  in  the  text.  Also,  a Report  on 
a pre-glacial  outlet  for  Lake  Erie,  by  J.  W.  Spencer.  With  two  maps  of  the 
Lake  region.  8°,  pp.  406,  1881. 

R.  Report  on  McKean  county,  and  its  geological  connections  with  Came- 
ron, Elk,  and  Forest  counties,  bj'  C.  A.  Ashburner.  With  33  page  plates  of 
vertical  and  columnar  sections,  picturesof  Rock  city  and  Clean  conglomerate, 
Wilcox  and  Kane  spouting  wells,  map  of  Howard  Hill  coal  field,  &c.,  and  an 
atlas  of  8 sheets.  8°,  pp.  371,  1880. 

(R.)  Atlas  for  McKean  county  of  8 sheets  Colored  geological  county 
map  ; three  topographical  maps  ; of  Buffalo  Coal  Company  tract,  Alton  coal 
ba.sin,  and  Potato  Creek  coal  basin  ; map  of  McKean  oil  disirict ; one  sheet  of 
columnar  sections  between  Bradford  and  Ridgway  ; and  2 diagram  sheets  of 
the  Well  account  and  Production  account  in  the  Bradford  district. 
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bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  Lancaster  county,  and  ] sheet  contains  cross 
sections  of  the  Philadelphia  belt  of  the  Azoic  rocts. 

For  report  on  Cornwall  Iron  Ore  Mines,  Lebanon  county,  and  the  Tipton 
Run  coal-beds,  Blair  county,  see  Annual  Report,  1885. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

C.  Report  on  A"ork  and  Adams  counties,  by  P.  Frazer.  With  one  folded 
map  of  a belt  of  York  county  through  York  and  Hanover,  6 folded  cross  sec- 
tions, and  two  page  plate  microscopic  slices  of  dolerite.  8«,  pp.  198,  1876. 
{Note.  — The  colored  geological  county  map  of  is  published  in  the  At- 

las to  C 3.) 

C 2.  Report  on  YoRk  and  Adams  counties,  (South  Mountain  rocks,  iron 
ores,  &c.,  j by  P.  Frazer.  With  one  general  map  of  the  district,  10  folded  cross 
sections,  and  5 page  plaies.  8°,  pp.  400,  1877.  {Note.  — The  colored  geologi- 

cal county  map  o/ Adams  is  published  in  Do.) 

C 3.  Report  on  Laxcaster  count}’’,  by  P.  Frazer.  With  ninedouble^^ge 
Lthographic  views  of  slate  quarries  and  Indian-pictured  rocks,  one  plLte  of 
impressions  on  slate,  and  one  page  plate  microscopic  section  of  trap,  and  an 
atlas.  80.  pp.  350,  1880. 

(C3. ) Atlas  of  13 sheets  : Colored  geological  map  of  Y’ork  county;  col- 
ored geological  map  of  Lancaster  county ; Susquehanna  river  sectiui. 
(Sheets  1.  1 A,  2,  2 .4,  3,  4 ;)  Lancaster  section  ; Pequea  section  ; . Muddy  run 
section;  Chestnut  Hill  mines;  Gap  Nickel  mine. 

0 4.  Report  on  Chester  county;  General  Description,  pp.  214,  bv  J.  P. 
Lesley;  Field  Notes  iu  the  townships,  pp.  215-354,  by  P.  Frazer.  With  a col- 
ored geological  county  map,  a photographic  view  of  contorted  schists  and  12 
page  plates.  8°,  pp.  394,  1883. 

Co.  Report  on  Delaware  county,  by  C.  E.  Hall.  With  a colored  geolog- 
ical county  map  ; 30  photographic  page  plate  views  of  granite  quarries,  kaolfu 
pits,  &c.,  and  4 page  plates  of  altered  micas.  8°,  pp.  ]28,  1885.  See  Annual 
Report,  1885,  for  Kaolin  Report. 

0 6.  Report  on  Philadelphia  and  the  southern  parts  of  Montgomery 
and  Bucks  counties,  by  C.  E.  Hall.  With  a colored  geological  map  of  the  belt 
of  country  between  Trenton  and  Delaware  count.v,  (in  3 sheets.)  a sheet  of 
colored  cross  sections,  and  24  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  145,  1882. 

E.  Part  I of  (historical  introduction  to)  a report  on  the  Azoic  rocks  bv  T. 
S.  Hunt.  8°,  pp.  253,  1878.  ’ " 

For  report  on  the  kaolin  deposits  of  Chester  and  Delaware  counties  see 
Annuai  Report,  1885. 

See  also  Grand  Atlas,  Div.  Y.  Pt.  1,  under  North-eastern  and  Middle 
Pennsylvania. 

duly  1,  1887. 
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